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PREFACE. 



At no period, since the establisliment of tins Serial, has the 
public mind of our country been so deeply and widely agitated 
on questionB of such grave import as during the brief space of 
time over which the publication of this volume, in its monthly 
parts, has extended. It may be true that few new objections 
have been brought against commonly received truths, but the old 
ones have come from new quarters, and been urged with increased 
force and effect. lHo longer is it left to men without the pale of the 
Church to doubt her peculiar doctrines, and deny her special facts ; 
for this is now done by some of those who occupy her positions of 
honour; who are engaged in teaching in her seminaries, and in 
ministering at her altars. With whatever feelings of hope or fear 
this fact may be regarded, we have in it a striking illustration of 
the resUessoess of the thought, and the fearlessness of the opinions, 
which are the peculiar outgrowths of our day. In it, too, may be 
seen how feeble are mere forms of words, and how powerless are 
mere organizations to regulate sentiments, and stereotype con- 
victions ; for through all these the spirit of free inquiry will range 
unchecked ; and above all these the desire for truth will maintain 
itself supreme. But inquiry — all the more because it is free — 
requires guidance, the desire for truth needa direction towards 
right modes of gaining information, and those who furnish either 
merit the title of public benefactors. To that high honour the 
Editor of this work aspires, and hence he has secured in the pre* 
sent volume a careful logical examination of the celebrated " Essays 
and Eeviews," as well as a series of arguments, pro and con, on the 
propriety of the course adopted by the dignitaries of the church, 
with regard to that work. I^or is this all that has been done 
to employ controversy to good pw^se ; for questions respecting 
the institution of the christian ministry, the true principles of art, 
the existence and operation of the House of Lords, will be found 
fully, and we hope fairly, discussed in these pages, with others 
having reference to the Secession of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and the wisdom and economy of the employment of females in the 
various branches of trade and commerce. And, further still, imder 
the head of the Topic, there have been given ^outline debates. 
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embodying the varied thoughts of many minds on matters of present, 
though not necessarily of passing interest. 

In addition to the controversial sections of this Volume, there 
are others of varying yet standing interest, the contents of which con- 
sist of valuable philosophic and biographic essays, original poetry, 
educational advice, and literary intelligence, — ^the whole constitut- 
ing a work diversified in its contents, yet harmonious in its character, 
and unique in its design. 

For the constituent matter of this Volume, we are indebted to 
many known and unknown friends; and gladly do we seize this 
opportunity of again gratefully recognizing their aid and services; 
at the same time, we would remind them that they have by their 
contributions not only lightened our labours, but assisted us in 
disseminating knowledge, and in pronioting the cause of truth. 
Nor must our acknowledgments end here. To our readers gene- 
rally, we are under obligation for the efforts which they have, so 
constantly made to further the interests and extend the circu- 
lation of this Serial. Thus, though they may write no article 
nor give publicity to a single thought in our columns, each of our 
readers may assist us in our mission, and help us in our endea- 
vour to enlighten and to bless. ^^ 

Napoleon is said to have estimated the power of four journals at 
more than 100,000 bayonets. "Had he lived in our day, what 
estimate would he have put upon the power of the united press of 
this country P" If this be powerful now, what will it be in years to 
come P These questions force us to think, and also cause us to hope, 
because they refer to matters which are not only indications of 
progress, but immistakeable prophecies of that surely coming time 
when right shall become might, and intelligence and moral power 
shall govern the world. For the development of that future we 
are willing still to labour, by improving all present opportunities, 
and by discharging ** the duty which lies nearest to us," in the firm 
belief that duty, earnestly performed, is never performed in vain. 

Though we review the past with pleasure, in the firm belief that 
it has been fraught with no slight profit to our readers, we do not 
hesitate to admit that we have not yet satisfied ourselves with the 
results of our efforts, and that we hope, as the years roll on, to increase 
the value and utility of this Magazine as an organ oi free thought, 
— in the highest sense in which it can be said to be free, — in 
submission only to the laws of human thought, and those of their 
'Threat Ordainer. 
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No. I.—SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

Logic is no^ almost universally regarded as the science of tlie 
necessary and formal laws of thinking. It is not only a criticism, 
but a canon. It presents to the mind not only a doctrine to be 
believed, but an organon to be used. It is at once a training and 
a restraining of the intellectual actions. As a science, it is analy- 
tical, and strives to discover and determine not only how the mind 
does think, but how it must think. As an art, it is dialectical and 
practical, governing the operations o:Pthe mind by those laws which 
a true analysis has yielded ; testing the reasoniugs of our owu or 
other minds by reference to these laws; and detecting, by this 
process, 'falsities and fallacies in thought or speech. Logical 
rejjuires to be strictly held separate and apart from psychological 
science ; nor ought its teachings to be dependent upon, or mer- 
able by, any change in metaphysical behefs. To secure accuracy, 
determinateness, and distinctness of thinking, it indeed establishes 
a technic or art, but that merely as a convenience, not a necessity. 
Its true function is legislative — ^to show what should be, not to 
teach how that which should be can be brought to pass. No pure 
science has yet succeeded in segregating itself from the practical 
life of man ; neither has Logic held itself 3oof from human interests. 
In the earlier ages it was among the first to adapt itself to man's 
wants, and to labour for the ascertainment, by the investigation of 
truth. Zeno employed it as a controversial weapon; Socrates 
used it as a discipline ; Aristotle imparted system to it as a science, 
and taught the facile management of it as an art. The after ages, 
enamoured of the singular unity, compactness, and utility of the 
Organon he gave them, that they could perceive no fault in it at 
all. Its seeming perfection caused it to be stereotyped among 
mankind, and, amid all the motion and commotion of centuries, in 
continued immovable and steadfast. Change upon change passed 
over £dl things, yet Lo^ic braved the innate radicalism of man as a 
progressive being. Mmute subtlety and dexterous acumen thirst- 
ing for change, and searching for some means of gratifying the 

1861. B 
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intense iconoclastism of an age in which thought threw off the 
swaddling bands of old creeds and old laws as effete and worthless, 
at length succeeded in seeing or fancying a flaw in the age-vener- 
able organon which Greece had given to the Middle Ages. The 
laborious activity and engrossing power of St. Anselm, Abelard, 
Peter Lombard, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Raymond Lully, could 
not save it from the destructive energy of Ludovic Vives, Peter 
Ranus, John Concis, Thomas Campanella, and Luther. Then 
Bacon and Pescartes arose, and Logic was swept into the engulph- 
ing whirl of change, from which no human effort or intent is 
exempt. 

Every country began now to re-construct and re-organize a 
system of thought for itself : Logic was no longer the, or even a, 
universal science. Prance gave us " The Port Eoyal Art of Think- 
ing;" Germany supplied Wolff, Lambert, and Kant; Flanders 
produced Wyttenbach ; Italy presented Vico and Genovesi ; Spain 
claimed consideration for Verney; and England rejoiced in the 
plain good sense of John Locke's Essay, Re volution has not yet 
exhausted her efforts, nor has any Logic yet appeared which has 
succeeded in gaining the enthroned seat from which Aristotle has 
been cast, discrowned. 

The object of the present series of papers is to take a survey of 
the lives and writings of the *chief writers on Logic who, within 
the present century, have contributed, by their aid, to the re-esta- 
blishment and restoration of the science and art of Reasoning, to 
supply concise but, it is hoped, intelligible summaries of the several 
systems they have, the grounds upon which they rest, and the 
results to which they tend. For -the first place in this intended 
collection of memoirs we have chosen — we believe our readers will 
acknowledge with good reason — the Aristotle of Scotland, the late 
Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

" IsTo system of Logic deserving of notice ever appeared in Scot- 
land ; and for logical writers of any merit we must travel back for 
more than two centuries to three contemporary authors, whose 
abilities, like those, indeed, of almost all the more illustrious 
scholars of their nation, were developed under foreign influence — 
to Robert Balfour [author of * Commentaries on the Logic, Physics, 
and Ethics of Aristotle*], Mark Duncan [M.D., and author of an 
' Institutio Logica '], and William Chalmers [author of * Introductio 
Logica '], professors in the Universities of Bourdeaux, Saumur, and 
Anjou." This is the judgment deliberately pronounced by Sir 
William Hamilton on the logical repute of his countrymen m the 
Edinburgh Beview of April, 1833, and adhered to, in all but the 
statement of time, by re-publication in his "Discussions on Philo- 
sophy" in 1852. The judgment tnen valid no longer holds force. 
Sir William himself has blotted out this reproach, and a system of 
logic noticeable on many grounds now owes its birth to Scotland. 
As the earliest original Scottish system-maker who can be written 
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in the annals of Caledonian philosophy, as the first man who sup- 
plied a marked deficiency in the intellectual history of his nation, 
if for nothing else, Sir WiUiam Hamilton deserves remembrance, 
and demands notice. This we proceed to give. 

Sir William Hamilton, the son of Dr. William Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor — in succession to his father — of Anatomy and Botany in the 
University ef Glasgow, was born in the College Buiidiogs — a set of 
residences erected, about 1727, for the professors — in High 
iStreet, Glasgow, on 8th March, 1788. His mother was EiizabeSi, 
daughter of William Stirling, Esq., of Calder. He had a brother, 
named Thomas, who became a military gentleman. Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton, the grandfather of Sir William, was the colleague of 
Adam Smith, Thomas Eeid, George Boss, Dr. Black, &c., and was 
along with Dr. WiUiam Cullen, the founder of the Glasgow Medical 
School. Dr. William Hamilton, his son, and the father of the 
subject of the present sketch, though he died at the early age of 
thirty-two, left behind him an almost unequalled reputation as a 
skilful expositor of medical science. By descent, Sir William 
Hamilton was connected with the ducal house of Hamilton, the 
Baronage of Belhaven,— one of whose members was "Singlt -speech 
Hamilton," — as well as that of Preston and Fingalton, of which he 
was the lineal representative. Dr. Thomas E>eid was one of Dr. 
William Hamilton's neighbours during the early boyhood of Sir 
William ; but we opine, from an allusion in one of Keid's letters 
to David Sterne, that they did not live on terms of extraordinary 
intimacy. William was in his sixth year when Dr. Beid died ; and 
not long after that event his father's demise occurred. In conse- 
quence of this bereavement, he was, while yet very young, placed 
under the care of the Rev. John Sommers, D.D., minister of the 
parish of Mid-Calder, in the neighbourhood of his mother's estate. 

In those days of scanty incomes, when the teinds in Scottish 
parishes were difficult to be got hold of, it was not unusual for the 
clergymen of rural places to eke out their stipend by taking boys 
into the manse as boarders, and devoting a portion of time to the 
superintendence of their studies. In this retired spot, within a 
dozen miles from Edinburgh, where memories of his mother's 
ancestry were rife ; where the Almond flows, and the woods of 
Calder wave ; where Spottiswood was born, and where Knox first 
dispensed the Reformation Sacrament, the fatherless boy conned 
his lessons studiously, yet found in the beautiful scenery of the 
neighbourhood, the balmy air of the country, and the free and 
frolicsome habits of rustic life, health and enjoyment. So rapid 
was the progress made under the care of Dr. Sommers, that he was 
thought qualified to attend the Latin and Greek classes in the 
university in which his ancestors had held professional offices. 
These classes were then taught, the former by Professor William 
liichardeon, the latter by Professor Young. Richardson was the 
author of several poems, plays, criticisms on Shakespere, and other 
esaays in literature, and editor of most of those splendid and accu- 
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rate classics which were Issued from the press of the Messrs. Fonles. 
He was a tasteful and eleeant, rather than a profound or original, 
writer. His professional auties were performed with honesty, and 
attended with advantage. Toung was a man of substantial attain- 
ments, less celebrated than his predecessor, Moor, and less dashing 
and flashy than his successor, Sandford ; he was an excellent disci- 
plinarian and trainer, a man of cultured mind, mature judgment, 
and literary taste. From these men he got a fair junior class 
drilling ; but, on 4;he supposition that he was too young to cope 
successfully and safely with the members of the senior classes, ne 
was withdrawn, much to his own chagrin, from the collegiate life, 
and placed as a pupil in the school of Dr. Dean, at Bromley, in 
the neighbourhood of liondon, where he remained for two years, 
and then returned to the university, where, under the same pro- 
fessors, he pursued in the higher classes Humanity and Greek. 

It was not, however, till he entered the logic class, conducted by 
the celebrated professor, George Jardine, that the whole powers of 
his mind were excited, and he began to feel the full interest and 
rapture of a congenial theme. Jardine was one of the ablest pro- 
fessors of logic tnat ever occupied the chair, which Smith had fifled, 
Hume and Burke had failed to get, and a Dr. Clow had managed 
to have and hold. Jardine did not teach logic, properly so called, 
but he knew how, with sound judgment, and a quiet but effective 
enthusiasm, to excite the reflective faculties of the young, and make 
them feel the pleasures of the exercise of thought. He opened his 
class by reading and commenting on Xenophon's " Memorabilia of 
Socrates ;" then he explained and illustrated the Aristotelic logic ; 
and afterwards proceeded to describe and analyze the powers of 
die understanding. This he followed by detailed exemplifications 
of induction, by practical exercises in definition, division, classifi- 
cation, generalization, and in the use of all those resources of art 
by which the faculty of reason is developed, improved, and pro- 
perly fitted for the acquisition of knowledge and the investigation 
of truth. A short course of rhetoric, as an auxiliary to logic, closed 
his annual " Outlines of a Philosophical Education.*' Under genial 
culture such as this, Hamilton's mind^ budded, opened, expanded, 
and blossomed into thought. His keen intellect enabled him to 
follow the dim forms of truths into their far inner retreats in the 
mind ; and his active alacrity of thought quickly uncouched them 
from their close-lying lairs, and brought them forth, the captives of 
his research. The acute patience, the full vigour, the industrious 
inquisitiveness of his, received suitable exercise in this class, where 
originality got a fair chance, not only of manifestation, but of 

I)raise. The tuition which Jardine gave was invaluable — it stimu- 
ated, exerted, gratified, enlarged, improved, and elevated the mind 
in all its capacities, active and passive. 

The honourable academic aistinctions, which the logic class 
offered to the diligent and deserving, Hamilton gained easily, for 
he carried off* all me highest prizes in this department. How he 
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succeeded in tlie matliematical class we have not been able to learn ; 
but we know that, as a gymnastic of the mind, he did not esteem 
either the geometric or the algebraic arts. It is probable that he 
passed fair, though not distinguishedly, through that portion of the 
curriculum. He does not employ tne language of mathematics 
with the ease, frequency, and illustrative delight of an adept, and 
hence may be concluded not to have been so profoundly versed in 
its specialities, as to find them tripping to his pen-point in expla- 
natory passages. In the moral pnilosophy class he was again 
among topics Kindred to his genius, and he again successfully con- 
tested, won, and wore the palm of victory over his compeers. About 
this very time the recent death of Kant — which occurred on 12th 
February, 1804— gave rise to much talk and debate concerning the 
▼alue of the labours of that illustrious thinker, and the new roeta- 
physic creeds advanced by his successors, Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, 
&c. This gave his interest in metaphysical pursuits greater inten- 
sity, and led him to study the German language, that he might 
learn in the original the secrets of thought which had been unveUed 
by these acute psychologists. 

Du^ald Stewart owed his knowledge of the Kantian philosophy 
to Latin and French translations ; Thomas Brown depended very 
much upon the French outlines and abstracts ; but Hamilton was a 
thorough German scholar, and drew his knowledge of the systems 
of philosophy prevalent among Teuton thinkers from their very 
fountain and source — the publications of the authors themselves. 
It was fortunate that at this time the occasioning impulse to the 
study of German and of German thought shotdd have been given, 
as it materially widened the horizon of his speculations, and opened 
up regions of research, captivating, because new. Nor was the 
direct filiation of the metaphysic of Kant from the Scottish philo- 
sophy of Hume, and the similarity of its starting-point to that of 
Iteid, trifling auxiliaries to the interest he felt. It was the Ger- 
manic son of a Scottish sire, and was not wholly alien in spirit to 
its Caledonian sister. This fact is capable of the most irrefragable 
proof. B/cid told Hume, " I shall always avow myself your disciple 
m metaphysics ; '* and Kant says, "By Hume I was first startled 
out of my dogmatic slumber." Studying in the class-room where 
Reid taught, and trained by a logician whom Hume befriended, it 
was natural that the young thinker should be anxious to know to 
what results these tenets led which had startled Kant into reflec- 
tiveness, and extorted the discipleship of Eeid. 

So great was the reputation of Hamilton in all his classes, that 
he, in 1809, was unanimously chosen Snell Bursar, the richest 
token of approval the university has to bestow. Adam Smith had 
been sent to Oxford on the same foundation, and John Gibson 
Lockhart was, we think, Hamilton's immediate successor in this 
bursariate. This is, perhaps, the largest and most liberal en4ow- 
ment open for competition to the students of Scotland. It arises 
from the rents of the manor of Ufl'ton, in Warwickshire, bequeathed, 
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in 1638, by Jolin Snell, Esq.^ to the Unirersity of Glasgow, which 
has the sole nomination of the exhibitioners, for the education of 
Scottish students at Baliol College, Oxford. It is tenable for ten 
years, and the endowment supplies about £100 per annum to the * 
recipients, who must, however, have spent three years in the 
university whence the bursary is gained. Here there were leisure 
and learning possible for ten years, and for some time thereafter he 

Eursued assiduously, devotedly, a course of study, which resulted in 
is attaining first-class honours with unprecedented distinction. 
With what plodding diligence, what fagging and fatiguing indomit- 
abnity, he laboured, is almost incredible, were the facts not sub- 
stantiated upon the very higliest and the most unimpeachable 
authority — that of the examiners themselves. 

The Kev. Eichard Jenkyns, D.D., Master of Baliol College, 
Oxford, thus expresses himself upon this point : — " I have seldom 
met with an individual who so happily as Sir William Hamilton 
combined a clear and vigorous intellect with an ardent and inde- 
fatigable zeal in literary pursuits ; and certainly never knew one 
who more successfully directed his mental powers to profound 
researches into the systems of modem as well as of ancient philo- 
sophy. Of this he gave the strongest proof in his public examina- 
tion for his degree, when he was prepared in a miich greater degree 
number of abstruse and difficult books than is usually the case, 
and by his knowledge of them obtained the highest distinction the 
examiners could bestow." " The honours of the University of 
Oxford," we learn from the Rev. William Villers, of the same 
college, " are conferred according to the ability and learning of the 
candidates, as proved in the public examinations for their first 
degree." He also informs ub that Sir William Hamilton's exami- 
nation, " which continued for two days, and occupied in all twelve 
hours," was not only "unequalled for the number, but likewise for 
the diflSculty of the authors." The distinguished Orientalist, the 
Rev. Alexander JNicol, Professor of Hebrew in Christ Church, who 
was one of the keepers of the Bodley Library, is even more explicit 
in his evidence, for he informs us that Hamilton " allowed himself 
to be examined in more than four times the number of philosophical 
and didactic books ever wont to be taken up for the highest 
honours-, and those likewise authors far more abstruse than had 
previously been attempted in the schools ; while, at the same time, 
ne was examined in more than any ordinary complement of merely 
classical works;" and, indeed, the E;ev. Mr. Villers states that 
" in fourteen of his books on the abstruser subjects of G-reek philo- 
sophy he was not questioned, the greater part of these being 
declared by the masters to be too abstrusely metaphysical for 
examination." 

We have sometimes wondered if it was in allusion to, and 
in ;rememl)rance of this last-mentioned fact, that in his article 
on Recent English Treatises on Logic, published in the Edinburgh 
JReview, April, 1833, he wrote thus : — ** Since the re-introduction, 
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however limitecl, of a real examination for the first degree of A^s, 
a powerful stimulus has been applied to other studies, — to lo^ic 
none. Did a candidate make himself master of the organon [of 
Aristotle ?] — he would find as little favour from the dispensers of 
academical distinction as he had previously obtained'assistaoce from 
his tutor. For the public examiners could not be expected either 
to put questions on what they did not understand, or to encourage 
the repetition of such overt manifestations of their own ignorance." 
This statement, though written twenty years after he had left the 
university, sound's like an autobiographical hint, and according as it 
does, with a well-authenticated fact m his own Oxford experience, 
we think it all the more probable that he meant to instance his own 
case, as an undeniable proof of his assertion regarding the low 
state into which the study of logic had then fallen in the university 
that has since been graced by the names of Copleston, Whately, 
Hinds, Huyshe, Hampden, 6. C. Lewis, Thomson, Chretien, 
Moberley, Mansel, &c., instead of Aldrich, Bentham, and Kett. 
The example of Sir William Hamilton has not been one of the 
least efl&cacious causes of this singular change and happy im- 
provement. 

While employed in these apparently thankless studies, necessi- 
tating so much sedulous appHcation and severe exercise of mind, 
and winning so little encouraging regard, Hamilton did not feel 
the duty irksome or unpleasant ; on the contrary, he found in them 
per 86 "an over-payment of delight.'* He speak^ gratefully of 
Haliol College a* a place (we give his own words) "in which I 
spent the happiest of the happy years of youth, which is never 
recollected but with afiection, and from which, as I gratefully 
acknowledge, I carried into life a taste for those studies which 
have constituted thdmost interesting of my subsequent pursuits."* 
It is well to be re-assured, on such authority, that ** studies" do 
indeed, as Lord Bacon has said, " serve for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability," in and by and for themselves alone. 

Though on subjects of theology his erudition was extensive and 
minute, Sir William Hamilton chose the profession of law as more 
consonant to his personal position than the church. He, accord- 
ingly, returned to Edinburgh in 1812, was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1813, and immediately thereafter began to walk the Parlia- 
mentary House in Edinburgh, generally the initiatory practice of a 
young advocate. Without much employment in the perusal of 
briefs, he had leisure to follow his bookish inclinations, and to 
proceed in making those enormous acquisitions which so astonished 
and perplexed his compeers. Even De Quincey, who was no undistin- 
goisned glutton of books — who became acquainted with Hamilton in 
1814 — says that John WUson (Christopher i^orth) spoke of his fellow- 
advocate as " occasionally gazed at as a monster of erudition," and 
describes the popular impression about him then in these terms : — 
*' Indeed, the extent of his reading was said to be portentous — in 
* Discussions on Philosophy, 1852, page 659. 
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fa^t, friglitful ; and, to some extent, eren saspicious ; so tliat certain 
I'^dies thought him * no canny ;' for, if arithmetic could demonstrate 
that all the days of his life ground down and pulverized into * wee 
wee* globules of five or eight minutes each, and strunp upon threads, 
woida not furnish a rosary anything like corresponding, in its sepa- 
' rate beads or counters, to the books he was known to nave studied 
and familiarly used, then it became clearer that he must have had 
extra aid, And in some way or other must have read by proxy." 
This slightly burlesqued statement indicates, however, that Hamil- 
ton's multifarious reading was a known and patent topic of conver- 
sation in the literary society of Edinburgh — then very remarkable 
for the number of able men who tilled the circles of its social life, 
e.g., Scott, Lockhart, Brown, Stewart, Ritchie, Leslie, Playfair, 
Brewster, Wilson, Jeffrey, Cockbum, PiUans, Combe, Napier, 
Moir, &c. These men were able to detect and expose the results 
of " vague, tumultuary reading," which inflates with the persuasion, 
without conferring the reality of erudition. That Hamilton stood 
this test is proof, independently of the vast masses of marshalled 
learning which he reproduces m his works, that he possessed, as 
John Wilson afterwards said, " great talents and matchless acquire- 
ments." The same assiduous and studious life, for which he had 
been remarkable in Oxford, he continued to pursue in Edinburgh, 
not only from inclination, but from habit; for aheunt studia in 
mores — studies become habits. He continued to acquire- friends 
and fame, but httle profitable practice. About 1815 he was 
requested to become an office-bearer in the Mid-Calder church as 
elaer, and shortly afterwards succeeded in being served heir to his 
cousin — Bx>bert Hamilton, who died unmarried at St. Helena — and 
lineal heir male to Sir Bx>bert Hamilton, Bart., a descendant of Sir 
John Fitz-Gilbert de Hamilton, of Hossavon and Fingalton, the 
second son of the founder of the house of Hamilton. On accom- 
plishing this, he re-assumed the title which he had acquired the 
right to bear — though it had been long in abeyance de facto, though 
not dejure. 

Shortly after his settlement in Edinburgh, Hamilton acquired the 
friendship of Dugald Stewart, and with Brown, the representatives 
at that time of the Scottish philosophy. This acquaintanceship was 
useful to both. Hamilton assisted the elder metaphysician in 
attaining such a knowledge of the philosophers of Germany as he 
had : and as the holder of the chair of morals, Stewart lent his aid 
to the younger thinker in his efforts to gain a professorship in the 
university. This opportunity for exerting the good offices of friend- 
ship occurred on the death of Dr. Thomas Brown, 2nd April, 1820, 
ana on his own retirement from the professoriate. The most note- 
worthy Whig candidates were Sir William Hamilton, advocate, and 
John Young, LL.D. (1781.1829), Professor of Philosophy in Belfast 
College, whose " Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy" have since 
been published, under the editorship of William Caims, his suc- 
cessor. The now celebrated John Wilson, also an advocate, and 
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then Httle more than imping; his wings in BlackwoocTs Magazine, 
though known as the Newdigate poem prizeman of Magdalene 
College. Oxford, the author of " The Isle of Pahns" (1812), " The 
City of the Plague" (1816) ; and noted for his impetuous tempera- 
ment, his gymnastic powers, and his reckless profusion of money, 
energy, and thought — was the favourite Tory candidate. Ebony 
and lus " set," Sir Walter Scott. Ac, of course helped Wilson ; 
and the Oxonians, Dr. M'Crie (the biographer of Knox), Dugald 
Stewart, &c., worked for Hamilton. The contest was exceedingly 
keen, hut not bitter. Hamilton had written nothing, was retired, 
and averse to canvassing — ^justly regarding that system as an insult 
to the patrons and a degradation to the candidate. A. majority of the 
city council, or magistrates of Edinburgh — ^who were then the electors 
— were Tories, staunch and true. They ignored the express and special 
culture and claims of Hamilton, the whimsical and eccentric aispo- 
sition of Wilson, and made the latter the victor. It so happened 
that the appointment was one of the best for the man and tne uni- 
versity which could have heen made ; but that did not result from 
the motives and grounds for voting which the councillors had, but 
from the genuine imspoilable nature of that noble intellect with 
which Christopher North was endowed, which made him able 
for anything — especially anything demanding prolific profusion 
of mind. 

In 1821, the Faculty of Advocates offered him the chair of 
Universal History and Koman Antiquities, of which they were the 
patrons, and this position he accepted. The salary attached to the 
possession of the chair is small, and not being included in the com- 
pulsory curriculum, there are few fees exigible from its attendants — 
mdeed, it is sometimes impossible to get up even a nominal class. 
Hamilton succeeded in collecting a class, and the lectures he 
delivered while incumbent of that professorship have been spoken 
of with enthusiasm for " their sagacity, leammg, eloquence, and 
philosophical spirit." The chief topic discussed by. him in these 
lectures was "tne influence of the laws, literature, and philosophy 
of ancient nations upon modem civilization" — a subject of much 
importance, and one which, if treated in the fuD, impartial, and 
thoughtful style of Sir William Hamilton's other productions, must 
have been of great value and interest. 

About this time (1813*1825) the theory of Dr. Gall, known as 
Phrenology, which had been publicly expounded in Edinburgh by 
his chief disciple, Spurzheim, was attracting much attention ; and in 
1819 the " Essays on Phrenology," by George Combe, the great 
populanzer of that subject in Britain, were published. The opinions 
ccmtained in this work were further elaborated, generalized, and 
apptlied, in a subsequent work of great ability and research, in 1828, 
entitled " The Constitution of Man," and perfectly arranged and 
systematized in 1836, in Combe's most ambitious work, the "System 
of Phrenology." His brother Andrew applied the same theory to 
health and its preservation, in several excellent and useful compo- 
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sitions. In tlie excitement this occasioned, Hamilton took part, and 
entered into an elaborate and long-continued investigation — by an 
extensive and minute course of anaix>mical experiments, in which 
he dissected several hundred brains of men and animals — into the 
principles of that (real or so-called) science. In 1826 he read two 
papers, containing the results of these researches, before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, which involved him in a controversial corres- 

?ondence both with Dr. Combe in the first place, and latterly with 
)r. Spurzheim in 1828. The debate was never explicitly terminated. 
On the election of Francis Jefi'rey to the Deanship of the Faculty 
of Advocates, he regarded it as his duty to resign the editorship of 
the Edinburgh Review — in which, during the twenty-seven earliest 
years of- its existence, he had written no fewer than 201 articles. 
Mr. MacVey Napier, Professor of Conveyancing in the University 
of Edinburgh, author of two clear and succinct essays on Lord 
Bacon and Sir Walter Ealeigh, and afterwards editor of the 
seventh edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica — a personal friend 
of Hamilton's — was chosen to succeed the Scottish Aristarchus. 
On accepting the management, Napier at once set about collecting 
an able staff of collaborateurs, and, among others, requested Sir 
William Hamilton to lend him some assistance. The brilliant, 
specious, and eloquent lectures of Victor Cousin, delivered in 1828, 
on the " History of Philosophy," had received no notice from the 
reviews and magazines of Britain; and Napier, anxious to signalize 
his opening issues, suggested them as a fitting topic for Sir William 
Hamilton's consideration. This he was at first unwilling to under- 
take, because he highly admired Cousin, and yet felt compelled 
to dissent from the theory he advocated with so much energy, 
ability, and learning. Napier insisted ; Hamilton consented ; and 
in October, 1829, the paper, hurriedly written, appeared, with the 
title, the " Philosophy of the Unconditional." Sir William Hamilton 



acknowledges himself that its " reasonings were of course not under- 
stood, and naturally, for a season, declared incomprehensible." 
Cousin was himself among the first to perceive, to admit, and to 
proclaim its singular excellenee as "an article written for a few 
minds only throughout Europe, whilst to the multitude its very 
force and merit will render it obscure ;" and pushed his chivalry 
80 far as to invite M. Peisse to translate it into French. A life-long , 
literary friendship sprung up from this intellectual warfare, and 
Hamilton and Cousin, though opposed to each other in philoso- 
phical theories, maitained a chivalrously honourable admiration and 
respect for each other thenceforth. 

The article which met such a magnanimous, reception from the 
Plato of modern France is a lucid, comprehensive, critical, and 
almost encyclopaediac paper, showing a perfect mastery of the 
details, historic and speculative, of the course of philosophy, and 
exemplifying a capacity for persistent introspection and exquisite 
analysis such as is rare and singular. Cousin's eclectic attempt to 
combine the philosophy of experience [Beidism] and the philosophy 
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of pure reason [Kantism] into one by the correlation and unition of 
the unconditioned with the conditioaed — one, many, and connection 
— infinity, finity, and a mutual nexus, or Ego — is first concisely and 
clearly summarized, then ably and distinctly controverted — the 
counter-assertion bein^, that " the unconditioned is incognizable 
and inconceivable ; its notion being only negative of the con- 
ditioned, which last can alone be positively known or conceived/* 
In the course of the critique, acute analyses of the systems — so far 
as they relate to the topic — of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Aristotle, &c., 
are given, and Cousin's position in relation to these thinkers is esti- 
mated and adjudged upon. The concluding observations on Cousin's 
speculative theology are singularly keen, chiselled, and discrimina- 
tive ; yet towards the close he re-animates the mind of the thinker, 
who laments this everlasting evanishment of a true, or rather a 
trustworthy metaphysic, by saying, — " Not to despair of philosophy 
is a last infirmity of noble minds." The stronger the intellect, the 
stronger the confidence in its force ; the more ardent the appetite 
for knowledge, the less are we prepared to canvass the uncertainty 
of the futui'e ;" and Socratically counselling " a learned ignorance'* 
as man's highest intellectual aim, he closes his striking ana thought- 
ful paper — now acknowledged to be one of the most invaluable 
original contributions to specxdative theology which our day has 
produced. 

In the same year, 1829, as he made his first distinct step, into the 
arena of philosophical literature, and at the age of forty-one married 
his cousin, Miss Marshall, and this may perhaps have been the 
reason that the paper was " hastily written.' During the succeed- 
ing seven years Hamilton continued to contribute to the Edinburgh 
Beview, and enriched its pages with many valuable papers. Of these 
it would be unfair to cite any except those which ne has acknow- 
ledged and withdrawn from their anonymity by re-publication ; 
noi^ can we even mention all these, because they do not explicitly 
appertain to that character in which we are specially desirous of 
presenting Sir William Hamilton to the reader, viz., as a modern 
logician. 

" The Philosophy of Perception*' is the very basis and ground- 
work of Psychology. It is the very central pith of the Scottish 
metaphysic — which is, in reality, an outgrowth of consciousness — 
which is the faculty of knowing that and what we know. Hamilton's 
paper bearing the above title, published in the Edinburgh Review, 
October, 1830, is a most exhaustive inquiry into the grounds of 
consciousness, and the means, methods, and results of perception. 
It has been excelled in acute research and historic accuracy only by 
the author's own " Note B of Presentative and Representative 
Knowledge," subjoined to his edition of Eeid's works — of the issue 
of which this paper was the dccasioning cause. 

These two contributions to the psychology, however, rather than 
to the philosophy of perception, are perhaps the most erudite and 
exphcit discussions the subject has yet had. They are a concise 
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summary of the best speetdations of the best thinkers — British and 
foreign — on this intricate topic. Their highest praise is the fact, 
that their doctrine has been more or less overtljr or covertly intro- 
duced into every subsequent philosophy of the mind. The phraseo- 
logy of the article might, in some respects, be objected to ; the 
singular skill in introspective analysis cannot be denied. Perhaps 
a little animus against Brown is perceptible in the passer, though 
we ourselves are not prepared whoUy to exonerate that subtile and 
daring extemporizer of philosophy from the charge brought against 
him by the man who failed to become his successor. 

The various papers Hamilton furnished to the Edinburgh Review 
in 1831 on " Tne National Satire of Germany"— erudite, acute, and 
interesting ; and on " The English Universities" — trenchant, pithy, 
and important ; in 1820, " On the Revolutions of Medicine' — inge- 
nious, learned, and curious ; in 1833, " On German Schools' — 
honest, clear, unhesitating, and minutely accurate ; in 1834, " On 
the Patronage of Universities'* — not untinctured with personal 
feeling, hut extremely historical, and exceedinglv able ; " On the 
Rights of Dissenters to admission to the Englist Universities" — 
forethoughtful, liberal, critical, and able ; in 1836, in continuation, 
of that same subject, and " On the Deaf and Dumb" — ^rich in fact, 
philosophy, and feeling, — do not come specially within the scope of 
our article, though worthy of mention and praise ; nor do we tnink 
the critique on the translation of Tenneman's " Manual of the 
History of Philosophy" ought to detain us now — as its object has 
been attained, in the issue of a superior, though still a heavy, ren- 
dering of that able work. We may also advantageously defer— with 
the mere mention at present in chronological order — the noticeable 
paper on " Logic," 1833, and those on " Mathematics'* and " Clas- 
sical Learning," 1836. Other opportunities will arise for dealing 
with these materials. 

We take as a halting-place for our present article the pause in 
the energies of Hamilton which preceded the attainment of that 
success which he merited, but haa hitherto failed to gain. A life 
of intense labour, unencouraged, unrewarded, uncheered by scho- 
lastic appreciation or popular favour, had been undergone, and 
every effort seemed to leave him as hopeless as before. There is, 
however, " a silver lining to every cloud, " and the gloom was getting 
overpast. The persistent industry of his life was not to go unre- 
warded ; and when we open the scene again, wc shall find that the 
coyest damsel of the Fates — Success — had begun to look upon his 
wooing not unpropitiously. o. N. 
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IS THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY EECOGNIZED IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A DISTIIiCT OEDER IN 
THE CHURCH P 

AFFIBHATITB ABTICLE. — I. 

It is obvious that in the discussion of this question everything 
tnms upon the meaning attached to the word order. It is some- 
times used in the sense of a religious fraternity ; as, for example, 
"the Order of Benedictines," who affect a sanctity altogether 
spurious. So understood, its kindred term is caste ; as, for example, 
the caste of Brahmins, denoting a breed or race of men, by birth 
and calling superior in sancti^ to the rest of their feUow-men. 
As such, the word " order " cannot, in connexion with christian 
ministers, be too strongly repudiated by a clergy anxious to ennoble, 
instead of degrading mankind, and by a laity alive to the fact, that 
a clerical caste and liberty, civil and. religious, can never coexist. 
In the words of Bishop Hoadly, " till a consummate stupidity be 
established and spread over the land, nothing tends so much to 
destroy aU respect to the clergy, as the demand of more than can 
be due to them." We shall employ it as denoting a distinct class 
in a christian community, with weU-defined o£Sce, claims, and dues 
in the church, and a status in society. 

In 1 Cor. xii. 28, a distinction is made between the " some " and 
"the church;" and this distinction is declared to be of "God." 
In apostolic times, " aU " were not apostles, or prophets, or teachers 
(ver. 29). In the nature of things it could not be otherwise ; for 
"if the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing?" and, 
"If the whole body were hearing, where were the smelling P" 
Therefore " G-od has set some in the church." The gifts of God 
are imequally distributed among men, and becoming disciples of 
Christ does not alter this diversity of talents and influence. 
Spiritual graces are undoubtedly communicated, but with the same 
inequality of distribution ; for " to one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge ; to another 
faith ; . . . the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will " (ver. 8 — II). After the ascension, Christ " gave some, 
(to be) apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry " fEphes. iv. 8 — 12). Tnese are " orders " in 
the church, if words nuve any distinct meaning. They are of 
divine appointment, as denoted by the expressions, Christ has 
"given " — God has " set them in the church." 
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The bishops, or elders, eoually with apostles and evangelists, had 
a status, because of their office. " If any man desire the office of a 
bishop, he desireth a good work** (1 Tim. iii. 1). This official 
position is honoured by a special mention : " To the saints that are 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons *' (Phil. i. 1). In writing 
to the Hebrews, the apostle sent a salutation to the rulers and the 
saiuts (Heb. xiii. 24), a discrimination which would not fail to be 
significant of a recognized status of the former among the latter. 
The prominence given to " some set in a church " gave a position 
to those tlius singled out, had they none before. The apostle 
unquestionably recognized a difference between official and non- 
official persons. A lock implies a shepherd ; a vineyard, a culti- 
vator ; and a soldier, enlistment and warfare, on behalf of those out 
of whose ranks he is chosen. The church is described as a flock 
and a vineyard, and the minister as the shepherd and the planter 
(1 Cor. ix. 7). In the defence of general interests, the minister 
engages in "warfare." And as the apostle honourably mentions 
the office-bearer, so he enjoins a similar recognition on the part of 
Christians, who are to " know " and to " esteem highly in love " 
those who are " over them in the Lord *' (1 Thess. v. 12, 13). 

To the distinction arising out of superior spiritual graces, a divine 
appointment, and an official position, to which an inspired apostle 
designedly gives prominence, is added that which grows out of 
spiritual direction and authority. The word ** over you," in 
1 Thess. V. 12, 13, is rendered by "ruleth**m 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12. 
To denote this rule, the word archein is never used in the New 
Testament, but proistasthaL The former savours of a despotic 
sway, uncongenial in a community of freemen. The latter is 
selected because the rule of a minister is strictly constitutional ; 
whose object is not personal power, but subjection to the wise and 
beneficent laws of Christ, whom he represents, and in whose name 
and behalf he presides. Discipline, for harmony's sake, cannot be 
dispensed with in a church. " He," says Milton, " that hath read 
with judgment of nations and commonwealths, of cities and camps, 
of peace and war, sea and land, will readily agree that the flourish- 
ing and decaying of all civil societies, all the movements and turn- 
ings of human occasions, are moved to and fro as iipon the arch of 
discipline." Anarchy results as much when all aflfect to rule, as 
when none submit. " God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all churches of the saints " (1 Cor. xiv. 33). Hence the 
injunctions to submit to rule are of frequent occurrence in the 
epistles. The Thessalonians were required to " know *' — that is, to 
recognize— their elders as " over them " (1 Thess. v. 12, 13). The 
Hebrews were to "remember" (Heb. xiii. 7) to "obey," and 
"submit themselves'' (ver. 17) to those "who had the rule over 
them." In selecting a man for the office of elder, care was to be 
taken that he had the qualities of mind that would command defer- 
ence and submission (1' Tim. iii. 6) ; for if he " knew not how to 
rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of God P " 
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Now, discipline cannot be exercised without recognized authority. 
It is equally true, that a person or persons must bo acknoviledged as 
having the right to rule. Authority must, therefore, be vested in 
some, and not diffused among the whole, which would destroy all rule, 
ruling order grows out of necessity in a community of Christians. 
Although great diversity of opinion prevails as to the mode in which 
this rule is to be exercised, all denominations of Christians, that 
kold together for any length of time, acknowledge the necessity of 
a ruling class. Whether the origin of this right, as vested m a 
particular person, be popular election, as among Congregationalists, 
or episcopal appointment, as among Episcopalians ; or a mixed 
body, composed of clerical and lay elders, as among Presbyterians j 
or a conference, as among Wealeyans, — are questions which divide 
Christians into sections ; but all agree in the necessity of a ruling 
class in the church. No stronger proof that the New Testament 
recognizes such an order need be sought anywhere else than in the 
fact, that Plymouth Brethren, who do not admit of a ruling class, 
are perpetually broken up, and reformed to be scattered afresh ; 
and that the Society of Friends, notwithstanding their harmless 
fanaticism in this relation, have ruling elders. 

The minister in the primitive churches was required to " give 
himself wholly ** (1 Tim. iv. 16) to reading, teaching, and exhorting. 
The words above quoted are, literally, " be in them," and are of the 
Bame effect as "continue in them," which the apostle employs in 
the next verse. It is simply impossible to be in and continue in 
spiritual occupations, if, as would necessarily follow, the greater 
part of one's time, and energies, and thoughts are devoted to 
secular pursuits. " It is not reason that " ministers " should leave 
the word of God to serve tables " (Acts vi. 2), although serving 
tables be for the benefit of the poor. "No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to be a soldier" (2 Tim. ii. 4). "This 
one thing I do " is the soul of j)roficiency in any calling. We have 
many homely proverbs, which the reader can recall for himself, in 
illustration of the importance of this principle of exclusiveneas ; 
and the christian minister is plainly warned, that if his " profiting 
in all things " (1 Tim. iv. 15) connected with his calling is to 
"appear," he must be "in them," and "continue in them." 
" Saving himself and them that hear him " (1 Tim. iv. 16) is, by an 
inspired authority, declared to depend upon exemption from the 
cares and anxieties inseparable from secular pursuits. 

We find in certain cases that Paul and Barnabas engaged in 
handicrafts for a hvelihood, but care is taken to explain their excep- 
tional character. Among the Ephesians, his motive is stated to 
have been the poverty of the church, which induced him to earn a 
livelihood, to avoid pressure upon their scanty means, and thus to 
set an example to their elders (Acets xx. 17 ; corap. ver. 35). Among 
the Thessalonians he pursued the same course (2 Thess. iii. 8). 
but took care to remind them of the inconvenience to which ho 
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thus exposed himself, and to inform them that it was not because 
ministers should, as a rule, engage in earning their livelihood 
(ver. 9). Xbis care to explain his reasons is a clear indication that 
the elders or pastors at Ephesus and Thessalonica did not support 
themselves by worldly occupation. The apostle did not censure 
them for their mode of living ; and, by explaining the reasons of 
his own deviation from their practice, shows that his course, and 
not theirs, was in need of some justification. Now, if nothing else 
could be adduced in support of tiie subject of this paper, this simple 
fact of exemption from secular employment would convert ministers 
into a distinct order in the church. While Christians in general 
were bound to secular work for self-support (2 Thess. iii. 10), their 
elders were required to abstain from it for their own salvation and 
of those that heard them. The respective natures of their occupa- 
tions divide men into distinct classes, and the profession of a minis- 
ter has unavoidably the same effect among Christians. 

The danger of the notion of caste being superadded to that of an 
order is nowhere so obvious as in connection with this exemption 
from secular pursxdts. There is nothing debasing in trade and 
commerce, though there is much in their associated vices. The 
minister has no peculiar sanctity of character or office which in him 
makes work a degradation. Men of some " profession '* fall into a 
siUy contempt of the "tradesman." This feeling, if unchecked, 
produces additional evils in the church. If cherished by the pastor, 
and favoured by his flock, a priesthood, with its despised laitv, is 
the inevitable result. To prevent this great evil, the example of 
Paul making tents should never be out of sight. " Our ministers," 
said Milton, " think scorn to use a trade, ana count it the reproach 
of this age that tradesmen preach the gospel. It were to be wished 
they were all tradesmen ; they would not then, so many of them, 
for want of another trade, make a trade of their preaching ; and 
yet they clamour that tradesmen preach; and yet they preach, 
while they themselves are the worst of all tradesmen.** 

Out of this exclusive devotion to their spiritual duties arises 
the necessity of ministerial support at the cost of their flocks, which 
materially assists in constituting a distinct order in the church. For 
teaching and ruling the elders are to be " counted worthy of double 
honour'* (1 Tim. v. 17). Time, the word translated honour, is 
synonymous with our word fee, or pay, or salary, as the English 
reader will perceive by the illustration ^ven by the apostle in the 
succeeding verse, " for the Scripture saith, thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn." And, as declared by our Lord 
himself (Luke x. 7), " the labourer is worthy of his hire.** This 
right to remuneration is grounded upon a sense of common justice. 
A man does not " go a warfare at his own charges." The husband- 
man, in planting a vineyard, acquires a right to " eat of its fruits.** 
The peasant, in ploughing and threshing, earns a right to " par- 
take* in the results (1 Cor. ix. 7). Those who, under the former 
dispensation, "ministered about holy things lived of the thing! 
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of the tCToprle/' and those " idio waited at the altar were partakers 
-with the altar." This principle of snstentation has not been swept 
tEway with the temple, the altar, and the priest ; for " even so hath 
Ihe Xiord prdained, that they who preach the Gospel should lire of 
the Gospel," 1 Cor. ix. 13» 14. Thus arises a claim to support, 
fltjled by the apoetle a " power over" the church ^ver. 12). Ter- 
jK>n8 who, fr(»n their office and thmr work, acquire this right, must 
of necessity become an order in the <^UTch. 

For reasons similar to those which induced the apostle at Ephesus 
andThessalonicato earn alireiihood, wefind him gratuitously preach- 
ing at Corinth (1 Cor. ix.) Cirdumstances made it expedient for 
him personally to forego his claims ; but he takes care to show that it 
was not to establish a precedent. For he observes, ** If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing," that is, an exaction to 
be resented, "if we shall reap your carnal things?" (ver. 11). 
It appears incidentally, that while serving them freely he " robbed 
other churches," "taking wages of them," 2 Cor. xiv. 9. The 
terms employed denote the idea of a reproach upon the Corinthians 
that one ministering to them received wages from other com- 
snmities. It is clear, also, that Cephas and others, with their 
&milies (1 Cor. ix. 5 — 12), were living at the cost of the Corinthian 
Ohurdi. Their position is not censured, but, on the contrary, the 
apostle puts in an equal claim : ** If others be partakers of this 
power over you, are not we rather P" So well established was the 
idea that those " who preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel," 
^at the apostle Paul was thought inferior in dignity to Peter, 
in not receiving pecuniary support. He mildly taunts them for this 
absurd inference from his disinterested conduct : — " What is it 
wherein you were inferior to other churches, except it be that 

1 myself was not burdensome to you P Forgive me this wrong," 

2 Cor. xii. 13. Some went to the length of denying his apostle- 
ship on Ihe ground of his not receiving public support, and he 
chidlenged them to show that he had not " the power," that is, 
^xaiman, a right, to " eat and drink" at the cost of the Corinthian 
CaiuTch (1 Cor. ix. 3, 4). 

It has now been shown that pastors and teachers were divinely 
appointed ; were distinguished m the church by special qualifica- 
tions; had an "office" which gave them a status honoured by 
special mention in the apostolic epistles, and demanding the respect 
of their people; had a recognized authority to rule and direct 
in spiritual matters; and were, for efficiency's sake, exclusively 
devoted to their calling, which entitled them to live on the con- 
tributions of their flocks, on the principle of common justice and a 
divine ordinance. On these accumulated evidences w© conclude 
^^t ministers necessarily formed a distinct order in the church, 
imd it r^nains only to show that this order of things was not 
simply provisional, like the apostolate. 

The different orders enimierated in Ephes. iv. 11, were given 
"for the perfecting of the saints" in the unity of the faith. Till 

leoi. c 
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that end is attained, the means must continue, Among these 
orders we find apostles and prophets. Prophets were to cease, for 
*• prophecy" was to " fail" (1 Cor. xiii. 8). To be an apostle it was 
necessary to have had personal communications from Christ (Acts 
i. 21, 22), to which St. Paul appeals as a proof of his apostleship 
(1 Cor. ix. 1) ; but pastors, or elders, were made overseers by the 
Holy Ghost (Acts xx. 28). In the nature of things, there could be 
no succession of apostles without a standing miracle. There is no 
such inherent obstacle to the succession of elders, and the end 
of their office made that succession necessary in perpetuity. In the 
list of the qualifications, again, nothing impossible under the existing 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit is mentioned (1 Tim. iii. 1 — 8 
Tit. L 5 — 10), — in itself a presumption that eldership was to last. 
Provision, aeain, was made to perpetuate that succession. Timothy 
was directed to " commit to faithful men" what he had received 
from the apostle, with a view to their committing the same to 
others (2 Tim. ii. 2). Though an elder was not, as such, an 
apostle, still an apostle was " dso an elder" (1 Peter v. 1), and as 
such, Paul committed to Timothy (2 Tim. ii. 2) and to Titus (Tit. 
i. 5), who, though evangelists, were also elders, what they were 
again to commit by ordination to others, who, again, were to commit 
the office to others. As far as eldership is concerned, here is 
exp»ress provision made to secure the office to a post-apostolic age, 
giving elders to a fourth generation. This succession is actuauy 
traced in Hebrews xiii. In ver. 7 allusion is made to deceased 
elders (see Barnes on the passage), and in ver. 17 to elders then 
living, showing a third generation of pastors among the Hebrew 
Christians. 

It can, again, be unquestionably argued that the promise of 
perpetual possession made by our Lord to the apostles in Matt, 
xxviii. 19, zO, was given to them as the first of a perpetual series of 
elders, and not in their capacity of apostles. For, as apostles, 
they had no succession ; and, therefore, perpetual presence could 
not be bequeathed to them in a capacity which was simply ^o- 
visional. Further, the promise is m connection with peculiarly 
ministerial, and not apostolic functions. Teaching and oaptizing 
are alone named as parts of that commission to wmch the promise 
of presence in perpetuity is annexed. Now, baptizing was not an 
apostolic function. The greatest of the apostles assures us that 
Christ did not send him to baptize" (1 Cor. i. 14 — 17), but to preach 
the Gospel. Like their Lord (John iv. 2), the apostles did not 
baptize as a rule, but left this to be done by their "disciples." 
Connect *these considerations together, namely, that the apostles 
had no successors ; that they were elders as well as apostles, and as 
elders had successors, as seen in Hebrews xiii., to a third genera- 
tion; that they show that Timothy and Titus succeeded them 
as elders, and through them provided for a succession of elders to a 
fourth generation, extending to a remote post-apostolic age ; that 
one end for which their office was instituted is obviously co-extensive 
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witii the existence of the Christian Church; that a promise of 
presence in perpetuity was made to apostles necessarily in a 
capacity whick was not provisional, and in connection with a com- 
mission to teach and baptize, neither of which was peculiar to the 
apostleship, and one of whidi was not strictly an apostolic, but was 
a ministerial, function ; and you have evidence as demonstrative as 
possible in such a subject, tnat elders, or pastors, or bishops of 
a flock, were to exist " alway, even unto the end of the world." 

The subject of this paper is limited to the field of the New 
Testament, but a glance at early ecclesiastical history would afford 
corroborative evidence that eldership never ceased to exist in the 
Christian Church. Pbesbyteb. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE.— I. » 

" Obedience to the Spirit of God, rather than to the seeming fair pretences of 
men, is the best and most datiful order that a Christian can observe." — Milton. 

It is an object of great importance to point out abuses in existing 
institutions ; but, at the same time, he who desires to reform 
establishments around which the earliest, dearest, and highest 
associations are entwined, wiU assuredly draw down upon himself " 
' rebuke, reproach, and opprobrium : the superficial and unreflecting 
will attribute his opposition to abuses, eitner to antagonism to the 
institutions, or hostility to the officers and leading men. 

At the onset, I may say that I do most heartily and reverently 
admire and love the gospel God has revealed to us in His Word ; 
solemnly and steadfastly believe it able to remedy the evils under 
which humanity groans, — to support, elevate, and sanctify man here, 
and, by developing the higher though incipient faculties of his 
nature, fit him for a brighter world above. 

Neither have I (if I know my own heart) a shadow of hostihty 
against those gifted men who preside over our churches, and occupy 
our pulpits. I consider it an honour to be on terms of friendship 
with some of them, and I am ever ready to co-operate with them 
in any good work. 

But while I thus love religion, aiid fraternize with its ministers,. 
I firmly believe that the christian ministry, as a "distinct and 
sacred order,** is not only unrecognized in Scripture, but it is, in 
many of its present phases, contra^ to the precepts and commands, 
therein contained. 

The Protestant rule of faith, " to the law and the testimony,**" 
should be the rule of church polity and government. I say, should 
be ; but it is not ; there are many things adopted and kept up from 
" policy,** " sake of the interest,*' " respectability," &c., that we 
search Scripture in vain to support. 

Indeed, viewing the vast ana colossal structures of sacerdotalism 
around us, and the importance attached by men of almost all classes 
to clerical influence, it may well be matter of wonder that the 
Scriptural basis on which the whole rests is so strikingly narrow. 
Indeed, very many of the notions upon this subject have more 
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Affinity with the dark days of dominant priesterafl and slavish 
obedience, than either apostolic teaching or Protestant freedom. 

The model of church government, as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, is exceedingly simple ; the reception of the divine life is 
supposed to induce in all the desire as well as the ability to further 
the great ends of christian union, viz., growth in divine things in 
themselves, and aggression on those without. To promote imity of 
action and energy of purpose/two, and only two, permanent ofBoes 
appear to have been instituted — " elders or bishops," and " deacons." 
I say, ** permanent offices," because the apostles, who might appear 
to form a third, were so entirely special, both in their mission and 
qualifications, that they appear neither to have required nor to have 
had successors. * 

" Deacons " foif temporalities, and "elders," or " overseers," as 
they are indifferently and indiscriminately called, to watch the 
spiritual health and weal of the members, and direct their efforts 
for spiritual aggression. 

We find here a " sacred office," but no ** sacred order ;" that is, 
no body of men divorced from, or elevated above, the common 
callings, duties, and cares of life. Further, the work of preaching 
or proclaiming the gospel appears not to have belonged exclusively 
to the eldership at all, but to have been engaged in oy all who had 
the requisite ability, under the control and oversight of the elders. 

Let us now, for one moment, examine the New Testament por- 
trait of an elder ; we shall then be able to judge whether the 
** stated minister " is like the scriptural " elder. 

First, the elders in the primitive church appear to have been 
only limited in numbers bj the number of members the church 
contained with the requisite qualifications. One stated minister 
only, in most cases, undertakes all the duties and functions in the 
present day. Of essential qualifications, they appear to have very 
little in common. The " elder " was to be literally an elder, as 
indicated by " ruling his o^n house well," " having a wife," and 
" children in subjection;" "not a novice," or young convert. As 
** overseer," he was to be "vigilant," "patient," not hasty or 
eovetous. The only essentials now-a-days are not named at all in 
the list, viz., literary training end preaching ability ; for " apt to 
teach" appears to mean not so much preaching ability, as skill in 
imparting religious counsel, advice, and instruction. 

The New Testament shows us the church choosing its elders 
among its own members. Now it sends to some scholastic institu- 
tions for a young man, whose previous habits and training have 
been such as to preclude the possibility of his possessing the quali- 
fications of an " elder ;" or, worse still, they, by appealing to the 
lower feeling of our nature, rob a poorer or weaker sister church of 
a pastor who has some of the scriptural qualifications of an elder. 
It has been said, with about equal point and profanity, " Corpora- 
tion?, having neither conscience to appeal to, bodies to kick, nor 
souls to be damned, are always more selfish than individuals ;" and 
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really, tlie aiter heftrtlessness and loose morality of some of theee 
transactions would go far to show that modem cliHrohes are no 
exception to this rule. 

But the most disastrous departure from {>rimitiye rule and prae- 
tiee appears to be the elerating this one in each church into a 
"sacred order/' or class, with more or less of sacerdotalism or 
priestism about it, and teaching the church (with the exception of 
the Wesleyan use of local agency) to look to this one class for all 
the spiritual culture, help, and training they may require, dis- 
tingnishing them, by title, dress, privilege, and immunity, from the 
reat of their brethren, producing a professional isolation, alike 
detrimental to minister and people. t 

Looking at it from this point, the mournful anomaly presented 
by the present aspect of Christianity, of a combination of effort for 
God, on an unparalleled gigantic scale, producing the smallest of 
results, is, to a great extent, accounted for. At any rate, our prac- 
tice is sufficiently ucseriptural to justify a calm and honest inquiry 
in this direction. 

I wiU now point out a few of the disastrous results of this un- 
seriptural course, first, thote that accrue to the men themselves. 
The adoption of the ministry as a profession is unfavourable to- 
eminent personal piety in the ministers themselves, their religious 
exercises being often enga^d in rather to lead ^e devotions or 
others, than to give expression to their own religious feelings ; has 
a tendency to draw them from a candid examination of the state of 
their inner life. Our best and holiest men have prayed and mourned 
over this evil. 

Again, it positively unfits them for the efficient discharge of 
many of the auties of their office. By their exclusion from the ordi- 
nary duties, callings, anxieties, and temptations of life, they have 
not the opportunities of becoming acquainted with the intricacies 
and tortuous sophisms of the intellect, the sorrows, veamin^s, or 
txials of the hearty or the thousand petty vexations of human hfe. 

Further, it places the minister in an unfair and equivocal position 
with, those that are without ; there are so many features of the 
"trade spirit" about hk appointment, the method for obtaining 
his pecuniary support, &c., that when he says, " We seek not yours 
but you," he is scarceljf believed. I do not say, because I do not 
believe, that with ministers generally the amount of money th^ 
obtain is with them the main consideration. But this I do say, it 
is sufficiently equivocal in appearance to give colour to this shallow 
.excuse, by which many unregenerate men ward off the appeals for 
obedience to God. 

And lastly, it impairs his efficiency, by preventinar that complete- 
sympathy between him and those he addresses. He is often sup- 
posed to say what he says, not so much because it is true, or he is 
in earnest, as that it is tne proper thing for a person in his office to 
gay. He takes a certain course, in the opinion of many, not because 
it IS ehrisdan, but because it is official. JSo wonder that the utmost 
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earnestness and devotion freqaently fail under such disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

We now turn to examine a few of the disastrous influences of this 
course upon the churches themselves. 

1. It convei'ts the church into a mere material organization, 
depending more upon " wealth influence" or " literary eminence" 
for its success than upon the aid of the Holy Spirit. Volumes have 
been, and still might be, written upon the enervating eflects of such 
influences. 

2. It splits up the church of Christ in one locality into what are 
called ''interests/' and tends to keep such interests in a state of 
mutual rivalry and ant^onism. Sectarianism will not suffice to 
account for this feeling, for it is more intense between churches of the 
same faith than those of a diflerent denomination. It says, ** 1 am of 
Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas." Is this not carnal P It 
operates entirely to prevent healthful and peaceful colonization, or 
forming new churches. Discord and a social earthquake are the 
usual and almost only causes of new settlements being made, and 
the ** split" is only church germ. 

3. It fosters a morbid taste for scholastic training and literary 
ability detrimental to the simplicity of the gospel. God forbid that 
I shoidd disparage the development of tne mental powers with 
^hich He has endowed us ; but when christian experience, high- 
-toned piety, and maturity of character, are deemed secondary to 
literary efficiency and ready utterance, I mourn over the perversion 
of christian taste. 

4. The most disastrous eflect of all is, that it induces sloth, self- 
indulgence, and spiritual lethargy — even with the most scriptural 
ideas of the personal responsibility of the members of Christ's 
church to work in their Master's cause and spread His kingdom. 
Any plan by which that responsibility can be evaded, or the service 
compounded for or performed by proxy, is sure to be ipladly sup- 
ported by many while our human nature remains as it is. The 
concentration in one individual of nearly all the offices and Amotions 
of the church ; the aptitude obtained by habitual discharge of these 
duties ; and the vague semi-priestly ideas of the office held by many, 
all tend to countenance the pernicious sophism, that to support a 
minister, and facilitate his operations in the Eedeemer's oause, is 
all that is required from private members. Are sinners to be con- 
verted P That's the minister's duty. Are inquirers to be instructed? 
The minister must do this. Is the chapel full P It is the minister who 
draws the people. If, on the contrary, it be empty, and the church 
scattered, of course it is his faidt. ia the cause greatly distressed P 
The infallible nostrum is " a first-rate minister." 

What avails it that the preacher, with all possible earnestness, 
insists upon individual devotion and responsibility P The members 
settle themselves down in their luxurious pews, and compromise 
the claims by an extra contribution. 

I am glad to be able to state that these disastrous influences are 
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not SO rife as thej were ten years ago. The development and sys- 
temiziug of sabbath tuition, tract, Bible, and other agencies, ** poor 
men's*' and " ragged" churches, and a host of other enterprises 
reqniring " lay" agency, are all steps in the right direction. 

1 might point out a number of other minor evik resulting from 
or countenanced by this heresy—" pew rents," " professional sing- 
ing," costly buildiuM and appointments for worship, imwieldy and 
unsocial churches, <xc. ; but lack of space forbids. I have written 
sufficient to induce sincere truth-seeJcers to examine the question; 
and if such should only be indaced to prayerfully and honestly search 
the Word of God, so that, free from prejudice and custom, tney may 
follow its unerring directions, I shall be amply repaid for my labour 
in this cause. 

Perhaps at a future time (with more leisure) linay be allowed to 
indicate what I consider the best course for remedying these evils. 
Meanwhile, I trust I shall receive an impartial hearing from the 
British Controversialists. Am Eldeb. 



"^oBm. 



IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN ITS EXISTENCE AND 
OPEEATIONS, BENEFICIAL TO THE COUNTRY P 

JLFPIBMATIVE AETICLB. — I. 

Thb English Constitution is not founded on any one of the three 
simple forms of goyemment which political writers have enume- 
rated« namely : — 

I. Despotism, where the legislature is in a single person. 

II. An aristocracy, where the legislature is composed of a select 
assembly, the members of which either fill up, by election, the 
vmoancies in their own body, or succeed to their places in it by 
inheritance, or in respect of some personal right. 

III. A republic, or democracy, where the whole^ people, either 
cdlectivel^ or by representation, constitute the governing power. 

The British Constitution, we say, is a combination and inter- 
mixture of all these simple forms of government (which cannot be 
said to exist anywhere in a pure and elementary state) ; and in 
whatever proportion each form enters into the political constitution, 
in the same proportion may both the advantages and evils con- 
nected with any one of the several simple forms oe expected. Our 
mixed government is formed, then, oi a monarchy, residing in a 
king or queen ; an aristocracy, constituting a House of Lords ; and 
the people, as represented by the House of Commons. By this 
scheme we endeavour to unite the advantages of the simple forms 
of government, and to exclude the inconveniences. We would 
disdaim, at the outset of this controversy, that puerile admiration 
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of present. establishmeDtR, which perceives no ^ult, and con endure 
no change. It is essential to a good goyernment that it takes care 
to provide for its own permanency ; therefore, all provisixms to this 
end are expedient ; and, by recognizing the right of the nobility to 
a voice in the management of the affairs of the country, we believe 
we are conducing, not only to the preservation of the Constitution, 
but to the ^eat end of civil goyernment, namely, the happiness and 
welfare of its subjects. The monarchy minus the noblesse cannot . 
long exist. They are a sine qua non. The Constitution of the 
United Kingdom has provided for its own preservation by two 
contrivances, a balance of power, and a balance of interest. By & 
balance of power we mean, that there is no power possessed by one 
part of the legislature, the abuse of which is not checked by some 
antagonistic powef residing in another part. Thus the QUeen's 
negative is used to check the power of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to frame laws which she may think subversive of regal 
government^ and so save the necessary rights of her station. On 
the other hand, this power cannot be arbitrarily used, because of 
the right which Parliament possesses of refusing supplies of money 
to carry on the administration of the Sovereign. By the balance of 
interest we mean this : that, the respective interests of the three 
estates of the realm are so disposed and adjusted, that whichever of 
them shall attempt any encroachment, the other two will unite in 
resisting it. If the Queen should try to extend her authority, by 
contracting the power and privileges of the Commons, the House of 
Peers would see their own dignity endangered by every advance 



which the Crown made to independency upon the resolutions of 
Parliament. On the other hand, if the representatives of the 
people shoidd entrendi upon tte established prerogative of the 
Crown, the House of Lords would view with alarm any fresfa: 
attempt of popular power, and would rally round the monarch as 
their natural ally. Lastly, should the nobility themselves attempt 
to revive the domination exercised under the feudal C<Mi8titution by 
their ancestors, the Queen and people would alike be reminded how 
the one had been insulted, and tne other enslaved, in that tyrannical 
age. 

If our opponents succeed in convincing the reader that the House 
of Lords, m its existence and operations, is opposed to the welfare 
of the people of this country, then it will naturally follow that they 
consider no such bulwark a&'an aristocracy necessary for the safety 
of the monarchy ugainst the progress of popular &enay. Now, the 
stability of regal government is greatly aided by an order of men 
naturally alHed to its interests ; and if those who would abolish the 
House of Peers are really favourable to a limited monarchy, a» 
now existing in our midst, thejr need use but superficial observatioi:!; 
in the affairs of other coiHitnes, to be convinced that it is abacK 
lutely necessary to place sa order of nobility to counteract the 
prejudices and passions of the lower part of the community, who>^ 
m times of scarcity and bad trade, are more than ever apt to eoa* , 
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side? their rolers answerable for these risitations. Not that wo 
sappose the nobility to be more unprejudiced than others, but 
their prejudices "wiU be different firom, and will most probaUy 
counteract, those of others. 

One of the main reasons we would ur^e, as showing the advan- 
tages derived from our English Constitution over all others, is that 
it cannot be considered as a scheme of goremment formally planned 
and contrived by our ancestors in some era of our national history, 
hut as one grown out of occasion and emergency, therefore the 
more likely to be adapted to our wants, and, having a solid basis, 
to stand the test of time. Though we admit a patrician order into 
our Constitution, the personal privileges and inmmnities of the 
nobilitv have been wisely circumscribed. Among the advantages 
to be derived from the existence of an upper house, composed of 
the aristocracy of the land, is the wisdon^ which may be expected 
£r6m experience and education. A permanent council naturally 
possesses experience, and the members who succeed to their places 
m it by inheritance will, most probably, be educated with a view to 
the stations which they are destined by their birth to occupy ; and 
the fact that so many of the peers have had seats in the House of 
Commons for many years, warrants us in saying that they carry to 
Ihe Upper Chamber a large amount of business aj>titude, to be 
devotea to the service of the State. It is highly desirable that, in 
a second chamber of legislation, the members thereof should derive 
their seats from a different constituency to that which elects the 
other House of Parliament. This is the case in the United States' 
Bepublic, where the members of the senate are not elected by the 
direct vote of the citizens, but by the legislative bodies of each 
state. This is a necessity felt hj the founders of all constitutions 
i^ch give the people any voice m the legislature ; and it is such a 
salutary custom, that even in the constitution of our town coimciLs 
it is found requisite to appoint a body of men independent, to a 
great extent, of the ponular will, and who may be expected to oppose 
resolutions which are K>unded on the folly and violence of the lower 
olass of electors. 

If the existence of the House of Lords be essential at the present 
time, when a variety of services and qualifications gives the right of 
voting in the election of members to the House of Commons — ^thus 
representing not so much mere numbers as different classes of 
society— how much more needful will this part of the legislature 
become in future years, when the sufira^e shall have been so 
extended as to embrace a vast number of the lower and xmedu- 
eated orders of the community P The members returned by these 
classes could not reasonably be expected long to sx^er their favourite 
pvojects to he crushed by the veto of the Crown ; and the conse- 
oaendes of having withdrawn what may be called the key-stone of 
tne Constitution, the House of Peers, would be thut we should 
quickly see our monarchy abolished, and the government of this 
country become a republic. Every one who regards the Consti- 
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fcution must be struck by the system of checks pervading it, ren- 
dering every single part dependent upon some other, and restraining; 
all from the abusive exercise of the powers entrusted to them. In 
concluding this portion of our subject, we would ask the reflective 
reformer to maJce a sober comparison of the Constitution under 
which we live and the actual chance of obtaining a better; 
remembering that political innovations almost always produce 
many effects beside those that are intended, and that perfection 
is not the destiny of nations in this world any more thui of 
individuals. 

The use and design of the House of Lords is not conflned to the 
preceding advantages, but it has many collateral ones, which we 
shall proceed to mention. It enables the Sovereign, by her right of 
bestowing the peerage, to reward the servants of the public in a 
manner most satisfactory to them, and involving a small expense 
to the nation. Many instances of this will occur to the reader — 
men like Brougham, Macaulay, and Olvde, who have amply earned 
the honour. A seat in the House of JPeers is the goal of many a 
deserving citizen's ambition ; and there is great utmty in keepmg 
some prize before the eye as a reward for great services rendered 
to the state or to the literature of the country. Another class of 
men find admittance to the House of Lords who are excluded from 
the House of Commons — ^the ecclesiastics ; and so long as we have 
a national church, we see no anomaly in the introduction of the 
prelacy into parliament. Seeing that they represent a set of men 
considerable oy their number and property, as well as by their 
station, we cannot agree to the designation applied to the bench of 
bishops, as " peers of adulterous birSi." 

With reference to the direct operations of the Upper House in 
framing or passing measures of public utility, we maintain that 
many of the most salutary laws have been proposed by members of 
that house. On many occasions laws proposed to be enacted for 
the amelioration of the condition of the working classes, such as 
the Ten Hours* Bill, have been received with far more favour 
by the Peers than by the members of the House of Commons, 
who are often affected by considerations of self-interest rather than 
humanity. 

One of the great wrongs committed by the House of Lords in 
recent times, it may be said, was its refusal to agree to the repeal 
of the paper duty, after it had been taken off by the House of 
Commons ; but in doin^ so it is admitted that they did not exceed 
their legal power of rejecting money bills. The result shows that 
they exhibited a foresight for which the country should be grateful 
-—for it is now apparent to all but directly interested parties, that j 
in the face of a large deficit in the revenue this year, it was an 
unsuitable tine for removing the excise duty on paper, — both the 
additional tas of a penny m the pound of income, and the con- 
tinuation of the paper duty, forming not more than a sufficient 
provision for the public wants. 
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It may be said that this oart of the Constitution is cut off by its Tory 
composition from sympatny with reform and progress, and is in its 
very nature conservatiTe, and instances may be cited where the 
Lords have rejected measures of a liberal tendency. But in answer 
to this we say, that the will of the people, when it is determined, 
]termanent, and general, almost always at length prevails. 

The House of Lords, being the supreme court of judicature in 
the kingdom, contains the best and most experienced lawyers ; and 
in all questions arising, requiring high legal authority, they are 
present to assist the deliberations of tne house. To debar such a 
powerful and educated body as the aristocracy of this island from 
participation in the making of the laws and the raising of taxation, 
we hold to be unjust. Aristocratic societies, combined with a due 
development of democratic energy, are those which in every age 
have made the most durable impression on human affairs, and led 
to the greatest and the most splendid of human achievements. Let 
us not, then, by an invasion of our political constitution, hastily 
jeopardize the liberty we enjoy, moulded, as it is, from the blending 
of the aristocraiic, democratic, and monarchical powers. 

E. E. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

Having attained the summit of another hill of time, and survey- 
ing the landscape before us, we feel there is still work for us to do 
in the warfare between truth and error. We, therefore, gird 
on our armour to do battle in the cause of truth and. justice, feeung 
fully confident that the same glorious victories are reserved for us 
in uie future which have marked our course and that of our com- 
rades in the past. We trust the laws of true chivalry will ever 
gov»m us in the conflict, so that while error is treated with unmer- 
ciful Beverityt consistent and conscientious o]^inion may be duly 
respected, that all our intercourse with our opponents may be 
marked by candour and respect both in word and deed. Thus 
shall our hterary arena become a pleasant rendezvous for all inquir- 
ing minds, and controversy be reheved of the foul stigma which the 
prejudice and passion of man has unjustly attached to it, without 
any cause or reason existing in tke nature of controversy itself, 
as an excuse for his folly. 

We purpose to treat this subject on the present occasion ai 
a question of political philosophy, and subsequently as a question in 
the constitutional history of Great Britain. This twofold aspect of 
the same question is necessary, because we have not to consider 
an Utopian condition of civU life, but a state of actual fact and 
historic life. 

The end of all good government is the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Such is, in substance, the doctrine of that great 
philosophic politician, Jeremy Bentham, and which all trulj wise 
men accept as a fundamental maxim of civil society. It is als 
necessary, to constitute good government, that every individua 
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dioold have a roioe or share in the power of making those laws by 
which his conduct is to be goyemed, and his property protected, in 
common witii his fellows as an integral portion of the common- 
-wvidth. Thus, in fact, the people are the source of all political 
power in every well-regulated state. That this is true we have only 
to consider that society exists, not for the one or the few, but 
the many. Were any oiher cause to be assigned for the existence 
of socief^, and acted upon in any particular case, the bands of 
society would be loosed, and dissolution result in the aboriginal 
solitude of savage life and crude barbarism. 

From these two points, the greatest happiness of the ^eatest 
number— the moral aspect of the question ; and the sovereignty of 
the people — the political a^>ect of the question, — our argument 
is made to converge to a common centre, the right and justice 
of assuming that the House of Lords, in its existence <md opera- 
tions, is not beneficial to the people of this country. 

Our Constitution is a mixed monarchy, in the technical phrase- 
ology of science ; that is, it admits three classes to participate in 
the government of the nation, — the King, the Lords, and the people 
or Commons. The King, as the executive, shares in the legislative 
function ; the Lords have judicial functions and legislative powers ; 
the Commons have legislative powers only. As to the right of the 
Crown to share the legislative function in the state, and to possess 
executive power, although a matter open to much question, it is not 
our duty now to inquire; nor is it to our present purpose to 
complain that ^he Commons do not share judicial power with the 
Lords, nor executive power with the Crown. These questions 
mij^ht doubtless engage our attention with much profit ; but present 
exigencies make it necessary to defer them to some future op- 
portunity ; our particular duty is with the House of Lords only,' and 
our inquiries must be necessarily directed to its origin, its present 
composition, its powers and privileges ; and from these deduce its 
resiuting good or evil to the community ; or, in the terms of our 
thesis, show that it is either beneficial or not to the country. 

Considered philosophically or technically, its origin is in the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, l^either Commons nor Feers can create 
peers ; the Crown alone possesses that power ; it is not a legislative 
nor a popular act ; it is simply and purely a re^al prerogative. 
Such being the case, is it not it priori^ as an institution, adverse 
to the well-being of the country r The Crown, although an heredi- 
tary institution vested in a particular family, has not only science 
and theory for assuming its origin from the people, but our Consti- 
tution, since the revolution of 1688, is based upon this fact. But the 
Crown, having the power to create peers ad ivjinitum, possesses the 
means to defeat all the powers possessed by the people in the 
legislature, excepting that of reftising to vote supplies for the public 
expenditure ; still, this power, although resting with the Commons, 
is of little effect unless supported by an appeal to arms and violence 
against the Crown by the whole body of the people, an extremity 
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the mo9t daring demagogue would scarcely ever wish to see realised, 
however loudly he might declaim in its favour. 

HeDce» we have a strong argument against the existence and 
operations of the House of Lords, in the possibility of the Crown 
and the Lords uniting to nullify the legislative existence of the 
Commons ; or, in other words, the Crown and the Peers possess the 
means of dispensing with the co-operation of the people in the 
making and execution of the laws, and in the general government of 
the country. It is of no valid force to argue that this power is never 
exercised, and that the people can divest me Sovereign of his powers, 
and through this medium destroy the House of Lords, by forcibly 
taking pjossession of the governing power themselves ; because the 
former is an absurdity, as where there is a power possessed, there 
also resides the liberty to exercise the power, or there is no power ; 
power is no longer power than it is capable of exercise ; the latter 
IS an alternative fraught with such serious concomitants to the 
nation as to deter all but the reckless adventurer from becoming its 
advocate. We are pleased to find a remarkable coincidence with 
these views of the possible contingencies legitimately attaching 
themselves to the existing constitutional origin of the House 
of Lords, in the writings of that venerable political pMlosopher 
Lord Brougham, than whom, perhaps, no man living is a greater 
authority on this subject ; he says, at pa^e 307, vol. in., of his work 
on Political Philosophy, '* This prerogative has upon several occa- 
sions been exercised to influence the proceedings in Parliament. 
Lord Oxford carried a question of importance in the Lords by a 
sudden creation of twelve peers, in the reign of Queen Anne. Mr. 
Pitt greatly extended the mfluence of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, and diminished the importance of that body, by trans- 
ferring many of his adherents among the landed gentlemen to the 
Upper House. In recent times, the Government of which I formed 
a part, backed by a large majority of the Commons and the people 
out of doors, carried the Seform Bill through the Lords by the 
power which his late Majesty had conferred upon us of an unlimited 
creation of peers at any stage of the measure. It was fortunate for 
the Constitution that the patriotism of the peers prevented us from 
having recourse to a measure so full of peril. I have always regarded 
it as the greatest escape which I ever made in the whole course of 
my public life. But were I called upon to name any measure on 
which the whole of a powerful party were most unanimously bent, ' 
nay, which attracted the warmest support of nearly the whole 
people, I should point at once to the measure of a large creation of 
peers, in 1831 and 1832. Nothing could possibly be more thought- 
less than the view they took of this important question. iSiey 
never reflected for a moment upon the chance of their soon after 
diflfering with Lord Grey and myself, — a thing which, however, 
speedily happened ; — never considered what must be the inevitable 
consequence of a difference between ourselves and the Commons ; 
never took the trouble to ask what must happen if the Peers, thus 
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beeome our partisans, skould be found at variance with both King, 
Commons, and people ; never stopped to foresee that, in order to 
defeat our oligarchy, a new and still larger creation must be 
required ; and never opened their eyes to the inevitable ruin of the 
Constitution by the necessity thus imposed of adding eighty or a 
hundred to the Lords each time that the ministry was changed. I 
have seldom met with one person, of all the loud clamourers for a 
large creation of peers, who did not admit that he was wrong, when 
these things were calmly and plainly stated to him, these conse- 
quences were set before his eyes. But I have often asked myself the 
question, whether or not, if no secession had taken place, and the 
peers had persisted in really opposing the most important pro- 
visions of the bill, we should have h^ recourse to the perilous 
creation. Well nigh twelve years have now rolled x)ver my head 
since the crisis of 1832. I speak very calmly on this, as on every 
political <][uestion whatever, and I cannot, with any confidence, 
answer it m the affirmative. When I went to Windsor with Lord 
Grey, I had a list of eighty creations, framed upon theprinciples of 
making the least possible permanent addition to our House and to 
the aristocracy, by calling up .peers' eldest sons ; by choosing men 
without any families ; by taking Scotch and L*ish peers. I bad a 
strong feeling of the necessity of the case, in the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances we were placed in ; but such was my deep sense of the 
dreadful consequences of the act, that I much question whether I 
should not have preferred running the risk of confusion that 
attended the loss of the Bill as it then stood ; and I have a strong 
impression on my mind that my illustrious friend would have more 
than met me half-way in the determination to have run that risk 
(and, of course, to face the clamours of the people, which would 
have cost us little), rather than expose the Constitution to so 
eminent a hazard of subversion." 

Hence, our view of the dangerous consequences possible to result 
from the nature of the House of Lords as to its origin, which rests 
entirely in the will or caprice of the Crown', is confinned by the case 
given as illustration by Lord Brougham, and it shows that, although 
seldom acted upon, it is acted upon at times ; and even when the 
immediate resmt is favourable to the people, the continued result 
is oftentimes most dangerous, and must tend ultimately to destroy 
the equilibrium of the Constitution. 

It must not, however, be concluded, from our previous remarks, 
that we are adverse to an Upper House ; by no means. We believe 
there should be a second house for legislative purposes, but owing 
its origin and its existence to the people, in sucn manner as to 
secure the wisest and the wealthiest persons of the nation for its 
constituent elements. We are republicans, but practically so, and 
firmly believe that the true republic for Englishmen is King, 
Lords, and Commons, relieved of the abuses and anomalies which 
now fetter their action, and destroy their efficiency for good. The 
rabid republicanism of that spurious cast which slips from the 
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slimy tonnes of firebrand demagogues, is diametrically opposed to 
OTurprinciples, — ^is, in fact, its contSary. 

The operations of the House of Peers are, from its peculiar con- 
stitution and origin, of a class character ; exhibit a continued and 
permanent antagonism to the people. The fact that it is composed 
of 407 lay and 30 clerical members, all holding their title by the 
King's gift, — and being the largest possessors of land and wealth in 
the country, they are necessarQy far removed from a knowledge of 
the wants, exigencies, dangers, and difficulties of the commercial 
and labouring portions of the state, — this unfits them, justly, to 
legislate for those classes, unless there existed some well understood 
and ready means of controlling their le^lation by the millions of 
the labouring population, without producmg a convulsion calculated 
to shake the foundations of society, and spread ruin and miseiy 
among the homes and hearths of our happy yet toiling fatherland. 
No such controlling power lays with tne people ; no plehiscitum 
remains ^th them ; consequently no check exists to the class legis- 
lation of the House of Peers. It must, therefore, in its operations, 
equally as in its existence or origin, be not beneficial to this country. 

This question must be resumed in our next ; we therefore reserve 
our remarks on the House of Lords as a fact in the constitutional 
history of G-reat Britain, commending, meanwhile, the whole subject 
to the eareful and serious consideration of our readers, that they 
may arrive at such maturity of judgment as shall fit and prepare 
them for any crisis in our constitutional history, which the obstinate 
antagonism of the Upper House to the people's rights may force 
■upon the nation. Au revoir ! L'Ouveiee. 



OUGHT THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN^ AGEI- 
CULTURAL, MANUFACTUEIN^G, AND COMMERCLAL 
PUESUITS TO BE ENCOUEAGEDP 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.~I. 

Degeadation is everywhere co-existent with a state of bar- 
barism, while according to the progress of a nation in civilization, 
as it advances in refinement, just in that proportion is the position 
of woman improved, and the estimation in which she is held in- 
creased. The cause of her degradation and assumed inferiority is 
her physical weakness. The motto of barbarism is " Might is 
right ;** that of civilization, " Eight is might." Barbarism is the rule 
of the strongest, civilization that of the wisest. Hence is it, that as 
mind displaces physical force in the government of a people, and 
physical weakness ceases to be a badge of shame and inferiority, so 
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do6s woman oease to be the slave, and rises towards lier true as^d 
rightful position as the companion of man. But as civilization has 
not yet reached perfection, so, even in our ovn country, which we 
take to afford the highest example of modern civilization, this 
position has not yet be^ti altogether conceded. It is true that in 
England men do not, like the barbarous Australians, live in idleness, 
and compel women to undergo the toil which is necessary for the 
supply of their daily wants, nor as in Asia are ihej kept as slaves for 
mere purposes of sensuality (although the practice of wife-selling 
in the common market has even yet hardly died out in this 
enlightened country), yet, at the same time, despite the beneficial 
legislation of. the |)ast few years, the position and action of women 
is restricted and limited by law, as^ by the still greater power of 
custom, to an extent which is not only unjust to themselves, but 
which is positively injurious to the other sex. Inquiry, however, 
is the first step to the correcticm of any evil ; we therefore hail the 
discussion of the subject at the head of this paper as a happy omen 
that the public mind is awaking from its apathy, and earnestly 
desirous of arriving at the truth regarding it. We shall examine 
briefly the practice and expediency of encouraging the employment 
of females m industrial pursuits. 

We assert the absolute right of women to a free and unrestricted 
exercise of their energies m an^ and whatsoever department of 
labour they choose. An able writer in Fraser^s Magazme, whose 
general sympathies and opinions and conclusions are at variance 
with our own, admits this. ** The right to freedom of labour," he 
says, " is unanswerable ; no less than the claim to protection from 
any unjust interference, whether based upon prejudice or manly 
arrogance." Another distinguished writer, John Stuart, will tell 
us that "it is an acknowledged dictate of justice to make no 
degrading distinctions without necessity. In all things the pre- 
sumption ought to be on the side of equality. A reason must be 
given why everything should be pjermitted to one person, and inter- 
dicted to another." Adopting this principle, and asserting upon it 
the right of women to an equality with men as regards the laws of 
labour, we ask what reasons there are for limiting or restricting it P 
Many are assigned ; one of the most important, which indeed 
involves a denial of the equality we have asserted, being that 
"woman's sphere" is home, and not in the publicity attending all 
the ordinary callings and occupations of men. Women, it is said, 
are unfitted, by peculiarities of mental organization, for commercial 
or professional pursuits. The question here started is too large a 
one for us to enter fully into now, but we venture to say, that 
whatever unfitness there may be in woman for these things is the 
result of education and training, and not of any natural inaptitude. 
" A great deal has been said," says Sydney Smith, " of the original 
difference of capacity between men and women ; as if women were 
more quick and men more judicious, as if women were more 
remarkable for delicacy of association, and man for stronger powers 
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of attention. All this, we confess, appears to us very fan<Hfiil. 
That there is a difference in the understanding of the men and 
women we meet with every day, everybody, we suppose, must per- 
ceive ; but there is none, surely, vrhich may not be accounted for by 
the difference of circumstances in which they have been placed, 
without reference to any conjectural difference of ori^al confbrma^ 
tion of mind. As long as boys and girls run about m the dirt, and 
trundle hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If you catch 
up one half of these creatures, and tram them to a particular set of 
actions and opinions, and the other half to a perfectly opposite set, 
of course their understandings will differ, as one or the other sort of 
occupations has called this or that talent into action. There is 
surely no need to go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning in 
order to explain so very simple a phenomenon." Wherever women 
have had the opportunities, they have shown themselves quite equal 
to pursuits as far removed as possible from domestic life, some which 
have been supposed to belong naturally to men. In the arts of 
government, and even the art of war, many women have excelled, 
sufficient to prove the capacity of the sex wherever fair play is 
awarded them. 

But the great obstacle to the admittance of the justice of woman's 
claims is — custom. "It always has been, and is now," with the 
majority of mankind seems to be necessarily followed by, " and ever 
shall or ought to be so." It is not whether a thing is founded on 
justice, but whether it has existed lopg enough to attain the dignity 
of an in8titution,^which decides its right to continuance. Thus, the, 
owners of pocket boroughs at the time of the Reform Bill, consi- 
dered that their vested rights were attacked by that measure, as 
did also the landowners by the abolition of the Com Laws ; both 
endeavouring to establish their rights, not by their inherent justice, 
but by length of possession. So the male sex have so long been 
accustomed to look upon the other sex as inferior to themselves ; — 
in all times they have, by custom and by legal enactments, gene- 
rally been made the slaves* and always placed on an inequality with 
man, that he now looks upon, them as his natural inferiors, and 
considers the universal practice of the world a sufficient answer to 
aU their claims to equality with himself. It is unnecessary for \ia to 
advance arguments to destroy this position. When an institution 
or a theory founds its claims to support or continuance upon custom, 
it has already substantially admitted its injustice. 

But supposing the justice of woman's claims to equali^ with 
man as regards ireedom of labour, we have to consider how mr it is 
expedient that they should avail themselves of it. 

Here we are reminded that we have no longer to discuss an 
" hypothetical problem," but that the march of events, which strikes 
to the ground so many elaborately constructed theories, has to a 
great extent solved tne important question we are discussing. 
" Three-fourths of the unmarried women of Great Britain, two- 
thirds of the widowed, and about one-seventh of the married, are 

1861. D 
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returned, by our census, as earning their bread by independent 
labour ; and besides these there is the large multitude that, as wives, 
as daughters, and as sisters, share in the ordinary industrial aroca- 
tions of their relatives, attending the counter or the dairy, plying 
ih.e needle or the pen." It is evident that no amount of discussion 
or of condemnation can reduce the extent to which female employ- 
ment has been carried already; and we question if, excepting 
amongst those classes who are placed by fortune above the necessity 
of working for their daily bread, it can be increased. No good can 
be effected by any discouragement of a movement which has deve- 
loped itself despite every obstacle thrown in its way, and without 
absolutely any encouragement whatever from any quarter. The 
thing exists : Vhat we have to consider is, what evils there may 
attend it, how far these evils are the result of the movement itself, 
or of the unjust restrictions placed upon it, and how it may be 
directed to the most beneficial results P 

It must be remembered, that with the majority of women some 
industrial occupation is inevitable for the supply of the daily neces- 
saries of life, l^ot only so ; it is their only preservative from even a 
worse evil. It cannot be disputed there is no more fruitful source 
of prostitution than poverty. As a preventative of this, the most 
crymg evil of our age, one of the most effective will be the removal 
of^^the unjust restriction upon female labour ; the throwing open of 
the more nonourable branches of industry, which have been hitherto 
closed against her, and thus, by making employment at once more 
honourable and more remunerative, reducing the temptations to 
which she is exposed. But it will be said, that factory life is itself 
greatly productive of this evil. To some extent this may be true ; 
but it wiil be found to be not a necessary accompaniment of even that 
form of labour, but to result from the mdiscriminate mixing of both 
sexes in those establishments, an evil which legislation, or the force 
of public ojjinion, if brought to bear upon it, might remove. But 
further, it is objected that the competition in all kinds of employ- 
ment is already so great, that to throw them open to women as well 
as men woidd produce great depression, and be an unmixed evil. 
This may or may not be the case : it is not in our power to deter- 
mine what would, be the result of such a course ; but this we know, 
that the restriction of the action of women is opposed to every 
natural right. ** So long as competition is the general law of human 
life, it is a tyranny to shut out one-half of me competitors. All 
who have attained the age of self-government have an eqi^ claim 
to be permitted to sell whatever kind of useful labour they are 
capable of, for the price which it will bring." 

Industrial employment of some kind is inevitable for the great, 
majority of single women, and for many of the married women ; thd 
wisest course, therefore, is to reco^ize this fact, and endeavour to 
bring to bear upon it all the ameliorating and guiding influences 
which are possible. Let not their energies be confined to onlj 
the lowest and least remunerative pursuits i let them have a fair 
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opportunity of competing with men in the higher ones. Let efforts 
be made to destroy the noxious influences connected with the 
employment of great numbers of both sexes together.. Let the 
more responsible positions in each trade be thrown open to 
them, so that the prospect of promotion may become a stimulant to 
energy and self-cmture ; and we venture to say that experience will 
prove the encouragement of female labour in every department of 
mdustry to be a wise and judicious course. X. Y. Z. 

NEGATIVE JLBTIGLB. — I. 

EvEEY true friend of the people must necessarily feel deeply 
interested in the happy solution of this question, fraught as it is 
with so many and sucn important influences upon the nomes, the 
habits, the education, and the commercial welfare of the greater 
portion of English society. None can plead indifference to a ques- 
tion which affects all, from the lowliest peasant and poorest artisan, 
to the most wealthy landowner and merchant prince of which our 
land can boast. It is not only a question universal in its interest, 
but it is free from the vices of excitement caused by party politics 
and trade feuds. Such being the fact, we the more cheerfully 
become competitors in the search for truth, and believe we shall be 
discharging a duty of the noblest character, in advocating the social 
rights and privileges of the fair sex, by maintaining tmit females 
ought not to be encouraged to seek employment m agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce. In pursuing our argument, we hope 
to attain the true spirit of candour ourselves, and to exhibit towards 
our opponents that respect for their expressed opinions which we 
demand for our own — the honest admission of trutn, and the hearty 
condemnation of error. It will be our object to show the social 
position of woman in English life, the nature of her domestic rela- 
tions, the evils of trade employment for females, and from these 
topics deduce the proof of our social problem. 

The earliest recollection we have in life is of the kindness, love, 
care, and watchfulness of a mother. She was our guardian angel 
in the feebleness of infancy, our loving guide during the noisy 
buoyancy of childhood and the recklessness of youth, our monitor 
in life's maturity, and the link by which we are now bound to the 
hope of re-union in that bright world of joy beyond the grave. 
O thou sainted ones in glory, if it is permitted to you, as spirits of 
the departed, to watch over iky loved ones here below, aid us with 
more thin ordinary powers to vindicate the cause of our sisters in 
toil and strife here on earth ! During infancy and childhood, the 
English female is the object of special cares and affection from 
father, mother, and brother ; her wishes are anticipated, her joys 
are heightened, her sorrows are shared, and her tears are wiped 
away, by the tenderest sympathies in social life. As she rises into 
youth and beauty, she becomes the father's loy, the mother's hope, 
the brother's pride. She is the delight of the domestic hearth, 
and when her blooming beauty approaches its zenith, she is the 
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admired of all 'admirers, diffusing life, animation, and healthy 
delight all around. Like the morning zephyr, she breathes upon 
tlie world' of actual life, with genial smiles lighting up loves and 
affections, prompting to noble acts and deeds, m true emulation to 
merit her favour, and avoid her frown. In mature life, as mother, 
she is all careful and solicitous for the comfort and welfare of 
others near and dear to her ; in true tenderness, unremitting watch- 
fulness, and untiring patience, as an angel of light and consolation, 
8 he Dlumines the dark dwelling of man. Mother! oh, magical, 
mysterious microcosm ! a world of meaning in a single word ; it 
thrills our whole soul, absorbs our whole nature, in its contempla- 
tion ; it is the embodiment of virtue, the personification of love, 
the realization of patience, fortitude, faith, and hdpe. Woman is, 
doubtless, the poetry of humanity, and is designed by nature to 
adorn and beautify the prose of manhood. 

Let us contemplate woman in her domestic relations. We will 
consider her as tne head of the household, tne queen of the family 
circle, and with especial reference to the toiling ones of this earth, 
the wife of the working man, for it is to such that our question is 
exclusively directed. The industrious worker has taken to himself 
a wife ; he has provided for her a home ; their wishes and their 
wants are few, but their hearts are large ; they are happy. Provi- 
dence has blessed them with health, and they have a small family ; 
the husband is industrious, the wife is frugal, and their home is 
happy ; his earnings are scanty, but her economy makes them rich ; 
their wants are limited by their means ; they owe no one anything 
but love. Time moves on ; their little ones are rising into life ; 
the parental care is to see them healthy, virtuous, and possessed of 
as much real knowledge as shall fit them to do their part well in 
that position in life wherein God has placed them. The father's 
anxiety is to keep them all from want, out the mother's care is to 
teach them habits of cleanliness, industry, and virtue. Better this 
far than all the word-knowledge of which the great wide world can 
boast ; this may be taught theoretically, intellectually, but that by 
example, daily, hourly, wrought into the very nature ; this is forced 
on to the nature, that is inwrought into the heart of hearts, and 
becomes the very principle of life. How many erring ones, seduced 
into paths of sinfulness, have felt the restraining influence of a 
mother's loving, virtuous, and holy example ! What is the mag- 
netic power of that thought which flits through the mind of the 
wanderer? ** Oh ! could my mother but know, her heart would be 
broken." FuU many a time have the wayward wanderings of sin- 
ful youth been turned into the paths of rectitude and wisdom by 
the remembrance of a mother's love and purity. This may be 
scoffed at by the cold and heartless, but the thoughtful and wise 
will ponder over the ideas thus crudely suggested, and verify their 
truthfulness from the pages of this world's history. 

Trade employments for females are fraught with many evils of a 
serious nature ; and while we would not indulge in a sickly aenti- 
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mentalism/we would be far from advocating a rigid adherence to 
the money. grubbing, grasping avariciousness, and cold-hearttd 
profit-seelong, so prevalent m tne present day. 

It is necessary m trade to take the females employed at an early 
ace to learn the duties required of them; they are required to 
labour to the utmost of their endurance, in most cases, so that 
their bodily and mental powers, fatigued by their labours, are 
either indisposed or unfitted for further labour, or engagements of 
a domestic nature. !Relaxation is a necessity ; domestic duties are 
neglected ; and gradually woman is made to assume a false position. 
She labours as a man to please society, and as a mother, is called 
by nature to occupy a position from which commercial civilization 
has estranged her, and for the duties of which she is altogether 
unfitted. 

The aggregation of great numbers of females together, and the 
frequent ^mixture of them with the opposite sex, otters temptation, 
and exposes to perils, which the strongest mind must contemplate 
with alarm. 

The necessity for relaxation, the freedom from home duties, the 
constant intercourse with strangers of the opposite sex, and the 
exposure to their flatteries, induces in them a love of public plea- 
sures and enjoyments, vanity of person and dress, disregard of the 
social virtues of home, indmerence to the requirement of virtue 
and morality, so that they become easy victims of vice and crimi- 
nality. 

The employment of females in trade produces a scarcity of 
domestic labourers, by taking woman from the sphere for which 
she was created, and placing her in that position wmch incapacitates 
her for domestic duty. 

These are, to a certain extent, moral evils ; but there is a com- 
mercial evil consequent upon the employment of females in trade 
which is, if possible, of paramount importance. As a question of 
political economy, the employment of females in trade must be 
looked upon as an unmitigated evil. Whatever adds to the number 
seeking employment in the labour market must reduce the remune- 
ration for individual labour. The whole sum of remuneration for 
labour is a relatively fixed sum, and the greater the number of the 
labourers, other things being equal, the less the amount each indivi- 
dual receives as the wages of labour. Consequently, the employment 
of females in trade operates againt the employment of men. The 
amount of wages paid to females is, in reality, so much deducted 
from the wages wliich otherwise would be paid to men, and the 
men so displaced must either find employment in other trades, or 
remain in idleness, while the community is not benefited in the 
least by the change ; but contrariwise, for society is injured by the 
withdrawal of female labour from the domestic sphere ; therefore, 
in that direction, the same sum is paid for a less amount of labour, 
and, in the other direction, men are living, or perhaps starving, 
unoccupied. Hence we conclude, from the social position of the 
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English female, from her domestic relations, and from the evils 
which saperve»e from her employment in trade, that females ou^ht 
not to be employed in agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
pursuits ; and that it is the duty of all, old and young, high and 
low, rich and poor, male and female, to discourage as much as 
possible the tendency to increase this great evil, which the morbid 
sentimentalisin of these days has personified in a society for the 
express purpose of fiuding trades for female labourers. 

**OhI what makes woman lovely? Virtue, faith, 
And gentleness in suffering ; an endurance 
Through scorn or trial. These call beauty forth, 
Give it the stamp celestial, and admit it 
To sisterhood with angels." 

" Women! Help, heaven I Men their creation mar 
In profiting by them." 

L*0UVEIBB. 



Influence of Women in the Peesent Time. — The utter sub- 
jection of women to the arbitrary will of man is characteristic of 
countries steeped in ignorance, barbarism, and tyranny. The 
elevation of woman to the intellectual dignity of man, is charac- 
teristic of countries blessed with knowledge, civilization, and liberty. 
Let the despotic nations of the East regard the tender sex as slaves 
only to their uncontrolled dominion; but let the free nations of 
Europe prove their superiority in justice, refinement, and religion, 
by sharing with that sex all the mental pleasures of which they are 
as capable as ourselves. If incompetent legislators make bad laws, 
women are as deeply injured by their operations as men; if 
competent legislators secure good laws, women are as much bene- 
fited by the olessings they produce as men. Independently of 
which, if even men alone were subject to the evil or the good, how 
could women be indifferent to the happiness of their husbands, fathers, 
brothers, or sons, of whom such men must consist P From the lips 
of woman every infant hears the first accents of affection, and 
receives the first lessons of duty, in tenderness and love. For the 
approbation of woman, the grown-up youth will undertake the 
boldest enterprise, and brave every difficulty of study, danger, and 
even death itself. To the happiness of woman, the man of maturer 
years will devote the best energies of his body and mind. And, 
from the soothing and affectionate regards of woman, the man who 
is become veneraible by years, derives his chief consolation in life's 
decline. Who, then, shall say, that the one half of the human 
race, and they confessedly the most virtuous and the most amiable, 
may not be entrusted with an intelligence and an influence equal to 
our own P To them, when sorrow afflicts us, we consign half our 
sufferings, and they cheerfully relieve us by lightening our burden. 
To them, when joy delights, we give the half of our pleasures, and 
they as readily consent to share mem. — Buchingham, 
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THE LATE EEV. GEOEGE CEOLY, LL.D. 

At a time when Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, 
Shelley, and Coleridge, were touching the lyre of Britain into 
melodious song, and stirring the hearts of the nation by their 
strains, it was some merit to be heard among the choir, and to be 
thought entitled to a seat beside these demi-gods of Fame. Such 
a position was achieved, almost by a first effort, by one who has but 
lately been consigned to the keepership of " that churl — Death." 
Scarcely had the clash of that fearful June carnage — ^Waterloo, 
been hushed; scarcely had the echoes of the jubilations of that 
wonderful year — ^which opened with the thunder-clap of war, and 
closed with the hum of general peace — ceased their resoun dings, 
than there stole upon the delighted sense " the mellow breathings'* 
of a new lute — tuneful and sweet, bold, rapid, and many-toned ; and 
a new name glittered on the roll of Britain s " men of mark " — That 
name was Ceolt. Forty-five years have now elapsed since then, 
and the singer is dead — and for him "the mourners go about 
the streets." Circumstances have of late considerably obscured the 
literary reputation of Dr. Croly, and it may not, therefore, be 
unserviceable to place before our readers, in a brief form, a notice 
of the life, works, and genius of this recently deceased and popidar 
veteran in the book-world. 

George Croly was bom, of humble parentage (his father was 
a medical practitioner), in the city of Dublin, in 1785. His early 
life was not free from the embarrassments of poverty. He was 
educated in Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated A.M., not 
without distinction. He is reported to have pursued his studies 
during his collegiate course with a wild sort of intermittent earnest- 
ness and extraordinary power and aptitude, and to have succeeded 
in carrying away with nim not only some university honours, but 
also a large amount of real classical, mathematical, and general 
learning. He was ordained by the Bishop of Meath (O'Byrne), 
and appointed to a small curacy in that diocfese. Necessarily cast on 
his own resources while young, in the enthusiastic carelessness and 
self-reliance of conscious power, he threw himself into the arena 
of literary competition in London about the beginning of the present 
century. In the minor labours of the press — then rising into 
energy, and throbbing with the potency of great thoughts exerted 
on great subjects — he made his junior efforts in composition, and 
strewed upon the broadsheets of the newspaper the strong endea- 
yours of a young man anxious to succeed. He was present at the 
entrance of the Allies into Paris in 1814, and amid the stir and 
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whirl of that time of change he formed the plan of, and accnmnlated 
the materials for that poem, by which he first ac5[uired renown in 
the literary world — " raris in 1815." It was distinguished by bold 
figtires, singular iiuency of language, strong anti-Napoleonic feeling, 
and displayed signs of intense power of picturesque description and 
vivid narrative. It met with much applause from various critics, 
and won for him both note and notice. Bome of his verses are vivid 
and Byronic — e.y., these lines — disjunct as they are — from a descrip- 
tion of the !Retreat from Moscow : — 

" How glorious shone the invader's pomp — afar! 

Like pampered lions from the 6poil thej came; 

The land before them silence and despair; 

The land behind them massacre and flame; 
Blood will have tenfold blood. What are they now? — a name! 

They reached the Borodino. Still 
Upon the loaded soil the carnage lay, 
The human harvest now stark, stiff, and chill, 
Friend, foe, stretched thick together, clay to clay: 
In vain the startled legions bnrst away, 
The land was all one naked sepulchre. 

Heaven's clear arch 
At once is covered with a livid veil ; 
In mixed and fighting heaps the deep clouds reel; 
Upon the dense horiz(Hi hangs the sun, 
In sanguine light — ^an orb of burning steel — 
The snows wheel down thro' twilight, thick said dun: 
Kow tremble, men of blood, the judgment has begun. 

In the awful gusts, the desert hoar 
Is tempested, a sea without a shore 
Lifting its feathery waves. The legions fly ; 
Volley on volley down the hailstones pour; 
Blind, famished, frozen, mad, the murderers die, 
And dying, hear the storm but wilder thunder by. 

That devoted train 
Must war — from day to day — with storm and glo )m 
(Man following, like the wolves, to rend the slain) ; 
Must lie — from night to night — as in a tomb; 
Must fly, toil, bleed for home — yet never see that home." 

Here, too, is a passage, descriptive of worship in Notre Dame, 
with a fine homeward turn of thought in it. Thomas Aird himself, 
** a bright, particular star" in the poetic horizon of the early part 
of the century, we know, admires it : — 

** The organ peals; — at once, as some vast wave, 
Bend to the earth the mighty multitude; 
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SSient as those pale emblems of the %ra,vB 
In moDomental marble round them strewed. 
Low at the altar, forms in cope and hood, 
Superb with gold- wrought cross and diamond twine, 
Life, in their nptumed visages, subdued, 
Toss their untiring censers round the shrine, 
Where, on her throne of clouds, the Virgin sits divine. 

But only kindred faith can fitlj tell 
Of the high ritual at that altar done, 
When clashed the arms, aud rose the choral swell, 
Then sank as if beneath the grave 'twere gone; 
*Till broke the spell the mitred Abbot's tone. 
Deep, touching, solemn, as he stood in prayer,— 
A dazzling furm upon its topmost stone, — 
And raised, with hallowed look, the Host in air. 
And blessed, with hcHvenward hand, the ttiousands kneeling there. 

Pompous! But love I not such pomp of prayer; 
111 bends the heart 'mid mortal luxury; 
Bather let me the meek devotion share. 
Where, in their silent glens and thickets high, 
England I thy lone and lowly chapels lie. 
T^e spotless table, by the eastern wall, 
The marble, rudely traced with names gone by. 
The pale-eyed pastor's simple, fervent call, — 
These deeper wake the heart, where heart is all in all." 

The detestation of the Napoleonic empire shown in this poem 
brought him within the range of the sympathies of Dr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Stod dart— brother-in-law of Hazlitt— then (1812-1817) 
editor of the Times. On his secession from " the Thunderer," — 
caused by his inveterate anti-Bonapartism — Stoddart started the 
"New Times," and on this paper he employed Croly as dramatic critic 
— in pursuance of which duty he acquired that knowledge of scenic 
effect, and the theatrical cast of thought which induced him, in 
afteryears, to sigh for reputation — even at the footlights. 

•* The New Times" was not long-lived, though it incorporated 
" The Day" with it, and even changed itself into " The Morning 
Journal." About this time, however, "Blackwood's Magazine" 
was established, and Croly — along with some other London literary 
men, e.g,t Mudford, Gait, Deacon, Maginn, &c., was early placed 
upon its list of contributors — a place which he sustained both well 
and long. 

In 1819 Croly married Miss M. E. Begbie. 

In 1820, two poems of Croly's appeared, viz., " The Angel of the 
World," and " Sebastian," a Spanish tale. The former is an exqui- 
sitely fanciful paraphrase of that fiction of the Koran which tells of 
the faU of Haruth and Maruth from the glory and blessedness of 
heaven by the overpowering temptations of woman's loveliness and 
the fascinations of " the blood of the grape." The gorgeousness and 
grace of its oriental imagery, and the mellifiuous sweetness of its 
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Spenserian yersification, gaye it a worth which its deficiency in 
human interest scarcely merited. The theme and execution far 
outstrip Moore's " Loves of the Angels." " Sebastian" is a far more 
disappointing production. It is hasty and unequal as a whole, 
though in parts there are passages which modem poetry would 
have difficulty to match, e.g,, the description of the Moorisn palace 
of the Alhambra. ' 

" Catiline : a Tragedy," was the product of the year 1822. It 
does not become the tragic robe and the cothurnus well. Though 
the subject possesses a unity of action and a deep passionate 
interest; though it affords scope for impressive declamation, striking 
situations, vivid and varied incident, we do not think the subject well 
chosen. It was a hazardous dramatic attempt to scale the height 
which Ben Jon son, Crebillon, and Voltaire, had essayed to do and 
failed. As a play, it was marred, too, by the author's acceptance of 
Cicero's rather than Sallust's conception of the great Eoman con- 
spirator. The poetry this play contains is, as occasion requires, 
energetic, life-like, and vigorous, or sweet, delicate, and graceful — 
but it is the poetry of imagination and intellect, not of perfervid 
passion; it is rhetorical and speechificatory — and so is not dramatic. 
There are in it, however, splendid bursts of eloquence, such as in a 
plotful, well-constructed, and sufficiently active and bustling drama 
ought, one would think, to " bring down the house ;" for instance, 
the following description of the effectiveness of Catiline's oratory, 
when ** shaking aU the tribes with mighty speech " in the Campus 
Martius, while opposing Cicero in his candidature for the consul- 
ship: — 

" His words seemed oracles 

That pierced their bosoms; and each man would turn, 

And gaze in wonder on his neighbour's face, 

That with the like dull wonder answered him: 

Then some would weep, tome shout; some, deeper touched, 

Keep down the cry by motion of their hands, 

In fear but to have lost a syllable." 

Catiline in fight is bravely painted : — 

" Where all was blood and steel, 
Plunging through steeds unridered, gory men 
Mad with their wounds, through lances thick as hail, 
As if he took the ranks for idle waves I 
Now seen, the battle's wonder; now below 
Mowing his desperate way, till with wild shrieks 
The throng rolled back, and Catiline sprung out, 
fied from the greaves to the helm." 

This apostrophe to his sword by Catiline, though inappropriate in 
the play, is strong and trenchant:-— 

" This emblem of all miseries and crimes — 
The robber's tool that breaks the richiuan s lock~- 
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The murderer's master-key to sleeping hearts-^ 
The orphan-maker — widower X)f brides — 
The tyrant's strength— the croel pirate's law — 
The traitor's passport to his sovereign's thron« — 
The mighty desolator — that contains, 
In its brief bar of steel, more woe to the earth 
Than lightning, earthqnake, yellow peetilenoOt 
Or the wild fury of the all- swallowing sea." 

This, also, is a ** cheerless image of a statesman's life :*• — 

" To bear npon his brow the general care — 
To make his daily food of anxious thoughts — 
To rob the midnight of its wholesome sleep — 
And all — but to be made the loftier mark 
For every shaft that envy, sullen hate, 
Or thwarted guilt can lay upon the string, 
And have his thanks for all — Ingratitude!" 

To this tragedy were added some fine pieces, collected from 
newspapers and magazines in which they nad been previously 
published. 

** Extremes meet ;*' and in a' comedy whose title — " Pride must 
have a Fall" — might almost suggest a double entendre, he next 
tempted- the boards, with, we believe, equal unsuccess. A more 
happy effort of his muse dates in the same year, viz., " Gems from 
the Antique." Richard Dagley, a gentleman of taste and talent^ 
drew and etched copies of several ancient medallions, intaglios, 
cameos, &c., and to these Croly gave interpretative elucidation or 
suggestiveness in a series of fervid and oeautiful, spirited and 
classical verses. This is a feat singularly well accomplished. The 
etchings are, as it were, " filled in " with soul, ana beam out a 
meaning which his verse imparts to them. These poems are 
regarded as, all in all, the most perfect products of Croly's prolific 
pen. Worthy of special remark are his lines under a joint profile 
ol* Pericles and Aspasia ; those on Leonid'is, Diana, Sappho, and on 
Pindar. From the first we quote these two stanzas : — 

" Yet not by fetter, nor by spear, 

His sovereignty was lost or won; 
Feared — but alone as freemen fear ; 

Loved- — but as freemen love alone; 
He waved his sceptre o'er his kind, 
By Nature's first great title — mind. 

And throned immortal by his side, 

A woman sits, with eye sublime — 
Aspasia, all his spirit's bride; 

But if their solemn love were crime, 
Pity the Beauty and the Sage 
Their crime was in their darkened age." 

From the last we extract the opening and closing lines :— 
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** In the gnve this head was lai.I — 
All its atoms in the sun 
For a thoosand years have played, 
Through a thousand shapes have gone. 

" PinbarI shall her glory die? 
^ Shall, like thine, no godlike strain 

Teach Greece to be great again? 
Hear ns from thy starry throne; 
Hear! by those of Marathon I** 

This use of the famous Demosthenic oath is a fine touch of classic 

fenius. These elegant ** Gems '* may often lap the reader in 
llysian delights, and fill at once the eye and the soul with a plea- 
sant seeing. 

In 1826, " The Monthly Magazine," which had been established 
in 1786, changed hands, and the new proprietory placed it under 
the editorial charge of Dr. Croly, who aspired to make it ** The 
Blackvrood of the South." Though conducted with great ability, it 
fell in circulation below the paying point, and was, m 1829, parted 
with by the proprietors at a loss. In this magazine appeared 
Croly's " Tales of the Great St. Bernard," &c, ; and in 1830 a 
collected edition of his poetical works, in two volumes, was pre- 
sented to the public. 

Perhaps to hint his right to preferment, or to give publicity to 
his profession, Dr. Croly issued, in 1827, an important contribution 
to theological literature, entitled, " The Apocalypse of St. John, a 
new Interpretation," &c., which has been spoken of with praise in 
the churches. Other works on Divinity are mentioned as his, viz. : 
" The Three Cycles of Revelation," a " Treatise on Divine Provi- 
dence," &c. In 1830, we think, he got a presentation to a living 
in the parish of Bondleigh, on the skirt of the Exmoor hills, in 
Devonshire ; but so wild and uninviting was the semi-exile which it 
offered, that he never undertook the duties of his sacred office. He 
hurried bfick to London and the intellectual life it permitted. In 
the midst of the contentions agitation for the Reform Bill, he was 
not idle ; yet when, in 1834, the living of St. Stephen's and St. 
Benet's, Walbrook, became vacant, at the urgent recommendation 
of Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst presented Dr. Croly with i^e 
benefice. In the beautiful church of St. Stephen's, Croly soon 
attained the distinction of being one of London's first pulpit 
orators, and in the parish he made himself not only greatly but 
widely respected and revered. His repute as a literary man was 
then almost at its height, and of late he had almost assiduously 
devoted himself to parish and pulpit business, and so had, amid the 
more stentorian pulpitists of the day, fallen back into the ranks of 
working and noiseless dutyists. It was different in those days. 
Ther© were clear yet somewhat exaggerated tones of thoui^ht dis- 

Slayed in his sermons, mingled with an imaginative vividness of 
lustration, singular acuteness and power, and strange expository 
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directness, that made him highly popular and sought after. These, 
too, were the days of the memory of his great efforts. He had 
thrilled the circulating libraries with that wild weird work — 
•* Salathiel : a Eomance," 1827. It is a story founded on the fabu- 
lous legend of the Wandering Jew, possessed of singular interest, 
graphic in characterization, forcible in style and thought, excited in 
plot, and strung up to the highest pitch of rhetorical exaggeration. 
Then, in 1839, he oecame the editor of a weekly Conservative news- 
paper — the Britannia, which now, we believe, survives under the 
designation of the John Bull. In the Standard and the Herald 
his political lucubrations subsequently appeared. He had editorial 
charge, too, of The Universal Beview. In 1843-45, " Marston, 
or Memoirs of a Statesman," appeared in Blackwood, This is a 
full-toned, vigorous, excellently-composed fiction — one which was 
and is highly valued as an exposition and an exposure of political life. 
The writing is bold, nervous, and ringing. A "Life of Burke," 
(first published in Blackwood* s Magazine, 1833-4), with whose fertile 
rhetorical mind his own had much affinity, ia also the product 
of his pen. It is a biography full of painstaking merit, and one 
which displays keen insight mto the character of that yet somewhat 
enigmatic public man. 

A " Character of Curran ;" -"Essays on William Pitt " — opposing 
the views of Macaulav; on Napoleon I. — a vividly pictorial and 
fervidly eloquent production; and a "Personal History of King 
George the Fourth," &c., also bear his name — but on these we 
cannot enlarge. 

In 1846, he published a satirical poem, entitled " The Modem 
Orlando," a work whose point was proven to be uublunted with the 
lapse of years by its re-issue in J 855. In 1847, Dr. Croly was ap- 
pointed Lecturer in the Foundling Hospital. 

This voluminous writer, to whom songs and sermons, novels and 
newspapers, politics and poetry, theA-tricals and theology, biography 
and business, history and homilies, came with equal acceptance, and 
from whom they received almost a similar vigorous fluency of treat- 
ment, was verv much mixed up in a parish squabble of a protracted 
and disagreeable nature, which for a long time formed the theme of 
much of the weekly merriment of Punch — which is now all but 
forgotten. In 1854, a marble bust of himself by Behnes was pre- 
sented by his congregation and friends to Dr. Croly, in the Man- 
sion-house, on the completion of twenty years* service at the altar 
of St. Stephen's. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, 24th November, while out walking, 
Dr. Croly was seized with a sudden illness. Perhaps he felt then 
like his own Catiline,— 

*' I feel a nameless pressare on my brow, 
As if the heavens were thick ^ith sndden j^Ioom; 
A shapeless consciousness of some dark blow 
Hanj?in|j above my head. They say such thoughts 
Partake of prophecy I" 
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If 80, they were, in his instance, too truly prophetic ; his illness 
arose from disease of the heart ; he staggered, fell, and was taken 
to an hospital, but before reaching it, he was dead. The term of his 
life was ended, and the voice of one more teacher was dumb in the 
gates. Only his works and his example now live with us as stimu- 
lants and guides. His eldest son was killed in the Sutlej campaign, 
on Christmas-day, 1845; and his wife died on 25th Jan., 1851. 
Four sons and a daughter survive. 

He has been, by his own express desire, and by permission of 
Sir G. C. Lewis, buried in the chancel of the cnurch of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook — where his bust is also io be placed. Under 
the roof which Wren built, he rests and sleeps ; where his voice is 
no longer heard, his life and reputation will be a continual sermon ; 
his memory will not readily altogether die, and his works may have 
a higher meed when the spirit tluU; gave them birth has passed away 
than while he lived. 

As one of those whose voice dates from the era of the literature of 
a former age, and whose presence linked our times with those in 
which the muse of Britam struck loftier notes than now (how few 
are left to us — Aird, Landor, and Milman only !) it is right that an 
appropriate word should be rendered to his life and writings. We 
have feebly, and we feel ineffectively, attempted to do this. The 
spirit that was, three-quarters of a century ago, " let loose from 
the Immortal Hand," has been recalled ; let us rejoice that so much 
of its ** bright essence" has been expressed for us. Me need not 
now ask, — 

" Golden sun. 

Shall I be like tbee yet? The cloud 8 have passed, 

And like some mighty victor he returns 

To his red citj in the west, that now 

Spreads all her gates, and lights her tor<}hes up, 

In triumph for her glorious conqueror.** 

Q. 8. 



ON THE STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. 

As soon as we begin to think and to reason, the various objects that 
surround us on all sides naturally attract and engage our attention. 
We cannot fail to be struck with their number, diversity, and 
beauty, and conse5[uently feel a desire to be better acquainted 
with their properties and uses. If we reflect, also, that we our- 
selves are dependent on these objects, not merely for our pleasures 
and comforts, but for our very existence, the desire becomes irre- 
sistible ; and hence that eager thirst for knowledge that animates 
and distinguishes all generous minds. Guided by these facts, we 
have chosen the science of " Chemistry'* as the subject of this essay, 
and we purpose offering a few remarks illustrative of its importance, 
and the advantages to be derived from a knowledge of it. 

Chemistry is me name given to the scienoe whi<ui investigates the 
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composition of bodies, the ehanffes whicli resnlt from their union 
with, or separation from, each other ; and the causes which regulate 
these changes ; or, as Walker defines it, " The art or process, by 
which the different substances found in different bodies are sepa- 
rated from each other by means of fire." The word Chemistry is 
supposed to be derived from an Arabic word, signifying conceal- 
ment. This name may have been given to the science from the 
aecresy which we know was observed by the alchemists of old, in 
1^1 their proceedings. We must not suppose, however, that from 
the origination or derivation of the word Chemistry, any correct 
notion of the science may be obtained ; for the operations of the 
chemists are now no longer conducted in secret, nor is Chemistry a 
science which the avaricious study for the sake of gain, as was the 
case with the alchemists. The illustrious men, Newton, Boyle, 
Cavendish, Black, and others, exposed the impostures of the alche- 
mists, and converted the study of Chemistry, from being an instru- 
ment of gratifying man's selfish pleasures, to be one of the most 
glorious of studies. No study can give us more exalted views of 
the wisdom and goodness of the great Creator than this, which 
shows everywhere the most astonishing effects produced by the 
most simple though adequate means, and displays to our view the 
great care which has everywhere been taken to secure the happiness 
of every living creature. 

" Tbe whole and every part proclaima 
His infinite good will ; 
It shines in stars, and flows in streams, 
And bursts from every hill.** 

Without further entering into the history of Chemistry, we would 
bring forward a few simple facts, illustrative of its importance, 
and the consideration which, as a science, it deserves from us. In 
the first place, let us look iipon it as a science exemplified in the 
arts and manufactures of Great Britain, and we shall find that 
there is scarcely one, of any importance, that does not depend upon 
Chemistry for its establishment, its improvement, or for its suc- 
cessful and beneficial practice. For instance, in our most staple 
manufacture, iron, it will be found that, from the smelting of the 
ore till the conversion of it into steel, every operation is the result of 
chemical affinities. It requires no small share of chemical know- 
ledge to be able to discern and appreciate the value of the different 
ores, and to erect such furnaces for their reduction as may be 
conlarived in the best manner for facilitating their fusion. The 
subsequent processes to convert the metal into malleable iron are 
entirely chemical, and are performed to the best advantage by those 
who have acquired a knowledge of the chemical changes which take 
place in such operations. The making of that useful and invaluable 
article, cast steel, which formerly was kept a profound secret, is no 
longer so, but is known as a simple process, consisting chiefly of 
imparting to the metal a portion oi carbon. 
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** Hail, adamantine steel I maenetio lord I 
Kinj]; of the prow, the plooghsbare, and the sword I 
Trae to the pole, by thee the pilot gaides 
His steady helm amid the stmgt^Iing tides; 
Braves, with broad sail, the immeasurable sea; 
Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star bat thee." 

Of all metals, iron is the most invaluable one, a» it possesses so 
many properties, exists in so many different states, and is capable of 
being applied to such, a variety oi purposes. 

Another of the numerous and beneficial services that Chemistry 
has rendered mankind, is the lighting of our shops and streets by 
gas obtained by the destructive distillation of carbonaceous sub- 
stances. The process of making gas from such bodies is very 
simple ; yet in each particular stage coal (for instance) undergoes 
ere it becomes gas fit for use, Chemistry plays a most important 
part; in fact, in no art or manufacture has this science been so 
fully and successfully developed as in the one now referred to. 

Again : Chemistry exercises another important part in the art of 
making gla88,-^that article so indispensable to comfort, and which, 
in its present advanced state of manufacture, enables us to attain 
such definite and correct knowledge of other sciences. Some idea of 
the progress m the manufacture of glass, from the period when it 
was supposed to have been discovered, to the present time, may 
perhaps be gained by the following paragraph from a celebrated 
author : — 

" Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual intense- 
ness of heat, melted into a metalline form, rugged with excrescences 
and clouded with impurities, would have imagined that in that 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveniences of life as would 
ill tmie constitute a great part of the happiness of the world ? Yet 
was mankind taught by some fortuitous liquefaction to procure a 
body, at once in a high degree solid and transparent, which might 
admit the light of the sun and exclude the violence of the wind ; 
which might extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges of 
existence, and charm him at one time with the unbounded extent of 
the material creation, and at another with the endless subordination 
of animal life ; and, what is yet of more importance, might supply 
the decays of nature, and succour old age with subsidiary sight." 
Thus was the first artificer in glass employed, though without his 
knowledge, in facilitating the enjoyments of life and enlarging the 
avenues of science, and conferrmg the highest and most lasting 
pleasure. In the various operations of dyeing and calico printing 
are exhibited some of the most refined and ingenious apj>b* cations 
of Chemistry, though many processes in these arts were pracii.'^pd 
for ages. As far back as the time of Moses the dyeing of leather 
aind linen was practised to an eminent degree, before any correct 
ideas were entertained as to the chemical nature of the substances 
us^d ; yet dyeing is, strictly speaking, a chemical art, and cannot be 
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properly understood without some definite acquaintance with the che- 
mical properties of the acting bodies. In fact, the glass-blower, potter, 
dyer, smith, and all workers either in mineral or vegetable matter, 
are indebted in a great measure to the science of chemistry, and 
are really practical chemists ; — not that we mean to assert that they 
possess a knowledj^e of chemistry ; for, on the contrary, the majority 
of them are entirely ignorant of its nature and use, and imagme its 
proper place is solely m preparing drugs and medicines. This idea 
18 a very erroneous one, for it is not at all indispensable to a druggist 
to possess a knowledge of chemistry — there are many well-to-do 
druggists who know little or nothing about it, and the designation 
of ** chemist and druggist" is oftener than not a false title, the 
owners being no more than druggists. But some one may say all 
this does not go far to show the importance of chemistry (which is 
the object of this paper), for if the glass-blower, smith, dyer, drug- 
gist, and others can work very well without a knowledge of it, 
would it not be a loss, a waste of time, for them or for us to study 
so abstruse a science P No, it would not ; for you must not forget 
that before things can be made, the way to make them must first be 
foimd, and I distinctly assert that many of those wonderful improve- 
ments that chemisti^- has made in these arts would have taken 
hundreds of years to discover, had it been by jessing, or the work 
of chance. Take, for example, pottery, porcelain, and other hard- 
ware manufastures, improvements in wnich have been solely the 
work of chemistry. Those who have read the life of " Palissy the 
Potter" can well understand the trouble and disadvantages of con- 
ducting an investigation on any but scientific principles. We have 
another example of the importance and use of ^e science of che- 
mistry in the art of photography, which is now so highly valued 
amongst us. Again, in the cases of the Eugely and Richmond 
poisonings, the circumstances of which will be remembered by most 
readers, chemistry lent its invaluable aid : in fact, had it not been 
for the searching processes and the infallible tests performed by its 
agency, and appued by those eminent men who conducted the 
analyzation, the ends of justice would not have been met, the cri- 
minals would have escaped, and they or others might have been 
tempted to apply similar means to the furtherance of their plans 
without any fear of detection. Further, there is scarcely an article 
which we use, either for luxury, comfort, or necessity, in whose 
preparation chemistry has not played {i most important part. For 
mstance, the use of charcoal in the refining of sugar and its evapo- 
ration in vacuum pans is altogether a chemical operation ; yet how 
beneficial is the application of this small scientific principle ! If we 
turn our attention to the bread we eat, which is perhaps the most 
important article of diet, how many chemical changes take place in 
its preparation P — the formation of alcohol and carbonic acid gas, 
their expulsion by heat, which causes the bread to rise, and the dif- 
ferent substitutes for yeast. Perhaps of all persons profited and 
most indebted to the science of chemistiy is the farmer, as it shows 
1861. ^ E 
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liini, among otKer things, wlien liis land does not possess a siiffidlent 
amount of mineral matter. It goes still farther, and shows him the 
very substances it is deficient in, and consequently what it is necessary 
to add, and thus every farmer can at once apjly the manure best 
suited to his land. 

Numerous other examples of the importance of chemistry as an 
art might be stated, but we must briefly view it in its higher^ 
position as a science, enabling us to trace the effect as nearly as 
possible to its cause, and continuing this till we approach the Great 
First Cause. As a science, it explains the phenomena of nature— 
th« causes of rain, hail, snow, dew, lightning, thunder, and when 
we are to expect them. Again, in our bodies the science of chemistry 
shows that we are " fearfiuly and wonderfully made." The process 
of the conversion of food into brain is purely chemical. It shows the 
mutual dependence of the parts on one another ; the causes of ill 
health, and consequently how to keep the body in good order ; and 
if man is so careless as to neglect to do this, the science of chemistry 
does still more — ^it points to the way of escape from the evils he 
or she has brought upon themselves, and furnishes man with 
means for preventing, in a great measure, the recurrence of such 
evils. 

Surely the study of that which is so useful as an art, and which, 
as a science, has such a tendency ^o elevate man as a reasonable 
being, is worthy of the most serious attention of every individual. 
Even without entering into the minute details of chemistry, men 
might obtain sufficient knowledge of the science as would not only 
create an interest in the common occurrences of life, but would 
enlarge the sphere*of their ideas, and render the contemplation of 
nature a source of delightful instruction. 

" To me be J^atiure's volnme broad diaplayed, 
And to perose its all-iostruoting page 
My sole delight." 

But such is not generally the case, inasmuch as this branch of 
knowledge, even in this present age of progress and enlightenment, 
is possessed, comparatively speakingj, by very few. The science of 
chemistry ought to form an essential branch of education to be 
carried on in our educational establishments; but then the majority 
of teachers in public or private schools are entirely ignorant of it. 
We have, however, in our large towns, at least one or two places of 
education where the science of chemistry is taught in all its theo- 
retical and practical principles. Even with this advantage within 
the reach of many, few avau themselves of it, and the reason they 
do not, is perhaps because they imagine that a knowledge of che- 
mistry is not required in every-day life. Be this as it may, we can 
say from experience, being ourselves connected with one of the most 
extensive manufactories or sugar refineries in the United Kingdom, 
that we have derived no inconsiderable feeling of gratification in 
being able to understand a few of the many appliances resorted to 
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ifcerein, and this restilting merely from a little knowledge of 
chemistry. 

We trust by the foregoing remarks to hare removed a few 
o!)jections to the study of this science, having pointed out a few of 
its applications, its general use, and the necessity of its becoming 
aa essential branch of education. It only remams for me to men- 
tion a few works which may be advantageously consrdted by those 
leaders who aim at the acquirement of substantial useful knowledge. 
From the very extensive list of works upon this subject I can 
confidently recommend the following: — Fownes* "Chemistry;" 
Gregory's "Manual** (2 vols.); Liebig's "Letters on Chemistry ;" 
Faraday's "Chemical Manipulations;" Johnson's "Chemistry of 
Common Life;" Turner's "Chemistrf," edited by Gregory, and 
Brandt's " Chemistry." Geoege. 



Syllabus of a Frcyposed System of Logic. By Axtgustits De Moegak. 
Lond!on : Walton & Maberly. 
The controversy between the numericalists and the concepUonalists 
in Logic promises soon to have a large and illustrious literature to 
itself. De Morgan and Boole are tne greatest of modern mathe- 
matical logicians, and Sir William Hamilton and Mansel are the 
mgst sturdy and able of their opponents. The two views might 
probably be harmonized by a great thinker, well trained and cul- 
tured in the sciences of quantily. There can be no doubt of the 
liltimate unity of all truth; but the ordinary human mind has 
scarcely a receptive capacity sufficient to take m the whole of any 
one given system of truth. There is a painM one-sidedness in 
man — a one-sidedness which this serial strives to reduce to a 
minimum, by showing that differing parties have generally good 

f rounds — as at least they appear to themselves^for the several 
eliefs they entertain. iMs one-sidedness is greatly increased by 
our common methods of culture, which lay it down as a law that 
inelination is to be consulted in regard to what and how we study. 
This is the way to make a successfiu, not a perfect man — and success 
is the god of man's idolatry. 

When special aptitudes receive special culture, and the eye is 
constantly turned away from one phase of the truth, and as con- 
tinuously turned towards the other, there cannot but be a erowing 
incapacity of, as well as dislike to, admitting that in that which we 
have not studied, or do not think, or think about, there is anything 
really meritorious ; and so we go on, with self-blinded eyes, to 
pursue each his own course. Habit completes the evil that incli- 
nation began, and culture strengthened, and at last we become 
sceptical of every view but our own. This is a dishonest style 
of culture, and ought to be repudiated. What we dislike most is 
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that, in general, which, we have most need to learn. The poet 
despises the careM savin^ness of the man of business ; the merchant 
contemns the ideal beatitude of the versifier — neither is right, for 
they have only seen and felt half truths each. Most controversies 
originate in this same failing, and sustain their living power by the 
steadfastness with which we shut our eyes against the views opposed 
to those we hold. This is not the place to enter into a review of the 
stirring battle of the Logics, which we have indicated as having 
been, and as still being, carried on — for we do not here judge of or 
decide upon controverted points ; but upon merit, whether^© or 
con, — worth is to be the object of our search. 

Professor De Morgan is a man of large mind and wide culture, 
and his contributions to the literature (if we may so call it) of 
Mathematics are extensive and valuable. That singular clearness 
of thought and aptness to hit upon the punctum saliens of an idea, 
which he has acquired bv long and close and keen mathematical 
concentration of faculties, do not in him operate in onlv one direction 
—though they always maintain the associative tendency to do so. 
He sees mathematics in everything, it is true ; but he also sees 
more than mathematics. This a feeble-minded man could not do. 
The heavens would be to him an equation, chemistry would be a 
series of proportionals, and history a chronological problem — 
quantity and number would be the all in all. De Morgan is a man 
superior to these foibles, or rather feebleness of the mind. He is 
profound and subtle as a thinker, and clear, concise, and explicit as 
a teacher. This small tractate of 72 pages, at one shilling, contains 
an excellent, intelligible, brief, and useiul synopsis of mathematized 
logic, . It touches upon many points of deep concernment to logical 
science, and it does so with a singular expertness of style and quick 
dissective incisiveness — to read it is no small training in practical 
logic. It is so arranged and expressed, that students even of con- 
ceptional logic may easily follow its form, and readily acquire a 
knowledge of the significant phraseology in which it is couched. 
The forms of propositions and of syllogisms, and their various 
capabilities, are clearly noted ; the distinctions between species and 
genera are acutely marked ; and the whole work is distinct and 
mind-bracing. Being only a si/llabus, it is not exhaustive in its 
treatment of the many topics it discusses. It is a porch to the 
author's formal Logic, and it places within reach of tne public the 
results of several scattered productions of the learned, published in 
the "Cambridge Transactions" and elsewhere. Through the kindly 
courtesy of the author, we have been favoured with copies of most 
of these ; but we must say we relish the explicit and unified treat- 
ment the subject has received in this smaU pamphlet better than 
the cursive and discursive discussions which the dismembered papers 
contained. Headers of logical treatises would do well to add this to 
their stock—and would do better if they would fix many of its 
truths by daily familiarity in their minds. Whatever side of the 
controversy he may take, he will find this author a man worthy of 
studious attention, respect, and love. 
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jEsBO/gs contributed to the Quarterly Beview, By the Bev. J. J. 
Blunt, B.D. London: Murray. 1860. 12s. 

These essays are fourteen in number, have no connection of 
subjects, and are not arranged in systematic order. Though some 
of them were written upwards of thirty years a^o, their re-publi- 
cation is very opportune at the present moment, smce they refer to 
subjects of increasing interest and importance. The first essay is 
on " The Church in India," and is mainly occupied with an account 
of the labours of that eminent divine and faithful christian minister,' 
Bishop Heber. " The Eeformation in Italy," the subject of another 
essay, is also discussed at length, and in an able and suggestive style, 
and will be read with pleasure by all who are interested in the great 
cause of truth and justice. The other essays, with the exception of 
those on "tillage Preaching," "Village Schools," and "Church* 
Sates,' are biographical, and embrace variety of character sufficient 
to satisfy the general reader. We may instance especially those on 
" Milton," " Paley," and " Bishop Butler," as being remarkable for 
the depth of their criticism. 

We wish we could add our favourable testimony to the essay on 
"Eobert Hall," in which Mr. Blunt says, "that, though quite 
unconscious of party feelings, and certainly having opened Hall's 
works with many prepossessions in favour of the writer, we cannot 
altogether submit to charges so intemperate, and lick the hand 
upheld to lay low what of earthly institutions we most estimate." 
The whole essay is an elaborate out bad-tempered attack upon a 
great and good man. The other essays, on "Dr. Parr," " Cranmer," 
and " Adam Clarke," will well repay a thoughtful perusal. 

JEssays in JScclesiasiical Biography, By the Bi^ht Hon. Sir J. 

Stephen, K.C.B. Fourth Edition. Complete m One Volume ; 

with a Biographical Notice of the Author, by his Son. 8vo. 

Pp. 680. rncQ 14s. London : Longmans and Co. 

Those who know anything of Sir James Stephen, or his works, 
will, we are convinced, hasten to enshrine his memory in this 
edition of his essays, now published in so accessible a form. Ten 
of the twelve essays are biographical, one critical, and one specu^ 
lative. When we rem^ember the multifarious character of their 
author's engagements during a long and important public career, 
we cannot but express our surprise that these " essays, written 
durinff the intervals of business," should contain so much coadensed 
thougnt, and be alike remarkable for their scholarly finish and 
profound learning. 

The biographical essays all relate to persons whose lives are 
interesting in a theological or ecclesiastical point of view. Five of 
them relate to Soman Catholics, and five to Protestants. Of those 
which relate to Eoman Catholics, two are concerned with indi- 
viduals, namely, Hildebrand and St. Francis of Assis, whilst three 
describe groups of characters connected by the objects or the 
habits of Uieir lives. 
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Tke mind of Sir J. Stepken was of greater depth, and, talMA as 
a whole, of richer combinatiou than that of Lord Maoaulay. 

In the volume before us there are passages which, as examples 
of condensed power, and of clearness and vigour in expreswon, 
could not be surpassed. Sir James was a large-hearted Christian, 
full of sympathy for nobleness wherever it was to be met with : and 
this disposition frequently led him to pass somewhat lightly over 
evils that he should have branded ; and some of our readers will 
think neither the Koman system nor Eoman saints are entitled to 
anything like the leniency ne has shown them. 

We cordially oommend this volume to the intelligent student, 
satisfied that it will abundantly repay a careful reading. 

Sonffs of the Covenant Times, By an Aybshibe Minister. 

Edinburgh : Nimmo. London : Simpkin & Co. 
Song and legend have embalmed in the memories of men the doings, 
sayings, and sufferings of the Puritans of Scotland — the Covenanters- 
The nobleness of faith is always a pleasing theme of thought. Eaitk 
is not only the essence of religion ; it is also a large ingredient in 
' poetry. Imagination is only the earth-bounded vision of faith— ^ 
and poetry is the expression of imagination. There are two schools 
of poetry which are ever at variance, though they are strictly and 
closely allied — they may be respectively defmed as the realization of 
the ideal — e.g., dramatic, epic, descriptive, and some sorts of narra- 
tive poems ; and as the idealization of the real — c^., most narrative, 
many descriptive, all lyric, and didactic poems. Chaucer, Shakes- 
pere, Dante, Milton, Coleridge, Scott, &c., are examples of the one 
sort ; Tasso, Goethe, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Tennyson, &c., may be 
regarded as instances of the other. 

As poetry is, in reaiity, thought so permeated by ^emotion as to 
acquire a seeming vitality and objective being — ^it is evident that 
any circumstance, feeling, or event, which deeply and strongly excites 
the emotions and the thoughts, must be likely to result in poetry^^ 
if the emotioned thought is expressed. The power which " bodies 
forth" such ideas is imagination— the seeming eye of the mind. 
There is an unijueBtionable grandeur in heroism; but when heroism 
is sublimated into self-sacrilce, and that devotion is shown in sub^ 
mission to death for a belief, because faith so markedly reveals the 
unseen to the soul that earthly objects fade upon the vision in com- 
parisoiw-the sublimity of the act is unquestionable. Heroes, sainta, 
and martyrs, have been in all ages held as being among the earth's 
worthies. When, however, the three are fused into one, the essential 
nobility of the act is intensified. Among the Puritans of England, 
the Lutherans of Germany, the Waldenses of Italy, the Albigenses 
of France, and the Covenanters of Scotland, heroism has often taken 
this its noblest form, and '* for the faith that was in them," when ik># 
suffered to " render a reason," they have offered themselves. 

The memory of the Covenanters is dear in Scotland— and in aU 
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churcliei seeking a pure faitk leading to a life of purity. Wh^i Sir 
Walter Scott nSdigned their memory, M*Crie replied, and over- 
mastered the king of fiction. Poet after poet has risen up to ]^ro- 
Bounce blessing and eternal praise upon the lovers of a free bible 
and iree thought, and no theme has been more frequently chosen 
fer atatj and song than the heroes and heroines of the Covenant. 

The tlacobite poetry of Scotland is feeling and stirring, — blinking 
the love of ike people for their king to music ; but the Covenant 
poetry of Scotland is tiie product of deeper love and more earnest 
emotion than any earthly king or kaiser could evoke. A radiance 
£rom heaven gilds the lines, and a music echoed from angel-harps 
often mingles with the tones that strike the listening ear. It is a 
dangerous venture to attempt to compose " Songs of the Covenant 
Times'* — for success is rare, and failure is imminent. 

The author of these " Songs" has wisely limited himself in his 
" choice of the subjects he has versified" to an effort " to commemo- 
rate the cases whicn happened in the locality where his own lot is 
east." He has thus secured the co-operation of all his associative 
faculties, with all his powers of remembrance, and all his capacities 
for observation. The subjects of frequent meditation, of constant 
suggestion, of impressive influence on hi» feelings and thoughts, 
have thus gradually matured and ripened out of the seedlings of 
bistcNry or tradition into the flowerets of song — some of them con* 
summate in beauty, and bearing a benison in their bosoms. 

Written at first from mere ddif^ht in l^eading tiie jpath of history, 
or unwinding the clue of tradition to the melody oi his own soul» 
and indulging the emotions that came welling up out of the fountains 
of his own heart, the author has succeeded in touching the sympathiea 
of others into kindredness with his own, and he has published his 
own delight for the delight of others. We are sure that every feeling 
heart wiU thank him, and every lov^ of religious heroism will frankly 
eonfess that he has done well in flooding the souls of others with the 
light whiehPoesy has kindled in his breast while traversing the storied 
fields of Scotland, and the saored scenes where the blue banner of 
the Covenant men has waved for " God and Fatherland." 

The perplexity of perplexities is to show proof in our brief notice 
oi the aseeiiions here made. Shall we choose the fine, condensed, 
dramatie, and expres^ve narrative of a Scottish cottar's family 
during '* The Blade Saturday, 4th August, 1641," with its exquisite 
hues — some of which Hogg or Bums might have envied ; or the 
aimple and patiietic baUad of " John Brown, of Preesthill ;" or the 
many-rhythmed and powerful tale of "The Martyrs of Wigton 
Land ;" or the delicately modulated blank verse of ""redin, 1^ HiU 
Preaoher" P Choice is difficult where all is good — ^yea, excellent; 
and lengthy extraets can s^xme do juatice to narrative poetry. Lei 
vs say tnese are no common poems ; and, as testimony of our saying 
what we feel and tiunk, let our initials place the re^ponsibili^ oa 
tii& proper person. S. ]H« 
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" Self-made Men" By the Eefv. Willia.m Andeesok. London : 
Snow. Price Ss. 
Notwithstanding the numerous works which are constantly 
issuing from the press, of a similar character to the one before us, 
we thmk there is no danger of the subject being overdone ; and 
therefore we hesitate not to introduce this new book on Self-made 
Men to our readers. The author opens with a vigorously written 
introductory address ; then points out some of the characteristics 
of Self-made Men ; gives outlines of the lives of John Bunyan, 
Edward Baines, Hugh Miller, and John Kitto, as illustrious exam- 

Eles of their order ; and concludes with some sensible remarks on 
ow such men are made, with the duty of all seeking to become 
like them. There is nothing special in the book, either as it regards 
character or merits ; but its perusal must do good, and exercise a 
very beneficial stimulative innuence upon the young. 



BEITISH. POETRY.— THE DEAMA. 

No new thing ever at first, be it never so true, obtains foothold 
in the world as an unmixed good. The mist gathers on the moun- 
tain top, where earth and heaven kiss each o&er ; the drops make 
channBis for themselves ; away down the steep they mingle, and 
the music of the dropping is lost in the noise of the cataract, turbu- 
lent and strong, fall of power, but full of impurities ; far along the 
plain is the cirstal river, deep, quiet, beautiful. 

The mist-like thought gathers, and broods high over man's yet 
highest attainment, resolves itself into trembling effort, sends its 
prophetic whisper hymning through the world, grows strong, and 
in its strength forgets its purity, like all else tmit touches earth ; 
as time speeds, becomes matureNd, deepened, expanded, and at last 
is acknowledged to be a good. Such will be with the drama; 
such, indeed, is, but unacknowledged. Obscured in its first utter* 
ances, apparently meaningless in its intent, it feebly strove, 
modestly attempted, then gradually, but swiftly, developed into 
fulness of utterance, and became, ere long, the giant of literature. 

We, looking back upon the early life of the £rama, — ^that part of 
it which, being breathed into by genius, cannot die, — wonder that 
Fashion, the fend foster-mother of every new thing, did not over-lie 
to the death the infant it so madly clasped ; for fashion it is that 
leads literature, whereas literature should hold the reins of fashion. 
Witness our own time. The fashion of the age is riot profundity, 
consequently light literature comes laying its wand at the feet of 
the great patron. But I forget that now and then are not fair 
paraUels, smce now to be wise is to be vain, to write vanities and 
speak brilliant nothings. Then to be vain in outward show was 
the symbol of wisdom ; the wit had to wear the cap and bells before 
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&duQii would gire ear to his words. All is ranity. How to senre 
m an idea, palatably sweetened, perftuned, and puffed, is too muoh 
me aim of moralist, poet, and, we must add, preacher. How, then, 
can we honestly wonder that an equal obliquity of mental vision 
affected the seers of the olden timeP 

Our early drama, following in the wake of fashion, allowed its 
intellect to lapse into affectation mental, because affectation sensual 
was courtly and approved. English bluntness became an excuse 
for unmanly indelicacy of expression ; frankness was called on to 
patronize bombast ; the virtues, one and all, were made masks to 
oov^ corrupt manners and unbridled passions. I do not rail at 
those times, remember, those fathers of ours, iliose fashions. Wb 
have more knowledge, and less proportional puritv. 

To say the best of our early drama is that, with very few excep- 
tions, it was gross, inmioral, and altogether impure, and that such 
degradation was the result of demand, and not of spontaneous or 
even willing action. Genius is rarely misleading, if not first 
misled. 

It is painfully evident, in reading Marlowe, Decker, Marston, 
Heyw«od, and others of that period that their plots were made 
light and lascivious, to cat«h the public ear. Their realities of 
ihouffht, their heart utterances, bein^, at the same time, pure and 
very oeautiM ; and ever the mask grmned and smirked, whilst the 
heart pulsed with true love and many sorrows, with wit and virtuous 
disoeminffs. Let fashion, mis-named taste, bear for this, judgment 
of etemaTshailie. Truth panted and yearned to clasp the world's 
soul to her heart ; but folly, pandering idleness, and insane fashion, 
put tinsel over the true gold, and buned the deep-springing waters 
of nature's truest passion beneath an earth-load of impurity and 
false seeming. This may not be illustrated here, but may be seen 
by any student of our early literature. 

The drama withal has had a noble work to perform, and has in 
part succeeded. 

The work was to train the few to take master-thoughts, and teach 
them, in pleasant manner, to the many. The success is, that there 
are many teachers of much that is grand, and beautiful, and holy ; 
but the drawback, the blank side of the picture is, that many there 
are who seek no inspiration from hero minds, and who darien the 
world with the ravings of their own unutterable littleness. 

Dramatic teaching, as involved in theatrical representation, is 
at present under the ban of the majority of wise men. Let us 
reason toge^er. Good thoughts should be told. Allowed. May 
be told publicly, to large masses, that aU men may profit. May be 
told pleasantly, and even humorously. May be accompanied with 
gestmre to impress, and vehemence to enforce. All allowed. — But, 
passion is excited, and passion, when most a virtue, is nearest to 
:rioe — and men trade in each other, and low amusement, such as . 
deteriorates the Quality of manliness, is provided by the cimning, 
who know what bait can take most gold, careless if there must be 
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poison mixed widi it. Jiitt so. Tlierofore, why do men of stature) 
men of mind, men of Teligious intent, neglect to improve a poweif 
go mighty, if its present health is weakened P If anything is worth 
keeping aliwe, it is worth irtrengthening. If anything is unoared 
for, win it not weaken — ^aye, become soon pestilential P I hold that 
onr theatres are a by- word among men because of the neglect they 
bare suffered. SpucuLitTioir has canght hold of the noblest ovi* 
growth of onr nation's heart, and is degrading into a reproach 
one of the most searchang, powerful, and infcellectaal of modem 
realities. 

The world has mooh to answer for, and so have those who, 
soaring above the worid, ^get that, in true disci][4e-ship, they 
should strive to " lift all men" up with them. 

The machinery, or plot, of the old drama was often exceedingly 
emrions. Witches were decided favourites as mediums of demono- 
logy — murder, revenge, and blasphemy were put into the mouths 
of these oonvenient receptacles. Fairies were greater favourites 
still — merry pranks, and all good-natured, humorous frolics, had 
fairies put m charge over them. Ghosts were carefully introduced, 
revealing murderers' hiding-places, and pointing out mysteftoui^y 
to hidden treasures. And men and women (here is ^e relieving 
fea;ture) were pictured mainly as men and women — speaking as . 
they thought—not passing good, nor over bad. 

Here, for instance, is a comedy by Heywood and Broome, oi^ed 
" The Late Lancashire Witches." Mr. Grenerous, by taking off a 
bridle from a aeeming horse in hts stable, discovers it to be his wif^, 
who has trani^orDsed herself hj magical practices, and is a witch. 
On making this discovery, he cries oat, — 

" Keep aloof I 
And do not come too near me. my trust I 
Have I, since first I understood myself, 
Been of my soul so chary, still to study 
What best was for its health; to renounce all 
The workff of that black fiend with my beat force; 
And hath that serpefft twined me so about, 
That i must U« so ofteo ami so hag 
With a deril in my boaom ? ** 

At this time witches were believed in by not poets only, but by 
most learned divines. 

Magicians were also believed in, and made the dramatic mediutt 
c^ much true philosophy, mixed up with a greal deal of asitrology 
and superstition. 

Of trae poetry specimens abound in plays whose titles would neveor 
betray the hiding-plaee — a bad name often covmn^ a good semti* 
ment. In " The Hog has Lost his Pearl," by Eobert Taikor, is 
this; — 

" Friendship ought never \» 4fe€U8«'d kk words 
TIU all her <te«da IM fiaisked.'* 



Jo«ej»h Cooke XFxites,*- 

" How rutlUess men are to adversity I 
Mj acqaaintaoce will scarce know me — when we meet, 
They cannot staj to talk, th^ moat be gone, 
And shake me bj the hand as if I burnt thtm," 

Thomas Decker, who often approaches the prince of dramatists 
in beauty of expression, has — 

" Patience! why, 'tis the socd of peaee: 
Of all the yirtoea 'tia nearett-kia to beayM} 
It makea men look like gods. The beat of mea 
That e*er wore earth aboat him was a Sufferer-— 
A soft, meek, patient, hamble, tranquil spirit; 
The first triM geotlemau that ever breathed." 

The happy man is : — 

" Ho whose rigfa* hand carves hit own epitaph." 

An aged father, about to sacrifice his daughter to save her honour, 
speaking to his son, says : — 

" O my son, 
I am ber father; every tear I i^ed 
Is three-score-ten yean old.*' 

The daughter says : — 

** Wekome, poisoot 
Thou rare apothecary, that canst keep 
My chastity preserved within this box 
Of tempting dust— this painted earthen pot, 
That stands upon the stall of the white soul. 
To set the shop out like a fiatterer, 
To draw the customers of sin." 

George Chapman utters the true longing of a noble heart, when 
he says : — 

** Give Vne a spirit that on Iife^ rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his mast crack. 
And his rapt ship ruu on her side so low, 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man, that knows 
What life and death is: there s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he shoald stoop to any other law : 
He goes before them, and commands them all. 
That to hiffls^ is a law rational." 

** H* should be bom grey^-beaded, that will bear 
The weight of empire." 

<* The weight of bk>od, 
SvtB in tW baaitt aoliscoft, dotk ezaofc 
Uup OMM»utUtioa m tha Ugbesl Kiftg." 
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Thomas Heywood has a legend in his '' Eoyal King and Lojal 
SuWect," which in every respect might be applied to illustrate very 
modem doings, to wit, Italian liber^ and her liberator : — 

A PERSIAN HISTORY. 
" I ready of late, how the great Sophy, once 
* Flying a noble falcon at the heme, 

In comes, by chance, an eagle, sousing by. 
Which, when the hawk espies, leaves her first game, 
And boldly yentnres on the king of birds. 
Long tugg'd they in the air, till, at the length, 
The falcon (better breathed) seized on the eagle 
And stmck it dead. The barons praised the bird, 
And, for her courage, she was peerless held. 
The Emperor, after some deliberate thonght, 
Hade her no less. He caosed a crown of gold 
To be new framed, and fitted to her head, 
In honor of her conrage. Then the bird, 
With great applause, was to the market-place 
In triumph borne; where, when her utmost worth 
Had been proclaimed, the common executioner. 
First, by the King's command, took off her crown, 
And after, with a sword, struck off her head. 
As one no better than a noble traitor 
Unto the king of birds." 

Cyril Toumenr, in the " Bevenger's Tragedy," has : — 

" you heavens, 
TaJce this infections spot out of my soul! 
m rinse it in seven waters of mine eyes; — 
Make my tears salt enough to taste of grace. 
To weep is to our sex naturally given, — 
But to weep truly is a gift of heaven.'* 

" A drab of state, — a cloth-o*-silver slut. 
To have her train borne up, and her soul trail in the dirtT 

John Webster, in the tragedy of the "Duchess of Malfy," 
writes :— 

" Virtue was never made 
To seem the thing it is not." 

" I look now 
Like to your picture in the gallery:— • 
A deal of life in show, but none in praotice.** 

" Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But, look'd too near, have neither heat nor light." 

" Upon a time. Reputation, Love, and Death, 
Would travel o*er the world; and 'twas concluded 
That they should part, and take their several ways. 
Death told them they should find him in great battles, 
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Or cities plagaed with plagues. Love gives ihem connsel 
To bqnire for him 'mongst tinambitiotis shepherds, 
Where dowries were not talked of; and sometimes 
'Mongst quiet kindred, that had nothing left 
But their dead parents, * Stay I' qnoth Reputation, — 
*Do not forsake me; for it is mj nature, 
If once I part from any man I meet, 
I am never found again.'" 

From Ben Jonson mnch might be extracted to show the vein of 
silver running through the dark rock. Let this suffice : — 

'* Contain your flux of laughter, sir. Tou know this Hopb 
Is such a bait as eorers any hook.*' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger — the favourites of modem 
times, — are very full of such poetry as makes the reader think of 
Shakespere. llieir plays are so well-known, that to give extracts ' 
would be superfluous. 

Of aU. these early dramatists, Charles Lamb writes: — '^One 
characteristic of the excellent old poets is their being able to bestow 
grace upon subjects which naturally do not seem susceptible of 
any." This is palpably true ; and yet it would be hard to recom- 
mend, unreservedly, these clever old poets, since the weeds are s# 
many, and the flowers so few. In our next Essay, treating of the 
poetry of Shakespere, reserve need not hold our pen, as it neces- 
sarily has done in this. F, G, 



The ornamental accomplishments, so far as there is room for them 
without breaking in upon others, deserve not to be neglected, for 
they have their uses too. They furnish engagement for the time ; 
filling up the spaces which would be otherwise worse employed ; 
they And matter for the judgment to work upon, exercise the 
Acuities, and keep them steady to one regular pursuit; they pro- 
cure credit to the possessor, make men sociable by being able to 
give mutual entertamment, and thereby introduce opportunities of 
oing one another more important services, by bringing them into 
better confidence and knowledge of their reciprocal wants. Though 
they terminate only in pleasure, yet the amusements of life, when to 
be nad without an after-reckoning, are an object weU worth the 
striving for. — Searches Light of Nature, 

Elegance of tastes procures to a man so much enjoyment at home, 
or easUy within reach, that, in order to be occupied, he is, in youth, 
under no temptation to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drinking ; 
nor,'in old age, to avarice. A just relish of what is beautiful, proper, 
elegant, and ornamental, in writing or painting, in architecture or 
gardening, is a fine preparation lor discerning what is beautiful, 
just, elegant, -or magnanimous in character or behaviour. But after 
all that IS said in praise of taste, we must place it in a subordinate 
rank to good sense, and a power and habit of just reasoning. — Lord 
J[aimes. 
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Questions to which Answers abb 

SOLICITED. 

127. Can you tell me the age of 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia? — 

QUiERENS. 

128. It has been often said that there 
are a great affinities between the Doric 
of Scotland — or Burns' language, if I 
way use the only set of words I know 
of likely to suggest my meaning — and 
tiie Gennan tongue. Could anybody 
point out to me any means of preying 
this to be a fact? — Disoipulus. 

129. I have tomewhere rekd that, 
shortly after the publication of Sir 
Walter Scott's " Essay on FieldiDg," 

fie novelist, it was plagiarized by a 
renoh critic. Is this true? If so, 
who was he? Which is the best bio- 
graphy of Fielding?— G. T. 

180. Will one of your readers be 
good enough to inform me when and 
how the custom of " hanging out the 
broom'' at the mast-head of ships to be 
sold, originated?— G. E. 0. 

181. I will be obliged by any infoiv 
msition as to where I may get good 
portraits, for framing, of S^kspere, 
Milton, and Sir W. Scott — Sobuxeb. 

132. What were the colour, fonn, 
and material of the ancient Boman 
mourning costume? also the same par- 
ticulars respecting the costumes of 
priests and priestesses? — Antiqubiak. 

183. I should feel obliged if any of 
your correspondents could give me par- 
ticuhirs, or inform me where I can 
obtain them, of the Art-Exhibition, 
which I believe is to take place in 
Paris next summer, t.e.,the latest date 
on which pietnres may be sent in, and to 
whom the rules as to sise, frames, &c. 
If the gentleman kindly answering 
these inquiries, or any other of your 
correspondents, be conversant with the 
French language, I shall be happy to 
correspond with him for mutual im- 



provement. Your insertion of this in 
your next number will be esteemed a 
favour. — Apelles. 

134. How can square miles geogra- 
phical be converted into square miles 
English ? — Ignoramus. 



Answers to Qubstkm^s. 

112. The Ongm qf the National 
Anthem, — In answer to your correspon- 
dent regarding this subject, permit me, 
having studied this subject somewhat, 
to offer the following facts and remarks. 

In the year 1715, Henry Carey, the 
author of ** Saliy in our Alley,** wrote a 
song for the Jacobite party, to which 
he Jbf longed, beginning *' God save great 
James our king," which he ^afterwards 
altered to suit the Hanoverian dynasty, 
and sang it in public on the occasion of 
Admiral Vernon's victory at Portobello, 
in 1740, announcing it as his own com- 
position. 

Such is the origin of " God save the 
king," as authenticated by the most 
trustworthy evidence, for which latter 
I must refer your correspondent to Mr. 
Chappell's admirable work on Ancient 
English Music, where he will find a 
long and erudite review of this inter- 
esting snlject. 

The account of the origin of our 
national anthem, quoted by "J. £. 
Page," will thus be seen to be incorrect; 
for in the verse of the hymn which 
Madame de Cregny has given us, there 
are three lines too many to be sung to 
the air of " God save the king;" and 
although Handel was a great admirer 
of the beauty of our national air, yet he 
never, directly or indirectly, attempted 
to daim its composition, or adaptation 
from the French; on the contrary, his 
musical amanuensis and bosom friend, 
JohnChristopher SmithjCommonly called 
** Handel Smith," is the very man who 
avers that it was the composition of 
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Ilairf Carej, a* th^t we ure oompdled 
to disMieve the ttfttement ef Mi^ame 
de Cngny, that "God nve the king" 
wms oompostd by Lolly, and brought to 
Aigland by HandeL 

I do aot ofifer the foregoing remarks 
in any eontrovenial spirit, bat simply 
in Older that yonr eorrespoodents, seek- 
mg information, may not be misled.— 

196. ThewverOor of the hilt was an 
EagHshman, Thomas Bawlinson, an 
iron-smelter, about 1728. The J^dtif 
hirffh Mfigazine for 1785, and the 
''GoUoden Papers," afford proof that 
this 80-ealled national costnme is not 
aa old Scottish dress, but a new fashion 
and an importation. — Jbam B8. 
. 187. Victor Emmanuel IT, was bom 
in Ifareh, 1820. He is the son of 
Charles Albert, his immediate prede- 
cessor on the throne, whose rosignation, 
i^ter the battle of Novara, gave Victor 
the crown be wears. Though the son 
of one Austrian princess, and the bus- 
band of another, he is a determined foe 
to Austrian absolutism ; And though a 
pnpil of the Jesuits, he has been the 
uncompromising opponent of the Pope's 
claim of temporal supremacy. He is 
a determined constitutionalist; and; as 
he is only forty years of age, Italy has 
much to hope from him. A united 
Italy would be a great good to Europe. 
— Rbspondbns. 

128. There have been published, set 
to music, " Ten Scottish Songs" (Zehn 
Scottische Lieber), rendered into Ger- 
man by W. B. McDonald, Esq., of Bam- 
merBcales,N.B.,and published in Leipsic 
and London, which go very far to prove 
the close affinity between the Scottish 
and German dialects. The following 
verses may show, vii.: — 

Her name it is Mary^ 

Ihr name ist Marie, 

She's frae Castlecary; 

Sie ist von Schlosscary ; 
Aft has she satj when a' bmrUj on my 

knee, 
Oftmals, sAs Kind, sass sie mor auf 
dem Kuie. 
Fair as your face is. 



Wis sdiSn dein Gteioht aaoh, 
Wer'tjift^ times fairer^ 
War^i f Unfkigmal schaner, 
rown^ hragger, she ne*er uwM give 

hisses to Aee. 
Dn Prahler, sie giibe kttsse dir nie.— 
Celt. 

189. It is true. Gnstare Planche is 
the man. It is eontained in his " Por- 
traits Litt^rairsi." The best biography 
in English is by Frederick Lawrence^ 
Esq., of the Middle Temple. It is pub- 
lishBd by Hall, Virtue, and Ca, London. 
Fielding's works have been translated 
into Polish, Russian, German, Swedish, 
Dntoh, Spanish, and Italian.— S. N. 

180. Hanging out the hroom at the 
mast-head of ships to be sold originated 
in that period of our history, when the 
Dutch admiral. Van Tromp, with hit 
fleet, appeared on our coasts in hostility 
against England. The broom was 
hoisted, as indi^tive of his intention to 
sweep the ships of Eigland ^m the 
sea. To repel this insolence, the English 
admiral hoisted a horsewhip, equally 
indicative of his intention to chastise 
the Dutch admiral. The pennant, 
which the horsewhip symbolized, has 
ever since been the distinguishing mark 
of English ships of war. — Sioma. 

108. The Hufsean Lectures^-^Fear- 
ing that yonr correspondent's inquiry: 
on this subject has escaped attention, 
although I am not able to give all the 
information he seeks, I append the fol- 
lowing respecting the institution of the 
lectures, contained in '* clauses from tho 
will of the Rev. John Hulse, late of 
Ebworth, in the county of Chester, 
clerk, deceased, dated the 21st July, 
1777, expressed in the words of the 
testator, as he, in order to prevent mis- 
takes, thought proper to draw and 
write the same himself, and directed 
that such clauses should every year be 
printed, to the intent that the several 
persons whom it might concern and b§ 
of service to, might know that there 
were such special donations or endow- 
ments left for the encouragement of 
piety and learning, in an age< so unfor* 
tunately addicted to infidelity and lux- 
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my,' and that others might be invited 
to the like charitable, and, as he him- 
. self hoped, seasonable and nsefnl bene- 
fications. He directs that certun rents 
and profits (now amoanting to abont 
£100 jearlj) be paid to such learned 
and ingenions person' in the Universitj 
of Cambridge, under the degree of 
Master of Arts, as shall compose, for 
that year, the best dissertation, in the 
English language, on the Evidences in 
general, or on the Prophecies or Mira- 
cles in particular, or anj other particu- 
lar argumoit, -whether the same be 
direct or collateral proofis of the Chris- 
tian religion, in order to evince its 
truth and excellence; the subject of 
which dissertation shall be given out 
by the Vice Chancellor and the Masters 
of Trinity and St. John's, his trustees, 
or by some of them, on New Yearns day 
annually; and that such dissertation 
as sl^all by them, tjf any two of 
them, on Christmas day annually be 



best approved, be also printed, and the 
expense defrayed out of the author's 
income under his wiU, and the remain- 
der given to him on St. John the Evan- 
gelist's day following: and he who shall 
be so rewarded shall not be admitted at 
any future time as a candidate again in 
the same way, to the intent that others 
may be invited and encouraged to write 
on so sacred and sublime a subject. 
He also desires, that immediately fol- 
lowing the last of the clauses relating 
to the prize dissertation this invocation 
may be added: — May the Divine 
blessing for ever go along with all my 
benefactions; and may the greatest and 
the best of all beings, by His all-wise 
providence and gracious influence, make 
the same effectual to His own glory, 
and the good of my fellow-creatures I " 
— X. 

134. An English square mUe is 
three-fourths of a geographical one.— 
T. T. L. 
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OUGHT MEMBERS OF PABLIAMENT TO HAVE THE POWER AND 
PRIVILEGE OF RESIGNING THEIR OFFICE? 



AFFIBMATIVE. 

Those who serve unwillingly never 
serve well; and those who have lost 
their own interest in politics, or feel 
their own incompetency, cannot advan- 
tageously further the interests of a 
constituency. That such persons might 
be able to resign, would be highly 
advantageous. — Gabta. 

A rash ambition may take a man 
into the House of Commons, and no 
means should be taken to imprison such 
a man there. — Flash. 

No act of a man should be so en- 
vironed that, on repentance, or on self- 
perceived inability, the responsibility 
ehould be still binding upon him, and 
the duty be required^of him. — M. P. 



Constituencies often sigh for the 
resignation of their members, but as 
frequently require to practise resig- 
nation themselves; for it is out of the 
power of the member to humour them, 
unless the Government in power know 
that, by allowing his acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundr^s, they are likely to 
advantage themselves, by introducing a 
new supporter after his leaving the 
House. Now, if members had this 
power fend privilege, they could resign 
when their constituencies wished them, 
or when they felt unable to perform 
their duties, according to their con- 
science or their interest. — P. 

To represent is the duty of an M.P. 
If he is unable, unwillmg, or unworthy, 
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he ought to hAve the power of reelga- 
ing. — Tbuth. 

It 18 adTiflable, at aU thnevto leafe 
men free agents ae to their duties and 
their responsibilities. If we do not, the 
sense of irksomeness is apt to be felt; 
and under the feeling of dislike, no duty 
is ever adequately done, nor is any 
responsibility properly estimated. We 
cannot expect members of Parliament 
to be free from human infirmities. 
There are often votes they are afraid to 
encounter; subjects they would like to 
avoid ; emergencies they are unwilling 
to confront. If they could resign, in 
the presence of these, they would gladly 
do so, and the opportunity ought to be 
afforded to them.— Q. D. 

The need for honest action in this 
matter is shown by the frequent re- 
course had to the common fiction of the 
keepership of the Chiltem Hundreds. 
I am opposed to the incorporation into 
the British Constitution of received 
fietiens, — properly speaking, ItiM. There 
ought not to be, amongst honest men, 
any need for convenient fictions, or 
hypocritical inventions. If it is neces- 
sary that men should have the oppor- 
tunity of resigning, let them have it at 
once, and honestly. Do not let the 
safety-valve of the Constitution be an 
organized lie, but rather an honest truth. 
— D.D. 

I say, most decidedly, they ought; 
for not to have such a power would bo 
most arbitrary and unfair; besides, we 
should never get proper attention to 
our wants, basmuch as no man would 
work in a public position against his 
wilL A person, who is a paid servant, 
has the "power and privilege of re- 
signing^ whenever he pleases; therefore 
it would be unreasonable to desire those 
who labour for mere honour sake to be 
bound, if tiiey themselves prefer to be 
loosed, and set free from their engage- 
ment.— B, D. B. 

Power and privilege are two words 
which we, as Englishmen, practicaUy 
are fond of possessing. Why Members 
of Parliament should be excluded, we 
cannot tell, but would state a few 
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reasona why^ey should be included; 
as we would not withhold that from 
others which we ourselvet desirs. 
Taking an honourable office, coinerred 
upon them by their fellow- countrjrmen, 
unpaid though it; be, they, in return, 
devote the whole of their energies and 
abilities to promote the best interests of 
those whom they represent. They pro- 
nounoe the views and opinions of their 
constituencies in the House of Com- 
mons. Should those views alter, and 
not meet with approval from those by 
whom they were elected, we should, if 
they had not the power to resign, have 
members expressing views entirely op- 
posite to those supported by the consti- 
tuents they ought to represent, thus 
preventing them from following an 
honourable course, and resigning that 
trust which, for the reasons above 
stated, they could not honestly dis^ 
charge. We see that no benefit would 
flow from these permanent members, 
but on the contrary, innumerable evils 
would ensue^ — S. 

KEOATIYB. 

The highest office in the power of 
electors to bestow ought not to be 
regarded as a trifle which may be ac- 
cepted and rejected at pleasure. Honour 
involves responsibility; confidence de- 
mands a return of confidence ; a trust re- 
posed implies a trust fulfilled. There- 
fore, M.Ps. ought not to have either the 
power or the privilege (unchecked) of 
resigning their office. — P. D. 

Electioneering contests are carried 
on with so much acrimony and expense, 
that any mode of making them more 
numerous is objectionable. — S. L. 

If the power of resigning when 
they liked were given to Members of 
Parliament, the virtue of resignatioa 
would require to be given to con- 
stituencies; for successive^ if not suc- 
cessful, ocntests would be very much 
multiplied; as many inconsiderate par* 
ties might be inclined to try a ** 'prentioe- 
hand" at legislation, who would not do 
so if they knew, as they now do, that 
they must stick to their post till a dis- 
F 
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.Bola^Mi, whtn. the need for redgnatioa 
on their part will end, aiffl the part of 
their constitaents begin. — Jea-Mes. 
• Exferimental legislators are qoit* 
plenty enough, without making way for 
more of them. If th^ power of resign- 
ing were given, a constitnencj might 
he subjected to a regolar ran of elec- 
tions, as each thin-skinned experi- 
mentalist lost patience, temper, or hope. 
—Quid. 

Bepresentation would be a complete 
misnomer if, whenever a man chose, he 
could free himself from the respon- 
Ability he had deliberately undertaken. 
** Walking the course," as it is jockey ly, 
rather than jokily called, is already 
common enough, but' then it would be 
.worse. — Chables. 

The fact that whoever aspires to 
legislatorial honours must prepare him- 
self to maintain and retain his place 
and repute until Parliament is dis- 
solved, makes the would-be MP. think 
seriously before offering his services to 
it constituency. Were it otherwise, 
any momentarily felt itching for sena- 
torial dignity plight be easily gratified, 
and seats might be so frequently ex- 
changed, as to render a fixed govern- 
pient an impossibility. The only way 
to permanize the House of Commons is 
to keep its members to the work they 



have nadertaken, and to lUow no 
[ shirking.— G. C. W. 

There would be great likelihood of a 
system of bujring out, or buying off 
being introduced, if resignation were de- 
pendent on the will or interest of the 
member. ConsUtuenoies would suffer 
at the most interesting junctures and 
crises in politics, and members would 
lose not only in repute, but in self- 
respect. The absolute tenure of ofiice 
is the best. — Lambe. 

A Member of Parliament Is elected 
by a constituency to represent and be 
their mouth-piece in the senate cham- 
ber. He voluntarily takes upon himself 
the duties which that office brings with 
it. To be able to resign gives him 
power to play, as it were, with those 
who elected him, because a sudden 
whim or fancy may prompt him to do 
so. It would not, therefore, be fair to 
give him a power which his constitu- 
ency do not possess. According to the 
present rule, any Member may, by ac- 
cepting the Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds (a nominal affair) vacate 
his seat at any moment. His con- 
stituency has not the power to call 
upon him to resign; — while he, having 
accepted a trust from them, ought to be 
compelled to retain it and discharge it 
to the best of his ability.— F. B. S. 
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Glasgow — Lecture by the Rev. Dr, 
Caird on Poetry and Fiction, — On the 
evening of December Srd, the first of 
the second course of lectores in the 
Corporation Galleries was delivered by 
the {lev. Dr. Caird. The elegant centre 
gallery was quite crowded with a 
fashionable audience. The chair was 
occupied by the Lord Provost, who, in 
introducing the lecturer, said — On this, 
(he opening of the second session of the 
Corporation Hall lectures, it mnst, I am 
satisfied, be to ns all, and more especi- 



ally to the acting committee, a source of 
great gratification that this evening we 
are met under such favourable auspices 
as are presented by this large and bril- 
liant assemblage, and which, but for 
the limited accommodation of this hall, 
would have increased to a very con- 
siderable extent. The acting commit- 
tee, encouraged by the natural success 
which attended last winter*s lectures, 
has been stimulated to further exertions 
in regard to tha coming session, not 
only as respects the number of the 
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leetnres, bat also la tBiytag thdm In 
character, so as to suit dirersitj of 
taste; and Whilst we all ought to ao- 
knowledge the great obligations we were 
ander to the learned gentlemen belong- 
ing to the University for the Talaable 
and instructive information recdved 
from them last winter, and while we 
are taking a more extensive range of 
aabjeot, 1 fSeel this will in no waj be 
the least objectionable to them. And 
althongh th» subject which is to be 
discussed this evening, by our revwend 
and esteemed friend, Dr. Caird, is of a 
lighter and less academical character 
than anatomy, astronomy, chemistry, 
or geology, yet I believe that on that 
account it will not, in such hands, be 
the less aoceptaUe. 

Dr. Caird, who was received with 
much applause, after some preliminary 
observations, said the topic to which he 
would ask then: attention was *'The 
Uses of Poetry and Fiction.*' What 
was the use of poetry and fiction? Was 
the reading of works of imagination to 
(m regMrded as a study or amusement, 
tiie luxury of the idle, or the serious 
occupation of the thoughtful? Were 
we to banish or to welcome such works 
—to be jealous of their introduction, 
and consider the time devoted to them 
as so much stolen from the more im- 
portant business of life, or toyieldonr- 
telves unreservedly to their fascination? 
-Distinguishing books, like the various 
classes of society, were books of science, 
philoeophy, theology, to be regarded as 
the respectable dass with "whom we 
were all ^er to own our familiarity; 
and poetry, novels, romances to be 
ranked at b«it among the doubtful sort 
of people with whom we are half 
ashamed to acknowled^ in public that 
we were on terms of intimate ao* 
qnaintanoe? Put such questions to 
different parties, and you would get 
diffsrent answers. One set would taboo 
poetry and fiction altogether. There 
was tiie so-called pious order, who would 
expunge them on religious grounds ; yet 
surely it were well tot such persons 
to reflect that religion had to do wiUi all 



that waa beaatM an&grab«Ail, as well 
as all tiiatwas true and hoty ia <9iouglii 
and life. Novds and peemt which, in 
point of fact, formed a large portion of 
the reading of the public, muet play a 
most momentous part in the iormation 
of character. Rb remiaded them that 
the Head of the Churdi spoke hi para^ 
bles, and that to extinguish poetry 
they must not only cast out much that 
was in the Bible, but obliterate from 
the lace of God's Word the inherent 
poetry which a snblimer than human 
art had impressed on mpuntain, and 
grotto, and stream, and sea. Another 
class, on business grounds, were disposed 
either to despise, or at best to vouchsafe 
a very grudging reoognition to works 
of imagination. Two modem writers 
were at once poets and men of business 
—one of them all his Ufe, tiie other for 
a considerable part of it — -he meant 
Bums and Wordsworth. Were Bums 
and Wordsworth to be regarded as 
practical men, engaged in serious, im- 
portant, useful affairs, when collecting 
stamps and testing the proportions of 
malt and alcohol in beer and whiskey, 
and as mere unpractical dreamers and 
idlers in writing verses? The answer 
to that would depend upon their notions 
of two things — first, of what was real 
and practical as distinguished from what 
was unreal and visionary. And secondly, 
of what was usefal, as distinguished 
from what was useless or trifling. As to 
the former, he thought it might be 
made out that writers of poetry and 
works of imagination had often, after 
all, more to do with realities than any 
other class of men — the moat practicid 
and business men — and that it migfat 
be averred that fiction was often traer 
than fact, and that fictitious woiks 
might convey to the mind a larger 
amount of trath than books on political 
economy, or such like works. This the 
rev. lecturer illustrated in his usual 
happy manner. He compared, for in- 
stance, John Bunyaa's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, which was all fiction, With Brad- 
shaw*s Railway Time-table, which was 
all &ct. He compared also Wordsworth's 
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" ExeankD," and several other works 
mwhioh not one Snddent ever ocoorred, 
witii the minutes of sedemnt of the 
Glasgow Town Goondl or of the Pres- 
bytery of the bounds, which were all 
ffMdf solid, substantial fiusts. He asked 
which two sorts of books was the tmest, 
and which contained Uie most solid 
food for the soul and heart of man? 
They should also understand what was 
the usefol as opposed to the useless and 
nugatory. This question must be an- 
swered by asking another — ^What was 
utility? He maintained that this, to a 
man, was not the mere securing of the 
material comforts of this life. Thought, 
purity, love, beauty, harmony of so^— 
these things in vurtue of which a man 
lying on a sick bed, in a lonely hour, 
oould say, ** They may go, but my mind 
to me a kingdom is**— were to be re- 
garded as more precious, and every- 
thing that contributed to them was to 
be regarded as more excellent than 
all the monl and substantial enjoyment 
enjoyed by man through life. The 
eloquent lecturer proceeded to indicate 
some of the uses of poetry and fiction. 
The most obvious and important of 
those uses might be said to be those 
three-- first, stimulation, the whole- 
some excitement of thought and feeling 
which we derive from this sort of litera- 
ture; secondly, the wider range of human 
experience and knowledge of life which 
such books open up to us; and, finally, 
the nobler ideal of Uie than we found in 
the common world around us, which 
they set before us. One chief cause, at 
least, of the fascination of poetry and 
fiction was theexoitement or stimcdation 
of thought and feeling to which they 
gave rise. Poetry might be described as 
the intellectual wine of life. The poet 
was distinguished from other men in 
nothing so much as in more exqoisite 
senutiveness, and it was in his power to 
awaken that same susceptibility in 
other natures by sympathy. There was 
no man who was not capable of respond- 
ing to th^poet's delight, for every miEin 
had poetry in him. In the coldest, 
driest heart, there was some secret 



spring of poetSo thought imd htMng 
ready to gush out, if only some prophet 
of song were attracted to come before 
him, and to strike the rock. The 
reverend gentleman then pointed out 
how fiction subserved the same end as 
poetry. Fiction, as well as poetry, 
created an almost instinctive craving for 
stimulation and excitement* He main- 
tained, and illustrated his argument at 
considerable length, that novels or ficti- 
tious narratives were mi^oh more in- 
teresting than real life — ^first, because 
they condense life; and, secondly, be- 
cause they analyse life. In conclusion, 
he pointed out that works of imagina- 
tbn had their dangers as well as their 
advantages. Works of fiction elevated 
our tastes, and enlarged the range of 
our experience of life, fiut, thoQ, the 
danger in reference to them was, that 
the line that separated their use from 
theur abuse was a very delicate one, 
and one which, but with great precau- 
tion, was extremely apt to be trans- 
gressed. The reverend doctor con- 
cluded an extremely interesting and 
able lecture by cautioning novel readers 
against excess of indulgenoe in that 
kind of literatore. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the lec- 
turer, moved by Mr. Sheriff Bell, and a 
vote of thanks to the Lord Provost, 
terminated the proceedings. 

Manchester — Chdlmer^ Ptetby^ 
terian Church Tmmg Meiia Associa- 
tion, — The third anniversary soir^ was 
held in the schoolroom behind the 
church, on the evening of Monday, Oct. 
29. The president, Mr. James K. 
Slater, occupied the chair; and upwards 
of 180 ladies and gentlemen were 
present Tea being over, the chairman 
in his address briefly and pointedly 
urged the claims of such Assodations 
as this upon the attention and support 
of those labouring for the spreail of 
education and religion, more especially 
ministers and members of congregations 
to which they belong. The annual 
report was then read by the Secretary 
for the past year, Mr. Wm. Alker, and 
was adopted as satisfactory upon the 
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motioii of Mr. Josm»h Wood, ieoonded 
bj Mr. Samuel Joonston. The Ber. 
Andrew Inglis, of Warrington (till 
latelj the pastor of this ehuroh), having 
some time ago offered a prize for the 
beet essaj written by a member of this 
Association, then proceeded with the 
decision of the adjudicators, and finally 
awarded the prize to Mr. Henrj Wag- 
bom, for his essay entitled, ''The 
Sonrce of England's Power." He (the 
Ber. A Inglis) also intimated his wHlkig- 
ness to give a prize next year for the 
second best essay, provided a first one 
be offered, and not less than ten essays 
sent in. Shortly afterwards it was 
mmumnced that Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Brown, two members of the oongrega- 
tk>n, wonld, conjdntly, give a first 
prize. Dessert was then placed npon 
the tables, and after a few words from 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Wagbom was requested 
to read an extract from his essay, 
which he did. The depntiet from 
the various Presbyterian and United 
Presbyterian Societies in the neighbour- 
hood being present, expressed their 
sympathy and goodwill towards this 
Association. The chok of the church, 
under their efficient precentor, Mr. 
Lewis, favoured the meeting with an 
excellent programme. The usual votes 
of thanks having been accorded, and 
the benediction pronounced, the meeting 
was brought to a close. 

London, — The Clojflands Ducuision 
Society y Eennington, the Bev. J. Bald- 
win Brown, President, celebrated its 
sixth anniversary hist month, by a 
9oiree in the lecture-room attached to 
Claylands Chi^l. The congregation, 
as usual, showed its concurrence with 
the objects of the society by a very 
numerous attendance. The programme 
of the evening included an address from 
the chairman, Thomas Walker, Esq., on 
the " Christian Attitude towards Li- 
berty of Thought," and papers by C. P. 
Mason, Esq., BA., on " Self-education,'' 
and by the Bev. the President, on the 
** Future, according to the Prophets." 
The chairman, in the course of a closely 
reasoned address, defended and eulo- 



gised the interest taken by a christian 
oongr^ation in topics of literature, 
politics, and art Mr. Mason's paper 
discussed the relative advantages of 
mathematical and meti^bysical exer- 
cises, and the respective claim of lan- 
guages and history on the student, 
cautioning his hearars, by the way, 
against ostensibly impartial historians, 
and reoonmiending the perusal of op- 
posite partisan writers of acknowledged 
ability. The concluding paper, by Mr. 
Brown, was an eloquent and emphatio 
protest against certain applications of 
Scripture prophecy, which he said were 
now current, with undoubted oommer« 
cial success. He declared himself grieved 
and shocked at the daring manner in 
which popular expositors of Daniel and 
St John selected certain nations as 
immediately about to sufifor the awful 
catastrophes prefigured in Scripture, 
and contended that the divine judg- 
ments must be looked for not first 
amongst the betrayed, priest-ridden, 
and unconscious masses, but amongst 
those ta whom the poor and ignorant 
had been confided, and believed the true 
Antichrist revealed himself in the selfish 
arrogation of christian privilege, which 
was to be met with at home, as well as 
the evil counterfeit of the divine king- 
dom which had reared itself abroad. 
Besolutions were afterwards submitted 
to the meeting, and a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. The speakers being J. 
Spencer Baynes, Esq, LL.B., H. B. 
Ellington, and John Doulton, Esqs. 

London, — Afudiee Library, — On 
Monday evening, Dec 17th, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Madie received a large 
number of literary and artistic friends 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
new hall of his famous library in New 
Oxford-street The company may be 
said to have included the representatives 
of all classes of literature, science, and 
art. Among those present were Sir 
Leopold M'Clintock, Mr. R M. Milnes, 
MP., Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., Judge Halli- 
burton; Messrs. Cook (of Albemarle- 
street), Charles Knight, H, G. Bohn, 
George Boutledge, Williams, J. Forster, 
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T. Hii^>e% J. 0. Motky, O. H. lAmm, 
Anthooy TroUope, S. Lucas, Aoj^nstiis 
gala, Shirlej Brooiks, Hepworth Dixon, 
Gw Cnrilrahank, Professor Masson, the 
venerable Mr. Tooke, Drs. Charles 
Kackaj, John Chapman, J. G. Wil- 
khisoo; the Bers. Dr. CaanBiing, T. 
Binaey, Dr. Hallej, B. Brown, W. 
Foster, James Martinean; Misses Emilj 
Faithfbl, Isa Craig, Geraldine Jews*' 
boiy; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dallas, Mr. and Mni. 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. S. <X Hall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smiles, Mr. and Mrs. Espi- 
nasse, &c, &c The walls were deco- 
rated with a rariety of pictures, the 
|>ropert7 of Mr. Modie. There were 
also placed in the niches small Statses 
of Oliver Cromwell, by Leifchild ; Folej^ 
beantifnl statne of Oliver Goldsmith; 
Woohier's "^ Tennyaon," and "Tancced 
and Clorinda,^ a charming subject, by 
Schwanthaler. In the centre of the 
hall were ezhilnted on a cU'onlar dais a 
large number of splendid photographs 
of clasucal remains, of buildings, land* 
scapes, &c, and among the not least \ 
interesting objects were a number of | 
charming statnettes, &o., in terra cotta, 
by Bezzi, chiefly copied from the antique, 
but many of them originaL The hall is 
a very beautiful strncture. The archi- 
tect is Mr. William Treheame. Its size 
is 65 feet by 45 feet. The height is 
45 feet from the ground line, and the 
order of the architecture the Ionic. 

London,— The Post Office Library 
and Literary Asiociatum, founded not 
long ago for the recreation and instroc- 
tion of the *'men of letters" at St. 
MartinVle-Grand — in other words, the 
-employes of the General Post 0£Sce — ^is 
jost giving a new sign of youthful 
vigour. The committee announce that, 
with the sanction and approval of the 
Poetmafeter-General, they have made 
arrangements for the delivery of a 
course of lectures to the members of the 
association and their friends, between 
the commencement of January and the 
end of May next. Mr. Anthony Trd' 
lope; Mr. Hughes (the author of *^ Tom 
Brown's Schooldays," ^,)i Mr. ,a H 



LtAm (antfaar of the "Rograpfiioal 
Histoiy of Philosophy, " *< Sea -side 
Studies," &0.); Mr. George Grossmtth; 
Mr. T. A. TroUepe (author of ^ The 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medid,** ** A 
Decade of Italian Women," &o., &c); 
Mr. West; and Mr. Scodamore, have 
consented to take part in the course. 
The frst lecture will be delivered in the 
Betumed Letter Boom of the General 
PostOfice, on Friday, the 4th of 
January, at 8 p.m., when Mr Anthony 
Trollope, the celebrated novelist, will 
uiaugurate the coarse by a lecture on 
an exceUently-chosen subject, '' The 
Civil Serviee as a Profession." The 
committee have made arrangements for 
the issue of tickets for the course, on 
very moderate terms, and they antid- 
pate being able to issue a small number 
of tickets for single lectures. 

TIte Manchester PtAlia Free Libra- 
ries, — The eighth annual report of the 
committee of these institutions to the 
City Council has been printed. From 
its pages we gather the following facts, 
which may prove suggestive to some of 
our readers who are connected with 
amaller libraries. The stock of bcoks 
in all the departments on the 5th of 
September was 53,745; the additiocs 
made dtfrmg the preceding twelve 
months amounting to 2,505 volumes. 
The aggregate issues daring the same 
period were — in the reference depart- 
ment of the chief library, 139,084; 
and in the lending department, 74 423. 
The issues at the branch libraries were 
126,322, rutiing the aggregate to 
323,829, and giving a daily average of 
1,250, or an increase of 208 volumes 
per day, as compared with 1856-9. 
During the year, the committee adopted 
the recommendation of the librarian to 
provide for the tne of borrowers, from 
the various lending d^rtments, a 
supply of the beet monthly periodicals, 
of a general liter«ry character, to be 
dealt with as lent books. About eighty 
numbers monthly of various popular 
periodicals are now provided fur the 
lending departments. The volumes 
acouihulating from these periodioal 
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tions to the sbelret of the lending librae 
ries. The borrowers highly appreciate 
tMfl proTision. The iesnes in the refe- 
rence d^artraent of the chief librar]^ 
are thos dassified: — Theologj, 3,825; 
PhUoeophj, 1,174; History, 18,585; 
Politios and Commerce, 34,801; Sei- 



enoes and Artii, 10,585| Literature 
and Polygraphy, 54,1 14. The lending 
department: — Theology, 734; Philo- 
sophy, 622; History, 12,967; Politics 
and Commerce, 549 ; Sciences and 
Arts, 3,557; Literature and Polygra- 
phy, 55,994. 
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It 18 said that Mr. Fronde is the new 
editor of Fraaet^a Magazine. 

Edward Everett, the American 
orator, and author of the ** Life of 
Washington,** in the ** Encyclopesdifi 
Britaonica," has undertaken a bio- 
graphy of FrankUn. 

White and Kiddle's edition of Friend*)! 
Latin-EhigHsh Dictionaiy, is advancing 
in press, for issue this month. 

The private library of Leigh Hunt 
has been, it is reported, sold to Messrs. 
Ticknor and Field, the Amedcan pub- 
Hsbers. ' 

Messrs. Brown and Taggard, of Bos- 
ton, have issued a new edition of Car- 
lyle's ^ Essays," elegantly got up, and 
copiously indexed. 

Guizot has just issued the first volume 
of the translation of Shakespere, to 
. which his work, *' Shakespere and His 
Times,'' is the prolegomena. 

The Le Bas Prize Essay subject in 
Cambridge is, ^ The History of Greek 
Leammg in England prior to Charles 
I.'s Beign." 

La Grange's '^ Diary," oootidniog 
many hitherto unkoown particulars 
regarding Moli^e, is to be re-published 
in Paris. 

Five hundred and three newspapers 
are now published irt Paris. 

Mrs. Jameson's memoirs and essays 
have just been re-pnblished. 

"The Men of Homer," by M. S. 
Delorme, is almost ready. 

Hawthorne is engaged on a new ro- 



" Loved and Lost," a child's book, 
by L. A. Meredith, Australia, is to be 
issued (illustrated by Messrs. Day). 

Mr. John SatcHffiB haa a woii on 



self-education in the press. It is to be 
a guide-book on the subject. 

May's (clerk assistant to the House 
of Commons) *< Constitutional History 
of England, from George III.," is to be 
issued this month by Longmans. 

" Port Boyal" is the title of a work 
by Charles Beard, B.A., which ought 
to be of great interest. It is to be 
issued at an early date. 

^' Shakespere's Contemporaries, and 
other Works," Lilly, Greene, and Mar- 
lowe, is the title of a new book by 
Franz Bodenstedt, the German com- 
mentator. 

Kuno Fischer, the biographer and 
critic of Bacon, has issued the fourth 
volume of his ** History of Modem Phi- 
losophy,"— On Kant cmd hia System, 

Freiligarth, the German poet, haft 
contributed a Biography of Coleridge to 
Tauchnitz's edition of Uie poems of the 
Sage of Highgate. 

*♦ Home Ballads," by J. G. Whittier, 
the Barton of New England, are just 
announced. 

The London l^eoiew has hicorporated 
the Leader, 

" Recreations of a Country Parson," 
Series II., will be issued shortly. 

A ** History of England," by J. A. 
St. John, vol. i., to be comprised in six 
volumes, is in the press, for Smith, 
Elder and Co. 

" The Glasse of Time, in the First 
and Second Age, Divinely Handled by 
Thomas Peyton, of Grays' Inn, 1620," 
when Milton was twelve years* old, is 
said, in an article in the North Ame- 
rican Review, to have a great resem- 
blance in stmctnre and expression to 
the ^ Paradise Lost." 
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John Stuart MWa ** Essay on Li- 

bertj" has been translated into Frenoh 
bj M. Dopont White. 

^ Baron Mnnchansen** has been trans- 
lated into the Kossian tongue, and is 
published bj Tmbner. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton — herself a 
Sheridan, — is preparing " Lives of the 
Sheridans.*' 

Mr. Robert Browning, the poet, is 
shortly to make his debut as a painter. 

Mr. Woolmer has completed a bast of 
Professor Sedgwick. He has in hand 
one of BeT. F. D. Maurice, and holds a 
commission for one of George Ste- 
phenson, for the Oxford New Museum. 

A bust of Bessel, the German astro- 
nomer, by Herr Siemering, is to be 
erected beside that of Eimt, &c., at 
Koenigsburg University. 

The letters of Madame de Maintenon, 
Foundress of St Gyr, Scanon's wife, 
and Louis XlV.'s mistress, are to be 
published in Paris in a genuine edition. 
Sevign^s have been re-issued and re- 
edited. 

Bowdler*8 " Family Shak^pere" 
(which has of late been issued by dif- 
ferent publishers), is likely soon to be 
superseded by Ghambers' " Illustrated 
Household Shakespere,** with the pecu- 
liarity that *'in the few instances in 
which the verse would be rendered de- 
fective by ezcbion, a word better adapted 
for f&mily reading is substituted." It 
is to be jointly edited by W. Chambers 
and R. Garruthers. 

*' The Adventures of Philip** are to 
be, from month to month, related by 
Thackeray in the CornhiU; and '' Ra- 
venshoe** is the title of a story to be 
told by Henry Edugsley, in MacmiHUxris 
Magazine^ during the year. 

The ** Encyclopaedia Britannica" b 
now completed. 

Meredith's " Evan Harrington** is no 
longer to appear once a toeekf but is to 
be collected, settled, and bound, in a 
new issue. 

Bennett, the song writer, is to present 
the public with a "Worn Wedding- 
ring." 

Motley, the historian of " The Dutch 
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Bepublio," continues the theme in ^* The 
History of the United Netherlands.** 

Dante^ the poet and the nationalist, 
is to have a colossal statue erected to 
his memory, in the Piazza della Sig- 
noria, Florence, It is proposed to 
maugurate, on the sixth centenary of 
his birth, 1865, a quinquennial Dante 
festival. A national five volumed 8vo. 
edition of his complete works is to be 
issued by subscription, price £S. 

Mr. Woodward will continue the 
issue of the "Stuart Papers." 

Alexis de Tocqueville*s unpublished 
" works and correspondence ** are in the 
press. 

M. Desmarets is at an early date to 
superintend a new mcmthly review— 
** La Gritique Francaise.* 

A biography of Anne of Brittany, 
consort of Gbarles VIIL and Louis XII., 
1477 — 1514, is to be published in 
April, from the pen of M. Leroux de 
Liney. 

A "Biography of Lord Macati1ay,**by 
Edwin Pj Whipple, the American re- 
viewer, editor of the Boston Trantcriptf 
is to precede Sheldon^s "Riverside" 
edition of the historian's " Essays." 

A revised and augmented edition of 
Laurence's "Life of Fielding" is In 
preparation. 

George Finlay, whose studies in 
Hellenistic history have aheady won 
him reputation, is now engaged on a 
" History of the Greek Revolution." 

The second volume of Dr. Vaughan*8 
elaborate work, " Revolutions in English 
History," is in the press, and will be 
published, like its predecessor, by 
Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son. The 
new volume is to be entitled " Revolu- 
tions in Religion,** and will present 
the great plmses of English history 
under the Tudors. 

A new and original work, by the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, the translator of 
Herodotus, and Bampton Lecturer for 
1859, is in preparation by the Messrs, 
Longman. It will be entitled " Ghrist- 
ianity and Heathenism,*' and will con- 
sist of nine sermons recently preached 
before the University of Oxford. 



No. I.—SIB. WELLIAM HAMILTON. 

Thb clutir of Logic and Metap1i]^8ie8 m ike UniyeFsity of Bdin* 
tmrgh was formally and specifically instituted in 1708, thongh Logie 
had been taogkt as a part of the ewriculum from ihe period of its 
foundation (1582). Four professors occupied that ohair daring ati 
^itire oenturr. Dr. James FinlajsoA, who resigned office in 1808^ 
was sucoeeded by Dr. David Eitohie, the immediate predecessor of Sit 
William Hamilton. Dr. Bitchie was certainly not a man of rich, 
ripe, original mind. He pursued very much the same course as one 
of has predecessors, Mr. John Bruce ; and was much less intellectual 
in his system than Professor Stevenson* who had held the same 
o&ce during the forty-four years, 17307-1775, and was the first 
person who employed Locke's "Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing " as an academical text-book. Dr. Bitchie divided his annual 
course of prelections into four parts, via., Ist. Intellectual PhUosophy^ 
a conspectus of the faculties by which knowledse is acquired; with 
remands <m their powers, meir defects, and the means to be 
employed in their imprqvement: 2nd. The Theory and Laws of 
Evidence: 3rd. Beasoning, Syllogistic and Inductive t and 4th« 
Method ; and a few lectures on Universal Ghrammar completed hia 
round of (so-called) Logical and Metaphysical disquisition. It was 
in reference to this .system that Sir William Hamilton, in 1833, 
said, " In Scotland the chairs of Lo^ic have, for generations, taught 
anytiiing rather than the science wmch they nominally profess." 

In March, 1836, Dr. Bitchie resigned the chair he had held lor 
twenty-eight years, and it fell to the Town Council of Edinburgh 
to select a successor. Sir William Hamilton announced himself as 
a candidate; but agaio, as. before, declined to employ that form of 
personal solicitation, the gent^l beggary of canvassing. Other 
candidates also entered the field. A few of tiieir names may now 
be mentioned. Bev. Mr. Muster, a clergyman in the Scottish 
churdi at Botterdam, author of a religious essay " On Mutual 
JEleoognition in the Kezt World ;'* Hamilton's former antagonist in 
phrenologic frays, Mr. George Combe, famous for his **Consti» 
tution of Man, and many other works of merit and utility ; M*. 
Williatn Spalding, then a young advocate, author of some able 
Shakespere criticism, but since worthily known as a writer on, aald 
a professor of. Logic ; Mr. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, then known as 
the author of the "Natural History of Enthusiasm," " Spiritual 
Despotism,** &c., but since more extensively recognised as a nmn of 
mark on account of his "Physical Theory of Another Life," 
*• Loyola," "Wesley," "Ancient Christianity," &c. Hamilton— 

1861. a 
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whote repute hid spread oyer Eui^pe, and diroaghout Ameiiea^ 
who iiad been greeted in 1836 by IBmindiB, the truislator of Aris^ 
totk and tlie iiistorian of Philoscmhy, m the ^ dittingvished master 
of the peripstetie philosophy ;" wlio had been spolken of by Cousin 
as a " eritic whose erudition equaJs ha» sagacity ;" as the *' one man 
in Great Britain qualified to be the representative of Scotland in 
the great council of European philosophy'' — did not appear so 
likely to be successful as one would have thought. Only — or at 
least chiefly-— by the exertions of his friends, l^oughani. Homer, 
Pillans, Jeffrey, Napier, Wilson, !Rev. Ardiibald AHson, author of 
the "Essay on Taste," &c., was he spared a seecmd defeat. So 
Hghtl]^ does sectarian zeal allow eonseience to wei^h in matters of 
this land, that a sort of zest was added to the hope of exduding him, 
because of the indisputably higk position be held. Spalding, we 
believe, withdrew;^ Musten fcmad a panegyrist*; Cotahe, by pro- 
aiising to keep logical and phrenological science at a decent distance, 
found three supporters ; and the fight was warmly waged for Isaac 
Taylor against William Hamilton* The latter was eketed by the 
narrow majority of four; the votes standing thusT-Taylor, 14; 
Hamilton, 18. i)e8pite the evocation of the standing and Ikvourite 
assassin of reputation in Edinburgh — ^the odium theologieum — righ1( 
triumphed, and merit gained its true place. Sir William Hamilton 
took tbe test-oaths, and the chair. 

He was tisen forty^eight years of a^e. In this, hia glorious prime, 
**his bodily frame was like a breathing istelleet, and his soufcould 
travel, as on eagles' wings, over the tops of aU the mountains of 
knowledge. He seemed to have entered^ a^ it were by Divine 
ri^ht, into the possession of all knowle<k^e. He came to it, like a 
faar inheritance, as a king comes to lus throne. All the regions of 
literature were spread out befcnre his view; aM the avenues •f 
science stood open at his command. A simpler and a grander nature 
never arose out of darkness into human life f a truer and a manlier 
diaracter God never made. How pkun, and yet how polished, was 
his life in aU its ways > how refined, yet how robust and broad, hia 
intelligence in all its warkings \ . . . To his last moments lie 
preserved a temper indomitable under the disablement with which, 
for many years, he had so heroiea% striven ; but in these daysy 
when his Dody was unbroken, and his mind untamed by disease, 
how widely and how freely his energies expatiated over idl the 
gardens of speculation f how he hailed with welcome every fresh 
suggestion, giving back ten times more than he received. • . , 
He was a giant in every field of intellectual action. "^* 

" Sir Wu^m Hamilton was elected to the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in July, 1836. In the interval between his af^ointment and 
the commencement of the college session (November of the same 
year), the author was assiduously occn|)ied in makioff preparations 
for discharging the duties of his office. The principal pairt of these 

* Prol X r. rerriwV** Sctttish Fhilosopby; a^tottmeat^'' p. !& 



duties consisted, aeeording to iiie praciiee of the TJnireraity, in tlid 
delivery of a course of lectures on the subjeets assigned to the chair. 
On his appointment to the ' professorship, Sir William Hamilton 
experienced considerable diflSculty in deciding on the character of 
the course of lectures on Philosoj^y, which, whUe doing justice to 
the subject, would at the same time nueet the wants of ms auditors, 
who were ordinarily composed of comparatively young students, in 
the second year of their unirersitj; curriculum. . • . But those 
▼ery qualities which placed him in. the front rank of speculatiye 
thinkers, joined to his love of precision and system, and his lofty 
ideal of philosophical composition, served but to mi^ke him the more 
keenly alive to the requirements of his subject, and to the difficulties 
that lay in the way of combining elementary instruction in pl^^ 
sophy with the adequate discussion of its topics. Hence, although 
even at this period his methodized stores of learning were ample 
and pertinent, the opening of the colleg:e session found him still 
reading and reflecting, and unsatisfied with ev^i the smaUportion 
of matter which he da6. been able to commit to writing. His first 
course of lectures (Metaphysical) thus fell to be written during the 
currency of the session (1836-7). I^e author was in the habit of 
delivering three lectures each week ; and each lecture was written on 
tiie day, or, more properly, on the evening and night, preceding its 
delivery. The course of Metaphysics, as it is now given to the 
world, is the result of this nightly toil, unremittingly sustained for 
a period of five months."* We have quoted tms authoritative 
statement for its brevity, plainness, and force. It is right, however, 
tbat we should subjoin the remark Hamilton makes regarding the 
lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown and Dr. John Young, of Belfast: 
** The lectures of both professors were posthumously published ; 
and are, therefore, not to be dealt with as works deliberately sub- 
siitted to general criticism by their authors." f 

The lectures^-now published under most able and admirable 
editor^p^-^ontained an elaborate, condensed, systematic exposition 
of tfaM9 more popular and communicable portions of metaphysical 
science. The introductory prelection*^ on the utility, (a) subjective 
(I) objective, the nature, causes, method, and divisions of philosophy, 
are admirably composed, and quite fitted to attract and fascinate the 
youthful auditory who, with fresh minds and opening intellects, 
came into the class-room of the distinguished thinker in search of 
light upon the dark, mysterious, ana uncertain questions which 
<heir consciousness was only as yet beginning to be pained by. 
The terse, clear, forcible, exactly-chosen and well-arranged words, 
in which the ideas were expressed, first attracted, and then arrested 
attention ; curiosity awoke, thought became excited, the flush of a 
new pleasure sped along the soiu, and the philosophic spirit, ten- 
dency^ wish,^ were energized and exhilaratedly set in operation. 

* Hamilton's " Lectares on Metaphyrics,** vol. i., Preface, p. ix. 
t HaHrilton's^ Beid," p. 868* 



The dtak haatH ere, whieh kad travevsed the wliole fauBd of npeem* 
lation, and won, oj tiie magio of its own indHstry, the secnrets of an 
all bttfc fBUTerral enMHtion, eked its laabeDcj, Hke a ^ht, into 
yotff T«ry being ; ibe fnfl, clear, resonant Toice awdle npoo the ear 
with the progrees of the neironslj compoeed and admirably mea- 
8ni>ed 8eiifenoet-*-eaidi one of wkiok Ixxre itself like a ware in the 
tide of tkonght. £adi leetnie was a Toyage of the mind. The 
play of fBatnre, aa he read, added aBtonshmgly to the effect of 
eaon forth-^reaeh of the mind. He tits behind a table on wYdeh 
a light reading-stand it placed; his fine bust, snrmounted by a 
nobk, square, weU-derdoped and proportioned head, strike the 
spectator as commanding and })ow^rlal. His brews are cnnred 
and fnll, bnt dinted; hie nose is Greek in the preeision of ita 
form, bot Eomanesqne in the firmnees of its eontonr ; his month 
is (Msdled with decisiye Hiks, but tokens of sarcaetie energy 
sometimes show thranselres. His is an impressire not an im- 
posing personnel. In thon^hi and appearance alike he is the pos- 
sessor of a masterfol indiyiduality tiiat demands and gains atten- 
tion — almost homage. The manner of the man and &e mode of 
kis ]^oeedure being known, the interest deadens to these exter- 
nal^es, and c(«eentrates on the matter of the lecture. As his 
, statuesque and soidptnred tiioi^^ rereals its sig^ficanoe to the 
mind, disciplehood ajmost insensibly took possession of the hearer. 
The hitherto secret activities and unknown powers of intellection 
became zeaMties—- whose facts, ph^K>inena, processes, results, laws, 
^e., Iwmed a newfy disoorered Cosmoa eren more interesting tiiui 
that of which the material heaven and earth are compcment parts. 
The idea given of the science and its teadier is such as stimuktea 
ibe mind, and determines all its yigour to tiie pursuit of the studies 
recommended to its inrestigatiTC research. Calculating on th» 
effect thus produced, the Lectures, while they do not losie their 
freshness and briltiancy, become more ataid, serious, formal, and 
intensified. He proclaims that " The whole of science is fhe answer 
to these tiiree questions : — Ist. What are the facts or phenomena 
to be observed? 2nd. What are the laws which regulate these 
facts, or under which these phenomena appear? drd. What &xe 
the real results^ not immediately manifested, which these fhcts 
or phenomena warrant us ut drawing F" and the following is a 
tabular view of the distribution of topics which he proposes to eon- 
uder, Yiz. :— 

rFAOTS—PhieDoiaeDology, Jf^^"^*^"- 

Empirical P«7cbolagy, ^Ccmati^ Powe™ (WiH and Desire). 
I I rCognitioDs — Logic. 

; ( Laws. — Nomology, ^Feeling8 — ^iEstheUc 

Besui/ts. — Ontology, \ Being of God. 
Inferential Psychology, ( Immortality of the Sool, &e. 
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' Bbt he Kntitf hkLeottires afbenrttrds to ''^two oonnee-^ilie oofe 
<ni Pkffinomenology, PsydioLogf, or MentaLPkilosojpkT in general; 
tke other, on Nomology, Logic, or the Laws of the Cognitiye 
Faeultied in particular;*' thus ieavinff his system defectiFe in an 
«^Ucitly reasoned forth philosophy of the Ck^nati^e aetinties, and 
the ground of morals and polities, m an exfdanaticm of the basis of 
Art, and in a well-foonded Natimd Theology, Ontology^ &;o. 

Nine leetures are demoted, after an ftcute explication of philo- 
sophical terms, to an analysis of oonseionsness. These are, perhaps* 
the ;nost Taluable chapters on P^chology which the present century 
lias produced->-so keen is the insight into the operations of tlie 
■iina it betokens; so carefully, painstakingly eract, are the terms 
employed in the detail of facts ; so st^m and uncompromising is 
the induction ; so rigidly consecutive and so expert is the reason- 
ing; so striking and so interesting is the examination, that thought 
halts awhile to oethink itself tiow it erer became possible to trans- 
form the dry and arid sdioiasticism of bygone days into a valley 
of vision, so prolific in promise, so fertile in delight. Masses of 
learned men, battalionea together in maintenance of a peculiar 
theory, deploy before the intellectual eye; but the trenchant 
weapon of the consummate aoaljrst is pomted to the flaw in the 
mailed armour of his oppcokents, and he cuts bone-deep into the 
<ieemingly secure harness. Systems that had braved the logician's 
assaults for a tho«Sand years perished at a single stroke, and yet 
the destroying critic was able to preserve his auditor's faith in 
Metaphysics, though the wrecks of ages lay in ruin round him. 
The itttelleetual forces, Uiat had moved the world and moulded 
ihietory, were touched by an inexorable log^, and the^ became 
{>alsied and powerless ; but out of their ruins arose the evidence of 
the new certainties and the higher ^iths upon whi^ tbe future 
was to be reconstructed. 

Consciousness having been elaborately proven to *' be the general 
faculty out of which the special faculties of knowledge are evolved," 
the fotlowing distribution of faculties is then advanced and dis- 
cussed as a catalogue of the only ** attributes of mind not to be 
confounded, — not to be analyzed into each other," viz. : — 

• r I Pre«entative i External = Perceptioo, 

2 I *^re««itative, ^ lateriiftl = Self-Consciousness, 

o| I IL Conservative = Memory. 

•s &^ r»r T> J *• f WithoQt Will = SuJtgestioiL 

Ig ;ni. Repredactire, { with Will = BeminiLnce. 

'^ IV. Be^reseaUtive =: Imagination. 

io V. Eiaborativ« =: Oomparison, Faculty of Belatioiis. 

O [ VI. Eegulative = Eeaaon — Common Seoie. 

Extraordinary learning, wonderful reproductive poww, great 
aouteness, and much analytic skill are displayed in the consideration 
of these various topics ; and a vast amount of valid criticism, im- 
fiortant information^ and captivating speculation, ia to be found in 
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"Hie lectures deroted to their eTohition ; while the sinewy snd flexile 
style continues to be atftractire, instractire, and exemplary. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the mode of composing these 
Lectures piecemeal, and from day to day, without a fixed plan 
efficaciously before the mind, and with the direneeessity of appearing 
each day with the matter for an hoar's delirery always operative in 
thought, did not permit of a nK)re correct distribution of matter, 
and a greater equivalence of part to port ; and that the author's 
after-health gave little opportunity for reconstruction. The whole 
originid plan of the Lectures was never finished, and of the few 
latter ones it may be said that they are merely hurried to a close, to 
suit the author's exigencies in raie session. The six concluding 
Lectures on " The Feelings** are cramped andunsatisfiGu^ory j fall as 
they are of glimpses of far-radiating truths, they do not finish in the 
sustained, dignified, elaborate, and fo^al manner which the open* 
ing discourses lead one to anticipate. Kor are the relegated matters 
all wound ofi* in this course. The development of the distinctively 
Hamikonian philosophical principle of the conditioned, in its ap- 
plication to the exposition of substance and phenomeiton, — one oi 
the *^most momentous, and hitherto most puzzling problems of 
mind," — ^has not been entered upon ; and the vital and testing 
question of " Liberty or Necessity," though referred to the depart- 
ment treating of the ccmative powers, finds no place at all in the 
uourse. The Lectures have now been published, and the notes 
of the editor show that, under the exigencies of his position, it has 
often been advisable for him, — as for I>r. Thomas Brown, — to omit 
'' (excusable, perhaps, in the circumstances) to advertise his pupil 
when he is not original." A.very large proportion of these Lectures 
consists of matter translatedfrom the chief writers of Germany ; and 
while expressing our high admiration of their general texture, 
we cannot avoid wishing that they had been freer from this 
said blemish of ** appropriation," whidi he attributed to Brown. 

" The Lectures on Logic, like those on Metaphysics, were chiefly 
composed during the session in which they were first deMrered 
(18S7-8)"; and "the circumstances and manner of their compo- 
sition" were similar. **In this, as in the preceding series, the 
author has largely availed himself of the .labours of previous 
writers, many of whom are but little known in this country. To 
the works of the German Logicians of the present century, par- 
ticularly those of Krug and Esser," they are "under special 
obligations,"^ as the editor's preface admits. 

These Lectures open witn a definition of Logic. As he had 
been unable " to facilitate the labour (of the class) to his pupils 
and himself, by exhibiting, in a Manual or Text-book, the order 
of his doctrine and a summary of its contents," he introduced a very 
wise expedient, — *^ one prevalent on the Continent,*'^ — as far as 
possible to supply the want, viz., to comprise the general statements 
m propositions or paragraphs, which he dictated slowly, that they 
might DC folly taken down in writing. This exceUentt and advisabU 
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emirte adds mncL to the valne of these LectnreSj'byBeciiiing concise 
statement, and inviting critical examination, lliese paragraphs, 
in fact, form almost a complete brief risumi of Ms logical tenets 
encased in a ronnimg commentary; the text concentrating and 
Illuminating the context, and the context expoundings expanding, 
and illustrating the text, in fine co-operative harmony. 

As there was more actual work to be done, the ^Lectures in this 
course are fewer and shorter. Exercises required to be prescribed, 
4uid formulas needed to be written out in diagramic shapeliness ; 
while dictation-writing was a slow and interrupting process. 

Logic having been defined as " the science of the laws of thought 
AS bought," me definition, the utility, afid the divisioois of the 
science, were successively discoursed on. The following is a " con- 
epectus" of the subjects then submitted to Ihe olass, and taken into 
consideration in the subsequent lectures, viz. : — 

General or Abstract Logic is divided into two parts, — ^pnre and modified. 

I. PtJKB Look. We may think; and we may think vtUX, Logic mnrt 
consider the conditions of the pottsihiUUf of tbinkiog; it must, however, display 
not only Mtta laws of possible, bvt the laws of perfect thinking. It, therefore, 
^lls into two parts, the ^neof which investigates the formal conditions of mere 
thinking; the other the conditions <^ thinking weH. ^'i. In regard to the former^ 
— the conditions ef mere thinking are given in certain elementary reqnisites^ 
and that part of Logic, which analyzes and considers these, may be called its 
StoickeioloffSff or doctrine ef elements. These elements are either (a) laws or 
((6) products, iu In regard to the latter, as perfect thinking is an end, and as 
the elementary means being supposed, the conditions of an end are the ways or 
methods by which it may be accomplished; that part of Logic which analyzes 
and considers the methods of perfect thinking may be called its methodology or 
doctrine of method." Thus, fwre logic is divisible into two parts. 1st. Into 
Stoicheiology^ or the doctrine of elements. And 2nd. Methodology, or the doctrine 
* -of method. Lo^cal Stoiaheiology is divided into two parts. Thejlrst treats of 
the fundamental laws of thinking, the universal conditions of the thinkable,— 
noetic— noraology. The second treats of the laws of thinking as governing the 
«pecial fanctinas, faculties or prodncts of thought, as conception, or simple appre- 
heubion, judgment, and reasoning, — diaiM)etic — dynamic. This part will, there- 
fore, fall into three divisions, corresponding to conception, judgmeBt,and reasoning* 

Logical Methodologji is conversant about the regulated ways or methods 
kxj which the means of thinking are condcMted te the end of thinking iOtU, 
It is divided into as many parts as there are methode; and of methods there are as 
aany as there are different ends to be differently accomplished. The perfection 
of* thought is threefold, — dear, distinct, connected thinking. These are each 
attained by a different method ; and these three metiiods constitute the three parti 
of logical methodology, viz. : — 1st The method of dear thinking, or the doctrine 
<3i illustration and definition* 2nd. The method of distinct thinking, or the 
•doctrine of diviftiou. 3rd. The method o(4xmnect6d thinking,, or the doctrine of 
proof. These are each, however, only a .special methodology, and, therefon^ 
parts of a genentU methodology which will fall to be considered. 

n. Modified Logic has three parts: — 1st. The nature of truth and error, and 
the laws for discriminating between them — AletMology, 2ud. The impedi- 
ments to thinking, and tiie means of their removal. These arise from, 1st, the 
mind; '2nd, the body; Srd, external circumstances. The impediments from 
the mind arise in iL» senses, self-consciousness, memory, association, Imagina- 
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HoDf TUMOai firara koguage, ib ftti&ag, ciesire, and w31; from tbe. body they 
origioate In temp«rameiit, or the statt of the health; from eziemal circum* 
Btances thej result from edaeation, rask, age, climate, social mtereoorse, &c. 

III. The 2uds to the subsidiaries of thiDkiig, either throvgh (Ist^the acqfQi- 
ifitioDy or (2od) the commanieation of knowledge. The former of these eonsista 
of-~i., experience (onr own, or of others); ii., generalization (by indnetion or 
analogy); iii., testimony (oral or written); nnder which head falls to be con- 
ndered the credibility of witnesses, the anthentieity and integrity of writings, 
and the rales of criticism and interpietation. The latter of these is either one* 
tided — ^instrnction (oral or written), or fcc^oco^— eonversalion, conference^ 
disputation, &c* 

This fiew of Logic is distingmslied for its exteitsiTe sweep, it» 
striet forauil deTelopment, its compact ihorougbness, its distinct 
ontj^owth of part from part, its expHeit exponentiation of many 
divisions nsnally omitted m treatises on this subject. Tlie grasp of 
a master mind is plainly visible in each step of the evolution, a» 
kotnre after lecture imfolds and explains the scheme* It would be 
impossible, within onr space, to signidize and criticize each part 
reponed to, or reclaimed for, the science, in these Lectures. We can 
only venture, and that most briefly, to note and state the chief 
feature of mark in Sir WiUiam H!amilton's logical system,— thai 
on which he chose to rest his fame, — that for which his disciples 
claim for him the honour of placing the chief corner-stone upon 
the edifice which Aristotle first began formally to construct, as a 
temple for the Goddess of Eeason, but which he capped with a 
blunder — a blunder, too, sequaciously acquiesced in by almost all 
logicians, and never fvllj and explicitly insisted on being set aside 
until now. Prior to 1833, the thought had occurred to him; 
between that year and 1840, he investigated the subject. In 1840, 
he explicitly, though not fully, taught it in his classes. In 1842 
appeared, then anonymously^, Thomson's " Outline of the Laws of 
Thought," in which a portion of this system was (independently, 
as Sir William Hamilton allows) developed and promulgated. In 
1847, T>e Morgan's "Formal Logic" adopted somewhat more of 
this scheme {though with a difference)^ which led to a^ controversy 
upon the question of priority of discovery, &c., of which notice will 
be taken hereafter, tn 1846, Sir William Hamilton's " Prospectus 
of a New Analytic of Logical Forms" was published, and m the 
same year he had propounded the same subject for a class (prize) 
essay. The prize was gained by Mr. T. S. Ibaynes, who did not, 
however, pulmsh his work till about May, 1850, at which time 
logical controversy was again running high and wild, and various new 
treatises on the subject were being placed before the public. With- 
out condescending on details, or controverted points, the foDowing 
outline of Sir WiSiam Hamilton's opinions may be subjoined, viz. : — 

* The aboYc-given " conspectus,** thongh from a MS. taken in the author's 
classes, corresponds in essence with that ^ven in " Lectures on Log e," vol. L 
pp. 64—68. 
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In Logic, all that is tboaght impHcitlif ought to be stated ea9>2JeA2^/ in other 
words, what is meant should be expressed. " The predicate has alwajs a 
quantity in thought^ as well as the subject.** A proposition is simplj an equation, 

' an identification, a bringing into congruence of two notions in respect to their 
extension^ i, e., — their sphere, the number of attributes that are contained in or 
under anj term constituting either of the extremes of a proposition. Propo- 
ntions, if so equated in thought, may be also converted, — t. e., have their 
predicate and sut^ject transposed — simply; so that all othw modes of conversion, 
except one — simple conversion — are abrogated, and this part of logic becomes 
satural, imperative, simple, direct, precise, and thorough-going. Hence there 
emerge eight spedes of propositions in quarUity alone, viz^ in affirmative ^«- 
L toto-total (all — all); ii. toto-partial (all — some); iiL parti-tot^l (some — all); 
It. parti- partial (sonoe — some). In negative, similarly: — i toto- total (any—* 
not any); ii. toto-partial (any — not some); iii. parti-total (some— not any); 
iv. partio-partial (some— not some), in quali^ there would be an equal 
number. By the above theory, the significance of figure is superseded. There 
are sixteen a priori different combinations of propositions, differing in quali^ 
and quantity. A difference in quality and quantity in one, at least, of the pro- 
positions constituting a syllogism is necessary to determine a difference of what 
the logicians call a mood. There are, therefore, forty-eight possible moods, twelve 
in each figure. The fourth figure, however, is not acknowledged. The relative 
positions of the middle term in the premises constitute the ground of the syllo- 
gistic figures. When the thorough-going quantification of the predicate is 
admitted and acted upon, it is seen that every syllogism — interpolated inferenct 
being allowed for and expressed — emerges as a syllogism of the ^rst figure, of 
which the others are merely unessential variations. As the relations of subject 
and predicate, subsisting between two twms and a common ^third term, must 
be either, 1st. — that in which the common third term is the subject of one, and 
the predicate of the other; 2nd, — that in which it is the subject of both i or, 
8rd,^-that in which it is the predicate of both, there can be only three 
valid figures. Thejirgt figure is the normal form of reasoned thought, and is 
applicable to all kinds of reasoning; the second figure suits deductive; and the 
thirds inductive thought. By thus maintaining the integrity of Logic, as 
conversant with the form, — the whole form, and nothing but the form--Hif 
thought, we are able, under one supreme canon, to range all syllogistic reasoning, 

. viz. : — '* Whatever worse relation of subject and predicate subsists between either 
of the two terms and a common third term, with which one, at least, is posi- 
tively related, that relation subsists between the two terms themselves.'* ** This 
new Analytic is intended to complete and simplify the old, — to place the keystone 
in the Aristotelic arch.** ** The science now shines out in the true character of 
beauty, as one at once and various. Logic thus accomplishes its final desti- 
nation; for, as thrice-greatest Hermes, speaking in the mind of Plato, has 
expressed it—' The end of philosophy is the intuition of unity.' " 

The painstaking labotir, thought, reading, considerateness, adap« 
tation, and kiqdly tone of composition observable in these Lectures* 
prove how fully and faithfully he adhered to his candidatorial 
promise, " I shall not only endeavour to instruct by communicating, 
on my part, the requisite information, but to edurate, by deter- 
mining, through every mean, a vigorous and independent activity 
on the part of my pupils." His interest in his class, however, did 
not cease with the preparation of his lecture for the passing day. 
He undertook to prepare an edition of Eeid's works, for the use of 
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hia students, — intended, at first, to be merely an issue annotated 
for a text-book, — ^but which, in his hands, expanded into a formid- 
able, but valuable commentated work. During the years 1837-8, 
besides composing his Lectures, he wrote the foot-notes to Reid. In. 
1839, he supplied a long and erudite paper oil " Idealism," to the 
Edinburgh Meview, In 1840, he was chiefly occupied in elaborating 
those ingenious systems of notation which he introduced into Logic, 
and in pursuing his investigations into the history, possibility, and 
necessity of that doctrine of the quantification of the predicate, 
which seemed to him so full of instructiveness and importance. 

In 1841-2 he composed those original supplementary dissertations 
which are added to his edition of Reid, and which are now such 
monuments of profound learning, critical acumen, and scope of 
reading. He continued his efibrts to complete these dissertations, 
and also his labours regarding the proof of his new [or renewed P J 
doctrine of the thorough-going quantification, with indefatigable 
industry. At last, the extreme overstraining to which he had sub- 
jected his life-functions compelled them to cry " Halt !'* and in July, 
1844, he was stricken by a serious and disabling paralysis. The 
anxieties of these years of incessant toil were added to by the 
agitated state into which Scottish societv was thrown regarding 
those great questions of Church polity wnich ended (May, 1843) 
in what has been roughly but expressively named, the Disruption. 
It was an overtasking time for many a thinking man ; and Hamil- 
ton's life, like that of many others, was marred and scared in the 
intense conflict of thought, emotion, and interest, which stirred to 
their utmost pith the men engaged in it. Hamilton held to the 
National Church, and excited the ire of the Disruptionists by sar- 
castically denominating them in a pamphlet " martyrs by mistake." 
Many of the secessionists had been co-professors with him in the 
university, and it was resolved to establish a Free Church College, 
in opposition to that which they had left. This was done; and 
besides filling up the chairs by and for the ousted professors, the 
Seceders set up an opposition Professorship of Logic, which they 
conferred upon Mr. Fraser (since editor of the North British 
Heview, and successor io Sir William Hamilton). To such straits 
of unfriendly feeling, on both sides, did this fatal disseverment of 
church fellowship bring men of excelling calibre and greatness. 

Hoping for betterment. Sir William Hamilton's edition of Eeid 
was detained in statu quo till nearly the close of 1846, and even 
then was published incomplete ; though the materials of much were 
collected, and some of the subsequent portions were writt*en. To 
this work was appended an elaborate " Prospectus of Essay towards a 
New Analytic of Logical Forms," — a work which the author has left 
incomplete. This edition of Reid's works was re-issued in the same 
incomplete state again in 1849 and 1862. Early in the latter year, 
too, he published a selection from his contributions — most of which 
we have already noted — to the Edinburgh Review^ with the title, 
" Discussions on Philosophy and Literature," to which were affixed 
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lengthy aiid valuable'" Appendices*'* on many important topiof, 
few of which, however, fall within the range of remark to which we 
are limited in this paper. The most important of these are — first, 
a table and paper on the " Conditions of the Thinkable," and two 
pajjers on "Syllogism and SylloMtic Notations;'* the latter of 
which (pp. 621*— 662*) brings before the reader a continuation of 
a very keen and somewhat ill-natured controversy, carried on 
between Professor A. De Morgan — a gentleman of acknowledged 
eminence, not only in mathematics but also in logic and scientific 
literature — and Sir William Hamilton, during the years 1846 — 50, 
&c., of the earlier part of which an account is furnished in De 
Morgan's *« Formal Logic" (Appendix, pp. 297—336). Farther 
information on the subject may also be gained in the pamphlets 
issued by the respective combatants in 1847, and in their corre- 
spondence published in the jithenceum in. 1847 and 1849 — 60. Into 
this slashingly-waged controversy we cannot now enter, though we 
intend, in a subsequent paper, to give an abstract of it. 

The "Discussions** reached a second edition in 1863. During 
thfe years 1864*6, amid the disablements and bodily shattering of 
palsy, compelled still to toil for the means of life — he superintended 
a superb edition of " The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart." 

It was a melancholy sight, in a class-room thronged with students 
full of earnest and eager life, to see the Scottish Aristotle, after 
having been half-carried to his chair, sitting, his back propped with 
cushions, aad his powerless right arm folded across his breast, while 
his Lectures were being read, and now and then interjecting an 
explanatory sentence here and there^ making references to books in 
which further information could be gained, or superintending the 
examination of the class upon the themes proposed for their exercises. 
He looked so noble, yet so care-and- work-worn— "majestic though 
in ruins.** Yet the toiling brain was slumberless, and even a sick 
bed could not withhold him from pursuing the dazzling problems 
of logic through the far-stretches of consciousness. Though 
dignified, he was far from being inaccessible ; on the contrary, he 
was bland, courteous, and obliging — even to placing at the service 
of his friends and pupils his collection of logical books, probably 
the most complete and extensive in Britain. His manners were 
severely simple, and his habits were not only studious, but abste- 
mious. The delight of thought alone seemed to fascinate him, and 
his house in Great King Street, Edinburgh, was the resort of many 
of the most active and influential intelligences of the day. . Hi 
employed a reader and amanuensis latterly to perform the absolute 
duties of registering and expressing his ideas for public use ; but in 
the private circle, tnough weak in oodily power, nis mind retained 
its calm serenity, its intense intellectual acuteness, and its won- 
drous reach and accuracy of memory. 

He was employed in the composition of a Memoir of Dugald 
Stewart, many fragments of which were found upon his desk 
at the period of his death. The last words he addressed to hia 
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class when they parted to see each other no more, on the dosing 
day of the sesBiOn, 1855-6, were the simple and pathetic words, 
"6od bless you all!" — words surely unforgetable by an^ who 
heard them so soletbnly and so sadhr spoken. On the morning of 
the 6th of May, 1856, he died. Id. privacy and silence, amid 
mourning, grief; and unavailing regret, on the 12th of May he was 
laid in his grave, — ^but almost before his hand was cold, the printed 
testimonials of candidates for the vacant professorship were flut- 
tering their pages before the eyes of the psUirons and electors ; and 
a keenly wa!ged sectarian contest was in process of being fought 
before the cold clods covered the coffin-Hd of Sir William Hamilton. 

The full and symmetrical integrity of Hamilton's' mind, the 
encyclopsBdiac learning, the quenchless aspiration after knowing 
all that is knowable, the scrupulous conscientiousness of the 
researches made by him, will always entitle him to the regretful 
reverence of thinking men. His mathematical and scientific Icnow- 
ledge was less under his command than his speculative acquisitions. 
He had more profoundly studied the form than the contents of 
thought ; but in all the regions of pure mental science his power 
And wealth were kingly. If, indeed, Sir William Hamilton had any 
defect as a speculative thinker, it was perhaps an over-greedy accu- 
lYiulative ana receptive energy which made him find h^her delight 
in tracing the historic growth of thought than in forming, from the 
experimental observation of his own spirit, a knowledge of the 
genesis of ideas. He, we think, over-nourished his soul with 
recorded metaphysics, and by that repletion injured the fertility of 
his own mind — ^making it too often, like a tree in an over-rich soil, 
drop its fruit when only half-matured. This, we imagine, ham- 
pered his exertions, and withheld him from consiunmating a perfect 
greatness by pursuing daringly, flinchlessly, and unwaveringly, 
truth and truth only. 

Aristotle, Kant, field,— Greek, German, and Scottish speculative 
thought, were the early influences wldch worked on Hamilton's 
mind. Cousin's eclecticism dismayed, while his thought-compelling 
energy delighted him. He admired the brilliant Frenchman's 
mastery of details, but disliked his management of principles. 
Hegel's excessive cumbrousness of thinking did not suit nis subtle 
intdlect. His x)wn mind was naturally more introspective and 
self-examining than Aristotle's even ; but he had less genuine sym- 
pathy with Nature and with Science than the great Greek. He 
was less self-absorbed and egotistic than Zant. He was much better 
grounded in philosophical knowledge than Eeid. His learning was 
more extensive than Cousin's, and ms original powers of specumtion 
were of a keener cast. Hegel was his superior in the power of 
formalizing, but vastly his interior in appreciating, the results of a 
careful critique of the human powers. Of the Scottish philosophy, 
Seid was the Socrates, Dugald Stewart the Plato, and Sir William 
Hamilton the Aristotle. S. I^. 
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IS THE CHEISTIAN MimSTRY RECOGNIZED BY 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A DISTINCT OEDEE IN 
THE CflUEOHf 



AFFIBMITIYB ABTIOLE.— U. 



Thi flnbject of our present debate is aea interestm^ tnd iiiq)ortaiit 
one ; inroortant, because the majority of Oiristiaas in all ages ha^e, 
as t^ey believed on tbe authoritj of tke New Testament, viewed the 
minis^ of the ehurch as a separate and distinet office fron^ that of 
the major portion of professing Christians called the Laity ; and the 
present discussion will be calculated to elicit the truth of these 
thii^ if conducted in a proper, and in the usual ControvernahH 
Spirit. Regarding ourselves, we maj saj, that from our earliest 

Sars we Irave been taught to consider the office of a Christian 
inister to be peculiar to itself, and so sacred, as to preclude any 
worldlj; or secular employment as a means of temporal support, 
except in cases of expediency ; so liiat he who hoids it should devote 
his entire time and talents to the discharge of his high and holy 
duties. We now propose candidly to inquire whether or not these 
early instructions Are in accordance with Idie teaching of the sacred 
oracles ; and if they should be, they will become the more preciotES 
to us, hctm the fact of having passed liirough the ordeal of impar- 
tial criticism ; but if otherwise, we hope to have the candour to 
acknowledge our error, and to embrace those views which are based 
upon ttie Word of Truth. Our investigations into Ae facts of 
science have led us to discard some of our eariier impressions, 
because we found them to be diseonsonant with those facts; but 
instead of shaking our belief in the Divine authority of the Bible, 
they have led us to understand it more clearly, and have confirmed 
our faith in the authority of the Divine Record. We are not of 
those who are afraid of scientific truths overturning ChristkaitT ; 
nor of impartial inquiries of any kind proving detrimental to tne 
interests of religion ; and, ther^ore, we have always endeavoured 
to follow tiie advice of the Apostle Paul— to " prove all things," and 
to ^ hold ita^ that which is good." In endeavouring to do so on 
the present occasion, we shall first explain the meaning and import 
of the question at the head of our article. 

First. By the term ehurek, we understand the visible aggregate 
of Christian congregations throughout the world. We cannot con- 
fine its meaning here to any pamcular sect or.body of Christians, 
although it is sometimes used m that limited sexis^ as^ for lukanee. 
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"the cliiirch of Epheeus;" for it is evident that such a denomina- 
tion cannot be exclusively the church of Christ, because His church 
only can be catholic or universal ; and we must, therefore, take the 
term church in its widest meaning, as including all congregations 
and denominations of Christians m the world. Second, by a Dis- 
tinct Order we understand a separate or different rank, class, or 
division from the Laity; or in other words, we mean the Clergy, 
So that our question simply means — " Is the distinction of Clergy 
and Laity in the Church m accordance with the New Testament r* 

Our readers will, therefore, perceive that the debate will not be 
respecting the various orders or ranks of the cler^ in the Eomish 
or Anglican churches ; nor whether the various views of the Pres- 
b3rterian, Wesleyan, and other churches are scriptural; it is not, 
in fact, a party question, but one affecting all parties ; it is, in short, 
a question respecting the Divine institution of the ministry ; it strikes ' 
at the root of the matter, and centres itself in the ^indamental 
principle whether the Christian Ministry is a peculiar institution ; 
whether those set apart for that work shoxQd devote themselves 
exclusively to its duties, and be supported in temporal matters by 
the Laity ; or whether they, at the same time, should labour at 
some secular employment. These we consider to be the chief 
topics implied in the question ; let us examine them carefcdly, and 
test them oy that rule, to which we are, by the terms of the question, 
confined. 

We shall base our arguments upon the following propositions :— 

I. The names given to the first ministers of Christianity prove 
that they were a distinct order in the church. 

II. The duties of their office show them to have been a distinct 
order in the church. 

III. Their claims to temporal sv^pport from the laity prove them 
to have been a distinct order in the church. 

First, " The names given to the first ministers of Christianity 
prove that they were a distinct order in the church.'* We find in 
Uhe New Testament the names of Apostle, Bishop, Presbyter, Elder, 
Deacon, and other titles given to the various officers of the primitive 
church; but it will be foreign to our subject to enter into any 
dispute respecting the meaning and import of these words, as now 
entertained bv Episcopalians, f resbji^rians, and Congregationalists ; 
for our simple inquiry is, as we said before, to ascertain whether 
the office of the Ministry is distinct from that of the Laity. 

Suppose, then, we examine the original meaning of the term 
apostle* This word was anciently used to signify a person sent by 
a king or ruler to negotiate any important affair between him and 
any other people; but more particularly it is used to signify a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, commissioned by Him to preach His 
gospel. For this important work our Lord selected twelve of His 
disciples: *' And when it was day, he called unto him his disciples : 
and of them he chose twelve, whom he also named apostles." 
(Luke vi 13.) That is to say. He gave these twelve a different 
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name from the others, to express their peculiar work. They were 
previously His disciples, a name signifying a scholar or follower ; but 
now our Lord showed his intention of fulfilling ms promise to 
Peter, and Andrew, whom he promised to make fishers of men, 
(Matt. TV. 19.) " It is worthy of notice," says Dr. Adam Clarke, 
•• that those who were Christ's apostles were first his disciples, to 
intimate that men must be first taught of God before they are sent 
of Grod. Jesus Christ never made an apostle of aay man who was 
not first His scholar or disciple." 

One of these apostles, Juaas, fell from his place in the ministry ; 
and another, named Matthias, was chosen m his stead ; and uie 
circumstances attending the election of Matthias will show that 
the office was viewed as distinct and separate from the body of the 
people by the primitive church. After our Lord's ascension, the 
apostles imd brethren were assembled at Jerusalem; and Peter 
called the attention of the assembly to the necessity of electing one 
in the place of Judas ; the meeting appointed two candidates ; and 
having fasted, and prayed to Qod for His blessing to attend them' in 
their choice, they cast lots, and the lot fell on Matthias, who was 
then numbered with the eleven apostles. (Acts i. 26.) The circum^ 
stances attending this election, we think, show that the office of the 
ministry was peculiar and distinct in the Christian church. 

When St. Paul was converted, the Lord declared him to be a 
chosen vessel to bear His name before the Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel (Acts ix. 16) ; and in Acts xiii. 2 — ^3, we have 
the account of the separation of Paul with Barnabas for this 
important work. '*The Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they tient 
them away." This was a true apostolical ordination to the Chnstian 
ministry ; and why all these attendant circumstances, if the office be 
not distinct from that of the laity P St. Paul frequently refers to 
i!his call and ordination : ** Paul, a servant of Jesus'Christ, called to 
be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God." (Bom. i. 1.) 
" And 1 thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, 
for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry. ' 
(1 Tim. i. 12.) 

We might here close our remarks upon our first proposition, as 
we think enough has been said to show that the. name of apostle^ 
bestowed by our Lord upon His first ministers, is a suffident proof 
of the distmctness of their office and calling ; but a glance at the 
import of some of the other names will, we think, be confirmatoty 
of the view we have taken. For instance, the term bishop, from the 
Latin episcopus, meaning overseer, inspector, or superintendent, will 
show that the person bearing such a title held an office distinct and 
separate from that of those he overlooked, inspected, or superiu' 
tended. The term bishop is primarily applied to Christ cfesus : 
" Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your soma" (1 Pet. ii.26) ; but, secondly, 
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it is applied to a Christian minister, one who had the pastoral care 
of a enurch : '^If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.** (1 Tim. lii. 1.) " Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the floek orver which the Holy Ghost hath made yon 
overseers (episcopus — bishops), to feed the church of God.*' (Acts 
]:x.28.) 

Aeun, the term presbyter, translated elder in Acts xx. 17, will 
oonmrm our position. The following remarks of Dr. A. Clarke will 
illustrate what we mean : — " By the presbyters or elders here we are 
to understand all that were in authority m the church, whether they 
were the episeopoi, bishops or overseers, or seniors in years, ktiow* 
ledge, and experience. The presbuteroi, or elders, were probably the 
&^*t order in the church ; an order which was not so properly con- 
stituted, but which rose out of the state of things. From these 
presbuteroi the episeopoi, overseers or superintendents, were selected. 
Those who were eldest in years, Christian knowledge, and experience, 
would naturaUv be preferred to all others as overseers of the church 
of Christ. From the Grreek word presbuteros comes the Latin 
presbyterus, the English i)rc*6y#er, and the French prStre, and our 
own term priest ; and all, when traced up to their original, signify 
merely an elderly or aged person, though it soon became the name 
of an ojfflee rather than a state of years. Now, as these elders are 
called episeopoi, bishops, in ver. 28, we may take it for granted that 
they were the same ord^r ; or rather, that these superintendents of 
the church were indifferently called either presbyters or bishops*' 
We before remarked that the disputes as to the meanings of bishop 
and presbyter, between the Episcopalians snd Presbyterians, are 
nothmg to do with the present question ; we only bring the matter 
forwara to show that the ministry was a distinct office from that of 
the laity ; and whether both these parties are right, or both are 
wrong, we think that the fact of the ministers being termed bishops 
or overseers is a strong argument in proof of the distinctness of their 
office in the church. 

We now proceed to consider our second proposition, namely, 
that ** the duties of their office show them to have been a distinct 
order in the church." The primary object of the apostles* mission 
was to preach Christ crucified as the sole ground of the sinner's 
hope of salvation. This was the summary ofthe gospel news ; and 
our Lord sent forth his apostles with this commission, to go and 
preach the gospel to every creature ; to teach or disciple all nations ^ 
and to baptize them in the name of the Divine Trinity. They werd 
commanded to travel, and as they proceeded, they were to proclaim 
the glad tidings to all they met. The work they had to perform 
was likened to that of husbandry ; there was to be ploughing, 
sowing, and reaping. The Lord of this farm was now sending forui 
his labourers, who were to go forth and sow the seeds of eternal 
life ; and they, having put their hand to the work, were not to look 
back. They were to make this business their chief concern ; and 
the apostle s advice to Timothy will show the importance of the 
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Cfhristian pastor's duty, and tlie proper way of discharging it. He 
says, " Till I come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 

doctrine. Neglect not the gift that is in thee Meditate 

upon these things; give thyself wholly to them; that thy profiting 
may appear to ali,'* or, as the margin reads, in all things. (1 Tim. 
iv. 13 — 15.) " Preach the word ; be instant in season and out of 
season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering and 

doctrine But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, 

do the work of an evanaelist, make full proof of thy ministry** 
(2 Tim. iv. 2—6.) After having given Titus directions concemm^ 
what to teach and how to conduct himself towards his people, Paiu 
says to Titus, " These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with 
all authority" (Titus ii. 15.) He was to teach, and repeat again 
and again; and demonstrate the importance of what ne taught 
with all the authority of an office which he had received from 
God. 

We think that the appointment of deacons in the christian church 
wiU prove, as clearly as anything, that the office of the ministry 
was not of a secular character. We have this account in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts. It appears that a murmuring arose between 
the Hellenistic Jews, termed Grecians, and the native Hebrews. 
The former raised complaints against the latter, because they 
thought their widows were not di3y served in the daily ministra- 
tion from the common stock. The apostles could not attend to 
these daily ministrations themselves, as well as their own peculiar 
duties; so, hearing of these complaints, they "called the multitude 
of the disciples, and said. It is not reason that we should leave the 
word of God, and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the word,** 

This topic almost necessitates a few observations on the term 
deacons. The word deacon is derived from the Greek diakonos, 
and means a minister or servant. It was variously applied. Jesus 
Cbrist himself is called the deacon, or, as is translated, the minister 
qf the circumcision, Kom. xv. 8. The apostles are called deacons^ 
mough translated in our version ministers, 2 Cor. vi. 4 ; xi. 15 ; 
Ephes. iii. 7 ; Col. i. 23. There appears to have been in the primitive 
church two orders of deacons — deacons of the tablb, and deacons of 
the WORD. The business of the former was to take care of the 
alms collected in the church, and to distribute to the poor, and 
occasionally to assist the minister in preaching ; they were, in fact, 
his deputies ; while the business of the latter was to preach, and in 
other ways instruct liie members of the church. Atter the perse- 
ention of the apostolic church, the deaconship of the tables ceased^ 
and likewise the community of ffoods. But the office for which 
these seven deacons were appointed is filled up in the various 
religious bodies by churchwardens, elders, deacons, and stewards^ 
chosen by the people, or appointed by the ministen. 

1861. H 
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Having now glanced at the duties of a Christian minister, do we 
not perceive that they show him to have held a distinct office in the 
church P His duty was to preach and teach constantly, faithfully, 
and with authority. So important were these duties, that he was 
not permitted to engage in the secular affairs of * the church to 
the detrimentation of his legitimate calling; and the abuse of 
these privileges, or the fact of ministers having become so worldly 
as to still follow their secular employment as a means of making 
themselves rich, or of congregations so mean as to engage ministers 
on the condition of their following some worldly calling, is no 
answer to the clear teaching of the Sacred Word on this matter. 
I^othing but extreme poverty can be any excuse for allowing any 
minister to engage in secular affairs for his temporal support. Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John, left their ships, &c., to follow Christ, 
and Matthew forsook the receipt of custom. " A change, as far as 
it respected secular things, every way to their disadvantage. The 
proud and the profane may exult, and say, * Such preachers as 
these cannot be much injured by their sacrifices of secular property.* 
Let such carpers at the institution of Christ know, that he who has 
nothing but a net, and leaves that for the sake of doing good, leaves 
his ALL. Besides, he lived comfortably by his net before, but, in 
becoming the servant of all for Christ's sake, he often exposes 
himself to the want of even a morsel of bread. . . . When 
Grod calls to the work of the ministry, father, and mother, and all 
must be left." 

This brings us to the consideration of our third proposition, 
namely, " Their claims to temporal support from the laity prove 
them to have been a distinct order in tne church." The truth of 
this follows almost as a corollary to 'the last proposition ; for if it 
has been demonstrated that the duties of the ministry show it to be 
a distinct order in the church, and that one of those duties is for 
the minister to forsake all secular employment for the faithful and 
proper discharge of his calling, then it clearly becomes the duty of 
those for whose benefit he labours, in spiritual things, to provide 
him with temporal things. But let us examine the teaching of the 
Word of God on the subject. St. Paxd's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, chap, ix., contains his views on the subject. The 
apostle first vindicates his right to the apostleship — "Am I not an 
apostle P am I not freeP" It appears that some at Corinth ques- 
tioned the apostle's claim to that office ; and it also appears that he 
had bestowed his labours upon them gratis ; and this, apparently, 
was brought by his opponents against his having anv apostolical 
rights. "Have we not power to eat and to dnnkr" That is, 
" Have we not the right or authority to expect sustenance while 
we are labouring for your salvation P"^ Dr. A. Clarke's note here 
is so appropriate, that we shall quote it : — " Meat and drink, the 
necessaries, not the superfluities, of life, were what those primitive 
messengers of Christ required ; it was just that they who laboured 
in the gospel should live by the gospel ; they did not wish to make 
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a fortune, or accumulate wealtli ; a living was all tjiey desired. It 
was probably in reference to the same moderate and reasonable 
desire that the provision made for the clergy in this country was 
called a living ; and the work for which they got this living was 
called the care of souls. Whether we derive the word cure from 
cura, care, as signifying that, the care of all the souls in a particular 
parish or place devolves on the minister, who is to instruct them 
in the things of salvation, and lead them to heaven ; or whether we 
consider the term as implying that the souls in that district are in 
a state of spiritual disease, and the minister as a spiritual physician, 
to whom the cure of these souls is entrusted ; still we must con- 
sider that such a labourer is worthy of his hire; and he that 
preaches the gospel, should live by the gospel." 

We feel it to be unnecessary to enter into any lengthened argu- 
ments on this topic ; for the reasonableness of the thing is so appa- 
rent, that we are disposed to think that any one who can maintain 
that a minister, and of course his family with him, have no right to 
be supported entirely by the gospel, will not be convinced of the 
contrary by anything we or anybody else might say on the matter. 
We will just indicate a few passages of Scripture on the subject, 
and leave the subject for further consideration by other writers : — 
1 Cor. ix. 6—14 ; Rom. xv. 27 ; Gal. vi. 6 ; 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. 

We shall now take a glance at the article of "An Elder," 
which we did not see until the previous part of this paper was 
written. Passing by his remarks respecting his own views of the 
Bible, and his regard for the Christian ministry j we notice that he 
admits the Divine institution of elders or bishops, and (Jeacons ; the 
first "to watch the spiritual health and weal of the members ;*' and 
the second to look after their " temporalities." But, according to 
our opponent, although we find here a " sacred office," yet we find 
no " sacred order ;" " that is, no body of men divorced from, and 
elevated above, the common callings, duties, and cares of life," to 
fill this sacred office, and discharge its duties. No ; a minister, 
while faithfully performing the various functions peculiar to him as a 
minister, attendmg, ** instant in season and out of season," to the spi- 
ritual wants of his flock, must, according to " An Elder's " doctrine, 
labour at some secular calling for a livelihood; for one of the 
"common duties Of life" is to provide for the wants of one's 
family ; and as to do so by emoluments derived from the " sacred 
office" would evidently constitute a minister one of a "sacred 
order," it follows that he must pursue some secular occupation, in 
order to support himself and family. And as he would only have 
to work, say six days in the week, and ten hours a day, he would 
have ample time to look after the spiritual welfare of his flock, to 
visit them , in sickness, and to relieve their temporal wants;* 
although "An Elder" would confiiie his labours solely to spiri- 
tual afiairs, which he, no doubt, would be able very liberally to 

* St. Faal Bays that a bishop most be " given to hospitality.** 
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do, seeing that men generally are so handsomely paid for their 
labour in trade and commerce ! Again, as " literary trainiiig and 
preaching ability" seem to be at a discount with our opponent; 
and as " apt to teach" does not mean so much " preaching ao^Lity" aa 
Bomethiug el&e, the diligent pursuit of a secular calling would afford 
a minister ample opportunities for "imparting religious counseli^ 
advice, and instruction ;" to say nothing of first storing his own mind 
with truth by diligently reading the sacred oracles, for his personal 
visits to those who might, from a vitiated taste of preferring firsts 
rate talent in the pulpit, stay at home instead of listening to him at 
church. By thus discharging the duties of his " sacred office," the 
minister would, as a matter of course, become " efficient " in them ;, 
and by not being "excluded from the ordinary duties, callings, 
anxieties, and temptations of life, he would have the best opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the intricacies and tortuous 
sophisms of the intellect, the sorrows, yearnings, and trials of heart, 
and the thousand petty vexations of human life " ! 

Such, dear reader, is the sketch of a Christian minister, drawn 
by one who has no shadow of hostility against them. Is it like 
the New Testament portrait? We trow not; for where does it 
affirm that the Christian minister should labour at a worldly calling 
for a livelihood P In vain have we looked into its pages for sueh 
authority ; and if our opponents have been more successful, why do 
they not produce the onapter and verse P We have shovi n, and sa 
has also a " Presbyter " (pp. 16, 17), that a Christian minister has a 
claim to live by the gospel ; and we feel sure that we need say 
nothing more in proof of this. 

Seeing, then, that a Christian minbter has a claim to temporal 
support from the people over whom he has been appointed as over- 
seer, we conclude that the New Testament sanctions and recognizea 
the Christian ministry as a " distinct order in the church ; * and 
that, inasmuch as there is a " sacred office," so there is also a 
" sacred order/' or class of men, called and set apart to discharge^ 
its duties. 

The remaining portion of " An Elder's " article appears to have 
but little bearing on the (][uestion at issue, and may, therefore, ba 
passed with very little notice. 

We shall not quarrel with him respecting the question whether 
the preaching of the gospel was confined to the eldership, because 
we nnd that the deacons -jmteafih^d as well as the elders; compare 
Acts vi. 5 with viii. 6, 12, 26. The abuses which he seems to have 
in view of the sale of church livings is to be lamented ; but what 
good thing is not liable tt> be abused P Shall we condemn every- 
thing as unseriptural that may be abused P If so, we must eon* 
ckide that Christianity itself is unseriptural, because some of its, 
professors put on a cloak of godliness to hide the ugliest sins. 

Speaking of the disaatzx)^ results of m^n adopting the ministry 
▲8 A PBOFESSiON, he ssys, it is unfavourable to personal piet^f. In 
this we are iBigreed ; but the smptmrai mod^ is not to adopt it as a 
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profession^ in the same way as a lawyer would choose his profession, 
but the minister must be called of God ; have an inward assurance 
that the path of the ministry is the one he must pursue, or ehe he 
is nothing more than a hireling, having climbed over the wall into 
the sheepfold, and not entered through the only door — Christ 
Jesus. But the fact of hirelings having entered the Christian fold, 
and abused their power as shepherds, is no argumeat against the 
shepherd being distinct from the sheep ; we cannot confound the 
two, unless troubled with a little aberration of intellect ; and the 
" office '* of shepherd requires a " shepherd " to fulfil it ; and the 
" sacred office " of the ministry requires a " sacred order '* or class 
of men to discharge its holy duties. 

We cannot notice more of "An Elder's" article, but similar 
courses of reasoning might be adopted with all the remaining abuses 
he brings forward. Theophylact. 

KBGATIVE AETICLB. — II. 

Mr. Editob,— Your correspondent, "Presbyter," in endeavouring 
to affirm that the Christian ministry is a distinct order, having 
separate claims and dues in the church as well as a status iu society, 
has certainly used, or rather wrested various texts from their 
original intent and signification, and has not proved that preachers, 
as such, should be elevated into an order above other eiders in a 
christian church, or that they should receive temporal support any 
more than one " who serves tables," or in any other manner uses 
the office of deacon well. Nothing is clearer than that the New 
Testament teaches both by precept and example that the church 
should be subject to order, that good government is necessary, 
that rule must be exercised, that in the primitive church the duty 
was recognized, that every member should take the position for 
which he was best fitted, — some were to be as the eye, others as the 
head, others as the hand of the church ; but such were expressly 
warned against considering that because they had to fulfil a par- 
ticular office, or perform a special duty, they were superior to the 
others. " Call no man master *' (or head) ; admit no superior claims, 
for all ye are brethren, and one is your Master (or Head) even your 
Lord. Nothing to my mind can be more conclusive than this 
passage against all claims of a separate and elevated or superior 
order in the church, such as are contended for by " Presbyter," and 
which custom, alas ! (descended as it has from a very early, but not 
ihe earliest days of the church) is acquiesced in, not only oy Eoman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, but by almost every denomination of 
Christians. 

In the second paragraph of " Presbyter's " affirmative article he 
c^uotes from Ephes. iv. 8 — 12, in whicn the apostle names five dis- 
Unct offices — apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers ; 
he exclaims, Here are " orders," if words have any distinct meaning : 
but I cannot see from this how he is justified in elevating modem 
Hdnistersi who are perhaps analogouB to the prophets of the primitive 
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church, into a separate order, with a title to their names (for which 
not the slightest warranty is found in the Kew Testament), whilst the 
evangelist or modern village preacher, the " pastor " or elder, who 
takes a district and superintends that section of the ohurph, the 
members of which reside within it, or the teacher — say of a Bible 
class, are imrecognized. WiU "Presbyter" admit these as our 
ministers, or will the ** order *' recognize them as possessing equal 
authority, and entitled to the same respect, or having a claim on 
the church for temporal support equal with, " the minister"? 

It appears to me the question is not so much as to whether these 
are or are not persons whose duty it is to have oversight in the 
church (this nearly all Christians admit) ; but whether persons 
having one peculiar gift, having ability to preach, shall be esteemed 
worthy of special honour, and whether they are called upon to give 
up their whole time and receive pecuniary support from the church, 
is the question to be decided. From my readings in the New 
Testament, I do not find the practice enjoined, nor examples of 
its practice, nor in fact anything which sanctions" the system 
which now prevails, and which our early education has led us to 
believe is so entirely scriptural, and which the intense application 
to business, and the long hours of labour necessary to supply the 
wants of modem society, and low religious development, find so 
convenient. 

When our dear Lord gave his commission to the primitive preachers. 
He certainly in no way sanctions the present system, by which a 
company of believers, who cannot depend on themselves and God's 
gracious Spirit for edification, invite the most eloquent preacher 
they can find, or their ability allows them to pay for, to preach the 
word to them, lead their devotions, conduct their worship, and 
direct their proceedings. Christ directed the apostles and the 
seventy not to settle over a church (even when formed), but to go 
everywhere proclaiming His gospel, and to lead a life of faith and 
humble dependence on Him for everything. See Luke ix. and x. ; 
Matt, xxviii., &c. If we carefully read the proceedings of the 
church in the Acts, we do not find anything which supports the 
idea that those who preached were a separate order. True, the 
apostles, if they had no other means, had no lack, for all had every- 
thing in common ; and when the engagements of the apostles no 
longer permitted them to attend to the affairs of the society, seven 
persons were selected to manage its finances, see to the necessities 
of the indigent, the provision of places for meeting, and doubtless 
to the proper and orderly conducting of their assemblies ; but not 
a word is mentioned about the appointment of one as head ; or, as 
we should now say, as a "minister." Probably, all the seven, 
though they are supposed to correspond with our deacons, were 
ministers ; indeed, we know that Stephen was one of the moat 
devoted and successful preachers that was found among the dis- 
ciples. Not only did the deacons preach, but in Acts viii. we find 
that when the church at Jerusalem was scattered abroad, by 
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reason of a great persecution, thej (the ordinary members of the 
church) "-went ererywhere, preaching the word.'* 

No candid student of the book of the Acts of the Apostles can 
discover that, amongst the men upon whom the Holy Spirit 
descended in a larger measure than ordinary, any were elevated into 
a distinct or superior order. Besides the apostles, and the seven 
who were selected as rulers at their instigation, there were many 
illustrious and faithful preachers ; there were " head men " amongst 
them, who probably had no oflice; who, whilst they had great 
preaching talent, did not claim, in consequence, to be supported 
without secular labour by the church. In Acts xiii. we nnd the 
church at Antioch had several prophets and teachers amongst 
them; four are named; but there is no reason to suppose they 
either were at the head of the church, or had an independent main- 
tenance. If any should have been supported by the church, 
surely the two that were set apart for the special missionary work 
were entitled ; but we read nothing about it ; indeed, we are quite 
sure it was not afforded in one (Paul's) case. 

In Acts XV. we read that Judas and Silas, who were not of the seven, 
and were not apostles, were sent unto various churches, at Anjtioch, 
and in Syria and Cilicia, and no reference whatever is made to their 
pastor, or bishop, or minister. Undoubtedly here there was no one 
man set apart as head ; the brethren were addressed as a whole. 

All through the Acts we shall find mention of churches as com- 
munities of brethren, but we never hear of the "minister." In 
probably all of these churches there were brethren who, as they 
had gifts, used them for the edification of their brethren, for the 
building up of the saints in their most holy faith, and many who, 
as evangelists, carried the good news of the gospel to the Jews and 
heathen, wherever they had access and opportunity. 

Surely ** Presbyter" has allowed his pen to slip in the remarks 
he bases upon 2 Thess. iii., which I read to mean, that the apostle, 
when he came on a visit to the brethren, did not even board at any 
of their houses, but took lodgings, and went to a workshop, where 
he night and day, by manual labour, earned sufficient to supply his 
bodily wants; he mtimates that he did this, not because they 
would have been justified in refusing him the rights of hospitality, 
but that he would show them the dignity of labour and the obliga- 
tion that all were under, by their own hands, to earn the food 
required by the body. It is worthy of remark, that he addresses 
the whole church, makes no exception for any of the rulers or 
elders that, without doubt, the church had amongst them. To me, 
there does not appear, in the whole New Testament, a stronger 
passage than this to show they had no separate order among them : 
and that all their elders, without exception, were enjoined not to be 
weary in well-doing, but to eat their own bread, which they should 
quietly work for with their own hands. 

How " Presbyter** could, after reading this, pen the following 
sentence, I am at a loss to conceive,-^'* While Christians in genersd 
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were bound to secular work for aelf-support, their elders were required 
to abstain from it, fob theib own salvation and of those toko 
heard them.'* There is not a particle of authority in God's Word 
for such a statement as this ; if true, what a reproach to the Apostle 
Paul, who, if ever a man should be supported by the contributions 
of others, it was himself, — a missionary, evangelist, leaving home, 
friends, comforts ; the highly learned apostle, he disdains not to 
work at hard manual labour, and to eat such food as, in the interval 
of his almost superhuman daily exertions in the cause of his Divine 
Master, he could obtain from the wages earned as a tentmaker. 

" Presbyter!* should not have touched Milton ; so high an autho- 
rity would certainly have counted for much, had his views been in 
accordance with those of "Presbyter;" but, happily, they are 
opposed to him. Hear what he says in " Presbyter's" own quota- 
tion : " It were to be wished they (ministers) were all tradesmen." 
Surely so devout a man and so great a scholar would not have made 
such a remark if, as ** Presbyter" says, their own and others' salva- 
tion required elders to abstain from secular employment. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that the ministers of the present 
day are in a false position ; one which, whilst it may suit modem 
notion^ of comfort and pleasure, is not in the strictest accordance 
with New Testament teaching, or the examples it exhibits. The 
church should do its own work ; depend upon itself for edifi(jation ; 
make much less of preaching, and much more of prayer ; a-semble 
together more frequently for fraternal communion, and pay less 
regard to eloquent sermons. Then, instead of well-educated 
brethren who have known the truth ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
sitting to listen to ayoung man frfish from college, to a large extent 
ignorant of the sufferings, trials, and difficulties Tihich beset their 
struggling humanity, they would themselves be expounding the 
word in destitute localities, where the good news of God's dear Son 
is rarely, if ever, proclaimed. Not that I would reject any agency; 
for wherever God has given great talents, they should be employed, 
and, if circumstances render it impossible for secular employment to 
afford sustenance, let the church give it ; but instead of being stated 
pastors, let such go out as evangeusts, calling upon a world lying in 
darkness to repent and Hve. 

A WOULD-BB-CONFOBMIST. 



AEE THE PEINCIPLES OF THE PEE-EAPHAELITE i 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS COREECTP 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLE. — I. 

Those who are conversant with the progress of art in England 
are aware that within the last few years a new school of painters 
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lias arisen, advocating principles at variance with those which had 
previouiUy prevailed. It originated with a small number of students 
at the Eoval Academy, who were dissatisfied with the universal 
practice of their brother artists, and desirous of introducing a purer 
style. They believed that the true function of art had been lost 
sight of in the followiDg of conventional rules, and they banded them- 
selves together for the purpose of reviving what seemed to them 
the only fiving principles, those alone by which true art could be 
produced. They took the title of Pre-IwiphaeUte brethren, thereby 
intimating that they intended to be guided by the ideas and the prac- 
tice of those great painters who immediately preceded that master. 
In spite of much opposition, which, as might have been expected, 
so determined a course excited, they have persevered j and, though 
their efforts have been marked with much crudity, their excellencies 
have been such as to gain for them almost universal admiration, 
and their style has iimuenced all contemporaneous art, even in 

Quarters where their principles have been most obnoxious. Before 
tieir time, painters had been content to give broad generalizations 
as representations of nature. Its facts they had idealized and 
composed in accordance with their own standard of beauty. They 
sou^t to improve upon what they saw, to amend what was faulty, 
and supply from their own imaginations what was defective. The 
Pre-Baphaelites, on the contrary, assert the supremacy of Nature, 
seeking only to exhibit what she reveals, and to interpret to man- 
kind her mysteries. They approach her with reverence, not exalting 
themselves above her teachmg, but in all humility receiving what 
she deigns to impart. Every portion of their pictures, even to the 
most subordinate parts of their backgrounds, are therefore careful 
delineations of .actual objects. Their figures are all drawn from 
living persons, their landscapes from real scenes. The charac- 
teristics of these different schools will be well iUustrated by passages 
from two writers who severally rank as leaders of these two parties. 
The first, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is taken from his third discourse 
delivered before the Academy students. " I will now -add that 
Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. There are excel- 
lencies in the art of painting beyond what is commonly called the 
imitation of nature, and these excellencies I wish to point out. The 
students who, having passed through the initiatory exercises, are 
more advanced in the art, and who, sure of their hand, have leisure 
to exert their understanding, must now be told that a mere copier 
of Nature can never produce anything great, can never enlarge the 
conceptions, or warm the heart of the spectator." And again: 
" All the objects which are exhibited to our view bv Nature, upon 
close examination will be found to have their blemishes and defects. 
The most beautiful forms have something about them like weak- 
ness, minuteness, or imperfection. But it is not every eye whieh 
perceives these blemishes. It must be an eye long used to the 
contemplation and comparison of these forms; and which, by a 
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long habit of observing wbat any set of objects of tbe same kind 
have in common, has acjjuired the power of discerning what each 
wants in particular. This long, laborious comparison should be the 
first study of the painter who aims at the greatest style. By this 
means he acquires a just idea of beautiful forms; he corrects 
Nature by herself, her imperfect state by her more perfect. His 
eye being enabled to distinguish the accidental deficiencies, excres- 
cences, and deformities of things, from their general figures, he 
makes out an abstract idea of their forms more perfect than any 
one originril ; and, what may seem a paradox, he learns to design 
naturally, by drawing his figures unlike to any one object. This 
idea of the perfect stete of nature, which the artist calls the ideal 
beauty, is tne gre^t leading principle by which works of genius 
are conducted.** In contrast witn this, Kuskin, in his " Two 
Paths,** lecture ii. p. 72, says, " You know that among architects 
and artists there are, and have been always, since art became a 
subject of much discussion, two parties — one maintaining that 
nature should be always altered and modified, and that the artist 
is greater than nature; they do not maintain, indeed, in words, 
but they maintain in idea, that the artist is greater than the Divine 
Maker of these things, and can improve them ; while th^ other 
party say that he cannot improve nature, and tiiat nature on the 
whole should improve him.'* 

That is the real meaning of the two parties, the essence of them ; 
the practical residt of their several theories being that the Idealists 
are always producing more or less formal conditions of art, and the 
E/calists striving to produce in all their art either some image of 
"nature, or record of nature ; these, observe, being quite different 
things, the image being a resemblance, and the record something 
which will give information about nature, but not necessarily 
imitate it. You may separate these two groups of artists more 
distinctly in your mind as those who seek for the pleasure of art, 
in the relations of its 'colours and lines, without caring to convey 
any truth with it ; and those who seek for the truth first, and then 
go down from the truth to the pleasure of colour and line. 

This placing of truth first, and beauty and the pleasure resulting 
from it second, is a distinguishing trait of Fra Angelico, Giotto, 
and the other great painters who preceded Raphael. If they had 
to represent a scene irom the Scripture narrative or from history, 
they endeavoured to make it as true as possible, rather than so 
to arrange it as to please the beholder. If they introduced a plant 
in their foregrounds, they sought to give an exact representation of 
its leafage, not so to treat it as to afford the most graceful play of 
lines. The earnestness of these painters was such, that the wilful 
distortion of anything from its true character would have been 
foreign to the spirit in which they worked. They regarded Art as 
a teacher of the people, intended to convey to them moral and 
spiritual truths. They received Nature as the work of God, fraught 
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with lessons, which it was the office of Art to interpret. All art 
with them was religious, and work was worship. Td this enthusiasm 
early art owes its charm and its dignity. 

Animated by a lofty purpose, and wrought in a pure and loving 
spirit, it gained a sway over men's minds which no art can rival 
without adopting the same principles, and seeking the same end. 
This elevating power of a right motive has been much overlooked. 
It has become the fashion to talk of art as a mere panderer to 
the luxury and taste of the people ; not in any wise as a teacher. 
The mission of art has been ridiculed as an Utopian absurdity. A 
more enlightened view is now spreading, owing to the influence of 
the Pre-Eaphaelite painters and writers. It is, we think, beginning 
to be seen that in the full development of man's spiritual nature 
art has a worthy part to perform, and that it was intended to 
educate him in the love of the true and the beautiful by presenting for 
his admiration whatsoever was lovely in nature, or of good report 
among men. It is of the utmost importance, if art is to be cul- 
tivated at all, that right views should be held respecting it. If it 
be regarded simply as a minister to the gratification of sense, with 
no higher purpose than to delight the fancy with visions of beauty, 
or charm the eye with the glory of colour, it w^ill •debase both 
the mind which produces it, and that upon which its influence 
is felt. If, on the other hand, it be viewed as an exponent of God's 
works, whether of the outer world, with its overflowing beauty of 
moving cloud and waving tree, of sublime mountain, or placid 
water ; or of the subtler moral beauties which mould the expression 
of the face, and move to the heroic action, it will possess vitality in 
itself, and be beneficent in its power. 

History fully attests this, and contains for ns no less a warning 
in the fate of Kome than an example in the triumph of Florentine 
and Venetian art. Upon this point Euskin has, at p. 16 of " The 
Two Paths," the following remarks : — " Wherever art is practised 
for its own sake, and the delight of the workman is in what he 
does and produces^ instead of in what he interprets or exhibits, there 
art has an influence of the most fatal kind on brain and heart ; and 
it issues, if long so pursued, in the destruction both of intellectual 
power and moral principle ; whereas art, devoted humbly and self- 
forgetfuUy to the clear statement and record of the facts of the 
universe, is .always helpful and beneficent to mankind, full of 
comfort, strength, and salvation." 

From what has been said, it will be seen that both schools admit 
that they must go to nature for their inspiration. The grand 
difference between them being in the fidelity, or otherwise, of their 
work. The one party argue for an ideal to be built up in perfect 
symmetry from excellencies that are found in nature separate 
and distinct ; and by this standard they urge all objects should be 
judged. The other asserts that each thine, however mean and 
insignificant, has a beauty peculiar to itself, which can only be 
gained by a careful and loving study of it. They decry generaliza- 
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tion as monstrous, and would rather err on the side of microscppio 
minuteness, than produce what are called " broad effects," in which 
all the characteristics of different parts are made subservient to the 
light and shade, and what is considered "masterly handling." 

Between these two we have to decide in this discussion, and the 
subject is one of much interest at the present time. 

If we are swayed by the authority of names and the force of pre- 
cedent, we may record our vote in favour of the Idealists ; but if 
we are imbued with a profound love for nature in all its aspects, 
whether of strength or tenderness, from " the cedar of Lebanon** to 
** the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,*' and have accustomed 
ourselves to seek in her beauties a revelation of the Creator, 
we shall prefer that school of painters wjib approach His work with 
the same reverence and love as ourselves, ana endeavour to transmit 
to us on the glowing canvas the eltevated thoughts with which 
they have been inspired. In that case our decision will be that the 
principles of the Pre-Haphaelite school of*painters are correct. 

Edmund* 



^ditm. 



IS THE HOUSE OE LOEDS, IN ITS EXISTENCE AND 
OPEEATIONS, BENEFICIAL TO THE COUNTEYP 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

In debates where truth is our only aim, it is evident that the 
real worth of an argument does not depend upou the difficulty of 
giving a satisfactory reply to it, nor even upon its own intrinsic 
soundness. We may most elaborately prove that one side of a 
shield is bronze, and by the very multiplicity of our reasons deceive 
both ourselves and our readers or hearers into a belief that we have 
proved the whole shield to consist of that metal. We must ever 
bear in mind that we are to do suit and service to truth, and not 
truth to us. If we are so careless as to fight at a disadvantage, we 
cannot exjject that truth is to appear, a Deus ex machina, to turn 
the scale in our favour, and to extricate us from our difficulties. 
Our reasoning must have relative value and pertinacity as well as 
logical correctness, or we may wrangle for ever. The plan and 
grounds of an argument are as important as its actual ratiocination, 
unless we have no higher object than the display of intellectual 
gladiatorship. 

The remarks we have just made have an especial applicability 
to the discussion now' before us. A moment's reflection will show 
that the aspects and bearings of the question are so numerous as to 
allow of many different modes in our treatment of it. We may 
argue it as a topic of political philo:?ophy, of general historic reason- 
ing and comparison, or of national politioi. Is any one of thego 
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grounds suffieient in itself to ensure sound argument and safe con- 
elusions,— and, if so, which presents the greatest advantages P Or, 
if we are loth to trust any one of these modes of reasoning singly, 
what are their relative values, — what should be their mutual con- 
nection and dependence? Unless we settle these points, it is 
evident that the debate will only issue in the production of a series 
of disjointed essays, in which each, writer wanders his own way to 
his own conclusion ; or else in an interminable series of conflicting 
opinions, irrelevant questions, and idle disputes. Let us examine, 
then, the relative value and trustworthiness of the modes of argu- 
ment which we have pointed out. It is obvious that government 
IB the outgrowth of human reason and human necessities. In ail 
ages man has been impelled to establish systems of government aa 
theimeans of securing certain ends. Here, then, our first principles 
of argument are clear ; we may ascertain what are those common 
universal tendencies and necessities of our nature which result in 
the establishment of governments, and we have then only to exercise 
our powers in judging the fitness and adaptation ot the means 
chosen to the end sought. In arguing such a question as that 
before us upon philosophical ground, therefore, we are only liable 
to errors of reasoning. We may count upon arriving at a truthful 
and satisfactory conclusion with something like confidence, for it is 
scarcely to be imagined that a faulty syllogism can pass muster, or 
an ungrounded assumption creep in and escape detection by the 
hostile criticism of opponents, or the thoughtful scrutiny of readers. 
The debate may neitner be short nor simple, but it will be through 
the incapacity or perversity of the debaters if it fail to be clear. 
We shall be able to ascertain wherein we differ, and to know what 
we are really discussing. 

We hold, therefore, that the question before us may be safely and 
sufficiently discussed on philosophical grounds alone. Can we say 
the same of the other modes of reasoning which we have pointed out ? 
The lessons of universal history, the experience of human nature at 
lar^e, obviously afford a wide basis for inferential' reasoning on 
topics connected with the forms and institutions of government. 
We may compare state with state, constitution with constitution, 
tracing out the effect of the latter in the condition of the former. 
We may reason wisely*-nay, profoundly — but we cannot expect to 
be very convincing. Our historical studies leav^e general impres- 
sions on the mind, whidi rest upon a multitude of particular con- 
clusions, every one of which is at least disputable. The mind 
becomes distracted if we descend to details, and those who differ 
from us will necessarily attack us upon details. National character, 
ireiigion, clvilLaation, may all be alleged as reasons why an inference 
drawn, from the fruits of aristocratic rule in Sparta, or patrician 
power at Borne, should be explained away, or considered as inap^ 
plictble to the ease of a modern aristocracy. We may claim for 
ike democratic constitution of Athens aU those glories and that 
imperiahi^ile r«aowa which surround her splendid story, and 
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impute lier many deeds of shame, her deep humiliation, and early 
pontical ruin, to the inherent vices of the individual characters of 
her citizens. Pointing to the bright side of her history, it might be 
reasoned that could the practical character, dogged energy, and 
steady perseverance of the Saxon mind have been substituted for 
the idle speculation, frivolity, and fickleness of the Athenian tem- 
perament, the ultimate^ issue would have been far otherwise than it 
was. Such reasoning, however, may be met with counter arguments 
as strong. We can only finally determine the point (in anything 
like a satisfactory manner) by reverting to first principles, 9,nd 
inquiring into the natural and necessary tendency of sucn a form 
of government as that adopted by the Athenians. Again, we might 
object to an inference on the ground that the failure of any par- 
ticular kind of government resiilted from a misapprehension of the 
ends of government, both on the part of the governing and the 
governed. The sole aim of ancient E;Ome appears to have been 
universal conquest and dominion. Her constitution varied often. 
First it was a limited monarchy, then 4ibsolute monarchy. The 
expulsion of Tarquin introduced a pure aristocracy, which gave 
place to pure democracy ; and this again was succeeded bj a mixed ' 
aristocracy and democracy, and finally by imperial despotism. The 
failure of each of these forms of government in turn, and the moral 
degradation, misery, and civil bloodshed which characterize Roman 
history, may all be very plausibly imputed to the fact that that 
people wholly misapprehended the true end of government, and 
perverted all its forms. Here, again, how shall we settle the point, 
save by recurring to philosophical reasoning upon the legitimate 
and proper ends of government P We might multiply examples, 
but we forbear. Enough has been said to show the difficulty of 
arguing a topic such as that now under review solely upon general 
historic grounds. Even if right, so much might be said against us, 
that we could scarcely hope to convince. The value of history is 
moral teaching rather than logical. It throws a deeper human 
interest upon our more abstract studies, and affords us an ample 
fund of corroborative examples and illustrations ; but we must 
bring our philosophy, both political and moral, to our study of 
history, ana not seek to deduce them from it. If we believe in a 
God that judgeth in the earth, we may reverently trace His judg- 
ments in the story of our race ; but if we were to endeavour to 
determine from history whether there be any and what manner of 
God, we should in all probability fail. It is so also- of aU general 
principles of morals or philosophy. 

There is yet one other mode in which we might attempt to discuss 
our theme — viz., as a question of national politics. Our opponent, 
" L'Ouvrier," having already disposed of the philosophical aspect 
of the question, announces nis intention to discuss it further, as a 
matter of " constitutional history " and " actual fact," in a second 
paper. This resolve seems to betray some considerable distrust of 
his own philosophy, since it appears very needless to prove that the 
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House of Lords is not beneficial, if we have previously shown that 
it can not be beneficial. However, it ia quite possible that a man 
may succeed in one line of argument, while wholly failing in another. 
Our duty, therefore, is to inquire whether "L'Ouvrier'* has any 
right to claim attention and reply for his proposed historical proofs P 
Are we bound to join issue with him in this particular, or to admit 
that our reasoning is incomplete P The English Constitution is a 
mixed government, consisting of king, lords, and commons. Can 
we assign to each element its exact share and influence in historical 
and national events? Candour will at once admit the extreme 
difficulty and the huge laboriousness of such a task. We cannot 
judge by samples and instances. Every event in our history must 
De examined and estimated, first separately, and then in its influence 
on succeeding events. Who is sufficient for these things ? Let it 
be granted that the Lords have, in some cases, concurred with the 
Crown in withholding just rights from the people ; can it be denied 
that the Lords, at other times, have sided with the people against 
the threatened despotism of the Crown P What common measure 
have we by which to guage, and so compare the peril escaped on 
the one hand, with the evil done on the other P That boasted trial 
by jury, which has been the bulwark of our liberties in all ages ; 
that Saxon freedom to which we so often proudly and fondly recur ; 
those Saxon laws and customs which the people cried out and strove 
and fought for during the times of the Norman line, and the early 
Plantagenets, — whose work were they P The Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment was more essentially and solely aristocratic than the English 
constitution has ever smce been. The very foundation of our 
liberties was laid in the. era when aristocratic power was ore- 
eminent Again, the first great settlement of English freeaom 
dates from that Magna Charta wrested from the tyrannical John 
by the proud barons of the feudal age. When the insidious attempt 
was made to subjugate our country to the spiritual tyranny of 
Eome, by foisting upon us its canon and civil Jaws in place of our 
native laws, it was the earls and barons of England who, in the 
parliament of Merton, rang out that glorious and ever-memorable 
reply, Nolumus leges Anglia mutare. When these same barons 
were in their pride and power during the reigns of the first three 
Edwards, no less than 119 parliaments met in the course of 105 
years ; but when civil war, bloodshed, confiscation, and attainder, 
had brought them low, Henry VII. could reign through 26 years, 
and hold but 7 parliaments ; and his son, the capricious and ferocious 
Henry VIII., summoned more frequent parliaments only because 
he found them the base and obsequious instruments of his pleasui'e. 
These and like instances might be urged by us, — would not our 
opponents strain every art to depreciate and explain away the 
inferences to be drawn from themP Or, if we heaped instance 
upon instance, and foiled their depreciatory criticism, should we 
jiot be told that the barons of those days were a nobler race than 
the peerage of to-day P or that institutions, valuable enough in the 
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middle ages, are now effete and out of place P We should evidently 
be at a loss to find common ground on which to contest the ques* 
tion, while we should weaiy the patience of our readers by neveiv 
ending replies and rejoinders. And when we come down to our 
own age, our difficulties increase. " L*Ouvrier " has already alluded 
to the opposition of the House of Lords to th^ B/eform Bill of 1832; 
He must admit that that opposition was ultimately withdrawn by 
the peers themselves. He may dwell on their obstinacy, and on 
the dangers of the crisis, while another may insist upon the pru- 
dence which led to ultimate concession, or on the advantages arising 
from the delay. Was nothing gained by the extra discussion, the 
lengthened consideration, the repeated revision which the Reform 
Bill underwent? Did not the country become more prepared for 
the change, more ready to prize it and estimate its worth P Were 
not individuals and constituencies educated for their new position 
and new duties P Had there been no House of Lords, and the bill 
had passed at once, what would have been the issue P Would the 
nation have despised the boon so easily obtained, or would it only 
have led to further and more sweeping changes — to a love of change 
for change sakeP It is obvious that these, and a hundred other 

auestions, are involved in the general subject, and that our original 
tieme would be lost and forgotten in subordinate discussions on 
matters of every- day politics. If we ever emerged, — with spent 
strength, from such a troubled sea, we should even then have done 
no more than substantiate that the House of Lords had or had not 
been beneficial in one specifics instance. The little wool would but 
ill compensate for the great squeal. One other instance : — Allusion 
might be made to the late rejection by the House of Lords of the 
paper duties abolition bill. Now, one man looks upon the rejection 
of the bill as a constitutional question, another regards the measure 
as an integral part of Mr. Gladstone's budget, and a third treats it 
as a question solely of state finance. One disputant would enlarge 
upon the crying. evils of the paper duties as " a tax upon knowledge." 
Another would criticize them according to his own views upon direct 
and indirect taxation, and a third again would point to the extra 
penny income-tax, and demand only to be freed from one or the 
other, he cares not whidh. It is apparent that every one of these 
views, and many others which might be added, may be made a 
separate subject of debate. All may/ and several of them must be, 
disposed of before we can decide upon the right or wrong, the 
benefit or evil of tbe co\irse pursued by the House of Lords. Even 
when all this has been done, " L'Ouvrier,*^* as an advocate of the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the majority, would have to prove 
that a majority of the nation really desired the repeal of the paper 
duties, and felt their retention to be an act of oppression and wrong, 
facts which the failure of the various " Constitutional Defence Asso- 
ciations,^ the quieseence of the nation, and the narrow majority in 
tiie House of Commons, render more doubtful, but which it is aosoo 
hiifelj impossible either to prove or disprove. The space whioh we 
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hare necessaarilj been led to occupy in giving one or two speciii* 
instances of the interminable controyersies into which we should b9 
led by " L*0uvrier*8 " proposal to debate our theme upon th^ 
grounds of actual fact and constitutional history, is sufficient proof 
of its Aitility and uselessness. Different events in our history may 
serve as illustrations of our general philosophical argument, but the 
attempt to weigh the bene&ial or eyil innuence of the House (^ 
Lords aiti a question of fact, is no whit wiser than if we were to 
propose to ascertain the saltness of the ocean, by evaporating its 
waters, and weighing the residuum of salt. We have no wish, of 
course, to influence uie judgment of our fellow-contributors on the 
affirmatiye side of the debate, but so far as we are concerned we 
can only look upon " L*OuTrier's " proposal as an utter misappre- 
hension of the only true method of deoatiiuf the question. How- 
ever ingenious and interesting Ms promisea article may be, it will 
necessuily be insufficient, and beside the mark. With relation to 
iJie question at the head of these pages, we can only regard it as 
equivalent, as an argument, to so many blank pages, demanding 
neither the consideration of the reader nor notice from opponents. 

If, as we would fain hope, we have succeeded in carrying the 
sympathies and convictions of our readers with iis in our- attempt to 
determine and fix the area and limits of the present debate, and so to 
shut out mere political wrangling and subsidiary disputes, we have 
rendered the remainder of our task simple and clear. The two 
articles which have already appeared have be^i written in accord- 
ance with the views we have put forward — i. e., as arguments upon 
a question, not of fact but of^ political philosophy, and for our own 
part we should be well content to rest the issue of the discussion 
upon them. It is hard to imagine that friend or foe can hesitate 
long between the clear and distinct reasoning of B. E., and the 
lamentably lame philoso^y of our friend " L'Ouvrier." E. E. gives 
a reason for the faith that is in him, and defends his opinions by 
intelligible and pertinent argument. "L'Ouvrier," on tiie othw 
haad, only informs us that " from " Jeremy Bentham's definition of 
the ends of government, and "from" tibie doctrine of universal suf- 
frage, his argument "is made to converge'* to the conclusion that 
the House of Lords is not a beneficial institution. The nature and 
process of this "making to converge " it is left to the curious to 
discover. The only open and intelligible argument adduced by 
" L'Ouvrier," and he himself declares it a " strong " one, is ** the 
pons^ility of the Lcnrds and the Crown unitrog " agaioist tiie liberties 
of the people. We may remind "L'Ouvrier" mat universal sui- 
frage not only "possibly" might, but actually has resulted in 
casting the Hberties of France at the feet of imperial despotism, 
and in exchanging the native constitutional liberties of Savoy for 
the yoke of f(»reign absolutism ! The real " strength " of " L'Ouv- 
rier's " argument lies in the tact that it would apply to any and 
every forin of government, and so would prove that the only oene« 
ficial government is the absence of all government. 

1861. I 
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We now propose^ by way of eimfin&iae the Me Vtkfmr of S.. B^ 
Vfiefly to p«iit out tlie groimdi upon wkkk tk» oMirabUity and 
iMSieBeifll nainre of aa insfeitiitioa like ihm En^^lidk Honfe of JJordsi 
leata. In doisg this^ we wmtk be om oiur gnard agaiast eonfoviidiBg 
the end of wnrmmeDit with ffevemmeat itself; or of miftaking a 
eanoB bj yrmA. we va^j mSf^e of the wisdom of pavtaenlar act» 
of kgitlatioM^ for a teet of the foma of gerernmenC '* IjOwrnst *' 
haa oosivitted these erroini at the oataet. Be adopts Jeremy 
Bentham's definition of pi^e uikHitj, i, #., ^ihe greatest bappinesa 
of the greateat number/* and tlueBee jixmpa to the ooBcJnsien 
thait the Haas* of Lords is not beneAeial. How heed^sdj hr 
has adopted a phrase of Bmtiuun'B) without anj investigatioa 
of Bentluon's peincipies^ witt be obyiotia te^ aj^ one aeqnainted wil^ 
the writings of that jniist ** The el^jeet of Mr. Benthan^'* saya 
Domont, has intimate friend an^ disciple, in the prelhee to ma 
French translation of Bendiam's great work on Legislation, ^ is 
tmoiDg^ in the rices of legislation, l^e caase of the chief eyils of 
aoosety, has erer bees to ward off the greatest of all evils, — the 
overthrow of antlunnty — the reTohitione of propertjr and power. 
JEmsiim^ govemmmU* are the e^r^ instHnmnt$ h^ wkteh he S9ek9 to 
W9rk» .... Sis reoBomngs are as ofplioahle t» monarekies 
as is republics. He sa^rs not to peoples, " S«ue mpos sovereign 
power ; change the o(MMtitatio« <^ the state;' bnt urges on govern* 
xaeats to learn the aaiadsss whi^ weaken them, and to stndy the 
rigims wlddk will restore them to vigour." Again : "* Those who 
seek in these wiitrngafor argnmenta agaiset snoh and sach forms of 
government, wiH find ^ir expectations deeeired." And again : 
''Some may be aatenitdKed that so vast a werii ahotdd contain 
no treatise npon tiiepoHticid eonstitntion and the forms of govern- 
ment. Has the author regarded all forms with inc^£ferenee, or 
does he think tlmt there can be no tmst (or certainty) in any theory 
of ^litieal power F It wonkl be most improbable tlkt snch 
opinions cotdd exist in the mind of an ^English nhiloso^er ; and 
snch assuredly is not tiie case with Mr. Bentham. T et he is 
fsjc from attaching an exclusive preference to any form of govern- 
ment. He holds that the best constitc^on for a people is that 
to which they are accustomed. He believes that happiness is 
the only end, — ^the sole object oi iiHnrinsic value, and that peUtieal 
liberty is but a relative good, — one of the means for securing this 
end. He maintains that a pec^le with good laws, bot without 
any political power, may arrive at a high diejaett of happiness; 
and tBat, on the otiier hmd, with the widest p^tical powers, if it 
has bad laws it will necessarily be miserable."* We thus see that 
the very maxim which " L'Ouvrier'* " makes to cemverge** to one 
conclusion, Jeremy Bentham logically reasoned out to tiie opposite. 
Bentham*s maxim was never intended to be detaehed mm his 

* " Discours Pr^irainaire," pp. 15^18» The Writer of tilnse pages is nsffxmk 
hie for tlie transUtioQ* 
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modes of thovg^t uid reasoning, and £r<iai liie safegnavds with 
which he sorroimded it. Ap^icd as '^ L'Oivci^" applies it, tiie 
maxim beeomes dan^roos. it may consist with the happiness of a 
majoritj to hold a minority in* ntt^r skveiy. The brotal spectacles 
of the Boman Amph^eotra might be justified by it; &, what 
were the- agonies of tiie dying gladiatcnr, ** butchered to rnfd^ 
a Boman holiday/' dcm^aifecL with th» nniyersal thdU of savage 
'oy, which buirat forth m those inhuman shouts he " heard but 
leeded not/* as- he lay w^teiiikg in his blood. The maimed and^ 
yanqnished lyictim of i^eir sp^^ts. eadsi^ his trembling finger^ 
pleading fbr bare life ; bat ^e vast assembly, wi^ thombs bent 
back, declarothat their pleasote is* not to be sutod without £»asting' 
their eyes on^ the agonies- of deaithl It might conust with the. 
happiness of the- majority to confisea^e the estates of the weal,thy, 
but it would be very bad govermnent. If it be said that such 
a proceeding would be, eventually, aotagonistio to the hapjHn^ess. 
eren of ih& majority ; we reply, that it is equally certain that social 
wrong or injistiee on the part of th* Boose of Lords, would 
ultimatdy prove injurious tot that body, fienee, aa Bentham truly 
reasons. Convince the governing dass or olasses- that humanity, 
wisdom, rif^t, »id justice, are me best policy, and it matters not 
whio hold the sovereign powev. 

Tbis leads us to consider the suppoaed pvinciple of " the sove- 
reignty of the people ;** or, more* correctly, the sovereignty of the 
majority. On Blst March, 1851, the population of Great Britain and 
the adjacent isles numbered ll,46d,78& persons under 20 years of 
age, and 9,496,695 persons above that age. Undwr any scheme 
of su£frage yet propounded, the minority of nine millions would 
wield sovereign power over the majority of elev^i miUioos* It will 
be said that the latter are incompetent to govern ; but the objection, 
when most fuUy conceded, establishes the point that fitness and not 
numbers points out the rightful depositories of soverei^ power,-— 
that the majority has no inherent rifjht to rule in virtue of the 
bare fact of its beine a maioritv. Again, of the 9,496,695 adults, 
4,967^928 were females, and onljr 4,528,767 males. !N<>w, universal 
Bufira^e would still hand over the soverei^ power to the minoriiy, 
i,e., the males. It would be an insult alike to our better feelings 
and to our trnderstandings to speak of the inferiority and incapa- 
bility of woman. In tl^- matter of inherent moral rights, she 
is man's equal, formed by Peity to be his companion and helpmate. 
The only true reason for refusing her the fraachise is that political 

Eower is not an inherent right, but a social expedient ; that its 
olders are to be chosen in ace(»rdance witii policy and expediency ; 
that it is a means of arriving at certain results, and, thereiore, must 
be distributed so as to secure those resnlts. 

Havinff thus exposed Ihe folly of reasoning from maxims and 
dogmas, let us reason from the nature of things, and from first 
principles, by inquiry into the origiu of government, the ends 
sought, or which ought to be sought by it, and the means or ii^titu- 
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tions best fitted to attain tlioBe ends. Men are unequally pfted by 
nature ; some are stronger, and some weaker. Fallen from the 
high estate of innocence, they are not a law nnto themselyes. 
Power and strength are made subservient to inclination and passion . 
Each one's pleasures, freedom, and possessions are his only so long 
as he can maintain them against all comers. The family, by a 
natural relationship and community of interests, forms the nucleus 
of a system of mutual defence ; and reiteon and instinct suggest the 
extension of that system. Eear, danger, and the sense of insecurity 
lead to men and families leaguing themselyes together in an offensive 
and defensive alliance, intended to secure to each his personal 
liberties and possessions. Then arises the division of mutual 
duties; one must lead and others follow; one will fight while 
another stays behind to carry on the nec^sary concerns of daily 
life. Some rule must decide so as to bind all ; some law must 
regulate the division of spoils and the sharing of losses. In a 
word, external organization depends upon internal union; and 
internal union is possible only by the enforcement of certain rules 
of order. To enforce order, power must be placed in certain hand^, 
and that done, civil government is constituted. We thus learn 
that the end of government is to secure each individual from 
the abuse of power, — to protect him against the natural tendency 
of all men to make the pleasures, persons, and property of others 
subservient to their own particular wishes. We see, too, that 
the natural means adopted is to constitute a new power. Political 
power is invented as an antidote to check the abuse of natural power. 
In a word, government is the institution of a balance of powers. 

We have thus traced the first formation of civil government; 
but the evils of a state of nature ma^ be re-enacted in a modified 
form within the community. Says Montesquieu, ** It is eternally 
true that the possessor of power is led to abuse it ; he goes on untu 
he finds limits." Political power is as readily abused as natural 
power. The first ruler (perchance the patriarch of a tribe) dies, 
and it becomes an object of ambition to obtain his power ; strength 
snatches at it ; wealth and cimning strive for it ; and they who win 
rapidly learn to abuse it, and to make it the instrument of civil 
oppression. Hence, whether the government be that of one (pure 
monarchy), or of the few (pure aristocracy), tyranny is the repult. 
Wl^at system shall men adopt to meet this evilP All cannot rule 
and share alike in the actions and deliberations of government, for 
then labour would be impossible, and society would dissolve. Pure, 
direct democracy is a simple impossibility in an advanced com- 
munity. But it will be said we may have representative democracy, 
where every man has a share in the government, and governs 
(so to speak) by proxy. In this case, power reidly rests in few 
hands; and according as the time for which representatives are 
elected varies, so will the government oscDlate between oligarchy 
and pure democracy, sharing the evils of both in turn, and losing 
the advantages of either. Histcnry oonfirms our reasoning. Crom- 
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well, one of the noblest statesmen and truest patriots whom the 
world ever saw, found the Eimip Parliament, and those he afterwards 
assembled, alU^e evil ; the one tyrannous and oligarchical ; the 
others vain, tumultuous, and incapable. Against his own desire, he 
was driven to dictatorship. Athens found it necessary to provide 
some checks upon the waywardness and madness of the Assembly, 
by instituting the Senate, the Areopagus, and the Heliastse. Yet, 
even with these, we know that the nncontrolled passions of the 
multitude burst forth ; that Miltiades languished m prison ; that 
Cimon, Themistocles, Thucydides, and Aristides were ostracized — 
Alcibiades turned into a traitor by the alternations of ingratitude— 
and Socrates, her best citizen, compelled to drink the poisoned cup, 
and branded as the corrupter of youth. Seventy-five years' sufGiced 
to comprise the glory of Salamis and the humihation of JSgospota- 
mus. Xenophon tells us that the Athenians could *' distinguish the 
good citizens from the bad;" bnt that they "preferred those who 
served their purposes ;" that they " hated pubUc benefactors ;" and 
that none coxdd prefer their rule to that of an oligarchy but those 
"determined to do wrong." The great and good Washington and 
his coadjutors secured to their country Presidential power and a 
Senate to hold the Eicpresentative House in check.' Pure represen- 
tative democracy must fail. Frequent elections necessitate a govern- 
ment as Tinsettled, and if possible more contradictory even, than a 
government by open assembly of all the people. The strife for 
place and power is incessant. Corruption spreads, like gangrene, 
through the whole social frame. The mdustnous and the thought- 
ful are driven to leave everything in the hands of the idlest, most 
ignorant, and most violent section of the community. To conceal 
wholesome truth, to pander to the prejudices and passions of the 
moment, to flatter and truckle to the noisiest and most unprincipled, 
becomes the habit and rule of those who aim at office. Public men 
are driven almost to adopt the editor's creed of the admirable Beg- 
low papers, in which he declares his belief ** in humbug generally." 
There is yet another view of this question of democratic rule. 
Are the majority less likely to tyrannize and dbuse power than a 
minority P To suppose this, we must suppose the mass of mankind 
to have a different numan nature from their fellows ; in fact, indi- 
vidually to change their nature as often as they pass from the side 
of the majority to that of^ the minority, or vice vertA. A single 
highwayman attacking three unarmed men is not likely to maltreat 
them worse than three thieves would maltreat a solitary victim. 
Nay, we know that, in social life, public bodies wiU dare to do what a 
single individual would be ashamed to do. If a law be tyrannous, 
justice is equally outraged whether the "sovereignty of the majority" 
or the tyranny of an autocrat imposes it. If a law be wise and good, 
it matters not what was the Constitution which enacted it. I may 
hide in obscurity from the despot ; may hope for sympathy and aid 
in my distress ; may, at least in civilized lands, plead for redress • 
but if I offend the many-headed monster, escape is hopeless — sym « 
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pflttihjioid asd «re looked fbr in vain. Of all^vMs, the most oraslimg, 
relentlem, and searcliiiig is tiie ipmxmy of the many oyer the few. 
Neatratitjr c^ren is scarce aHowed. There are Oapulets and Mon- 
tagnes, Gmelphs and Ghihellines, in demcxaraoies -as well as in aristo- 
cracies ; <and "dieir mutnal hate is isiot more slack in the foraner than 
thelaftter. 

l<he end of goyemment is not, as some wild theorists seem to 
dbeam, to Tcverse 1^ kbws of nature, and to force all men to the 
same dead level of equality ; its aim is to afford equal justice, «qual 
security to-each; to ensure that every nuui ^all observe that law of 
right so finely described by Justinian, ** Juris jftraeefUa aunt hiBC:-^ 
ionesie vivere, aUenum non ladere, suum emque tribuere" To gain 
iSoa& end, sovereignty must belmig neither to one, to few, nor to 
the many ; hut power must be kept in check by powOT. Monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy have each their virtues and advantages. 
It is in their combination that we must seek that bi^ance of power 
most neaiiy approaching perfection. Ta citus saw this, but despaired : 
^ Ex deiecta, ex his, et constituia rmpuhUoa forma, laudari faciliuB 
quam evemre" Oicero " determined,'* as the result of his studies, 
mat «udi was the best form of ^constitution. The only questions 
falsing are die modes of constituting these three distinct bodies in 
one state. Happily, the British Constitution gives us an hereditary 
monarchy mid peerage, wh9se origins are all but lost in dim anti- 
quity, ^ur government has grown up, a system of checks and 
balances, resulting irom natural causes, and events working in 
acccnrd with the practical thought and experience of a race nurt^ed 
in ireedom, jfet deeply attached to order, stability, and precedent. 
Shall we chnnge it, and substitute the artificial device of to-day for 
i^e natural ^*rowth of centuries P Far distant be the wish ; and 
ever distant be the fetal resolve. 

We have not now to discuss the hereditary character andjpowers 
of the Crown. Even "L'Ouvrier" would have an Upper House; 
and we have shown the necessity of our aristocracy. Shall we 
destroy ike hereditary nature of our House of Lords, and take from. 
the Crown the power of adding to its inumbers, of repairing the 
breaches of time, and invigorating it with new lifeP To do so, 
would be to mi^e the Upper House merely a second representation 
of l^e people. We may trace in France the resxdts of the want of 
an hereditary patrician body. That country, since 1789, has alter- 
nated between the wildest itepublieanism and absolutism. In 
America, the Senate is elected by the State legislatures, the object 
evidently being to remove its origin as for as possible from the 
people, to ensure the most aristocratic hody to be nad in a new and 
mdepwident country. In England, we know of no equivalent 
device that could be adopted. America had no choice ; it was ' 
hopeless to attempt the establishment of an hereditary peerage in a 
new country ; and in ^e absence of a jnonarohy, such an insti- 
tution, if once established, would either die out, or have to be 
recruited by popular election. The consequence, however, of the 
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«oi^itmti<m lof ih» AmecwtoL ^aate is, tl»t tibe body H.<kfid0iit ia 
pow«r uid dignii^; tkiU; it fi^kc)iimbers tke legi«ktiire, without Add- 
lag to jto «tahiHty, or evoking ito teoMiencj to t^ evils of pvse 
^taioamcj, lias is seoQ aa the feirM poirer of mob rale ; ihe 
ialense and iieirearHseMULg polittoAl exieitenent ; ihe fbeqnent mt- 
bursts oi vidmioe; a»d l£e alamini^ maimer in whiob oorrupiioa 
is taint»^ ^» wbole ^taai&wvrk of «AjBerictt& fi^over&inesit. An 
i^ecttre ms^^entcf coa bare i»> permanent or dagSaxt^ve oimraeter •; 
it i?> fl|j ti !i e e ait » notbnig in psrticuiar, save its oonBtitoaenits ; and beaee 
«aa Ofdy be a csMial, «h»iiee, and nnoertaui obeck upon ibe otb« 
y&wers of tii» State. J^ature beroelf teaobes «§ tbat tbe influ^ice 
and p€>9fer of piiblie oer^oes, ireakb, and statum descend !&on 
{gestation to atmmaiami, A «KrifiaKr«j aiistoemey exists in «vmr 
toomiminilTf , and is berteditaiyv Society bas its upper ten tbousao^ 
whose cbiMren mil iskaim. and eacereise tbe eomai rank and inflae&oe 
of Ibeir faAbers. We mt^ be assored that forms of jgovemmeot axe 
wisest when most aooerdant with aakiral bnrs ; when the balandng 
powers and obecks ^ tbe Oonstitn/tion are not mero aiti£oes, bal; 
aetoal powers existent in tbe eomiaiini^. An beiwditary peerage ' 
forms a genuine aristocracy ; wbile an eiectire U^s^er House is m 
saere counterfeit. Tbe <m.e beoomes aa object of Ibe highest ambitiaa 
-•—tbe most powerful stimnbis to |>iibbc wc»rth and caumenoe ; whaite 
tbe otb^r tempts only an infenor class of adrientarera. Where 
both boruses are electiTo, the Lower, as tbe move powerful, draws to 
it all the men of worth and talent ; and the Upper becomes iijttii 
better than a worthless form. 

We have shovrn that an eiectiFe Upper House is objectionable. 
If the people frame both houses, they mwrt be little more than 
duplicates of each other. It follows, •merefere, Ibat in the case of 
new hereditary peerages, the Crown most have the power of oreation* 
nnless we adopt the worst of all systems— self-election. This pre- 
rogative of the Crown, however, is the grand theme of tbe objectors. 
To prove the dangers it may ocoasion to the people, "L'Ouvrier '* 
quotes a long eactract from Lord Brought^n, which shows that, in 
1832, tbe Crown was on the point of using its power in order to 
force the Lords to yield to the people 1 1 This is reasoning with a 
vengeance in the lucus a non lucendo vein ; actually inferring black 
from white. Further than this, the Lords yielded without the 
power of the Crown being exercised ; and if they had not yielded. 
Lord Brougham believes that the prerogative would not have been 
actually put in force. Danger to the people from this souroe is 
imaginary. If Ibe Lords naturidly side with tbe Crown, the latter 
bas no motive ibr using tbe prerotgative ; if they side with tbe 
pec^le, tbe ^^n creation of new peers, in order to rev^rae the ver* 
diet of tine House of Lords, would be the fatuity oi madness. It 
would raise both Lords and Commons in open rebcHicm. We migbt 
as well iexpect the Crown to force tbe election c^ its nominees bj^ 
driving electors to the poll at the bayonet's point, or ibat it 
would <3^nly buy over a majority in tbe House of Com^Aons. The 
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tmth is, ili^t the people can force tiie Crown, mi extremU^hj refusing 
the supplies and throwing out the annual Mutiny Axst. Ine Crown, 
with the approbation of the people, could force the Lords, by the 
creation oi new peers. But there is no power, except an appeal to 
anns, by which the Crown and Lords, either singly or jointly, can 
force the consent of the Comn^ons. Thus, in mB last resort, the 
People's House constitutionally is soyereign* So litde has it ever 
apprehended danger from that branch of Sie prerogaiiTe of which 
we speak, that when the Lords, in the reign otQueen Anne, passed 
a bill to limit the numbers of the peerage, the Commons rejected it. 
Qlie British Constitution is imperfect, for nq human institution 
IS or can be otherwise. Suffice it that it has endured longer than 
any other ; has been more fruitfol in outward strei^h and internal 
happiness ; that it still is, as it long has been, the gK)ry of this, and 
the envy of all other lands. Those principles of life which have 
made it what it is still work within. It may fail in extremities ; 
but they must be extremities to which we wilfully push it — extremi- 
ties that can only arise when patriotism and virtue sink low ; whrai 
the voice of wisdom and prudence is disregarded ; and the example 
of our forefathers is forgotten in the whirl of passion. Its history 
is the history of mutual compromise and concession on the part of 
all for the ^ood of all — the history of conflicts ending in concord. 
May it be perpetual. Let us guard it well, and value it as our best 
inheritance. Bo may we hope that our beloved land wiU still 
remain 

" A land of settled gOTermnent; 

Of old and jnat renown; 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent.*' . 

We have no need to' fear the tyranny of the Crown, or of aristo- 
cratic rule. Let us beware of destroying that happy balance which 
now exists, lest 

** Ban^ vnwnt persecute 

Opnion, and induce a time, 
When sini^le thought is civil crime. 
And individnal freedom mate." 

B. S. 
NEGATIVE ABTICLB.— II. 

** The Hoose of Lords — ^that hospital of incurables." — Lord CheMterfUld, 

BBft>BB offering a few reasons for the belief that the House of 
Lords, in its existence and operations, is detrimental to the well- 
being of the country, allow me to say, that if no better defence can 
be made in their behalf than is made by S. £., they would have 
done better without counsel, and by simj^y pleading guilty, have 
thrown themselves upon the natural respect we have for " old- 
fashioned" things, even when l^ey are not only useless, but mis- 
chievous too. 

Of all the strange mixtures of wisdom and folly, a little reasoning 
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Mid much sophism, random assertions and shallow inferences, left- 
handed logic and pore dogmatism, the like of E. E/s defence was 
surely never seen since the flight of Burke's " ace of chivalry." 
History our friend very wisely eschews, and instead of it gives us 
some mild hut delusive phrases ahout " the advantages of a perma- 
nent council," by which I suppose he means hereditary legislation ; 
what we might " naturally expect," &c. ; while the most " natural" 
thing appears to be to open our ^es, and see how the thing is 
done. We are told that *' many or our most salutary laws have 
emanated from its members," yet E. E. ^ives us do instance in 
which this paraxon of legislative perfection pressed a salutary 
measure upon the House of Commons. We then get the stock 
phrases about the ** balance of power," and E. E. shows very clearly 
how the three parts of the British Constitution, *' the wonder of the 
world," &c., are so arranged that any of the three are powerless for 
^ood, inasmuch as a movement by any one will bring two to oppose 
it, so that it has been likened to " a three-legged animid, each leg 
pidling in opposite directions, and so going nowhere ;" and so it is 



that three-fourths of the energies of every government are spent in 
party warfare, ^d regulating this preo^us " balance of power." 

ISow herein lies the fallacy of all this reasoning. If each of these 
three held their powers as a trust for the wdl-bein^ and good 
government of the whole nation, mutual helpfulness and prosperity 
would result from such an arrangement. The monarch holds power 
in trust for the whole nation ; so, more or less, does the Commons ; 
but the Lords hold in trust for nobody : it is simply an organization 
for selfish purposes — a remnant of the power they once had to keep 
the King a puppet and the Commons serfs. Sullen and dogged as a 
wild beast, reason, justice, truth, or right have never induced them 
to abate one jot of their arrogant pretensions. To brute force or 
"expediency" only have they ever foregone one of their unjust 
pretensions. 

They have still, as a body, greater part of the land ; the bulk of 
the Established Church belongs to them ; half the House of Com- 
mons ; government, with all its salaries, honours, and emoluments; 
the monarchy, too, for a kin^ or queen is simply a fiction in the 
hand of the ministrv for the tune being ; and still they must have 
a separate house to themselves, to keep up this *' balance of power ! " 
It is really 

*' The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he should get who has the power. 

And he should keep who can." 

Then we have the silly inference, that those who do not consider 
the present House of Lords as the perfection of senatorial exellence, 
must of necessity dispense with a second house altogether. A second 
chamber or senate appears necessary, and a dozen ways of securing 
the conservative element essential to such a house mignt be devised. 
If elective, its constituency, or the qualifications for membership, 
might be higher. It might be elected by, yet independent of, the 
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OommOBiB. Premm «erviee in tiie Oommo&s misliit be indiewB- 
sable. 3y^ any of these plans, or others that mii^t be named, a 
senate mi^t oe formed, tne members of whioh wcmld bring to bear 
all liie weight, mature experience, long-tried integriiy, and stabSity 
of charactOT, to support me wisdom or the conservative cheeks iktcy 
might ic^ose npen nw more impulsive anddemocra4;ic Lower Honae; 
bat here we have offices and duties, confessedly reqniiing the very 
highest intellectual abilKfty, left to the chance medley of " ncreditaaty 
descent." Belomon chafed at the thought that he might have a food 
to succeed him, and the folly of his son proves at once the wisdom 
of tbe faliier and the madness of depending upon succession for 
ability. Nature with ull her laws, and God in all His providenoee, 
condemn such an institution. Take away from ife all those gifted 
men who have, either for party pnri«>ses or public services, been 
elevated into the House of LotcIs during the present century, ^and 
what would you have left P A baitch of ertolid imbedles, with scarce 
a. dozen men amongst them fit to manage t^ business a£ a parish. 
Testrv. All their blood, rank, education, prestige, land, wealth, 
social influence, would not save thCTi from the contempt, ridicule, 
and scorn of the nation. 

Bwt it will be said, are they really naturally worse than ot^er 
Englishmen? By no means. But the system of which l^ey fonn 

?art, and the education they receive, is enough to spoil any men. 
'aught from early infancy that they ai?e of superior race, of ** noble 
blood ;" bom to command — otbers to obl^ ; to rule — otbers to 
submit ; pitted, coaxed, and flattered ; relieved from most of the 
incentives to self-control and improvement, no wondw' that pride, 
arrogance, wii^ selfishness, aa*e the main features <rf their character. 
For a -thorough and perfect ■embodiment of invebertfte s^fishiiess 
the House of Lords stands without a parallel in the world's history. 
Every patriotic and noble statesman has had to encounter I4keir 
bitter and unrelenting hostility. Every step that the nation has 
taken in its cmward progress towards complete civil and religious 
freedom has been fiercely and doggedly disputed. Every eain to 
liberty has been to them a loss, and our victories we tbeir de'fewta. 
These are hearvy charges, but history amply bears thc«n out. Wh«i 
that most moral of mon'arehs, Charles the Second, came bade: to 'die 
throne, and, to useMacaulay's wwds, "superseded the reign of the 
saints by that of the strumpets," (by the bye, four or five out of 
twenty ** noble dukes" are the legacy left to t!Kb nation by that 
same " merrie monarch" and those frail fair ones,) the peers of 
England entered into a composition with the king and nation, that 
instead of personal ' service and man tenure of armed men for the 
defenee of the ooaaotry, a land-tax should be paid by all land* 
liolders. I%us, in ^e words of Blackstone, " at one blow the wiuife 
fif the tenure and conditkms on wbich $h(we half the land of Bnyhmd 
was !hdd was changed." 

This tax was to be 4s. in ^e pound, *' ncrtt yearly valiM," and so ' 
it was Assessed y^ar by year to more tham a century^ &<oca J.6jeK) till 
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1798, andluid Ineraaaed from one vaad « qmupter to tmio nnllions ; but 
aeemg the iaeresmed «i^eiiditore ccitseqment upon tifte Frenoh war, 
ikm panred ui act fixing the jhnd-tax «t the rate at which ^ was 
eeOleeted in iihe re^ ^ WilHam the Third, and it hae &tood a;t 
£il^Mh^SO, not one ^uithing more or less, since. Then it oonsti- 
toled one^onrtiL of l^e whme rerenoe ; now it is not one-£^ieth. 
^e exoise, a poor man's iax, has advanced from Jess than half a 
fidlUen iso near ^enty. E^eiythin^ :to eat, >dnnk, use, or wear, 
has been Hwxed and re-taxed, hnt nte landowner, troe to'the^ 
s^fish instinets, iaiw never alkvwed their tax to be increased. 

Take another example. A poor man receives a legacy of £1^ 
send geifemment ohams £10. A rich man ioikerits as many 
t^iansands, and in anost oases pays nothing, and in a few excep* 
tHmal i]»tBnoes a mere fraction of what personal property pi^s. 
Again, at the eommencemtent of the Itnssian or Crimean war, the 
inoreased expense was to be borne by the rieh man's income-tax 
being increased, and the poor snan's excise dnties having five per 
«ent. put upon them, wini the distinct understanding that both 
were to be repealed at ihe end of lihe war; but unfortunately, when 
peace was made, the whole of the war taxes could not be spared, — 
so the rich man's income-tax was reduced, but the poor man's 
five per cent, remains to this day. Nay, search the record of tax- 
ation through, and you find that abominable thing that God hates, 
"one law lor the rich and another for the poor." The true law 
of taxation, according to Adam Smith, is ** that all classes shall be 
taxed according to their ability to pay." Our taxes are laid heaviest 
on those who are least a,ble, and lightest where most able, to pay. 

I shall be told ^at these evils are not so much the work of the 
Upper as l^e Lower House. The Lords operate upon the Conmions 
to mduce this course in two ways. First, nearly naif the members 
of the Commons are the i^ominees or relatives of the Lords, In the 
counties, as a rule, the voter never dreams of exercising his judg- 
ment in opposition to his landlord, and many borou^ seats are 
(RO^y private i^roperty. The landlord chooses the man, and the 
tenants elect him, and thus a laige infiuenoe in the Commons is 
secured, to be used entirely for the benefit of -die privileged class. 
Secondly, they^ercise a powerful but indirect influence upon the 
Gammons, becaose, whatever measures the Commons desire to pass, 
most be modified so as to pass the Lords. The spectacle is not 
tmoommon o^ the%iOwer House passing just and liberal bills that tiie 
Upper refose altogether. Hence it is a matter of more importanoe 
to uie iramers of 'laws what the Lords wiU allow, than what justice 
recfuires, or the nation demands. The will of the people should be 
oonsuhed, but the whims of the* Lords must. 1 might nave x>ointed 
to our ^^Ms imd shameless prodigality of bbod asui treasure spent 
in foreign wars during the last 150 years, oostiaag more money than 
it has cost to 1^1<^nr land during that time. Yes, there has been 
more Engiiah money sacrificed irt; the shnn^ -of the grim Molodi, 
War,;tiban has, dioriiig the sometime, been paid to all the labourers 
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to till all the broad lands between Jobn o'Groat'B and the Land's 
End, — ^wars, too, mainly to support despotic and aristocratic power 
abroad. I might have instanced the gross wickedness of nsing the 
people's money to bribe and corrupt the representatives of the 
people and guardians of their money and liberties — the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, that monster with " one cub," cuckoo-like, 
leaving the rearing of its young to others— its inhumanity, in 
caring more for horses, dogs, pheasants, and foxes, than the human 
beings around it — its robbery of the poor, the widow, and orphans, 
in the appropriation of immense sums left for charitable purposes,*— 
but enough. 

Every true and patriotic Briton ought to use the influence God 
has given him to root un this upas tree of class hereditary legisla- 
tion. Then and not till then will this mighty nation have x>eace, 
freedom, and prosperity, amongst her swarming miUions of toilers ; 
accomplish her great work of peacefuUv and helpfully uniting the 
families of the human race ; her hands clean from oppression at 
home, she will then be able to follow her instincts in being "the 
fHend of the friendless and the slave" abroad. 

Bbittxts'. 



OUGHT THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN AGEL 
CULTUBAL, MANUFACTURING. AND COMMERCIAL 
PURSUITS, TO BE ENCOURAGED P 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLE. — II. 

To those who, by experience or otherwise, know how much of 
individual and national happiness and prosperity depends upon 
the condition of our female population, the solution of the 
question How before us will be an interestiiig study. Many, like 
our friend " L*Ouvrier," are induced by the very contemplation of 
the subject to look back upon their happy years of childhood, 
which are lon^ since past, and call up before the mind the cheering 
voice and loving smile of that one whose life was an offering of 
affection to our hearts. We cherish the remembrance of a 
mother's gentle accents ; and, as we Hsteii once more to their 
echoes resounding through the aisles of past years, we feel our 
hearts warm as we prepare to discuss any suDject calculated to 
render her sisters amongst us more serviceable to themselves, their 
families, and the cause of Gk)d. 

While agreeing with our opponent that the domestic circle is 
woman's peculiar sphere of action— that "home" is her mission- 
field, and social life her vantage-ground— we yet think that the 
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employment of females in many branches of trade and commerce, 
liitnerto dosed against them, ou^ht to be encouraged. We belieye, 
in the first instance, that the adoption of this course would be of 
practical benefit to the female sex, morally and physically ; and, in 
the second place, that it woidd be beneficial abo to those of the 
other sex. 

"L'Ouvrier" — unintentionally, no doubt — has narrowed the 
question somewhat by confining his remarks abnost exolusiyely 
to those females who have attained the position of wives and 
mothers ; and arguing, from the class of occupation they have 
naturally placed before them, that to engaee them in any employ- 
ment wnateyer outside the domestic field of labour is, in fact, to 
sacrifice the due discharge of what we all admit shoidd be their 
primary duty. But we apprehend the class of females mainly con- 
templated in the question is that existing between the door of the 
school-house and the altar of the church ;— that large mass, in the 
youth of ttieir years, whom we throw upon the world for a means of 
liying afber leaving school, and who have some few years to exist 
alone ere they can hope for a wife's position or a mother's place. 
What occupations are available to that class at present? and how 
would their condition be affected by other channels being opened 
for their employment? These are the real questions to be dis- 
cussed, and they are those to which we sluill now direct our 
attention. 

A girl in a humble though respectable rank of life has left 
school; and although her parents are living in comparative comfort, 
and occupy a fair position m the world, they feel that their daughter 
must turn her attention to some employment, so as to qualify 
her, in the first place, for earning her own bread, should any 
misfortume happen to them ; and, in the next place, for easing them 
somewhat of the burden of her maintenance m her advancing life. 
In forty-nine cases out of every fifty in these countries the only 
occupations open to females of such a class are as. governesses or 
milliners. To quidify for the former much extra expense must be 
incurred in the early education of the girl ; and the remuneration 
offered, after all, for the toil and drudgery, mental and physical, of 
a governess's life, is not so much as a third-rate mechanic receives 
for his mere manual labour, and often not as much as the upper 
class of household servants receive for their services. The life of 
a milliner or (h^essmaker has been most truly characterized as not a 
life at all, but a continual death-walk to the grave : — badly paid, 
hardly wrought, despised, and careworn, the poor unfortunate 
milliner, in nine cases out of ten, starves out a miserable existence, 
stereotyping upon her face and frame poor Hood's immortal 
epitaph. If it be wrong to withdraw woman from the duties of 
home, her own legitimate sphere of action, let " L'Ouvrier" advo- 
cate that all occupations but home ones should be closed against 
the female sex, and we will give him credit for consistency of 
reasoning and soundness of argument. But it is difficult to see 
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how- otiierwiae he protestB a^i^aafiflt tke diana^ of oocapatAMi fear 
the sex being extonded^ if it can be pveyed that that Y&sy extanskm 
really places the members of the sex in a better position for the 
lOToper di6(diaz|(e oi home dixties, whan, aach datias- eome xugon. them. 
We do not wi^ to: see omr fair aistera oecup^ the iivridiotta ^aee 
of one a shade above the rank of domestic servants, and yet far 
be^w the family in, whos^vhome they live. We are not c<mtont to 
see those whom we k>v« and esteem sneered, at by thmr inferioxs, 
and x»ractically dsspued by theis flapmors ia life; We are not 
desirous that at mo; close of t^a c«itary another Hood should 
have cause to. sing our sister's divger;, and therefore we say, open 
up the fidd of Qceupationa to our young women. You have shi^By 
in which are sold: idl tha^ articles' with which a wcnauyi's hand is- so^ 
familiar — plaee jOTsmg women behjod their counters ;*-you have 
printing offices^ in iStieh ace required expertnesa of h^id and 
quickness of eye, qualities possessed by our j^tera around no- 
place young women ia themt;*-yoiL have eouating houses, in which 
easy woric i» laeily performed hy your young men now-a-days'— 
place youn^ won^n on their stddb; — you have railway offices, ia 
which afi^bilit;^ of mamiera and 8martne8» of actioa are essentaal— 
place young womea in them j — you husm telegnqih offices^ in which 
intelligence and steadisess are> needed— pmee young wcnnea ia 
them. The remuneration ia one aad all of such ^nployments will^ 
at all events, equal — in almost all cases exceed — that offered to 
them as govemessea or milliaera r the position is more respectable 
and defined^ liw woi^ more congenial to their natural tastes, and 
the toiK mentally and bodily, mudi l^s. At this lime of day it 
is needless to amticqnyte the objection being raised to these sag- 
gestions that woman is not mentally or physically capable of 
imdertakiag and properly discharguig such ^ties. Tbiib liae^of 
reasoning — it wonid be libelous to call it (trffument — ^ia ahsuost 
antediluvian in its character, and, therefore, we seek not to combat 
with its ghost. But '^L'Ouvrier" asserts that engagements ia 
such occupations of '* commercial civilization," aa he terms them* 
" estrange a woman from the posi^oa which by aaJture ake is, as a. 
mother, caUed upoa to occupy, and render her unfit for its 4^i^-" 
la this the result, then, or is it so ia a greater degree, or cu greedy 
as the occupations of tuition, aaid millinery, and dressmaking, <&c. P 
To be an argument of any weight, "L'Ouvrier" was bound either to 
show that tie few ocoupationa at present c^en to females are not 
subject to this great disadvantage — for, waere existing* we admit 
it to be such— or, being so v liable, that any additional oceupatsDus 
would be more subject to them. He has not dcme this, simply 
because he could not, and, like a good and honest debater, has 
confined himself to starting fair and tangible arguments oidy in 
support of his views. The evfls resulting from Mlmixture of the 
sexes, and the temptations and dangers ctio^equent upon congre- 
ating large numbers of females together^ in any one place of 
lusiness or manu^Ebctory, are, however, the dangers of tW adoption 
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ef the Bekeme we bare adyoctttod, aad wo desird koiwstlj to 
gi^ple with, thesBb We do not wish to argiBB that no snoh eYil» 
night sot ^ifioe, in soanj inataaces, in earrjing ont our plan;. 
bnt we think we are^ entitled to say iJiat those evik might be y^ey 
•asilj rediiped to a minimuai scaJL^; adsd thofc the inore geneiailT 
the ^Lan was adopbed, of necessity the move could many of sncn 
contemplated dangers W swept away. If female laboiir wa» 
moM generally empk>yed in mercaB'tilb and other establiahments, 
the heads of these estaMiahments could look i^ler latent interests, 
thsir wanks, and their preeeedings ; ^asid the more* female hands 
were engaged in them* this less number of the opposite sex would 
be requisite, and^ conseauently, any danger likely to result from 
admistuife of sexes would b« considjerahly reduced, if not altogether 
di^elled. The mental aiid physical labour requisite- aa a qualilb- 
»i:^0n for such poMtiens eould not be half so severo aa thaib end tired 
now-a-days by thousands of our poor weak sieters ; and the drafting 
off of large numbers of young women into sneh ehanneiB as wehaye 
znenitioBed would relieve tl^ ranks of goremeases,. millinjefis, &e^ 
from the over-crowding now experienced in thmni; and, ae a matter 
of necessity, hy less^ung the supply, ioereaso the rate* of remune- 
saiion for these still preferring these walka in hlev Many a pairent, 
who feela a r^ngnanee to haTing hia dau^ter ea^fja^^ in either 
of the two oecnptntions at present open to her in these oowatries, 
and retaina her at h(»ne in comparative idleness, a heavy drag upon 
his means and h^ own time, would rejoice to see some kind of 
employment opened up, in which she might lead aai indnstriou8» 
respectable Hfe, relieving him from a heavy burden, and placing 
herself in a position to make her own way in the wodd after he is 
gone. Does ''commercial civilization" un£t Mm for the duties 
of his home and family F — if it does, then what is to become of 
ninety-ninje ou/t of every hundred homes in this ** nation of shop- 
keepers" and land of merchant princes P l^o, no, M. ** L'Ouvrier." 
You have, in the execution of your the<My, imported into the new 
oecnpations we propose for the fair sex all thd hours of toil and 
labour attaching to their present limited means of living, and 
unwittingly arguing from false joemises, you have very satisfac- 
torily arrived at erroneous conclusions. For ourselves, we can only 
say that we are insane enough to believe that a young woman, who 
had spent a couple of years in a shop or a counting-house, or a 
t^graph or printing office, would make a far more useful and 
iDfteSigent wife for a young man who had nothing but his hands 
and chaaraoter to bring him through the world, tluin one who had 
ff(m^ through the bIav&cj of the life of either a governess or mil« 
Hner. Wl^n marriage has withdrawn anck young women from 
their emplc^ments, andpkced them in the homes of their husbands^ 
all the feelmgs and instincts of their nature are called into aeti(m» 
and they are enabled to undertake their household duties with 
fresh and buoyant minds and unimpaired c(mstitutions. 
.B4t we hare said that the opening up of additional means of 
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employment for the female would benefit our own sex. It ig 
lamentable to pass through one of the monster houses of a city 
such as London, or Liverpool, or Dublin, and notice behind the 
counters, — engaged in measuring pieces of ribbon, counting out 
buttons, and sum like occupations, — ^young men whose faces beam 
with intelligence, and whose intellect needs but development on a 
fair and open ground to make them means of good to themselves 
and their felfows. They have prostituted the powers of their 
minds and intellects, and sit down lazily, early in life, to the 
career of a draper's assistant 1 We know many of that clliss — some 
of our most attached and valued friends are amongst it — ^but we 
have ever thought their position an imhappy and unenviable one. 
Would it not be a real act of charity to hundreds of them to put 
them outside the counters they now stand behind so lazily, and 
send them to merchants' offices, banks, the bar, or the pulpit, there 
to develop their natural abilities, and employ their talents and 
powers for the advao cement of theii^ own spiritual and temporal 
interests and the good of their feUow-men P Fill their places with 
the intelligent young women of our land, and free young blood, 
strong minds, and vigorous intellects to pursue a laudable course 
in some more congenial walk of life. ''L'Ouvrier" makes this 
result appear an argument against instead of for our theory ; but 
we would remind him that his line of reasoning was taken up most 
cordially by the admirers of stage coaches on the introduction of 
railways, by the f^vocates of manual labour on the introduction of 
steam power, and by the lovers of old sailing vessels when steam- 
ships were first proposed. His argument is me same old, wom-Qut 
fallacy, and will be exploded by a slijght amount of practical evi- 
dence. ** Adopt railway travelling," said the old stagers, " and you 
send thousands to beggary." Bailways grew, however, and the 
employU of stage coacn establishments turned their thoughts to 
some other means of living. *' Introduce steam into your manu- 
factories and printing offices," said the workmen long ago, **and 
we are driven to the poor house." Steam entered, however, and 
employment was in a short time given to thousands who had never 
had it before. Steam-ships have been fioated upon our seas, and 
navigation has increased a hundredfold. If experience is w;orth 
anytning, then, it would teach us that if the employment of females, 
in some positions now filled by youn^ men, would tend to dq>rive 
those inen of occupation in that particular line, they are freed for 
other and perchance more useful labours elsewhere. Female labour 
is not thereby withdrawn from domestic life ; for the labour spoken 
of is mainly that of the class which is in. what may be termed a 
transitional state between childhood, on the one hand, and manhood 
on the other ; and, therefore, the fancied injury resulting to society, 
suggested by our opponent, does not in truth exist to an extent to 
amount to an argument — or, indeed, at all. 

We, therefore, believe that the employment of females in the 
yarious occupations which agricultural, mercantile, and commercial 



pnrsmti open out to ^ir MpabiBtieB, liicmid be encouraged, because 
sncb a eourse woald tend to imprtnre their own condition, render 
iiiem more useful in their own pecufiar sphere of duty in after U&, 
and be of practical benefit to thovsaiuie <^ our yoiu^ men, at 
present forced br custom and circumstanoes to waste their time in 
what we cannot but call firivolous and unprofitable employmentt. 

&. £L o* . 

l^SOATiri RETICLE. — II. 

Mb. Ei>rroB, — If your p^ges are not already oqcU{»^ bjr 
champions of greater ability, we may possibly be permitted tOGdato 
our Tiews upon this important question of Social Ec<moaii^» and 
allowed to break our maiden knee in defence of what we behe^e to 
be the true interests of our fair sisterhood, the women of Engkndj 
and ^m colder we shall be. doing this when endeayouring to prove 
tiiat it is neither wise, just, nor expedient to encourage the further 
employment of females in pursuits ^pertaining to agriculture, 
cemmwce,!or manufiMturee. While we would not attempt to dispute 
the equdity of woman in mental capacity, yet we dare yenture to 
amert that there is sufficient scope for her industry without bringing 
it into further competition with man in markets where eyen now 
you will fiod a large amount of surplus labour. 

To us it appears probable ^lat, however n^uchyou may endeavour 
to persuade woman to occupy herself in agricultural pursuits, you 
win not be likely to induce her to do so to any great extent, for 
two reasons. First, beeause she is physically unfitted for many 
of its labours : and, secondly, because the amount of remuneration 
(to most females, the great attraction) is already so small that, 
though men minr contrive to subsist upon it, they can scarcely be 
said to live. We are also of opi3ii<m that at present no great num- 
ber of females can by any means be enM>loyea in commercial trans- 
actions ; and we therefore purpose adc(ressing ourselves more par- 
ticuUu*ly to the evil results attending tki^ ^aiployment in manu- 
facturing, upon which head we -shall be enabled to write with more 
confidence, since we have had some litlie practical experience qf 
the 0{>erations of the system in this department, in which the great 
xnuority of our working women aiJe occupied. 

Before proceeding, however, we may admit tliat we d.o not think 
it possible, in the present state of society, altogether to dispense with 
iAke services of femidee in some branches of manufacture ; but we 
do hdd that they should be occltipied as little as possible, and that 
in all eases where tiie services of made and female are alike avail- 
able, the preference ^ould be- invariably given to th^ fower, to 
whom such labour belongs as a natural ri^t. . Having, madq this 
admission, we think that ev^i the nioat prejudiced aitibng our 
opponents can have no objection to grtmt- t^at wh^n ^oman was 
created, she was destined to be *'a h^p m^^t^fbr'man,!' to be his 
companion and counsellor in health, and hib nurse and comforter in 
the time of a£9iodon i and while it feU to her lot to guide, instruoty 

1861. K 
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and train their offspring, and to superintend the affairs of the 
household, upon man alone devolyed the duty of providing for 
himself, wife, and fanuly, the daily necessaries of life. Should our 
opponents allow the correctness of this proposition, and we think its 
truth is too evident to be questioned, we contend that they ought 
not to encourage women to neglect these, their rightfxd and sacred 
duties, and advise them to transfer their industry to other fields of 
labour, unless it can be shown that society is benefited by the change. 

But we purpose attempting to show that not only is society not 
l)enefited, l)ut that, on the contrary, it sustains serious injury, as 
will be seen if we notice a few of the social and moral results of 
this system. 

First, then, we find that the employment of females in manufac- 
turing pursuits is a great evil; since it not only permits, but en. 
courages parents to send their children to labour before they have 
received that education which they require to fit them for their 
station in life, however humble it may be. How is it possible they 
can be thus instructed, when at the age of seven or eight years they 
are taken to the factory, to be constantly occupied for ten or twelve 
hours daily P And this, not because the parents are in absolute want 
of the ninepence or shilling the child may earn weekly, but because, 
by thus availing themselves of the services of their ofi^prin^, they 
jBre enabled to indulge in luxuries which they fancy might not 
otherwise be obtainable ; and, being illiterate, they do not under- 
stand that by so doing they are iniuring the children by depriving 
them of education, and injuring themi^elves, by introducing more 
labourers into an already overcrowded field. Of course, the em- 
ployers cannot be so blind to their own pecuniary interests as to 
refuse to emnloy children where they would otherwise be compelled 
to employ aaults. What matters it to them that by such means 
the child is ruined, bodily and spiritually, for this lire and the life 
hereafter, provided their wealth is temporarily increased ? 

Secondly. "We assert that the employment of females in manufac- 
turing pursuits is a great injury to society, because, by adopting this 
course, you prevent the maiden receiving that training, in matters 
belonging to household and domestic economy, which she requires 
to enable her properly to fulfil her natural and important du^es of 
wife and mother : and, moreover, you leave her exposed to tempta- 
tions and perils which, alas ! too frequently lead to ner irretrievable 
ruin. It may be urged that at least this course will tend to make 
woman more* independent and self-reliant ; but granting such to be 
the case, we can only look upon this as an additional evil ; and, 
for proof, we may refer to the published opinion of a gentleman 
who for many years past has been a large employer pf female labour, 
and who makes the following statement : — " The going from h(»ne, 
and earning money at such an early age (as might be expected), has 
the effect of making the child early independent of its parents, and, 
in frequent cases, at l^e age of sixteen to twenty, tlie girl leaves 
home and takes lodgings, on purpose to be free from restraint. At 
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an early age the evemngB of the youn^ women are spe^t in the 
company of the opposite sex ; early marriages are thus consequent ; 
and they become wives and mothers, entirely ignorant of the various 
important duties and responsibilities thereon entailed ; and should 
they at once go to housekeeping, the husband's food will be imper- 
fectly cooked, his shirt half washed, and discomfort pervade his 
dwelling.'* Such being the impartial testimony of one who is 
inclined to regard female employment in manufacturing pursuits 
as an " institution," we submit that if these are the advantages of 
feminine independence, it will be a red-letter day in our history when 
woman resumes her natural position of dependence upon man. 

Thirdly. This practice is an injustice to the woman ; for, having 
her time occupied in these labours, she is, of course, unable to make 
her husband and family comfortable, by giving due attention to 
hopoe duties. Thus the men and women of the future are per- 
mitted to grow up without acquiring those principle;? of self-denial 
and industry, which only a mother can practically impart and 
properly instil into the mmd. At this point, it may be urged, that 
the temporal comforts of the family are increased by the earnings 
of the wife and children. Again referring to the authority we have 
already quoted, we learn that ** fathers and liusbands are thus 
tempted to keep Saint Monday, and indulge in deeper potations, 
calculating, with unnatural selnshness, that theu: daughters', sons', 
and perhaps wife's, earnings will furnish the necessary means for 
housekeepmg." This is another of the evils resulting from female 
employioept in manufacturing pursuits. 

Fourthly. The employment of females in manufacturing pursuits 
is a calamity to the man, because, from constant intercourse with 
females, he is enabled easily to gratify those lower passions of 
his nature which degrade him ; or should he successfully combat 
these temptations, by this system he is deprived of a pleasant com- 
panion and a happy home, and may be finally driven to the parlour 
of the public-house, in a vain search for comfort. There, in all 
probability, he will acquire a love for drink, gambling, and other 
Kindred pursuits ; and not unfrequently become a participator in 
vices at which before he would have shuddered. We think, there- 
fore, we are justified in presuming that crime would not now be so 
rife in this coimtry had woman remained in her natural position. 

And lastly. We contend that, as a nation, we are injured by the 
practices already specified ; and also because the encouragement of 
this system has a tendency to degrade our national character. 
Surely none will be bold enough to affirm that the future genera* 
tions are likely to be as intelligent, as morally good, and as com- 
mercially great as they would be, were the parents enabled to 
impart to them the instruction they require to fit them to " act 
well thieir part" in this world, and to prepare them for the better 
life hereafter. 

If the truth of the above statements be admitted, our opponents 
must allow that great, moral and social evils are fostered by this 
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fystem, which, of coarse, will be increased if it be farther dereloped; 
and we, therefore, contend that they onght not to persist in their 
course, even if it should be found to be adrantageous in a commer- 
cial sense ; but viewing it from this point, we mid that the conse- 
quences are, if possible, more disastrous, and we call upon all true 
Englishmen to do their duty, and use every effort to reduce this 
evil, by diminishing, as much as possible, the number of females 
employed in these pursuits. 

The evils which working men bring down upon themselves by 
persisting in thus employing their wives and children, and thereby 
decreasing the value of their only capital, have already been so 
clearly set forth by our talented leader, " L'Ouvrier,** tmit we feel 
we can add nothmg to his testimony ; but we will jnst give the 
following striking illustration of the correctness of his theory, and 
trust it wiU receive the careful consideration of our readers : — " The 
two staple trades of Coventry are watchmaking and ribb(m -weaving ; 
in the former, men alone are employed, while in the latter both men 
and women are occupied. When both are in full work, the earnings 
of the watchmaker alone are quite equal to, and in some cases 
oxceed, those of the weaver and his wife combined." For this 
infcomation we are indebted to Mr. Charles Bray, of that city, from 
whom we also learn further that " the watchmakers, fes a class, are 
provident in their habits ; do not marry early, and, when married, 
keep their wives to attend to home duties ; send their children to 
school till fourteen years of age ; belong to building, land, and sick 
societies ; and are generally well conducted ;** whue, on the oth^ 
hand, we find that among the weavers early marriages are preva- 
lent ; the children are sent to work as soon as possible ; and the 
effects are such as we have already shown with reference to manu- 
facturing pursuits generally. A fact like this, is worth a gross of 
■arguments, and needs no comment. 

Having tiius hurriedly and imperfectly pointed out the evils 
attendant upon the present state of things, we will now proceed to 
make a few remarks witii reference to the arguments used by 
X. Y. Z., and with much pleasure we may express our entire con- 
currence in his opening remarks. We may also admit that, as a 
rule, " Englishmen do not, like the barbarous Australians, live in 
idleness, and compel their women to procure for them the necessi- 
ties of djaily life ;* though we should scarcely like to guarantee tiiat 
this Btatement will be equally correct, when another half century 
has elapsed, should our opponents, in the meantime, succeed in 
fully carrying out their views. 

As our friend advances into the subject, we are told that our 
assertion, that ** Home is woman's province,** involves the denial of 
her equality with man. Perhaps it is our stupidity; but, at all 
events, at present we have failed to discover upon what grounds 
diis statement is made. Might we not, by the same rule, contend 
that the mechanic is inferior to the agriculturist, because he has not 
the knowledge of farming possessed by the latter P 
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X. Y. Z. will not deny tkere may be some peculiarities of organi- 
zation which partially unfit women for these pursuits, " The ques- 
tion is too large to enter into fully ;" but he ventures to say that all 
such unfitness may be removed by proper training and education. 
It would be useless for us to attempt to deny that this is true, to a 
certain extent ; because, in the same way, men might be fitted to 
become domestic servants, nurses, and the like ; but the common 
sense of the reader will at once inform him whether society is hkdy 
to be a gainer by any such change. 

"We are well aware there have been masculine women in the 
world, as well as effeminate men, and therefore X. Y. Z. need 
not have informed us, that " in the arts of government, and even in 
the art of war, many women have excelled," unless he wishes us to 
understand that he is looking forward, in joyful anticipation, to that 
happy day when woman wiU prescribe for him in sickness, plead 
f<wr hmi at the bar, judge him from the bench, exhort him from the 
pulpit, defend him from harm, should the bugbear of a foreign 
mvasion ever become a reality, and represent him in parlia- 
ment. Perhaps X. Y. Z. will also inform us if he would think it 
safe to advise the women of England to imitate, in their moral 
character, those females whom he has eulogized as adepts in the 
arts of war and government ? 

We allow that what keeps man from doing justice to the rightful 
claims of women is " custom," but the " custom " is on our oppo- 
nents* side, not on ours, or we should not have to fight such a 
battle when contending for ihe true interests of women. Does he 
not admit, only a paragraph or so afterward, thaf nearly one-half 
of the English women are " returned as earning their bread inde- 
pendently ; and besides these, there is a large multitude, who, as 
wives, sisters, or daughters, share in the ordinary avocations of their 
relatives." How, then, can he contend that the great obstacle to 
the further employment of women, — for we presume that is what 
he means by woman's claims, — is custom P 

We now learn, that " it is evident that no amount of discussion 
or condemnation can reduce the extent to which female employment 
is already carried;" and it is questioned, "if it can be increased, unless 
among tnose classes who are placed by fortune above the necessity 
of working for their daily bread." If this be truly the exact state- 
of the case, we regret we cannot congratulate X. Y. Z. upon hia , 
discretion, for he certainly might have employed his time better 
than in defending a system that cannot possibly be altered, and- 
supporting the further development of a movement te which no 
increase can be obtained. Again, " This movement has developed 
itself in spite of every obstacle thrown in its way, and without any 
encouragement from any quarter." We should like X. Y. Z. to . 
inform us what he considers encouragement, and who are theparties 
that have thrown obstacles in the way of female employment r They 
certainly deserve to be kept in remembrance, though with shame 
we must confess we never heard of them before. Assuredly, it . 
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was not tlie employera of labour wlio objected to receive female 
labourers. Nor do we' think it was the men employed, because 
they imagined, that when their wives and daughters earned some- 
thing, they would be enabled to indulge in, till then, unknown 
luxuries. 

Again, we are advised by X. Y. Z. that " there is no more 
fruitful source of prostitution than poverty," and, moreover, we are 
told that this statement " cannot be disputed." Were we allowed 
to question the correctness of it, we might endeavour to show 
that this evil is to be attributed as much to the indiscriminate 
mingling of the sexes in manufacturing and other pursuits, and the 
baneful influences for evil brought to bear upon toe young woman 
by evil companions (with whom she would not have become con- 
nected had she remained at home), as to any other cause. 

But if X. Y. Z. is a fair sample of our opponents, we have, in 
All simplicity, been endeavouring to prove, what they do not attempt 
'to deny, viz., that the employment of females in agricultural, manu- 
^-facturmg, and commercial pursuits is a great evil; for while 
X. Y. Z. at first asserts " the absolute right of woman to a free 
and unrestricted exercise of her energies in any or whatsoever 
department she may choose," yet he soon begins to consider how 
far it is expedient tnat she should avail herself of this right," and, 
"finally fearmg his ground is untenable, he admits it is an " evil," 
but now contends that " it is woman's only preservative from a 
greater," though directly afterward he allows that what he is 
pleased to term^ the smaller evil is to a great extent the cause of 
that which he considers of greater magnitude. 

Now, we have no wish to discuss the merits of the two evils ; but 
if it be admitted that female employment is an evil, and to a certain 
extent the cause of greater evils, we call upon X. Y. Z., and all 
other opponents, to aid us in reducing it ; and the greater evils of 
which it is the cause will, of course, be diminished in like propor- 
tion. 

Our task is ended. However rudely and imperfectly it has been 
performed, we have done what we believed to be our duty in this 
matter to the best of our ability ; and whatever defects there may 
be in our arguments, the reader will please debit to the champion 
and not to the cause ; for, though we have fought with the sword of 
Jiruth, we may not always have wielded it well. 

A Factoby Clebk. 



There are many who cultivate appearances, while they neglect 
the heart. There are others who cultivate the heart, but somewhat 
neglect appearances. Both are in the wrong, though the former 
are incalculably more so. I will endeavour to regard what is 
intemjd, so as to secure the approbation of God : I wul so far pay 
attention to what is exterior, as not justly to incur the disapproba- 
tion of man, — W, B. Clulow, 
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IN MEMOBIAM MDCCCLX. 

How life steals or starts away ! 1860 is gone, and how man^ of 
the great, tlie good, and the love- worthy have departed during 
its currency ! Time is life, and the flight of time is only a euphemism 
for the onrush of death. The Yesterdays of life are memorialed 
with graves ; would that its To-days were made memorable bygood 
deeds, that our To-morrows might be hopeful and joyful. Every 
hour that passes causes our life to wester to its setting — ^in the topab. 
" Each passiDg moment that goes by us now 
Is fall of Ji?es,"-t- 

on which the chill of death is gathering. As the Past has been, so 
is the Present, — ^the seasonless harvest of humanity. The radiant 
alchemy of life darts in quick pulses through our hearts, but every 
pulse is spendthrift of the present, and casts away in successive 
atoms " the pearl of days." 

In reviewmg the year but lately closed over us, let us mark how 
death has stricken, here and there, a life from the roll-book of 
humanity. Let us notice how the summoner has come unhesitat- 
ingly to others, and bethink ourselves that we too may be among 
those to 'whom he is approaching. If the dead of 1860 have any 
lesson for us, it is surefy not tfis, that we go on as heretofore, 
seeking indulgence for 

" The hnnger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain.'' 

It is right enough that " we who are alive and remain** should 
rejoice in the new year which has been granted to us ; but it is also 
right that we should cast the eye of memory along the past year's 
track, and see how it has, like others, mounded the earth with 
graves. "Welcome ever smiles, and farewell goes out sighing." 
Our task is not a cheering, though it is a delightful one ; for we 
must chronicle losses ; but we must also reckon up the mighty gains 
which these lost lives have brought us. Why should we continue 
to say that man is destined to immortal life P Are we not already, 
as much as we can be, immortal, — immortal in our influences 
as Ivell as in ourselves P If we could only think so, — say rather, 
live so, — how different might it be with us. But the preacher's 
task is not ours, and death has already flnished a more solemn 
sermon than any preacher can ever hope to begin. 

Only as memory serves, and sympathy enables, can we attempt 
to fill up the death-list of the year— among the myriads who have 
gone to 

** Sleep the sleep that knows no (earthly) waking," 
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we name only a few notable to men's minds. How many treasures 
of God may be among those of whom men know least and think 
seldomest ! 

The chiU winds of Jajs^Bory, when they were but six days old, 
took away, at the age of 77, ttie amiable old entomologist, William . 
Spence, the projector,- and co-partner with the B.ev. W. Kirby 
in the composition, of one of the most interesting works on insect 
lile in the English, if not m any, language. A man of quiet 
Clergy and assiouous j^erseverance, of acute powers of obserration, 
and of terse and. striking speech. His name was one of our 
boyhood's familiar words, and his book was the delight of many ■ 
a stray play hour. His life is over, — his work endures. 

The month lacked two days of its close when death smote the old 
bard of Biigen, one of the patriot Binders of Germany, whose heart 
had borne the pulse-strokes of fuU 90 years. Ernest Moritz 
Amdt, a traveller, poet, historian, and worshipper of freedom, 
whose songs he loved to sing, long outlived Korner, his fellow- 
stirrer of me German heroism by Ballads which at once enfiamed 
and enraptured the heart of his countrymen. Napoleon's hate 
could neitner wither nor appal the energies of his soul 5 the persecu- 
tion that ousted him from the chair of history in Bonn could 
not quench the ardour of his mind ; the bitterly-bought bread of 
literary effort did not cause him to repent, or relax his zeal j years 
heaped on years, and sorrows accumulated on sorrow's head^ could 
not bow his spirit or quell his resistancy to tyranny. Death only 
could crush out the vital energies of that noble nature ; yet not 
Trolly, for his life will still operate for freedom and for fatherland, 
" Where'er resounds the German tongue, 
Where German hymns to God are sung." 

An actor in the gigantic strnggle waged in the Peninsula against 
the tyrannous imperialism of Bonaparte has carved his name 
and fame on the annals of England, both by pen and sword. In 
accuracy, acuteness, diligent research, and interest, ** The History of 
the If or m the Pemnsola, by Col. &ir W. F. P. Fapier," excels the 
more ambitious chronicles of Southey. ** The Conquest of Scinde** 
has been ^phically, powerftdly, honestly, we believe,, composed by 
the illustrious brothers, Lieut. -General Sir Charles, the conquewwr 
of Scinde, and Col. Sir William ; while " The Life and Opinions of 
Sir Charles Napier" is replete with fascinating narrative and per- 
sonal adventure, such as few books now afford. It is not for us to 
attempt here the recounting of the heroisms and indomitabilities of 
this restless member of a restless family, — a race of singular men ; 
but to record his decease and our loss. On the 12th of February, 
at the command of the stem and resistless sovereign, — Death, amid 
the storm and gloom of nature, into the dark vaHey, he 
" Bose, though reluctantly, and forth he went" 

In the British Museum, a conscientious worker in the loftier 
tasks of literature, Mrs. Jainescsi sat plo^iiing among books in the 
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oold drafts of an uneharitjftble March daj. For Team, with a 
fiutkfxil and iinfaltering energy, she had becoi engaged in 

** Twining memories of old time, 
With new virtaes more sublime," 

in her works, especially those on " Sacred and Legendary Art.** In 
her ** Loves of the Poets" there is a delicate, yet delicious, warmth 
of feeling thrown into her exposition of the characters of the ladies 
whom the poets chose as me objects of their affection, honest 
or criminal, which bespeaks a woman of clear mind, yet charitable 
heart ; of vigorous moral habit, yet of appreciative sensibility : but 
in drawing ** The Characteristics of Women" &om the deep, yet 
rich mine of Shakespere's poetry, she proved that she was a woman 
noble and good, full of feeling and fancy ; a true enthusiast, *' with 
a glowing soul." " The cold winds of March," with their shiverine 
keenness, cut the Grordian knot of her life ; and on the 17th thereof 
at the age of 64, her noble, pure, earnest, and loving heart " grew 
cold beneath their touch," and all that was earthly of her was laid 
in " the acre of God." 

Onjy the day before, a fever, furious and fierce, burnt down the 
clay tabernacle of a friend who had scarcely seen h\s 45th summer, 
—a poet, an essayist, and a descriptive writer of veareatile power 
and cunning reach of fancy, — Hugh MacDonald. Much had been 
hoped of him. From the very den and lair of poverty he had 
scrambled into the loving notice of many. The toils of newspaper 
life, and the serious struggles of will against nature, laid him low, 
— ^though he has written nis epitaph in the hearts of not a few who 
knew and loved him Well. Vale I 

" Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manlj and no kind." 

April's first shower fell like te«rs on the death hour of one of 
Britain's most erudite Hellenists, Col(»kel William Mure. In the 
faxoaly vault within the church of his native parish — flying on the 
outslurts of that county of which he was for years the parliamentary 
representative, Eenfrewshire — ^the historian of '* The language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece " rests from his labouirs. The kin dling 
enthusiasm with which he wrote of Homer and the epic and lyric 
poets of the age of " the blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle ;" the 
splenaid lambency he shed upon the fame of Herodotus ; the 
grandly graphic pen with which he details the dolDgs, the feelings, 
^e manners, and the thoughts of the times of Tnucydides a^ 
Xenophon, — make us all the more feel the intense deprivation 
with which the unfulfilled purpose of this critic— rendowed with the 
noblest gifts of soul and sense, and master of the writer's hardly- 
earned skill — blanks the world's expectations. In an era when 
scholarship offers few rewards, little praise, and no profit to its 
votaries, he threw his whole energies into the study of the Greek 
dassios in their very inner spirit and central core, aa well as in 
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^eir outer relationsliipfi and circumstances, and redeemed his 
native land from a reproacli too readily cast on it, that learning is 
therein but of stunted growth. It is true he did not live to finish 
the vast design whose far-reaches he had placed before himself. 
Alas ! few lives are ever rounded off into completeness here. But 
though life fail, the fault, if an^, does not lie with the earnest and 
eager worker. No ! in such high aims, even 

He who faints half way 
Gains yet a Dohle eminence o'er those 
Whose feet still plod the earth with hearts o^erdosted. 

The five researchful tomes which Colonel Mure has contributed to 
the critical exposition of Hellenic literature are a nohle monument 
which scholars for generations will mourn has not been built higher 
and been cupolaed with Fame — ^that it might have shown its author 
to be an inheritor of a fulfilled renown, bo much of him have we 
perennial and persistent stDl among us. The chaunt of the mourner 
IS still — the sorrow of friends is subdued and hallowed — ^but the 
scholar's prize and delight will continually excite regretfulness, 
though not repining. Lay the palm upon his tomb. " Kov^ij y^ 

Tovrov KoKvitTOl. 

May, the life-month of so much loveliness, was somewhat of a 
step-dame to literary men. Horace Hayman Wilson, who en- 
riched British literature with several gorgeous productions of the 
Oriental mind, and so long and learnedly expounded the Sanscrit 
language in Oxford, gave up his latest breath to a May breeze. At 
Florence, in the same month, the Eev. Theodore Parker died ; he 
bore a name of some repute in the theological polemics of America ; 
he was a broad, deep, genial, philoso^icai thinker, kindly .of 
nature, and capable in brain, a man of note in his own sect, and 
feown to a large section of Christendom as a transcendentalist in 
religion as in philosophy — a man (perhaps too) thoroughly imbued 
with Germanic latitudinarianism, but honest, vigorous, gifted, and 
popular. A sturdy independent American life, we believe, he led ; 
and he left his native land to enrich his soul with European 
memories — and now he is but a memory himself! Verily, "man 
proposes, but Gt)d disposes " ! A shrewd, laborious, thorough Scot- 
tish scholar, who had made the literature of his country a special 
study — ^who gave his heart in earnest to the elucidation of its old 
memories and its singularly-chequered history — riper in years and 
labours than successes, David Irving, LL.D., expired at the age of 
81, on the eleventh day of 

" The flowery May, who from her green \^ throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose." 

Only eleven days thereafter, already old, at little more than half the 
a^e (43)— Albert Smith — the ToricJc of the Egyptian Hall, died also. 
Life was to him a serious jest. Over-application, the consequence 
in part of competition, in part of an extra ardent temperament, in 
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part of the desire to capitalise liis wit while it was marketable, 
invited paralysis, and it struck home once and again. His mimetic 
monologues gave many an hour's laughter to London ; but the lips 
that uttered them moulder in silence m the cemetery, and the world 
laushs at a new jester. Nor did the mortality of the month end 
with this. Our lioyhood's friend and instructor, our playfellow and 
prompter, the popularizer of children's literature, the true original 
Peter Parley, S. G. Goodrich, "passed away" in Boston, U. S., 
from the world he had helped successfully to leave better than he 
found it, on the 30th day oT May — that May which the poets call a 
" merry month." 

June was yet young, when at Venice a remarkable Englishman 
died. He was offioialty the Consul-General there for Her Britannic 
Majesty ; but he was known throughout the world as one of the most 
prolific novelists of otir age. During thirty years of a life terminated 
at threescore, he producisd upwards of 200 volumes of novels, tales, 
histories, biographies, &c. George Payne Eainsford James Was 
one of the most successful imitators of the wizard Scott. Ingenuity 
of invention, facility of conception, fluency of expression, extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with what might be called the ** upholstery " 
of many periods, singular tact in exciting interest and keeping up 
the tension and attention of the reader's mind, distinguish this 
writer more than most of his compeers. A vast amount of study, 
thoucht, acquirement, skill, perceptive force, and constructive power 
is eiSiibited in most of his works, though he never attained the 
highest excellence. The art of interesting he had studied, till he 
was a perfect master of it. One praise belongs to him whidi, we 
grieve to say, is not a general one among imagmative writers. His 
«tvle is eminently pure, and the moral of his stories is in general oi 
a healthy kind ; there are few blush-raising phrases, incidents, &o., 
in his compositions, and there is no glozin^ over of sin, shame, or de- 
bauchery. For the last ten years of his life his brain was outworn, 
and the cunning of his old profession had left him. He was an 
exhausted mine. He sought renovation of mental capacity in Vir- 
ginia, but it came not ; he wooed restoring health in the queen city 
of the Adriatic, Venice, but it would not be won. The busy brain 
became still, tiie heart ceased, the mind failed, life fled, and the 
** thick-coming fancies" of his earthly art were exchanged (June ' 
9th) for the more multitudinous realities of the after world. Ilet us 
hope that the fruits of fancy were replaced by the fuU fruition of a 
holy faith. 

On the 11th June, at the age of 63, the Eev. Baden Powell, 
SavHian Professor of Geometry, expired in London. He was a 
man of singular scientific culture, a man whose profound ' grasp of 
the theories of discovery and research, whose acquaintance with 
the processes of induction and of the facts which Nature reveals 
to the student who seeks to conquer by obeying her, gave him 
an eminence among thinking men, to wnich few m their lifetime 
attain. The wide sweep of facts over which he could oast bis intellec- 
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itLal eye, the wondrous secrets he had read in the blading letters of 
heaven, fotmd charactered in the rocks and clifib of yarioas 
conntries, observed written in beauty in the anmmer flowers, or 
seen flashed from the electric currents of the sky, enabled hixn to 
sp^eak with some authority unon "The Philosophy of Crea^ajcm." 
His knowledge of the lives ana doings of those men whose labours 
have been expended on the observation and interpretation of phe- 
nomena,— who strove to catch truth's image in the flux of change 
and seeming which the vast expanse of the infinitely complicated 
area of cause, effect, and circumstance presents to view, — ^made him 
amply qualified to decipher the philosophy of induction, or at least 
to bring into prominence and intelligibility " The Spirit of the 
Inductive Philosophy." Among Hhe certainties of mathematical 
science, among the problems of physics, among the inferential 
teachings of psychology, his vision was keen and dear ; his reasoning 
was confident ; his pen was one of power. In the blaze of reve- 
lation, we are afraid his eye was dazzled into blindness. His long 
research for truth in geometry, and in "The Order of Nature," 
somewhat disabled him &om nereeiving, with aj^reciative joy, the 
arithmetic-less calculus of faitn, and made him not only antagonize^ 
but prefer science to religion ; so that, to our minds, he £d not 
rightty conceive or expound "The Connection of JS'atural and 
ffirine Truth;" and he has failed, as we think, to show how 
"Christianity without Judaism" did or could exist. Par be it 
from us to pass, or even to attempt, harsh jud^^it on the dead. 
We aim at proteeting ourselves from imputations we would fain 
avoid, by signalizing those points of difference, while we express the 
deepest adnaratien of the skifl, ability, culture, scientific emi- 
nence, and clerical and professioiial position of Baden Powell, — a 
man of strange dogmatic faculty, of dauntless honesty, and deter- 
minateness of mind; a man far in advance of his age in many 
points, of unquenchable zeal, and diligence of th<mght ; a man of, 
we think, the sineerest possible convictions ; a man whose memoir 
is a national benefaction, whose life is an hcmour, and whose deata 
is a loss to his country. Creed is less material than diaracter, 
though a true faith is essential to a rig^t practice. Not creed versui^ 
life ; but creed flu* life, as a result (n it, is the Divine order, as we 
think, of Christian being and wdl-being. The ^[>eculative intellect 
of man may soar into far regions of (imaginairf) truth, without 
unmooring the genuine life of a believe from the only " andior of 
the soul, sure and steadfast," and so making " shipwreck of fait^." 
The Divine Judge ailone can infallibly detensdne beWeen the worthy 
and the unworthy. We con only know that a great and noble apint 
•—reverential, yet independent, — has passed from our midst, and we 
can only hope that he has attained something more than earthly glory> 
hofw3ur, and immortality, — eternal life. 

A sad and dreary, toUwoom and weary life was ended on the 26th 
of June. To coin existence into jests was his task who th^a passed^ 
after long-contznned pain* from the Mvolity oi carioatute, extrava* 
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ganza, and burlesque, to the reality of the timelest Hfe of tlid 
hereafter. Bobert J3. Broagh wa« a maiL of powers far superior to 
tiiose prochictionB from which he with difficulty wrung a livelihood. 
The breadth and boldness of his 13^10 poems, and the imagination 
manifest in tiiose norek whieh, though hastily and disjointedly 
written, surviye him, albrd proof that he was made for better things 
than to mannfaoture fun for play gom». We itre no- enemies of mirth 
— ^true, hearty, sincere, and joyous laAtdbter, fun, wid even jollity, — 
but when we find jeste written wi<^ blood ; and ftm, whose manu- 
f&cture-cost is life, — as in the cases of Hood, Beach, A'Becket, 
Jerrold, and BroUgh,— we cannot i^i^c of laughing at suich serious 
mirth — such laragioal farcicality . The veriest needleworic slave is not 
more an object of supreme pi^ than he whose life-energies are 
exhausted, &r the sesintiest pittance, in compoainjEr quaint jokes 
and telling jests, fighting off death for the irake of wne and children 
the while. Earewellj Brough! A strong-hearted eSort, in much 
pain, you made to do your &y*s work to your hard and thoaghtless 
taskmaster^— idie woiid; and now that thou art in the region of 
unworldliness^ let us hope for better things to com?e. 

On July's earliest day, at Muni^, G-otthelf H. Schubert, a philo- 
sopher of no mean rank, died. He was one of Germany's noblest, 
mast rdUgious^ and most virtuous authors. A lofby idealism, 
drawing togetiher ihe himian and the divine, by the bond of isdih, 
and likeness of feeling, inculcating a mental dualism, which seeks 
to comprehend and subdue nature, at the same time that it believes 
in and aspires after immortality, maintaining the potency of faith, 
the capabilities of feeling, the worth of the soul, uniting the objec- 
tive nature-philosophj; of Schelling, with the subjective mysticism 
of Jacobi, and showing the penetration and permeation of all 
phenomena with' spiritual intention and impulse, was what he 
taught. It is a system certainly not free from difficulties, and 
perhaps amenable to many criticisms ; but it is constructed with a 
wonderful skill, and its architectonic fashions, into a conjoint whole, 
the natural and the spiritual worlds ; while in its moral functions 
it aims at the maintenance and progression of all that is rational, 
loving, lofty, and divine. Fourscore years had passed over the 
good old man's head, and in part now he is realizing the solution of 
the mysteries of that spiritual being which he strove here to 
develop and exalt. 

Two eminent Englishmen — statesmen and journalists — ^fell victims 
in India to the toil of organizing and reconstituting the British power 
in that immense possession. Sir H. G. Ward, Governor of Madras, 
a writer on politics, and the Hon. James "Wilson, a writer on 
finance. Then^ were deaths truly glorious — ^they died in duty's 
cause. The singular and touching story— though but a flat level of 
facts — of the life of James Wilson, will long oe a wonder and a 
praise to the country which ^ves scope to the lowliest subject to 
rise to all but the loftiest station. Over each the requiem was sung 
within a few days of the other j the former expired on the 2nd, the 
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latter on the llth of August. WOl it ever be possible to Euro- 
peanize India P If it ever be, it is a task wMcn will demand the 
most gi^ntic ability of mind and body. Already the martyrs 
England haff offered up in the attempt form an immense holocaust ; 
and when will the end oe P Brave souls, defiant of risks, are ready 
in Britain always when great deeds bring a demand for a man to do 
them. Over few better, braver, wiser, more dutiful men, will 
England ever lower her flag above a grave, than those who fell in a 
wanare as arduous, though not so be^littered, and begauded as that 
of any soldier who wielded sword m any cause. The legacy of 
their example is left for us — ^in duty's cause to do or die. 

Li the chronology of philosophy, another blank is filled by the 
death, on 2l8t September, of Arthur Schopenhauer. As an mter* 
preter of nature, spirit, and history, this sublime and imposing 
thinker postulates, as the ground imd substratum of all events, ths 
ioill. Tne very heart and core of creation, of movement, of natural, 
personal, or historic circumstance — the very essence of being is 
Will. Out of it grows conception; from conception, belief ; m}m 
belief, act; from act, history; from history, philosophy; from 
philosophy, civilization. Brought up under the influence of Kant, 
having Deen a pupil of Fichte's, influenced hj the system-building 
of Hegel, and the transcendenttd idealism of Schelling, he became a 
co-thinker with Schubert, as well as the inspirer of Beifl' and 
Planck. A recusant from the school who based their theories 
merely on thought-consciousness, he has become the pioneer of a new 
class of speculatiye adventurers who seek, in the intricate latencies 
of the will, the secrets of creative and active intellection. 

" Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine; 
Oar little systems have their day; 
They have their day, and cease to be— 
They are bat broken lights of Thee — 
And Thou, Lord, art more than they.** 

An original thinker, of great skill and intensity, has, in him, passed 
away from among the philosophers of Germany. 

All the churches knew and reverenced the B/CV. Alexander 
Eletcher, for worth bordering on saintliness. The simplicity of the 

fospel of Christ was exhibited most thoroughly in his discourses, 
[is nature seems to have been suffused with evangelical truth and 
godliness. Earnest pathos, fervent exhortation, clear, doctrinal 
statement, faithful exposition, and biblical Christianity, were pro- 
minently the characteristics of his mind. He was a national GamiuieL 
Children of all sects sat at his feet, and were instructed ; and the 
" Family Devotion" of many a household altar was aided by his 
labours. On the closing day of September, at a ripe old age (84), 
he was taken home — home to the Father's house, 

" Never to mansions where the weary rest, 
Since their foundation, went a worthier guest.** 
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At the same age, a month afterwards, the singakrlr eventful 
life of Lord Dundonald, an old-fashioned hero of the Nelson and 
CoUingwood school, fearless, venturesome, hardy, persevering, per- 
sistent, came to an end. What a career! Volumes of fiction 
caciid searce contain the incident, the change-fraught circumstances, 
the peculiar risks, the strange eventfulness, the casualties, the 
mishaps, the successes, the persecution, the intrepid hravery, the 
xmflinching daring, the personal consistency and patience, which 
are exhibited in this instance of real life in this era of our own. 
In corvette, in war-sloop, in vessel of the line, on fire-ship, or under 
his captain-flag, he sought for victory or death. In almost every 
quarter of the globe his restless spirit pursued honourable adven- 
ture. Even when unjust shame and obloquy were heaped upon 
lum, in unrepining hardihood of soul he carried himself to outer 
lands, to de^ death in active service. And death was kindly to 
him ; for it left his heart unchilled, till the fame of which he had 
been wronged was restored, the honours of which malice had 
stripped him were returned, the worth and wealth of a public man's 
life were conceded as a right, not accepted as a srace. The inven- 
tive genius of this very spirit of warfare has oeen long known, 
though Beldom practically acknowledged. It has been whispered 
that his recently devised projectiles are of too demoniac an order 
to*be employed even in the hellish trade of war. It is no place 
this to discuss such a question. It seems legitimate enough 
to infer that if war is the science and art of destruction, the more 
effective the weapon, the more perfect the success of the deadly 
and death-dealing scientific art. But such thoughts strike on a 
repulsive chord. When counting the graves of departed celebrities, 
we have too much to remind us that death is slackiess and slakeless, 
and needs small help from human science to aid him. Oh ! man, — 

" Thou art death's fool! 
For him thou lahourest, by thy flight, to shun, 
And yet runn'st toward him stUl." 

One weefk alone elapsed between the demise of this hero and that 
of another ^f a similar spirit— a brave and dashing, death-despising, 
honour-thirsty soul — Sir Charles Napier. He was a letter-writer 
of no ordinary causticity, and some of his broadsides hit the Admi- 
ralty as hard as those he dealt out more professionally in Mar- 
tinique, in Portugal, or at Acre. Somewhat blustering and blunt 
he was, but there was that in him too which our age wants — 
heroism. When we have it, let us prize it, for the hour too surely, 
howsoever long delayed, arrives, when 

** High birth, vigour of bone, desert in servic6| 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious" 

Death. The sterling honesty of hardy men, permeated with 
patriotic heroism, is much required in pur time j and, old though 
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they were^ Ihii»ibiLald and l^apier caa be ill spared. Let ua hope 
that "emalation hath a thousand sons" ready to gird on their 
armonr, saiu peur et sang reprocAe, to take the places of the lost. 
True hecorts are the best armoior for British wear and war. 

Oroly's fame, and Hfe, and character have had recognition in a 
preyions issve of this Smal, and less need therefore now be said 
of him, while numbering ihe dead of 1860. Force, fire, yigoni!, 
persistency:, and lumoni^le feeling distinguished Croly in aS. his 
relationships^ Journalist, mi^azinist, noi^iist, poet, preadier; in 
each he won a high grade. The loving respect of his people is, 
howav^, a holier epitaph than Minarva can wrifce upon his 
sepulchre. 

November ^Ud not dose without adding its streak of gloom to 
the accumulated sadness of the year. On its 26i^ day, a man of 
illustrious ancestry, art, and acquisition, of deep ethic i^ught, of 
wide ethnic knowledge, of linguistic attainments rarely equalled, of 
high artistic instincts, oi rare scientific culture, of sedulous industry, 
of nonourably won reputation, ofsound sense, genuine faithfulness, 
sincere religiousness, and of ripe effort — (me «dio merits ^e grati- 
tude of the present, said the admiration oS the future times— 
C. E. J. Baron Bunsen — was called from the congregations of living 
men, to the true " Church of the future." The £sciple of Niebuhr, 
the reformer of the modem German church, the diligent student of 
languages and men, of histories and nations, of sciences and events, 
of court modes and liturgical forms, of barlmric periods and civil- 
ized eras, of politics, phSosophies, and rdigions, he was a man of 
almost univei^ culturiB — the Humboldt of interpretative tiieology. 
The criticism of saered writ has been his life-long theme of liioughtf; 
to that he brought every other knowledge in as tributary and con- 
tributory. The experience gained in many lands, the philosophic 
training acquired under many masters,. the exegetical skill learned 
in several universities, the pnilologic lore won in many countries, 
he sought to so impregnate with religiousness, as to take life and 
inner unity thence, and grow into the bright consummate flower of 
spiritual truth- Such were his aims, if honest interpretation be 
given to his efibrts. That he may have been mistaken m the philo- 
sophic basis on which he placed his soul's dependence, that he was 
wrong in the critique with which he irorked, that* he was faultless 
in the neological theology which he adopted, we scarcely doubt, 
though we dare scarcely presume to lud^ ; but that he was an 
honest, eager, able, noble labourer in the vineyard of the heavenly 
Father, we conscientiously believe. The final life*fruit which he 
aimed at leaving behind nim to the world and the church never 
reached the maturity of completion : his JBibelwerke is unfinished 
here. May criticism have been exchanged by him for enjoyment, 
and may it have sufficed him that his life itself was a magnum opus, 
of whose unfinishing volumes he has left us the earliest. The uses 
of a great life are to be suggestive, exemplary, inspiring, instruc- 
tive, ennobling to others. Bunsen's, aiftid ail its ahnost infinite 
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vaxietf of tlMKight, activity « and acquirement, was Bublimdy simple, 
sincere, and nntcal. The faith and the fear of GkKl were inwoven 
into the very ^sne of his sonl — ^were a vital part of his existence. 
AU is over now for him ; the great Silencer has touched him ; he 
has become a partaker 

*" Of that imBioital death, which leads to life.** 

L'avenir est <k nous, ** The future is for us ! " 3ut for how long P 
and for what P Short at best is the time-distance that separates us 
fro^i the grave, and 

" The lo&g, myBteriooB ezodos of death;" 

but that brief space has marked out on it a multitude of duties, 
which are intended to keep us in continual action. Our life is too 
truly only ,.', . 

" The straggle of the instinct that mjoy$^ 
And the more noble instinct that cupire$J* 

Be it our task, as we reflect upon the '* deiid post ** of our own 
life, and see how imrecaUable the joys and opportunities of its 
hours are, to endeavour to make the present uving with the per- 
formance of duty. Let time be thus made the vestibule of eternity ; 
for therein duty will be enjoyment. " The future is for us I " But 
what is it P A responsibility, so long as life extends ; and beyond 
that, faith alo^e can tell. With hallowed aims, with holy aspir- 
ings, let our souls be stimulated. Let us sustain our souls wiiik 
faith in Him who is willing and tnighty to lave ; and then, whatever 
be in store for us in the rature, to be will be to be blessed. Let 
our "In Memoriam " be also our ** Ebenezer." 



*' He that fears deaths or monnis it, in the jost, 
Shows of the resnirectiou little trust" 
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Questions to which Answers are 

80UCITBD. 

135. I hare a small Latin book, 
entitled "The Works of Johannis 
Sleidani," with the fdiowing date:-^ 
A' do loc xxx^ Would any reader of 
tiie British Cou^overeiaHtk let me 
know the date in figures, and, if they 
know, anything concerning the author 
or book?— B. L. M. 

136. Could any of your readers in- 
form me what was the origin of the 
word " Yankee" ?—X. 

137. Will ajoy of your legally learned 
1861. 



readers kindly put me in a way by 
mentioning how I am to proceed in my 
self-education of English law? When 
one wants to know something about law, 
1 suppose there is some introduction 
" to buying aets, aod reading them."-—* 
S. P. G. 

138. Can ai^ of your readers inform 
me whether there is any work pub- 
lished containing a statistical view of 
the colonies and dominions attached to 
the several governments. ^ofi^Aot^ the 
iDorldf and if so, the price, and where 
to be obtained?— B. D. R. 
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Answbbs to QUESnOlTB. 

119. The Minute of the Committee 
of Council on Education^ for 1856-7, 
referred to by jonr corroBpondent, is on 
page 1. The Tolame can be ordered 
thronfi[h any bookseller, and the price 
is 38. Bd.— E. B. 

135. John SMdan. — The notation is 
Roman. The date is 1631. Johannes 
Sletdantttt whose proper name was 
Philipson, was one of the most noted 
pnblidsts of his time. He was bom at 
Sleida (hence his cognomen), near Co- 
logne, in 1506. He studied law at 
Liege, Cologne, Lonvune, Paris, and 
Orleans. He was for some time in the 
sendee of Francis I. of France, and was 
historiographer to the princes of the 
Smalcaldic League. He was chosen 
Professor of Law in Strasbnig, in 1542. 
He was ambassador to Henry VXII. of 
England, in behalf of the Protestants 
of the continent, and a member of the 
Conndl of Trent. In 1548, he pub- 
lished an abridgment of the doctrines 
of Plato regarding a Bepnblic and Laws ; 
he translated the "Memoirs of Co- 
mines'* into Latin; in 1555, he issued 
his commentary on the condition of 
religion and government in the age of 
Charles V.; in 1556, his .work, entitled, 
" On the Four Greatest Emjdres;" and 
in that same year he expired at Stras- 
bnrg. He was the correspondent of 
most of the eminent men of his day. 
His works have gone through many 
editions. His commentary on E, and 



0., in the time of Charles V., in three 
Yolumes, was published by Am Ende, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1785, with 
critical and explanatory notes. His 
letters, and a memoir (which see), oc- 
cupy the greater part of the last vol. 
** A amaU Latin Book** cannot therefore 
be "The Works of John Sleidani.*' 
Hallam quotes a " History of the Re- 
formation** as his, voL i. p. 293, n. — 
S. N. • 

136. Origin of the toord Yankee. — 
Yankee is the Indian corruption of the 
word English, — Tengees, Tangoes, 
Tandklees, and, finally, Yankee. It 
got in general use as a term of re< 
proach thus: — About the year 1713, 
one Jonathan Hastings, a farmer at 
Cambridge, New England, used the 
word Yankee as a cant word to express 
excellence, as a Yankee (good) horse, 
Yankee cider, &c. The students at 
the college having frequent intercourse 
with Jonathan, and hearing him em- 
ploy the word on all occasions, when he in- 
traded toexpresshis approbation, applied 
it sarcasticiUly, and called him Yankee 
Jonathan. It soon became a cant phrase 
among the collegians, to designate a 
simple, weak, and awkward person. 
From college it spread over the country, 
till, from its occurring in New England, 
it was at length taken up and applied 
to the New Englanders generally, as a 
term of reproach. It was in conse- 
quence of this that the song, called 
" Yankee Doodle,** was composed. — X. 
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WOULD THE DESTRUCTION OF THE POPE'S TEMPORAL POWER 
AFFECT HIS SPIRITUAL SUPREMACY? 

ratio; and tracing the existence of each 



AFSIBMATIYB. 

I AM inclined to think that were the 
temporal power of the Pope wholly 
destroyed, it would affiact his spiritual 
power in a very serious manner, if not 
to destroy it altogether. Referring to 
history, we find that when the Pope's 
temporal authority was greatest, so was 
his spiritual supremacy great in like 



downwards to the present period, we 
arrive at the fact, that as the temporal 
dominion of the Pope has decreased, 
so his spiritual influence has become 
weaker. Upon these premises I assume 
that the existence of the spiritual power 
is dependent upon that of the temporal, 
and, consequently, were the Pope to lose 
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the'one, thedestractionof the other would 
follow as a natural dedaction. — J. C. 

We think that the destmction of the 
Pope's temporal power will be but the 
prelude to the ^rther abridgment or 
annihilation of his spiritual snpremacj 
in the Bomish church — the only church 
where his spiritual supremacy has been 
acknowledged. This supremacy has 
been dependent upon his temporal 
power erer since Gregory VIL, the 
proper founder of the papal empire, 
fixed a new era of time called the In- 
duction, which commenced IstofSept., 
1077, to commemorate his triumph oyer 
the emperor Henry IV. respecting the 
right of inresting bishops, l^er since 
then the Pope has presented the ano- 
maly of being not merely spiritual or 
ecclesiastical, nor secular or political, 
but admixture of both; his spiritual 
title preventing his taking the name, 
while exercising the power of a king; 
thus showing his claim to the tiUe 
of Antichrist, agreeably to the state- 
ment of Cardinal Bellarmine, that 
** Aniickrist vnU govern the Roman 
empire, yet without the name of Roman 
emptrorJ* As the spiritual suinremacy 
of the Pope was perfected by the addi- 
tion of his temporal power, and as this 
power has always been exerted to up- 
hold his spiritual power, so we may 
justly infer that when his temporal 
power is destroyed, his spiritual supre- 
niacy will decay. — Thbophtlaot. 

The Pope's temporal power is a legi- 
timate outgrowth from his spiritual 
supremacy. To deprive the Pope of his 
temporal power were to effectually 
check the arrogance of the papacy; 
and, by carrying that outwork and 
earthwork, would enable the legions of 
truth to concentrate their forces against 
an hoary antagonist, and render his de- 
struction the more speedy. — Luthbr. 

And it is high time that it did (if 
there be such an attribute at all in the 
pontificate of Bome); for any human 
being to arrogate to himself the im- 
pious assumption that he is delegated 
by God himself to open the gates of 
heaven to whom he lists, and to close 



them against whom he wills, is blas- 
phemy against Deity, and a lying 
imposition upon mankind. The Pro- 
testant Christian, with his Bible in his 
hand, and the love of Jesus in his heart, 
can acknowledge no spiritual supremacy 
in the Pope. The anathemas of the 
Vatican we can afford to despise; they 
are mere hrutum fuhun to the ear to 
the man whose hope is fixed upon the 
Rock of ages; and it is our prayer and 
hope that the time is at hand when 
ghostly intolerance shall cease; when 
all the synodical fhlminations shall be 
received for what they are worth, and 
the Pope^s supremacy {\ ) be regarded 
only as a delusion and a snare. — ^A. F. 

In reply to this question, we answer. 
Yes; and we have a proof of it in the 
events that have lately transpired in 
Italy. The Pope, no longer able to 
intrigue with foreign powers, and his 
prelates seldom if ever filling their state 
ofBces, finds his bulls of excommuni- 
cation set at nought, his clergy forsaking 
him, and the people, beoommg more en- 
lightened, less fearful of offending the 
" Vicar of Christ."— Saoamobb. 

I say, undoubtedly it would; for to 
take away the temporal power would 
be to give the people worldly freedom to 
think and act for themselves; conse- 
quently they would not care to respect 
Uie spiritual supremacy, and in course 
of a very short time I believe the Pope's 
position, in every way, would become 
trifling and unimportant— B. D. B. 

MBOATITB. 

The spiritual supremacy of the Pope 
is (or ought to be) founded on faUh ; 
not force, still less fraud. To show 
pure and simple faith, holding together 
the whole Boman Church, massed and 
coherent, would be a grand and edify- 
ing spectacle. If such were possible, 
much of the hypothetic doubt of the 
world would be at an eud. I think that 
the Pope would gain so much more in 
grandeur and simplicity, that the loss 
of his temporal power would be a boon 
to him, and that such a loss would 
be great gain. The weapons of this 
world are powerless against any great 
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i6m once firan^ fixtd in tiie fkith 
of a people, and tiie Pope could not 
maSkt injary from nlinqoiBhing their 
tisor and ntyiag upon the moral sopport 
of the oatioaa of his form of GbristiaDit^. 
His potency 1 am convinced would be 
increased, not diminished, hj his beinf? 
tmly a^le to say, " My kingdom is not 
of this world." — ^AiiouoAirus. 

The temporal power of the Pope is a 
mere material excrescence— the growth 
of ruder ages. The spiritual supremacy 
is the tisential element of tbe Papa^. 
The temporal power was acquired 
through the spiritual supremacy ; and 
the latter, as it pre-esisted, ought to 
surriTO the former* Out of spiritualism 
the temporalities grew, and into that it 
may return. The streogth of tiie Amo- 
tion of faith ought to be su£Beient, 
among beHefers, to secure the supre* 
ttiacy of the Pope without the help of 
material elementSt^^TouoH. 

The deetructioA of the P^^s tem<* 
poral power would not affect his spiritual 
supremacy. In such a case he would be 
▼iewed by his spiritual ■ukgeds as an 
itijured suflfiner. Such a view of him 
wouUL produee eommiseratioa and sym- 
pathy, and would lead to a mere aljeet 
homage being paid fainL Thus he 
would become more firmly entfarooed in 
the hearts of those whe pay him spiritual 
allegiance. Admiratkia o^ and sub* 
jeetioi to tbe Papacy, is too deeply 
rooted in the hearts of such for tbe 
mere loss of the temporal power of tbe 
Pope to eradicate it. Their minds must 
be cast in a new mould lor Popery to 
lose its hold of them. For this to 
take pkce, light such as they have 
never yet beheld must dawn on them. 
The Irtters that bind them have bound 
them too long and too firmly for the 



destruction of the Pepe*8 temporal power 
to break them.-"- *S. & 

The Pope is the head of tlie Roman 
Catholic Church ; but it does net follow 
that he is to enjoy any regal authority 
ovw his own or any other country. 
Bis business is with the seals, not with 
the bodies of men; and however weU 
he may exercise his power spiritn- 
aUy, it does net follow that he is a 
good monarch, or even one fit to have 
the entire control of his suljects. The 
Pope of Borne would be Pq>e of Bome 
still, were Victor E^msnanuel made King 
of Italy entire; and no one would dis- 
pute his spiritual authority over all of 
the Rom^n Catholic religi<m. — F. S. M. 

We believe that the Pope's spiritual 
Buprema^ would not be affected by the 
loss of his tempond power. All good 
Catholics wish weU to the Pope, so far 
as his supremacy in ecdeiaastiaU mat^ 
ters is concerned; though many think 
that matters spiritual should be entirely 
separate and distinct firom matters tem- 
poral, and that the kss of the Pope's 
temporal power would enhance his spi- 
ritual power and dignity. Agadn, the 
loss of temporal power would take firom 
the " holy &ther^ many pressing cares 
and anxieties; and he would, in conse* 
^unoe, be able to devote mere energy 
and aesl to the superintendence of tibie 
Church of whiok he is tbe acknowledged 
bead. Tbe less these who exercise 
church gevemmsBt are liable to corrupt 
tion and temptatioo, tbe firmev is that 
government likely to be» The increase 
of the temporal power of popes, as it 
proved by the hsBtory of the past, has 
generally introduoed corruption and its 
attendant host of unseendy deedsy which 
might have resulted in the overthrow of 
the Bomi^ Chnrdw-^T. L. P. 
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BEPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPEOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

l>roUwieh, — Mechamcs* Literary 
fnstitiUian Soiree. — The second annu^ 
soiree of this institution took place on 



Tuesday evening, January Sthy at the 
Royal Hotel, in this town. The assem- 
bly room was handsomely decorated for 
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the oeca^oD, and about 300 bblies and 
gentlemen attended, amon|(Bt whom 
were Sir John Pakington, Bart, M.P., 
J. Holyoake, Esq. (Mayor), J. S.Pak- 
ington, Esq., BeTs. W. W. DooglaB 
and W. Lea, J. W. Lea, Esq., & Tombs, 
Esq., W. Claj, Esq., J. Cnrtler, Esq., 
J. Bradley, Esq. The arrangements 
for the evening were c(»ifided to Messrs. 
Hjatt and Wilson, the secretaries to the 
soir^ committee. The speeches were 
agreeably enliTened by glees, songs, and 
mnsieal performances by the brassbaad of 
theinstitnte, oendnctedfay Mr. Holyoake, 
the Mayer. Tea and ooiFee were served 
at intervals. The only resolution of tiie 
evening, whieh passed off with mn<^ 
less talk than is nsnal on snoh occasions, 
was proposed by Sit John Paldngton. 
It was as fcXiQmB>—'* That the moral 
and intellectnal education of the labour- 
ing classes Is both anational and social 
duty, in wluch union is strength, and 
the 8U00S8S of whioh is greatly promoted 
by literary and medMmica' institutions^'' 
This resolutkxi oontained four distinct 
propoaitidns, to the first of whieh only 
the committee wished him (Sir John) 
to speak,namely, to ^e national duty ^ 
providing education. It was no greet 
time since he had addressed the House 
of Oommeos on the subject, and there- 
fore he was net uncenversant in the 
matter. He was hxppy to say that the 
national duty in that respect was now 
mere fbUylbiderBteod and rscognized, 
and l^iat very little dilbience of opinion 
existed as to the neoesaity for providing 
it; but he was sorry to say there was a 
great difiference of opimon with regard 
to the meana of carrying out that duty. 
Pwhaps there was hardly any place in 
Engknd where it was necessary to say 
less upon this subject than in DroHiwich; 
for he might observe, there was hardly 
any place where the means of education, 
and also where the numbers actually at 
school In proportion to the population, 
were so large aii in that town. There- 
fore, as the minority had come there on 
the present occasion with the idea of 
hearing softer and moreagreeable sounds 
than those he uttered, and were no 



dotibt anxiously walthig to step on 
what the American song caUed the 
'Might bombastic tOe/' he would not de* 
tain them, but hoped that they might 
all spend a pleasant and happy evening, 
and that th^ present might be the fore* 
runner of many such delightful gather* 
ings. The motiott was seconded by Mr. 
J. W« Lea, of Worcester. Mr. Lea said, 
with regard to his own company (the 
Droitwich Salt Company), he might say 
they had aided education by every 
means in their power, and bad for the 
last nine years supported a missionary 
at Droitwiob. Their schools had pro- 
vided edneation for 250 scholars, and 
had an average attendance of 180. 
Mr. J. S. Pakingtott advocated that 
part of the resolutioa which stated that 
the « success of edneation was greatly 
promoted by mechanics' institutesw 
Theoretically speakings a mechanics' 
institute should combine to a certain 
extent the advantagee of a nniveruty 
and a club; it should be the centre oif 
a great force for promoting good and 
repelling evil; and it^sbouM afford to 
its members in-door and out«door reere» 
ation as well as educational fitciKtiei. 
Mr. Pakingten spoke of the advantages 
of union, uid showed how advantag»- 
ously the Woreesterrinre Union of Edu- 
cational Inrtitates was working. He 
was glad to obssrve that the Droitwich 
Institute held abetter place in the Union 
than it had done in the previous year, 
and he hoped it would go on inoreasing 
in prosperity every year. The usual vote 
of thaaks having been accorded to Sir 
Jobn PakingtoB for presiding, dandng 
was commenced and kept op with much 
spirit until an eariy hour. 

Stourbrit^. — Ammal QenmH MBe$- 
img of the AsBodabed InstsMe. — On 
Monday, Jan. ISth, the annual meeting 
of the Associated Institute was held in 
the lecture room, when the reports for the 
year were passed, and other bnsiness 
transacted^ The separate meetings of 
tbeMecbanics'Institntionandtbe Work- 
ing Men's Institntion had beenprevionsly 
held, when the election of officers, &a., 
took place. That of the Mechanics' 
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Institntion was held immediatelj be- 
fore the general meetiDg, the Presi- 
dent, J. a H. Foley, Esq., M.P., 
occupying the chair. The report 
haying been adopted, the President was 
re-elected, as also were the vice-presi- 
dents, the Bev. J. W. Grier being added 
to their number. Mr. J. Taylor, was 
elected treasurer, and Messrs^ Sonthall 
and Chapman secretaries. The com- 
mittee, who were next appointed, con- 
sisted of the following: — Messrs, Bul- 
lock, Barratt,Blurton, Anderson, Shack- 
lock, Pagett, Erers, Pearce, Partridge, 
Boden, and Burroughs. The officers of 
the Working Men's Institution, appoint- 
ed at their meeting on Saturday, are as 
follo¥n3: — President, Mr. R. ^Gles, vice- 
president, Mr. S. Canadine; treasurer, 
Mr. J. T. Short; secretaries, Messrs. C. 
Jeflferies and T. Williams; committee, , 
Messrs. Wellings, Hicklin, T. Bichards, 
Palfry, Griffiths, Wight, B. Rider, W. 
Rider, Clark, Hart, Edwards, Litchfield, 
and Godfrey ; auditors, Messrs, T. Clark 
and T. Richards; librarians, Messrs. W. 
Rider and Palfrey. The annual general 
meeting took place at 8 p.m., J. H. £L 
Foley, Esq., presiding. Lord Lyttelton, 
W.H.King, and W. Akroyd, Esqrs., were 
present, and some sixty or seventy other 
members of the Institute. — Mt. South- 
all read the report of the Mechanics* 
Institution for the year 1860. The 
number of annual subscribers bad 
been 52, and of quarterly 109, giving a 
total of 161. The income of the year, 
including a balance of £2 ids. Id. from 
1859, had been £84 9s. 9d.; the ex- 
penditure £65 7s. 9^(7.; leavitag a ba^ 
la^ceof £19 U. IIH There were 
liabilities to the amount of £10 178. S\d. 
Only eight lecturer had been delivered 
in the course of the year, the attendance 
not having been so numerous as was 
wished. It was the intention of the 
committee to resume the lectures early 
in February, when it was hoped the 
number attending them would be such 
as to induce the committee to continue 
them throughout the season. Classes 
for Latin, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and dictation, under the superintendence 



of the Bev. J. W. Grier, Mr. Mo(»:e, and 
Mr. Taylor, were in operation during 
the year with favourable results. A 
sub-committee had been formed for the 
purpose of considering the subject of 
dasises, and more especially the ele- 
mentary ones, in connection with which 
the Rev. Mr. Grier, and W. H. King, 
Esq., bad borne a prominent part. A 
number of resolutions had been framed 
by the sub-committee, the result of 
which had been the establishment of 
evening classes in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, dicta- 
tion, and derivation of words; Mr. Chet- 
wynd (the master of the Red Hill 
School)* being the teacher, at a salary 
of £20 per annum. The number on 
the register is 43, and the average at- 
tendance 25. The total nimiber of vol- 
umes in circulation daring the year had 
been 1,376, comprising History, 108; 
Memoirs, Biography, and Travels, 1 92 ; 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, 35; 
Moral and Political Philosophy, 17; 
Natural Theology, 15; Natural History, 
60; Mechanics and Arts, 74; Novels, 
417; Poetry, 58; Magazines, 308; 
Miscellaneous, 92. The Associated 
Institute had now joined the South 
Staffordshire Educational Board, and 
the attention of members was directed 
to the laminations of the Society of 
Arts, and the importance of certificates 
obtained from that society. The prize 
and certificate scheme for^861 of the 
Worcestershire Union of Institutes was 
also open to members. The report 
then referlred to the annual meeting of 
the Worcester Union of Institutes at 
Stourbridge, on the 13th of November, 
and to prizes given by J. H. H. Foley, 
Esq., to members of the Stourbridge In- 
stitute for essays afld examinations on 
various subjects. The amount received 
into the Penny Savings Bank from the 
commencement to the end of the last 
twelve months was £1,687 6*. 3rf., 
repaid, £1,438 I8s. I0d.\ leaving a 
balance in hand of £148 7«. 5c2., or 
£8 7s. lid. less than the balance of 
last year. The number of depositors 
was 550. In conclusion, the committee 
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directed especial attentien to the classes, 
and hoped that the onited labours of 
the two institntioiis would be crowned 
with success. — Mr. Short read the re- 
port of the Working Men's Institution. 
It stated that the nomber of members 
was 150. The income of the year had 
been £47 48. 8^., and the expenditure 
£34 6«. 3d.f leaving a balance in hand 
of £12 iStf. 5id, The library contains 
555 volumes, and the number of issues 
during the year had been 1,875. The 
reading room was well attended, being 
supplied with daily and weekly news- 
papers and magazines. The report 
then referred to matters touched on in 
the Mechanics' Institution, the thanks 
of the Institute being given to Mr. J. H. 
H. Foley, for £5, distributed as prizes 
for the encouragement of classes, and 
also for the presentation of volumes to 
the library. The report alluded, in 
conclusion, to the opportunities of im- 
provement afforded to members by the 
formation of chisses, urging them to 
avail themselves of them.— Mr. Blurton 
then read the report of the Building 
Committee of the Associated Institute, 
and the following were appointed upon 
it for the ensuing year: — Messrs. Ak- 
royd, Blurton, Chance, Barratt, Taylor, 
W. Kider, Short, J. Hicklin, Canadine, 
and B. Rider. It was ordered that the 
reports which had been read should be 
printed. Lord Lyttelton moved the 
following resolution : ** That the primary 
object of mechanics' institutions and of 
working men's institutions is to provide 
a means of educating the mechanics 
and working men of Sie country; and 



tfie members of this institute pledge 
themselves to that object in preference 
to any other." His Lordship enforced 
the necessity of classes in institutions 
professedly educational. , Mechanics' 
institutions were designed to dififose' 
knowledge and instruction by means of 
classes, lectures, and reading rooms. 
These were the three parts of the ma- 
chinery. But lectures and reading 
rooms could not flourish as regarded 
the great majority of members, except 
there were classes as well, for these 
presupposed the existence of classes, 
and only those could avail themselves 
of the library and reading room who 
had first been well grounded in elemen- 
tary instruction. Many of the members 
left school at an early age, and re. 
quired the advantages classes would 
give. Those institutions ought to afford 
to the member the means of carrying 
out that desire which lecturer had given 
to him of self-improvement. — Mr. King 
seconded the resolution, which was put 
and carried.— Mr. Akroyd then moved 
a resolntion, which he said was some- 
what supplementary to the other: that 
it rested with the members of the Asso- 
ciated Institute and their friends to 
decide among themselves the classes 
they would join, and to make arrange- 
ments with a master to take these 
classes. Mr. Bider seeonded the reso- 
lution, which was also carried . After a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Foley for presi- 
ding, which he acknowledged in suitable 
terms, referring also to the subject of 
classes, and the value of the Society of 
Arts' certificates, the meeting broke up. 



LITEBABY 
Eothen Einglake's " History of the 
Crimean War," "VL L, containing a 
preliminary narraVe of the antece- 
dents of the dispute between the Russian 
Empire and the Western Powers, is in 
Murray's press. 

It is understood that the new trans- 
lation ef the Scriptures^ preparing for 
the Roman Catholics of England, under 
the editorship of Rev. J. H. Newman, is 
nearly ready. 



NOTES. 

At the Burton Library sale in New 
York, all the Shakespere works were 
bought up for England. 

The "Memoti^" church to George 
Herbert, author of the " Temple," &c. 
(1593 — 1632), erected at Bemerton, 
near Salisbury, the parish of which he 
was rector, by Mr. Wyatt, at a cost of 
upwards of £4,000 — subscribed chiefly 
by literary men, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Oxford. 
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'* Aristotle's Ethies,'* Books L and £, 
are to be leotnrod on l^ the Greek Pro- 
fessor ia Trinity College, Cambridge, 
this term. 

'* The Prince of Wales at the Tomb 
of Washington*' is thesi^jeot for the. 
Chancellor's gold medsl poem, Cam- 
lritlget->not to e«iC6^d 200 Ime^ and 
to be lodged in three months. 

The Ber. Eobert Steel, df Chelten- 
ham, antbor of *' Samnel the Prophet," 
''JU^jBS jnade Sftbiime. by Faith aad 
Works," Is, the «ctwg editor of the 
United Kiaogdom AUianao organ, ^ Me- 
Uor*." 

"The Domestie Annals of SeotUnd, 
1688—1 745," ha?e jwt been ilinstmted 
l^ a T^nme from (he ipen of Robert 
Cbambsrs,^ 

Tbs Vessnu Chamber ha^e begnn 
the ipsne of a neir " library for Yonng 
P6(^," in shilling toIs. 

Dr. Basilins Lenshon, Bishop of the 
Russian Chnroh at Jerasalem, has 
lately aeqnired possession -of an exceed- 
ingly old--«s is supposed, a Solomonic- 
era oapj ei tbe Pentateoeh in Samari- 
tanese, 

. Bi^kle's ^' CiylUsati^ iti England,*' 
voJ i., hsA reacbed asseoBd (fevised) 
edition, sfid yoI ii. is nearly .ready* 

Geoargs Henry L«ir«B' '^ ^ioi^apbical 
^istory of Philosophy" has reached a 
third editipn. 

Eighty ^oDgs and letters of Robert 
Rxkxw are! to be sold by Messrs. Pnt- 
tick and Snnps<m, soon. 

Sir John Bovring has re^ran^ed 
Chamisso's '' Peter Soblemihl." 

Hnrst and Blackett, it is ramonred, 
are to bring ont a ladies' (shilling) 
magazine, containing treasares from 
the stores pf Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss 
Molocl^ &c, in March. 

Charles Dickens has sent a sfiessage 
to the Britannia Theatre, prohibiting 
the dramatization of his (and others') 
** l^assage from the Sea." 

Alphonse le Flaguais, a distinguished 
Frendi poet, author of "Fills deJephtd," 
"Marcel," "Melodies Fran^aises," &c., 
born at Caen, 19th March, 1805, died 
in his native place, Jan. 2nd, 1861. 
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" Oriey Farm," by Anthony Trolkpe, 
is to be sold in.i parts, on and after 
Mareb, by Messra. Chapman and HalL 

Jules Janin's translation of Horace 
is out, and has led to a "passage of 
compliments' between the ex-schobl 
usher and the ez^premier. Lord Derby, 
who had eontributed to the nndering 
oi Horaee by Lord Bavensworth^ 
, A new fiist folio 6hakfi|speise has been 
boogbt in Germany for about £250. 

Mr. hoimmw Olipbant, eadet of the 
HeiQS« <)f CondM, iScu of tbe laU Chief 
JnslkiB Oiipbanft, •f C^k)m avihor o£ 
"LoBd ^^d's Mission to China^" 
" MifliMSOt«(,"^ ''Bnwian 6hof«s of the 
Black Sea," &o.« has been a^^ted 
Secretaiy of Legation for Japan. 

A new poami, by tbe Son. i/fn. Nor- 
ton, in in the press of Meavo. Sanibdecs 
and Otley. 

" Presented to John Payne Colte, 
Esq., FJS.A., by a few frietids in 
America, who appreciate his literary- 
integrity and private worthy . New 
York, Nqv^ 18j50," are Uie wcrds in- 
scribed ($n a sih^r inkstand, modelled 
after the Warwick Vas^ add placed on 
a silver salver, adorned with mnlberriea 
and molbeny lpme$t lately. given to 
that gen|;lema]i« . , ,, : / 

Mr. Henry Stepvema, who bought 
Hnmboldt's Hbi»ry, /isicat^<]guing the 
books, &c,, mapy v£ them speoial pre- 
sentation copies, for salei , : 

Tk9 AW d9 ISflgm is editing a 
"Library of the Fathers," in 2,000 
vols,, at 10,000 francs, to sabscrlbers, 
but the vols, ai^ also sold sepaxately. 

.Several rival chet^ editions of Emer- 
son's " Conduct of Life" are issued. 
In ^at published by Smith, Elder, and 
Ca— neat — the author has a pepuniary 
interest. m^ 

\ Early in March,^e ^th volume of 
Macauiy's " History of England" 
(libraiy edition), bringing down the 
narrative completely and consecutively 
tUl-the-death of William III., will be 
given to the public, under the editorial 
care of his sister, Lady Trevelyan; and 
a-complete library edition is thereafter 
likely to be issued. 
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GEEGOEY VII.— C^SAEISM IN" THE CHUECH. 

" There was s carpenter of Tnscany, 
Whose son, from a cowled monk, made himself PontiC — 

R, H. Homes " Gregoty VIL" 
'' In the coarse of the elerenth century the church became theocratical and 
monastical. The creator of this new form assumed by the church, so far as it 
belongs to a man to create, was Gregory VII. ... He was a reformer through 
despotism, like Charlemagne and Peter the Great." — Guizot . 

The growth of the Church into a great and durable power, spiritual 
in its aims and functions, detSLched as much from earth, a^ached as 
much to heaven, as may be, is one of the most singtdar of that 
series of phenomena which constitutes history. Its story is an ex- 
haustless and perennial source of instruction and interest. Having 
its origin in heav.en, it seeks to rise, and raise, again to that resplen- 
dent height. And amidst manifold vicissitudes it has, during the 
eventful ages of the past, held its course right onwards and upwards 
with unslacking perseverance and undelaying energy. It is, as it 
was designed to be, ^e moral educator of the race. It was insti- 
tuted at the giving of the first promise ; it overlived the Deluge ; it 
was enshrined in 9ie Abrahamic covenant ; it was manifested in the 
Sinaitic law ; the Jewish people became its conservators ; and type 
and prophecy were given as its handbook and guide. In the evom- 
tions of history " the fulness of time'* arrived. The known nations 
©f the earth were brought imder one empire, that it might have 
" free course." The Incarnation and the JDeath occurred ; but the 
Eesurrection followed, and the commission of the church was 
granted. From the hills of Judea it passed, with prompt diffusive- 
ness, into the chief seats of the world's idolatries, and subdued 
them. The tenfold wrath of persecuting Eome was braved and 
borne. Its adversity was great ; and it was great in its adversity. 
It lurked in the catacombs of Eome, an outcast; it emerged a 
victor, and avowed itself in the temples of Constantinople. The 
empire that failed to awe it fell before the barbarous hordes of the 
northern nations ; but the Church made the foes of Eome its sub- 
jects. Amid the wars and changes of ages it kept its power, and so 
secured predominance. It held the balance of power in Europe in 
its hands ; and it ultimately seized the helm of the world's pro- 
gress, that it might steer it whithersoever it determined. Then it 
issued a claim to an undisputed supremacy over all thoughts, 
feelings, rights, customs, properties, powers, dominions, material 
civilization, and intellectual efforts. With the intense sincerity and 
absorption of a passion, its hierarchy sought power, privilege, and 

1861. M 
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pennanencj ; and endeayoured to obtaiii*recoffnition as an absolute 
and independent moral power, entitled to influence and guide per- 
sons, peoples, and princes ; to wield an unopposed sovereiffuty over 
minds, lives, actions, and events. It aspired to be regarded as the 
one sinffle source-fount of the civilizing principle, and to hold in its 
grasp the spiritual guarantees of moral progress.. It professed to 
gamer up m its comprehensive purposes all the elements which 
co-operate in the determination of the great and permanent interests 
of humanity, and the final destinies of indinduaLs and nations. 
Sodal influences, seeular institutions, moral schemes, political life, 
personal being, the very inner soul of man, conscience itself, were 
to be subject to its iway, and touched to their issues by its direction, 
^ese inoirdinate powers it claimed for behoof of humanity, as well 
as arrogated for- the successful all-prevailingness of its sc^mes. 
The world was, in those days, tossea about and torn with change. 
The savage syUogisms of war alone decided the fate of peoples, and 
the reign of blood seemed to be acquiring permanency, ana to have 
become chronic. To bring man out of this embondagement to 
material force, and to make him susceptible of the influences of the 
spiritual world, was an aim in itself noble and holy ; and if the 
end could ever sanctify the means, a grander cause was never 
brought within the scope of historic devflopment. 

In the course of th^ evolution of these far-reaching plans, many 
mighty men co-operated towards their ultimate success. There 
was one man, however, in whose person the unbounded ascendancy 
of the Church may be said to have culminated. A man sprung from 
the workshop, and emerging from the cloister, persistently pursued 
purposes matured in the monastic cell and under the prior's cowl, 
trntu at length he was able to assume the dictatorship of the Roman 
Catholic church, to direct all its aflairs, and control all its deci- 
sions ; to push on its ambitious purposes until kings and emperors 
became the subjects, almost the serfs, of the occupant of St. Peter's 
chair ; a man who made hierarchy and pontiffs alike the tools and 
instruments of his policy, and who, by inflexible determination, 
subtle suggestion and conception, unshaken courage, extensive 
learning, persuasive eloquence, and a long life's devotion, managed 
the papacy under many different popes, until at length — his self- 
restraint rewarded by success — he was able to take his seat upon a 
throne to which empires seemed the footstools, and of which kings 
gladly accepted the ministry, — a spiritual Cseaar, sitting in Eome, 
yet swaying the world with a potency no Csesar ever wielded ; for 
he claimed supremacy, not over act only, but also over thought. 

Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory VII., was bom in Soana, a 
city of Etruscan origin, situated in that low, marshy tract of land, 
called La Maremma, which margins the Tuscan coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, about a.d. 1020. His father — Bonicius, a carpenter 
— was a native of the republic-city of Orvieto, to which Soana was 
subject. 'Hildebrand, though of low birth, was of noble extraction. 
He was descended from the family of the Aldobrandeschi, and dis- 
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l^yed, in Kis after life, mAny of the charaeleriaties of hii kindred.* 
Both his fkther and himself were patronized by the Connts of Tos- 
cnlam, a family which exercised great power over, if not in, the 
Church. This patronage, rather than his own desire, seems to hare 
determined his destiny ; for in one of his letters to the Homans, he 
says, ** Ye know that, ccmtrary to my inclinations, 1 was bronght np 
to holy orders." In his early years, he gave signs of great ability 
and love of learning ; he was diligent, patient, capable, imd intelli- 
gent. In the monasterr of Calvello, near Soana, he received his 
boy-training, and was thereafter removed to the monastery of St. 
Mark, on the Aventine Monnt, of whicli^ at liiat time, his nnde was 
abbot. Here he underwent ecclesiastical discipline, and was initiated 
into the order of the Benedictines ; here, too, he pored over the 
laws and the traditions of the aneient ages of the Church. Being 
diligent and studious, his mind ripened rapidly. He was noted, by 
his mstructors and among his fellows, as a youth of quick and pene- 
trating intellect, of determined character, of religious disposition, 
and of noble demeanour. He exc^^, at once, k)ve and respect. 
Some afforded ample opportunities for becoming acquaint^ wilh 
the doctrines, traditions, and customs of the Church, but supplied no 
facilities for the acquisition of secular knowledge ; and of this, 
Hildebrand's soul was greedy. With his uncle's leave, at the age 
of sixteen, he became an inmate of the fkmoos monastery of Clugni, 
in Burgundy, where he proceeded, with unwearying mdastry, to 
study canon law, moral philosophy, rhetoric, the Scriptures, and the 
poliucal machinery of the church. The hcAj leisure of seven years 
was thus spent, and at the expiry of that period he had acquired 
that wide range of information, that eloquent and vigorous style, ^ 
that wise wiliness, that powerful self-command, that determinate 
resoluteness, and that skill in managing men, which he afterwards 
displayed. Even then, too, he seems to have been im^^ed with 
that zeal for reform, that arrogant energy, that calculating pru- 
dence, that craft, sagacity, and foresight, and that bold, persistent, 
and wide-reaching ambition, which made him, in the after-time, the 
leading man of ms age. These were years of intense and earnest 
self-formation. 

St. Odilo, the originator of the " Truce of Grod," an influential, 
praiseworthy man, was then abbot of Clugni, and Casimir I., king 
of Poland, was Hildebrand's companion. Casimir was recalled to 
his throne in 1041 ; and in the same year HUdebrand was commis- 
sioned by St. Odilo to reform his old convent, St. Mark's, on the 
Aventine. He forced the monks to discontinue their practice of 
allowing shepherds to pen their flocks in the churches to save them 
from midnight thieves ; and dismissed the women who, in nomi- 
nal seirvitude but real uncleanness, waited upon and ministered 
to tiiie monlra, to the scandal of their profession. He became a 
man of mark for austerity, gravity, and learning. He did not 

• ♦ Dante's « Pnrgstorio," ». 58 -66. 
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cease to increase these in his newposition. Under Lorenzo, bishop 
of Amalfi — ^wiih Pope Benedict lA ., and Ghratian, archbishop of St. 
John, afterwards Pope Gregory VL, as fellow-pupils — Hildebrand 
studied science, which the superstitious then looked on as maeic. 
Benedict IX., whose own name was Theofilatus, was the son of Albe- 
ricus, count of Tusculam, and had been nominated and consecrated 
Pope in 1033, before he was ten years old : he was exceedingly licen- 
tious. The Eomans revolted, and drove him from his throne in 
1044 ; and a new pope (Silvester III.) was elected ; but his election 
was speedily set aside. Benedict re-entered Borne by the aid of the 
swords of his father's retainers. By the negotiation of Hildebrand, 
however, it was arranged that Benedict should transfer the papal 
chair to his friend, Gratian, for fifteen hundred pounds of gold. 
This being arranged, Gratian, as Crrego^ VI., donned the purple, 
and Hildebrand was appointed to the office of his secretary. Gre- 
gory, on pretext of clearing the highways near Borne from free- 
booters, surrounded himself with an army, and so awed the people 
into acquiescence in his simoniacal advancement ; and the arch- 
schemer who formed the plan, Hildebrand, was made sub-deacon of 
the church, and bishop of his father's native city, Orvieto. 

Henry ILL, emperor of Germany, a man of firm will, good 
talents, extensive information, and some eloquence, was displeased 
at the turbulence of the idle and restless Bomans, and determined 
to attempt, as their temporal superior, to purify and pacify the 
church. ' He set out for Italy. Gregory, attended by his secretary, 
met him on the way. He received them politely ; and they retired, 
flattering themselves upon the success of their policy. On arriving 
at Satri, eleven miles from Bome, Henry called a council, at which 
he deposed the three existent popes, Benedict IX., Silvester III., 
and Gregory VI., as all irregularly elected, either by intrigue, in- 
terest, or simony. Benedict retired to his estate, and Silvester to 
his bishopric, but Gregory was banished to. the convent of Clugni, 
whither Hildebrand accompanied him. Here, on the death of St. 
Odilo, Hildebrand was chosen prior ; and here, after having left 
him heir of all his wealth, and, by a sort of Hannibal's oath, bound 
him to pursue his enemies with unslacking vengeance, Gregory VI. 
died in Hildebrand's arms. 

Henry appointed a new Pope — Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, 
who assumed the title of Clement II. — at the Council of Sutri. He 
was immediately enthroned, and on Christmas, 1046, he crowned 
the Emperor, Henry III., with all due solemnity. In 1047, the Pope, 
at the mstigation of the Emperor, issued a decree, that no future 
pope should be acknowledged till he had obtained the imperial 
sanction. Clement accompanied Henry across the Alps, and, on 
his return, died — ^it is said by poison — at Bavenna, after an occu- 
pancy of the papal chair of nine and a half months. The old Pope, 
Benedict, the suspected poisoner, reassumed the pontifical seat. 
In July, 1048, the Emperor raised Poppo, bishop of Brixen 
(Damasus II.), to the papacy ; but he died in Palestrina— by poison, 
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too, it is thoo^ht— twenty-three days after his elevation ; and so 
Benedict remained in the chair. No sooner did the news of the 
demise of Damasns II. reach Clngni, than Hildebrand set off to 
Germanj, with the design of taking part in, and perhaps of 
influencmg, the choice of a new Pope. The Emperor was, however, 
too rapid. Bruno, bishop of Tool, a relative of his own, was, 
on his nomination, elected at the Diet of Worms, The news 
reached the hnrrving Hildebrand, but he pressed on, and met the 
Pope on his way Bomeward. He invited Bruno to Clugni, and there 
unfolded to him a part of the grand scheme for elevating the papacy 
with which his own soul was filled. He inveighed with sagacious elo- 
quence and urgent earnestness a^inst the subjection of the sacred 
to the secular power, and maintained that the imperial election was 
an invasion of the rights and institutions of the church. The calcu- 
lating craft of Hildebrand wrought upon the mind of Leo IX. The 
former undertook to manage everything successfully, if the latter 
would consent to follow his advice. This was agreed to ; and Leo 
accordingly divesting himself of the externals of dignity, reassumed 
the poor nabiliments of a monk, and refused to be called Pope until 
the voice of the cardinals and people of Home should welcome him 
as such. Barefooted and humbly clad, meek and lowly in seeming ; 
Leo, the shepherd of the churcn, walked in modest pilgrimage to 
the loftiest eminence the world afforded. Hildebrand accompanied 
him. But his political foresight and intriguing spirit had forerun 
his own presence, and, by his contrivance, an extraordinary ovation 
rewarded the obedient Leo for his few weeks* abstinence from glory 
and applause. Enthusiasm seemed to have run wild, and re-echoing 
acclamations accompanied Leo from beyond the gates of Rome to 
the (then humble) cnurch of St. Peter's. Leo heaped benefactions 
upon Hildebrand. He was made Sub-deacon of St. Paul's, Car- 
dmal. Abbot, Canon of the Holy Eoman Church, and Custodier of 
the altar of St. Peter. Greatness favoured his daring. On the 
altar of the founder-apostle of the Eoman Church were laid the 
annual offerings of every count, duke, abbot, prince, and king, to 
the holy aposfle who held supremacy — througn his successors and 
deputies — ^in the church militant, and possessed " the power of the 
keys" in heaven and hell. Besides these, the payments of the 
people, for the maintenance of the state and the services of the 
church, were deposited on the same altar, and Hildebrand was the 
keeper of them all. He speedily became the head and soul, the 
animating spirit, of the movement party in the church. Leo's 
simple, unsuspicious honesty made him a fit tool for working 
out unpopular purposes. Hildebrand was constantly engaged in 
promptmg him to some new reform, and some stirring change. 
Hb kept Leo, however, as much from B;ome as possible, that 
he might retain the real, though not the ostensible, management 
of that city and its intrigues in his own hand. Hildebrand, 
therefore, kept up a contmued succession of pilgrimages, pro- 
cessions, synods, and councils, and a constant moving to and fro 
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between Bame, Fra&ee, Oenxiairv, HuBgary. ke., in mo^ of whieh 
lie accompanied and asaiBted the Pope, at the same time that he 
held the pnnoet and eeelesiaaties under hk own oorb, by rapid 
moyements and bdd meaeures. 8imony, and the immorality of the 
clergy, were anraed and fuhnined against, aaid those ffail^ of either 
were anath^Biatized and excommnnicated. At the Council of 
Sheims, in this Pope's reign, it was first decided that the Chnrdi 
of Borne should be recognized as chief, and paramount over all 
ehurchea, and that the Pontiff, as primate, should rule and over- 
mle all others. At a council in the churdi of St. Lateran, in Borne, 
the doctrine of transubstantiadon was a^irmed, in the act which 
oond^nned B^renger — ^who denied the corponealpreseiioe of Christ 
in the symbok of Sie eueharist — as a heretic. Hildebrand, though 
admiring the acute and subtle genius and the learning and sanctity 
of Berenger, exposed him, but urged a eompromise of tenets, 
which was aj^eed tOL Leo also, by Hildebrand's advice, declared 
war against the Normans, and even led the fight himself. 

Hildebrand now loi^ed ior the downfall of the P<^e he had 
used as his pupp^, and be^an to intrigue with the deposed Bene- 
dict ; and these two, c(wspinng together, bribed the Italian troops 
into defection, so that Leo IX. was taken prisoner by the I^ormans^ 
and ccmfined in Civitella and Beneventum. 

" Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquished him j" — 

«nd when, released by the pity of his captors, he returned to 
Borne overcome with 49orrow, and died of a broken heart, April 
19th, 1054. 

Hildebrand had taken his measures cunnmgly. Benedict re- 
ascended the pap»l chair, and persecution and revenge occupied all 
his thoughts. This (seated a storm of fury and insurrection, and 
Hildebrand fomented the rage, because it formed his best excuse 
to his former ally for taking part in the choice of a new occupant (rf 
the apostolic primicy. He managed to get the appointment ci 
plenipotentiary of the Boman clergy and people, with unlimited 
authority in this matter. He insinuated himself into theconfidence 
of the Emperor, and, by his singular address, secured the nomination 
of the very man of his heart's desire. This was Gebhardt, bishop 
of Eichstadt, the most influential of Henry's councillors — a man of 
wealth, prudence, and ambition. Gebhardt hesitated ; Hildebrand 
insisted ; and the tiara — glittering temptation — overeaine him, and 
he was consecrated — April 19th, 1066— as Yictor II. Benedict 
was enraged, and resisted ; but the masterly intrigues of the Canon 
of the Iu»nan Church secured a peaceful accession — indeed, ex- 
Pope Benedict IX. died (P) in a convent about the same time. ' 

The choice of Hildebrand displayed great tact. He weakened 
the imperial council, and yet strengthened his own party: for 
Gebhardt, who had passed all his HfBtime in Germany, and in the 
imperial court, as he was xmacquainted wi^ Itahan laws and 
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euBtoms, ocmld not materally interfere witk the working-out of die 
plans of the Gaxdinal who had helped him into power. Hij art 
was that of Antony's with Lepidus :— 

** And thoagh we lay tb^e boooora on this maD, 

To oase oorselves of divers slandoroas bads, 

He shall bat bear tbem as the ass bears gold — 

To groan and sweat aader tbe bosinass — . 

Either led (a driven as we point the way; 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion governed by my spirit." 

Victor II. was acute enough to see that a strong ambition guided 
the views of Hiickbrand, and he contrived to rid himself of his 
personal control, by sending him as his legate to France, to outroot 
simony. Hildebrand went, full of outward obedience and inward 
wrath. But he was an earnest man, and set himself to work« 
though he did not leave means unarranged to maintain and furUier 
his own interests at Rome during the p<^icly-planned exile to 
which the astute Pontiff had at once promoted and condemned him. 
On this mission, his fiime was magnified by popular ignorance, 
fanatical adulation, and cunning preiatism. Stem and uncompro- 
mising in his legatine functions, he yet mingled such private 
suavity with his public arbitrements, that admiration and love 
waited on his progress. Short as he was in stature, his intrepidity 
and imperiousness lent a dignity to hia form ; and his keen, decisive 
intellect left nothing unmoved which lay between his intentions 
and the results he wished. Miraculons powers of spiritual discern- 
ment were attributed to bim. It was said he had " that curious 
skill which, comparing looks with words, could pluck out the Ke 
Hiough guarded round about with subtlest phrase — could see and 
tear a railsehood from the heart, though it lay hidden, like the 
germ of blight within a flower." At a council held in Lyons, he 
accused the whole assembled bishops of being disciples of Simon 
Magus, not of Simon Peter. One bishop denied the charge. 
" Eecite the Doxology ! *' thundered Hildebrand. " Glory be to 
the Father, the Son, and the " A sudden alarm seized the 

E relate as he attempted to name the Holy Spirit, and confessing 
is guilt, he was deposed then, though afterwards reinstallea. 
Other eighty bishops, believing — or pretending to believe — in his 
preternatural prescience, confessed, and were forgiven by the crafty 
le^te. " Ceremony is a scarecrow to awe-strike fools." 

In this ambassadorial tour, Ferdinand of Castile and Henry IIL 
of Germany agreed to abide by the decision of Hildebrand, as to 
which of them should bear the exclusive title of Emperor. The 
legate gave his voice in favour of Henry's claim, and so made the 
sovereign of Germany the bearer of a designation and supremacy, 
the right to which was founded on a judicial decree of a churchman. 
Leaving Lyons,* Hildebrand repaired to Clugni — ^now governed 
by Abbot Hugo— and b^an the reform of the monks diere by 
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condemning to death many of ihe most lioentions, indolent, and 
iffDorant, asserting that he did so by the inspiring suggestion of 
Jesus Christ. At Tours he called Berenger before him, and hj 
sheer threats compelled him to abjure his doctrines. After thesei 
displays of zeal, Victor recalled him to Eome. But here his influ- 
ence was too manifest, and he was sent to Florence, and kept under 
surveillance — an unavailing measure ; for he was too well versed in 
intrigue, and too firmly determined on working out his designs, to 
abstun either from secret efforts or open acts. The winning card 
seemed always in his hand. 

In 1056, the Emppror, Henry III., died, leaving Agnes, his wife, 
regent of the kingdom, and the Pope guai^ian of the person of his 
son, Henry IV.— a child six years of age. This was a new chance 
for effecting the papal supremacy, and me sleepless mind of Hilde- 
brand foresaw tnat new moves on the chess-board of European 
politics were possible., Victor, Henry's guardian, died in 1057. 
But the master-builder of the Pontificate was not yet prepared to 
place and be the key-stone on his finished work ; and though he 
coveted the Papacy, ne employed his influence to put the tiara and 
the purple on another. He restrained his own ambitioA, onlv as 
huntsmen pull the red-eyed mastiff in, " to let it slip with deadlier 
certainty '' at last. Policy, as usual, dictated tne choice, and 
the manner of expressing it. Frederic of Lorraine was the brother 
of Godfrey, duke of Tuscany, whose power, as a barrier between the 
Papal states and the empire, would be advantageous. Though 
Hildebrand was nominatea, to keep his name and position before 
the Church, Frederic was elected, apparently by a tumult, really 
by Hildebrand's consummate management. The new Pope was 
staled Stephen IX. New honours were showered upon his help- 
mate, and Hildebrand was delegated to represent the Church at the 
imperial court of Germany. Pursuing the directions of the prime 
minister had dictator of the apostolic see, Stephen decreed that 
ecclesiastics should not be cited oefore civil tribunals, and that they 
should not be taxed by the secular power. He also projected 
bestowing upon his brother Godfrey the imperial crown, and of 
employing hmi to expel the Normans from Naples and Sicily. But 
death, aner an eight months' rei^, stayed his unaccomplished 
intent at the very moment of its mitiation. Before his death, he 
made the assembled clergy and people of B/ome swear that they 
would delay the election of a successor till Hildebrand's return 
from the Gferman court. The Eomans naturally hated Germanic 
popes, and, taking advantage of Hildebrand's absence, notwith- 
standing their oath, they cEose John Mincius, bishop of ViUetri, 
idcknamed the Stupid ; and, under the title of Benedict X., had 
him consecrated by the Archbishop of Ostia. Hildebrand posted 
rapidly to Eome, bearing with him the letters patent of ■ the 
Enapress-Regent, Agnes, for the enthronization of Gerard, bishop 
of Florence, a native of Burgundy, related to Hkm duke of Tuscany 
and the counts of Tusculum, accompanied by whose armies he 
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marclied to Borne. Benedict X. resiffned throngli fear, and Gerard 
(Nicliolas II.) was consecrated on 6tn January, 1059, in the church 
of St. Peter's, Eome. The Eomans were riotous, and tumults broke 
o\it against the new Pontiff. He retired to Pisenum, and left; the 
control of the revoltful factions to Hildebrand. In this emer^ 




Pope — now rivalless by 
Benedict X. — ^was supreme, in seeming, at Eome. 

In 1059, at a council, in the Lateran at Eome, consisting of 113 
members of the hierarchy, it was resolved, at Hildebrand's instiga- 
tion, that no one should be placed in the Apostolic Chair except by 
the consent and choice of the College of CardiDals — reserving to the 
German Emperor the riehtx)f assent. Thus the Eoman clergy, the 
Emperor, and the people were at once denuded of their several 
rights in the election of the Primate of the Church. Hildebrand 
wap now the acting governor of the whole machinery o^ the Papal 
Court, and the invariable companion and confidant of the fatEer 
and shepherd of Christ's flock. By his energetic plots, Eobert 
Guiscard, the leader of the Normans, was made the shield of the 
Church against the resistant counts and barons, whose rights the 
new resolves of the hierarchy had infringed ; and the services of 
this adventurer in putting down the refractory aristocracy of Italy, 
were rewarded by the tiue of duke, and by an investiture of the 
• lands of Apulia, Calabria, Sicily, &c. He, in return, swore alle- 
giance to the Holy See. The Rrasp of the Papacy was gradually 
more and more tightened round the scejjtre rather than the crook, 
and step by step did the ardent and ambitious Hildebrand advance 
the occupant of St. Peter's chair from shepherdlike oversight to 
sovereign supremacy. 

This purpose was fatallypursued, even to extermination, against 
the partisans of Benedict X. The I^orman troops were "let slip" 
upon the coimts and barons in the Campagna, and with insatiable 
and sanguinary eagerness they attacked and destroyed them. This 
temporal overthrow of his enemies did not content the arrogant 
audacity which Hildebrand had evoked in the soul of Nicholas. 
He sent an embassage, armed with full powers of excommunication, 
against the simoniacal, wedlock-loving priests of Milan. Many con- 
tumacious bishops were deposed, and the offending and penitent 
were threatened and warned. So much farther was the great 
scheme evolved, and a new machinery was requisite to carry on 
the schemes of the progress party. On the 4th June, 1061, 
Nicholas II. died, at Florence, in circumstances not quite free horn 
suspicion. 

Hildebrand knew that the sanctity of helplessness was thrown 
over the interests of Henry IV. durmg his minority, and that no 
final struggle could be nuuiaged until he was able himself to hold the 
reins of empire. The time was not yet white for the harvest, and 
hence he determined again to set anotner in the forehead of his party, 
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^liile he ^ottld more and animftte ihe goveiimient. He offered to 
oompromise tLie diffierence between the Empire and the Ohnrdi, by 
undertaking^ to secure the election of an j eccleaiastic the Empress- 
Segent wouldfix npon^prorided cardinals akme were, accordiDg to the 
new electoral law, allowed to give tiieir rotes. This, on behaliof her 
«on, she reused to agree to ; and at a congress of bishops, at Basle, 
Oadolaxu was chosen by the Imperialists U> fijl the papal seat. He 
took the title of Honorius II. Hildebrand, determined not to be 
foiled in the mighty achievement on which he had set his heart, 
and towards the aecomplishm^it of which he had toiled with such 
eager intensity, called together an opposing eoancU, and, as Oar« 
dioal-Archdeacon of Home, proposed the elevation of Anselmo, 
bishop of Lucca, to the heaoBhip of the Apostolic See. This was 
a«;reed to with acchunation, and Alexander il. became the rival of 
H<Miorius. Hildebrand intimated to the Emperor that he was pre- 
pared to maintain the validity of the election made by the cardinalate 
by the sword, if requisite. Henry decided on appealing to arms 
against this usurpation, and preparations for war were set about by 
both parties. Meanwhile, Hildebrand hastened the consecration 
and enthronization of his nominee. But his fiery temper, roused to 
desi>eration at the occurrence <^ such a crisis, for once outran dis- 
cretion, and made him forget his usual tactics — a mingling of 
audacious daring, forethoughtful caution, and well-veiled cunning. 
It happened 'wus : — In &at old church wlu<^ now forms one^of 
die vaults of the Vatican, and is, as fable reports, reared ovw 
the spot where the remuns of the apostle Peter repose, in 1061, the 
magnificent ceremonials usual on the consecration of a new pontiff 
had, despite the protest by Benzone, bishop of Alba, against the 
legitimacy of the inauguration, because it wanted ihe specially 
reserved sanction of the emperor, just been completed. Alexander 
II., Vicar-General of the Church, and the earthly representative of 
its heavenly head, was preaching in the Ordinary humble, " nolo 
episcopari* style, in presence of a conclave of cardinals, am- 
bassadors, and people. In his sermon he lamented the divided 
state of the Church, and expressed so earnest a desire for the peace 
of Zion, that he even proffered to suspend the exercise of his h<dy 
Amotions till he had received the assent of the imperial power 
to his apifointment. This, Hildebrand could not brook. It seemed 
to him yielding up to kinely sway a power of which the Church 
ought never n ow to quit its hold. He dashed up to the papal throne, 
and there struck the Pontiff on the cheek with his closed fist, and 
ejectini" him from the diurch, locked him up in his chambers to 
fast and repent. Even to such a height of imperious domineering 
had this prelate raised himself, — even thus did he then lord it over 
God's heritage! The Pope, like a flogged cur, was thereafter 
submissive to his master. Hildebrand ruled and overruled every- 
thing. Risking the arbitrement of war, he was, on the plains of Nero, 
14ith of April, 1062, defeated by Cadolaus, who entered Eome in 
trium]^. But it was short. Bvike Godfrey of Tuscany and 
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Hildebrand besieged Hm there, and he was compelled to fly. Blood, 
pillage, and horror prevailed everywhere, and the enemies of 
Alexander II. were fain to lick the dust before the unquailing 
Chancellor of the Holy See, for to that office Hildebrand had 
been raised by the insulted Pope. By the aid of Bishop Annone, 
Hildebrand contrived to kidnap the youthful Emperor Henry. 
Agnes, his mother, resigned her mnotions, withdrew her sanction o£ 
Gadolaus, was absolved!, and ended her days in the city of Home, an 
humble devotee of the Holy See. 

At a council in Cologne, with the boy-emperor, a prisoner, at its 
head, Alexander II. was declared legally elected. This decision 
was re-pronounced in Borne in the Lent of 1062, and Cadolaus was 
exoommonieated. He was not subdued though. He determined 
to run the gauntlet with his foes, espeetally with that inexorable 
prince of plots who had tricked him out of toe purple and fine linen 
of the papacy, — Hildebrand. 

The Lombardese army of Cadolaus met the Tuscan soldiers of 
Godfrey in the Leoinkie portion of Bome, and was defeated. He 
fought with the oorarage of despair, and having cut his way with 
one Cencius through the Hildebrandists, readied the. Castle id 
St. Angelo, where he defiandy sustained a seige of two jem, 
and whence he at last escaped. He continued the war during 
his life, though he was acain deposed at Mantua in 1064. At 
the same eoundl, Alexander II. was solemnly proclaimed to be 
legally elected, and all his acta were confirmed. 

The victorious Pontiff, less mindful of the duties of his 'deputy 
than the power of enjoyment, and the pomp and grandeur it com- 
ferred, left the management of the temporal and spiritu^ affaicB of 
the Papacy to the secret begetter of all those schemes which tended 
to the overshadowing of the whole world by one gigantic instiftof- 
tion, which should pervade and peimeate all — shomd not only rule 
all princes, but enforce obedience from all people. HildetH-and 
unhaltingly pursued his course, strong in the invincibility of his 
cause, and in the inflexibility of his own character, and by the 
mighty ehemistry of his own passionate persistency regulated the 
re^ts of the co-operating activities of rivals to the productions of 
his own ends— the union of the priesthood into one interest-linked 
^alanx ; the attainment of entire supremacy for the Popedom ; the 
organizaticm of a grand central authority in Bome, wtoe behests 
should control the haughtiest monarclp and the most indondtaMe 
pueoples ; the institution of a permanent and iuTulnerable ecnclesias- 
tical State ; the aggrauadizement of the Church, so that it might be 
ike unopposed tutor of humanity in Christian civilization. But the 
farther detail of his imperious tutorship of the Church and the 
World must be adioumed for the present, to be resumed during the 
onward march of me year. S. N. 
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IS THE CHEISTIAN MINISTEY EECOGNIZED IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A DISTINCT ORDEE IN 
THE CHURCH P 

AFFIEMA.TIVB BEPLT. 

It is a matter of surprise to us that this fHendly discussion is 
about to close so early from a lack of opponents. It is no equiyocal 
sign of the general di&sion of common sense and scriptural know- 
ledge, that after ^tro negative articles we are informed by the Editor 
that the leaders in the debate must now close it with a last word or 
two. Though the subject lies in a nutsheU, is not perplexed by the 
intricacies which inyolYe so many questions of the day, and is 
therefore within the comprehension of the narrowest intellect, yet 
we had anticipated a very much larger number of opponents to the 
recognized order of ministers in tbe church. There are so many 
disappointed aspirants for the office, so many whose abilities are 
rated at a lower standard by others than by their possessors, so 
many who endeavour to. introduce into the Christian Church the 
socialistic ideas attached to the terms of " equality, liberty, and 
fraternity" without the desired success, that we had expected a 
spirited debate. However gratifying to the lovers of order and the 
promoters of scriptural ideas, the fact that we have scarcely the 
materials for a reply is a source of perplexity. 

The article by " An Elder" is chiefly made up of an enumeration 
of abuses. If he had laboured to show that there was no use in the 
order, he would have given us no Uttle work to answer him. The 
abuses we admit and deplore. The apostle, in appointing the 
order, foretold their probable occurrence. (Acts xx. 29.) We could 
add to the list drawn up by " An Elder," but to correct them is 
the calling of a reformer (Ramses. The question at the head of the 
pages in which his article apj)ears is, however, whether the order of 
ministers is, or is not, recognized in the New Testament P and not 
that on the assumption of which he writes — ^namely, whether that 
order is, or is not, liable to abuse and perversion P He commences 
with the remark, that ** our Protestant rule of faith, * to the law 
and the testimony,* should be the rule of church polity and govern- 
ment. I 6B.J should be, but it is not" (p. 19). On reading fliis, we 
prepared for a searching investigation of the subject, an array of 
texts on both sides of the question, a refutation of the arguments 
founded upon one class of passages, and a lucid statement, founded 
upon the other, proving ** the heresy, countenancingthe minor evils 
of pew rents, professional singing," &c. (p. 23). JBut we are not 
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faroured witli a single reference to a text in the Bible, demon- 
strating, in the pages of the British Controversialist as elsewhere, 
that the opposition to a distinct order of ministers " should be, but 
18 not," founded upon " the law and the testimony." The discus- 
sion is properly and necessarily limited to the Scriptures, and of 
the Scriptures not a jjassaffe is adduced by " An Elder" in support 
of vague charges against tne existing order of the ministry. It is 
true, to show that " of essential qualifications" ministers of the day 
** hare very little in common" with " the elders in the primitive 
church" (p. 20), he loosely quotes a few expressions from one Epistle, 
but from thence argues in a style not authorized by facts. For 
example : — " an * elder* was to be literally an elder, as indicated by 
* ruling his own house well.' " Put this bold assertion by the side 
of the facts, that Paul had no wife, and no " house to rule," and that 
to the responsible work of selecting and ordaining the elder men in 
a diurch, he appointed Timothy, a young and unmarried man, and 
what becomes of the credit of such a controversialist P The fact is 
too well established to admit of question, that an elder, meaning an 
officer of the church, does Ttot refer to age at all. There were 
many aged men associated with the a|)08tle, but it was not from 
them that he selected Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) to be an elder, and 
to select elders for ministers. A youth, called of God, and set over 
a church by the Holy Spirit, though taken from " a scholastic insti- 
tution" (p. 20), will have the qualifications of an elder now as in 
apostolic times ; whereas, " the literal elder" of this writer may 
lack all "christian experience, high-toned piety, and maturity of 
character." 

The writer of the second negative article has been unfortunate in 
signing himself " A Would-be Conformist." A single fact shows 
one of two things, —either that he is unaware of the design and use 
of the Epistles, or that he is totally imconscious of the direction in 
which his will inclines. His quotations are from the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles, and not a reference is made to the Episties. 
A writer who closes his eyes to the Epistles, and looks only to the 
Acts, in discussing such a question, ought in all prudence to have 
adopted any other signature than " A Would-be Conformist." In 
that book we have but " some intimations of the manner in which 
the primitive church was constituted and governed, and its ministers 
were appointed, and its ordinances administered." (Rby. T. Scott.) 
It is a compendious narrative of " the gradual expansion of the 
church, by the free admission within its jpale of persons directly 
converted from heathenism." After a rapid sketch of the career of 
the apostles Peter and Paul, "it abruptly closes, leaving us to 

father further information from other sources." (Cyclop. Bibl. 
iterat.) From this book alone not a single safe opinion of any 
point of ecclesiastical polity can be drawn ; and yet the "Would-be 
Conformist" rests all his negations upon it. Nelson, with the glass 
applied to his blind eye, declared, truly enough, that he could not 
see Sir Hyde Parker's signal for the diiscontinuanoe of the battle of 
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CopoBha^^ ; bat he did not sign hit next despfttch, " AW<Hild4>e 
ConlbriBist" to the orders of his superior in command* The bia»*- 
WLCOBacious, we admit, but still the bias — of this writer will be 
more a|^rent» when the character of soBie of the Epistles is dnly 
eonffldered. " If, " observe* Mr. Albert Barnes, " the yarions 
Epistles, and the varions other books of the Kew Testament, be 
attentively examined, it will be found that each one is dengned to 
accomplisn an important object, and that, if any one we^e removed, 
a material chasm would be made. Though the removal of any one 
of them would not so impair the volume of the New Testament as 
to obscure any essential doctrine, or prevent our obtaining the 
knowledge of the way of salvation from the remainder, yet it would 
mar the D^iuty and synunetry of the truth, and would render the 
system of instruction defective and incomplete. This is true in 
regard to the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, as it k of the other 
emstles. They fill a department which nothing else in the New 
Testament would enable us to supply, and without which, instruc- 
tion to man respectiug redemption would be incomplete. They 
relate mainly to the cffice. of the minisi/nf; and though there are 
important instrnctions of the Saviour himself respecting the office 
(Matt. X. ;. Markxvi. ; and elsewhere), and though, in the addresses 
of Paul to the dders of Ephesus (A.cts tL), and in the epistles to 
the Corinthians, there are invaluable suggestions respecting it, yet 
such is its importance in the organization of the church, that more 
Ml and complete instructions seem to be imperiously demanded. 
These instructions are furnished in these Epistles. They are as full 
and complete as we could desire in regard to the nature of the 
office, the qualifications for it, and the duties which grow out of it. 
They are fitted, not onljr to direct Timothy and Titus in the w(»k 
to which they were specially appointed, but to counsel the ministry 
in every age, and every land, it is obvious that the chaxaet^ and 
welfare of the church depend greatly, if not entirely, upon the 
character of the ministry. The office of the ministry is Grous great 
appointment for the preservation of pure religion, and for spreading 
it abroad through the world. So important, then, is this office to 
the welfare of the church and the world, that it was desirable that 
full instructions should be furnished in the volume* of revelation in 
regard to its nature and design. Such instructions we have in these 
Epistles ; and there is scarcely any portion oi the New Testament 
which the church could not better afibrd to part with than the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus." * 

Kow, can "A Would-be Conformist" betray more clearly a deter- 
mination Twt to cor^fiMfm, than by putting the glass to his blind eye, 
when he looks at the only portion of the New Testament that 
professes. to show what kind or wder of ministers is recognized by 
the apostles of Christ? In the very act of referring to the book of 
Acts, which, compared with the Epistles, has really little to do with 

* Introdaotion to Notes on 1 Timothy, 
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the subject, ke ▼erttnres to tise the word "candid" (p. 95). A 
" eandid student" will look elsewkere to throw light upOu that book, 
and not from it argue as if the Epistles had no existence. He 
quotes our remarks upon 2 Thess. iii. 8, speaks of our pen sHpping, 
and then gives what he " reids" ta-be its " meaning." The gloss he 
there puts upon the passage is, that the apostle refused ** the rights 
of hospitality" in order to " show them tne dignity of labour,'* &c. 
(p. 95). Now, as the apostle gives us his r«i8on, it is really waste 
of time to conjecture wnat were his reasons. The apostle tells us 
that the course he pursued was for example's sake, and "not" 
because he had "not power" (2 Thess. iiL 9). .This pecuHar 
expression is not to be explained to suit one's views, but by other 
passages bearing upon the subject. In 1 Cor. is. 6, the apostle 
asks, " Have not we power to forbear working P" and then explains 
the expression in the following verses: — "Who goeth a warfare 
any time at his own charges? Who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof?" &c. " Bo ye not know that they 
who minister about holy things live of the things of the temple P 
and they who wait at the altar are partakers with the altar P ±!ven 
so hath the Lord ordained that they who preach the go^el should 
live of the gospeV* Now, can our " eandid" opponent avoid undei*- 
standing the sense in which the apostle uses the word " power" in 
2 Thess. iii. 9 P Unquestionably, he asserts here, as in 1 Cor. ix., 
the power conferred on ministers of the gospel by the above 
"ordinance of the Lord," to live upon the contributions of the 
people to whom they minister in holy things. For special reasons, 
he declined the exercise of this power amon^a: the Thessalonians ; 
but, to prevent the very inference wluch " A Would-be Conformist" 
draws from this disinterestedness, he takes care to assure them that,, 
under other circumstances, he would have claimed exemption froan 
secular engagements while ministering to their spiritual necessities, 
for he had power, that is— « divifiely eonferred,Tight — to do so. 

After explaining the passage, agreeably to a foregone concluwoo, 
" A Would-be Conformist" adds : — " To me there does not appear, 
in the whole New Testa,ment, a stronger passage than this, to show 
they had no separate order among tbem ; and that aU the elders, 
wimout exception, were enjoined not to be weaij in well doing, but 
to eat their own bread, which they should quietly work for with 
their own hands" (p. 95). As before shown, the writer argued from 
the Acts, as if no Epistles existed ; so here he argues from the 
second epistle, as if the first to the Thessalonians was not extant. 
"Without doubt, the church," at Thessalonica, "had rulers or 
elders amongst them." He prefers conjecturing what really did 
exist. The apostle exhorts these Thesi^onians, in the first epistle 
(v. 12, 13), " to know them which labour among them, and are over 
them in the Lord, and admonish them ; and to esteem them very 
highly in love, for their work's sake." It- is impossible to attach 
any meaning to the word "know," that would answer to the 
explanation which " A Would-be Cofrfbraust" gives of 2 Thess. iii. 
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8, 9. If tliis ohurcli "knew" th^ir ministers after tlie fetshion 
recommended in this ne^tiye article, they would have suffered 
their elders, after laboriously toiling (Kom&vTag) in the day, to 
spend their nights in the shop or counting-house, for their live- 
linood. The word implies a sense of grateful obligation to their 
minister, which would see that he " reaped of their carnal things," 
while " sowing to them spiritual things" (1 Cor. ix. 11). "While the 
apostle exhorts them to " esteem them very highly," that is, " to 
make very much of, — to hold in the highest honour:"* — our 
opponent would turn ministers into butchers, grocers, tailors, and 
shoemakers, for the edification of ** Would-be Conformists." 

Another specimen of Nelson's spy-glass will lustify our dis- 
missing this paper without farther examination. The one we are 
about to quote is the most flagrant of the kind. On page 15 we 
made the following observation : " The christian minister is plainly 
warned, that if his profiting in all things (1 Tim. iv. 15) connected 
with his calHng is to * appear,* he must be * in them,' and * continue 
in them.* * Saving himself and them that hear him' (1 Tim. iv. 16) 
is, by an inspired authority, declared to depend upop exemption 
fi:x)m the cares and anxieties inseparable from secular pursuits." 
Now, in this passage we quote and give references in support of the 
opinion stated; and therefore, in page 16, it was unnecessary to 
quote and refer again, a second time, to the same passages. Yet 
** A Would-be Conformist " selects the latter, in preference to the 
former, and thus gives an air of plausibility to ms assertion that 
" there is not a particle of authority in Grod's word for such a state- 
ment as this" (pp. 95 — 96), namely, "That while Christians are 
bound to secular work for self-support, their elders were required 
to abstain from it, for their own salvation and of those who heard 
them." Here is Nelson's class put to his blind eye in the most 
determined manner possible. " Not a particle of authority " ! 
"Be in " your work of teaching and exhorting, says the apostle to 
Timothy; "continue in them,' he adds for emphasis; and then 
adds, " for in doing this, ihou shalt both save thyself and them that 
hear thee" (1 Tim. iv. 15, 16). Now we argue, without fear of 
refutation, that no elder can " give himself wholly ... to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine" (ver. 13 and 15), if he is to make shoes, 
or clothes, or sell grocery and drapery for his people for a livelihood. 
It is equally clear that there is more than particles of authority in 
a single passage, to say nothing of God's word elsewhere, for, not 
our assertion, but the apostle's declaration, that in abstaining from 
all secular pursuits, the minister of the gospel will alone " save 
himself and^them that hear him." 

Apart from the , New Testament, experience and observation 
prove that as soon as ministers, without, as in the apostle Paul's 
case, a clear and providential necessity, attempt to combine secular 
pursuits with their spiritual calling, they invariably lose all spiritual 

* See Bloomfield's Greek Testamtnt on the passage. 
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power ; and not a few of them ram their own character, and scatter 
their flocks. A more per nicious idea cannot be entertained than 
that suggested by *' A Would-be Confonnist," that "a company of 
believers ' should "depend upon themselves and God's gracious 
Spirit for edification** (p. 94). jSTo man, whatever be his professions 
or self-knowledge, does " depend upon God's gracious Spirit,** who 
does not recognise an "overseer,** appointed by that Holy Spirit,i 
to " feed" the church (Acts xx. 28). Dependence upon that Spirit 
is dependence upon the means he has provided. To denounce or 
neglect these, and to " depend upon themselves for edification,** is 
not the practice of a well-informed and intelligent " company of 
believers." Plymouth Brethren have tried this species of fanati- 
cism ; and turn where you will, you will find that they cannot (as 
implied in 1 Thess. v. 13) " be at peace among themselves.** This 
injunction, to be at " peace,** is annexed to the other, to " esteem 
very highly** their appointed ministers. The "Brethren** have no 
scriptural elders to esteem ; a^d the numerous sections, into which 
these denouncers of " sects*' are subdivided, show that they cannot 
maintain the peace among themselves. The Society of Friends, 
again, have never occui>ied the position in the church to which their 
many signal virtues entitle them, and are anxiously inquiring into 
the cause of their rapid decay. That cause is, in the language of 
the " Would-be Conformist,' that they " depend upon themselves, 
and,** in a manner not authorized by Christ, upon the " gracious 
Spirit, for edification." 

It is surely inexcusable in any writer to speak in the following 
fashion — "Modern ministers, who are, perhaps, analogous to the 
prophets of the primitive church" (pp. 93, 94). Are arguments 
affecting the vital interests of the church and the world to be based 

rn so gratuitous an assumption as this — a "perhaps ** P With 
New Testament, with commentaries, Greek dictionaries and 
grammars, and biblical cyclopaedias, to be found now even in some 
Sunday school libraries, ought any one to confound the stated 
" " - • ^ ' Ei 



evangelist of the Acts and the Epistles with "modem village 
preachers**? the "elder or pastor,* described in the Epistles to 
Timothy or Titus, with a person who " takes a district, and super- 
intends that section of the church P " "the teacher of a Bible class " 
with a minister over the church of Christ P With charming simpli- 
city, the author of these inexcusable crudities ends by asking, if 
" A Presbyter " will loin him in sanctioning this confusion of ideas, 
and this ignorance of what constitutes a minister of the gospel ! 

It is obvious that the writers of the two negative articles have an 
eye quick to discover the abuses that weaken the power of the 
cnristian ministry ; but it is equally plain that their other eye is, 
like Nelson's, incapable of seeing, but capable of being used as an 
excuse for not seeing. If they really wish to see and appreciate the 
evidence on the other side, let them apply the glass to the eye that 
has not yet lost its power of vision. Pbesbyteb. 

1861. N 
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Ik attempting to answer what has been adranced upon tlie other 
side by " Presbyter " and " Theophylact," there appears but little 
pertinent to the precise point in oispute. That there must be 
^oyemment within, and united action without, both of which 
involye organization, executive and administrative powers, no one 
disputes ; so that the question between us is not, " jDoes the New 
Testament command certain things to be done P" — ^in that we all 
agree— but " Does the doing of these things elevate the doers into 
a distinct and sacred order r " Our opponents have quoted many 

Sassages to prove that the men should oe appointed and the duties 
one ; but positively none (because there are none) to prove the 
sacred or clerical character of those appointed. There are some 
passages that may be taken to support that view, if ** Theophylact '"^ 
IS refmy in earnest in classing the apostles and ^e teachers of the 
present day in one category ; but he will then be committ^ to 
** apostolic succession," as well as " sacerdotalism." 

The supernatural qualifications they received, and the special 
work they had to perform, viz. — to bear testimony to the truth, 
divine mission, life, teachings, death, and glorious ascension of the 
Lord, all without written testimony, or other corroborative evidence 
— so different to that of a teacher now, in simply explaining and 
enforcing the precepts of a book of Divine authority, accessible to 
his hearers as well as himself — all show the chasm between the two 
classes, and the fallacy of reasoning from tilieir appointment, and 
their relative connection with the ** deacons," to sup{K)rt the sup- 
posed sacred character of the order. A little consideration, or 
better information, would have saved ** Theophylact " from intro- 
ducing the equivocal distinctive names of laity and cler gy. We 
believe the ecjuivalent for clergy is only found once in the Word of 
Grod (1 Pet. ii, 9), and there it is applied, not to apostolic succes- 
sion, but by an apostle to the whole church. So much for early 
training, in opposition to the Word of God. In this article there 
are some things so singular and so bold, that one scarce knows how 
to answer them. 

Where did the writer get the idea, that secular employments are 
prohibited P We presume from the place where he found the word, 
•* detrimentation,' i, e,, his own brain. 

We are sorry he was so unsuccessful in his search for commands 
in Scripture for " bishops or elders '* to labour ; but we will endea- 
vour to give him a little assistance. First. We suppose it will not 
be denied that men are generally called upon to ** labour " to " pro- 
vide things honest;" and curses, ecclesiastical as well as social, 
follow the neglect of this command. Now, there is not a particle of 
evidence that when Christians were appointed to the office of 
elders, they were exempt from this command ; but there are express 
intimations that all those virtues that were expected from them as 
private Christians should " more abound " in tiiem as officers. 
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But it is " mean," '* degrading/' &c., for a minister to work, say 
our opponents. We really cannot help that ; we are not concerned 
whether it be respectable or not--that is the business of society; 
we are simply contending it is scriptural, and therefore right. If 
they will turn to Acts xx. 28, they will find there is no mistaking 
the matter, since Paul commences his special address to the elders 
of the church at Ephesus by reminding them they were appointed 
" over " the " flock '^ by the " Holy Spirit," to " feed the church of 
God ;" and ends by emphatically pointing to his own example, and 
that, " so labouring," they should not live upon, but be able to assist 
and aid the weak, enforoin^ all by the savmg of Christ, that it is 
more blessed to be in a position to render help than to need it. (By 
the way, why is Paul's conduct, in this respect, now so seldom made 
the subject of commendation and encomium P) 

But Scripture, say our opponents, speaks of certain parties who 
liave a right to sustenance and support from the church. Just so ; 
but #ho were they P The apostles, in the first instance ; but their 
circumstances were so special, that no man ought now to ground 
his claim upon their right. 

Further. The way in which one of them waived it, and his rea- 
sons for BO doing, show that while he allowed the right on his own 
account, and found no fault with those who availed themselves of it, 
he evidently considered that, where such a course was possible, to 
preach the gospel " without money and without price " was more in 
accordance with its spirit, and suck servants more like their Master, 
who, while " He went about doing good," yet " had not where to 
lay His head." Now, one of the reasons why that apostle was so 
eminently successful in his labours was, no doubt, the self-denying 
and disinterested character of those labours. " We seek not yours, 
but you," he said ; and men understood and believed the doctrines 
from such lips. 

But we may be reminded that this passage refers to others 
besides the apostles, such as ApoUos, Timothy, Silas, Titus ; these 
appear to have been considered as having some claim for support 
upon the churches with whom they were for the titne being. We 
say, for the time being, because there is not the slightest evidence 
to prove they were ever located or " settled" in one place. Peculiar 
exigencies or special circumstances ought and did mduce them to 
remain longer in one place than another ; but their work was 
entirely that of a missionary or evangelist, and wherever Christ's 
followers were, they were commanded to assist and to sustain them. 
Such appears to have been the primitive practice ; and wherever a 
man is £)und with the qualifications, and labours of an evangelist, 
such all Christians should assist and support. 

But now the church pays its pastors to minister to those within, 
instead of seeking those who are without, and perishing for lack of 
knowledge. In concluding, " Theophylact" fails in an attempt to 
be merry, at the idea of an elder "working ten hours per day, 
visiting the sick, preaching twice on the sabbath," &c. It might be 
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icftorted, that all tliis in done ; and tliere are hundred and thousaads 
in this, our own land, who, as yiUage, local, or occasional pfreackers, 
do labour, '* say six days in tbe week, and ten hours per day," tatd 
y«t find time to prepare for preaching on the sabbath, conduct 
prayer meetinp in the w«ek, and do a large amount of what is 
usually considered the pastor's work; — but this reply, though 
logical, is not scriptural, fot the Scriptures never contemplate, or 
recognize, in any smgle passage, the concentration of all power, or 
the attending to all these duties, in a single person. The idea we 
are taught bv Paul, in his first letter to the church at Corinth 
specially, and also in many other places, is, that each individaal 
member should be appointed to, and undertake those duties in the 
church, for which by his peculiar gifts or endowments he is best 
fitted ; and so, out of mutual helpfulness and assistance, produce 
spiritual growth and well-being, both individually and collectively. 
Under this system, one visits the sick, another presides over the 
meetings of the church, and a third endeavours to comforf and 
console God*8 people under their trials and difficulties, while another 
preaches the glaa tidings to those still without. I need not say 
that, under such an arrangement, the sneer of " Theophylact" 
loses all its power 5 for if it be not only impossible for one man to 
perform all the duties of the executive, bot also unjust to expect 
him to do so, and at the same time follow a secular calliug for his 
livelihoood, yet it is neither impossible or unjust for the church to 
appoint a dozen members to perform these duties among them, 
and still support themselves and families. Further, in treating of 
** their claims upon the laity for support" — (by-the-bye, that term, 
"laity," savours more of Kome than Scripture) — " ^Iheophylact" 
appears not to be aware that in every case the persons spoKen of 
were engaged in missionary or evangelistic work ; and throughout 
the New Testament there is not the slightest trace of any officer 
having been paid permanently, or at stated periods, to preacn to any 
particular congregation. 

"Presbyter," in* his zeal, pushes this matter to a ridiculous 
extent, and tells us that Paul's injimction, " to count those who 
rule worthy of double * honour," means worthy of double fees. 
Unfortunately, I do not tmderstand Greek ; but, if it be so, it 
appears all in authority — elders, deacons, stewards, church- 
wardens, or whatever name the executive may be known by- 
should receive a salary, and the preacher twice as much ! Such 
shifts are men put to when they try to fit God's Word to human 
institutions, instead of shaping their course according to its 
XK>mmand8. 

That the ministers of the present day, in many cases, well earn 
the payment they receive, and in some instances deserve far more 
than they obtain, we cheerfully admit; but we contend that, 
according to Scripture, the chur<^ has no right to delegate to any 
one man the duties that God has intimated, both by plain directions 
in His Word, and the disposition of His gifbs among the members 
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should be engaged in l^ them for mutual edificatioa, 

he whole system of tlie one man stated minister is not so mnek 
** abused/' as an abuse from beginning to end. 

Having shown the inapplicabilily of the passages quoted to 
answer the end ^Mroposed, and that, eyeu where they do appear to 
forward our opponent's yiews» they refer to a elass entirely different 
to those to whom they are now applied, we |^roceed to point to a 
few passages which show that any such cUss in the Christian 
church is repugnant to all its spirit and teaehings. Christ himself 
tells us (Matt. xx. 25) that true greatness in the church comes not 
by " authority or d<»ninion," Imt by the humility which makea 
its possessor the servant of all. Again (Matt, xviii. 4)> we are 
positively forbidden to call our brethren " master" or " lord," such 
being an invasion of Christ's prerogative ; and gifted men in the 
church are expressly (Hrdered not to allow themselves to be called 
"rabbi." 

Do these men, who now make use of the various ecclesiastical 
titles, from " most reverend father," through the different grades, 
down to simply "rev.," ever attach a dennite meaning to these 
texts P And then, too, the monstrous fiction of the " indelibility" <k 
this so-called sacred (»rder. If a man be ordained or set apart, 
whether in the Episcopalian Church or among the Dissenters, and 
only stays long enough to prove his thorough incompetency for the , 
duties of the office, he thereby secures a right to use the titles so 
long as he shall live ; and as editor of a newspaper, teacher of a 
school, or aught else, parade his " rev." at the foot of his recom- 
mendations. 

We before adverted to the Apostle Paul's charges to the elders 
of the church at Ej^iesus. That as he had followed and strived to 
imitate his Master in impoverishing himself for the churdi, they 
were in like manner not to live on hut for the church, so that they 
might not be supported by, but support the wea^ So, in various 
other places, he alwavs speaks of the members of the church beii^ 
in a state of mutual dependence upon, and mutually helpful to each 
other ; not one word acKHit any headship, but that of Christ : " All 
ye are members one of another." 

Further, the style of address made use of by the apostles in their 
letters show that there could have been no " sacred order** in the 
primitive church. They are addressed to " the church," or those 
" called to be saints," or some other genend designation, indicative 
^f being sent direct to the whole body of members ; — indeed, a mode 
of address highly insulting to the " bishop," had such an officer, 
with modem privileges and duties, been in existence. In most 
cases, the officers were not named at all ; and where they are, it is 
alter the general address to the church, and always in the plural 
number. That Paul, and others, did not direct, his letters to the 
church through them,. we take as conclusive Ihat, in addressing the 
church genentlly, he addressed them too, that is, they were not 
above, but in the church. We bad intended to have brought. 
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from early elrarcli history, proof that oar view of the case 
correct, and also eyidence of the change wrought in the church by 
the introduction of the idea of a ** sacred order/' but lack of space 
forbids. Let the following suffice: — Tertullian, who lived in the 
second century, says : — " One is bishop to-day, another, to-morrow ; 
to-day, a deacon, to-morrow, a reader ; and he who is now a pres- 
byter, will be to-morrow again a layman ;" — showing reprehensible 
abuse of the power by the church, but also showing there was no 
idea of the ministry being a distinct order. 

Earlier still, jl.d, 96, Clement of Bome, in writing to the Corin- 
thian Church, says: — "It were sin to reject those who have 
faithfully discharged the duties of a bishop." He professes him- 
self willing to do "whatever they command him." This primitive 
bishop evidently did not consider himself as belonging to " sacred 
orders." All our great historians bear the same testimony. 

Gibbon says: — "Every church was a separate republic. The 
bishops were only considered the first of their equals." * ' The progress 
of ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the memorable distinction 
of laiti/ and clergy** Mosheim says : — " Every church consisted of 
the people and the ministers or deacons. Ine people were, un- 
doubtedly, the first in authority." " There reigned not only a 
harmony, but a perfect equality amongst the members of the Chris- 
tian churches." Neander : — " The essence of Christian community 
rested on this, — that no one individual should be chosen pre- 
eminent organ of the Holy Spirit, for the guidance of the whole." 
"Edification by the word was not assigned exclusively to one 
individual." "Peter and John place themselves in the same class 
with other teachers of the church, instead of claiming a place above 
them." " In the early apostolic church all arbitrary and idle 
distinctions of rank were unknown, and every office was considered 
simply with reference to the end it should subserve." Quoting 
Tertullian, he says : — " The Word of God and the sacraments 
were, by God's grace, communicated to all, and may therefore be 
communicated by all, as instruments of God's grace." " Travelling 
preachers of the gospel were warranted in expecting that those, for 
whose spiritual necessities they laboured, should provide for their 
bodily wants ; but it cannot be inferred from this that the case was 
the same with regard to the local officers of the church." 

But we have quoted enough to show that, in the earlier and 
purer state of primitive Christianity, there is no trace of it. But 
there is plenty of evidence to show where it came from. The idea 
of the Jewish priesthood, coupled with the lust of power, brought 
forth this sacerdotal notion ; and although less odious and arrogant 
than in times gone by, it is still a pest and a disease, enervating and 
rendering useless the efforts put forth for the salvation of the 
world ; an insult to the sacred character of God's royal priesthood ; 
and must and will pass away, along with ot^er corruptions intro- 
duced in the " dark ages," before the fuller blaze of gospel light, 
and clearer conception of primitive christian simplicity. 

Av Eldbb. 
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KRE THE PEINCIPLES OF THE FRE-RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS CORRECT P 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE. — I. 
" The world being inferior to the soul: bj reason whereof there is, agreeable to 
the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a ^nore 
absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of things.'' — Bacon, 

OuB position with reference to this question is not so much that of 
a propounder and advocate of art principles, as that of a defender of 
principles long established, and all but universally accepted, against 
the innovation of almost untried and little more than theoretic art 
dogmas. The Pre-Raphaelite school of painters is a birth of modern 
times ; its disciples are men living in our own day ; the productions 
of its artists have existed but a few years : whereas, on the other 
hand, the system of art to which this is antagonistic has been the 
growth of ages ; the accumulated experience of centuries has been 
its inheritance ; those heaven -inspired geniuses — the " great 
masters'* — ^have been its immortal exponents ; and the pride of our 
great picture 'galleries are its priceless produq^ions. J^ow, we do 
not by any means despise the theory under consideration, because 
it is an innovation upon a system that has been the development of 
ages :— we would the rather give it a kindly hearing on account of 
its youth and want of experience ;— "but, at the same time, we 
expect, and it must be admitted that we are not unreasonable in 
entertaining such expectations, that it shall be able to show some 
good, unquestionable ground for claiming a hearing ; that, asserting 
as it does its own superioritjr over the old, time-honoured, long- 
tested, and so grandly productive svstem of art, it shall have some 
powerful reasons, some incontestable facts, some irresistibly logical 
arguments, in support of its great pretensions. Now such, on 
examination, will be found to be wanting. There exists no great 
undiscovered principle of art which it has been the mission of this 
new school to reveal and illustrate. That which is the pervading 
doctrine of the system is nothing more n less than the exagger- 
ation into a servile imitativeness of nature, nchecked by discrimi- 
nating intellectual interpretation, of tha nafiect^d devotion to 
nature which has ever been most intense in the greatest painters. 

The Pre-Raphaelites claim, as their distinctive peculiarity, the 
•exactitude of their representation of nature; but this is not their 
peculiarity, so much as an overplus of exactitude, which, by excess, 
becomes mexact, — if we may oe permitted an assertion so parai 
•doxioal : — ^what we mean is this, that their imitation of nature s 
carried so far as to include what in nature is abnormal, and hence 
jstrictly speaJcing, unnatural. They not only reproduce all the* 
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minutiiB of nature in her healthy and beautiful developments, but 
with equal fidelity they delineate her defects, and, by so doing, 
they imagine that they are her ^thful pourtrayers; whereas, 
thej are but her libellers, and their productions are too often mere 
caricatures. 

In contradiction to this slavish imitativeness is that ideal inter- 
pretation of nature which, without indulging in flights of mere 
fancy, or hvpothetical creation, produces what is alike possible and 
perfect — what is in accordance with both physical and cesthetical 
law. ' Thus guided, have Titian, Michael Angelo, Bubens, Eaphael, 
—all, in fact, of the real art geniuses of the past, as well as the 
most noteworthy painters of modem time, — laboured. They have 
been true to nature, without being her slaves : while imitating the 
real, their ]^ncils have been permitted a due amount of ideal 
action ; the ideal, however, never supplementing nor contravening 
the real, but rather harmonizing its effects, or multiplying ito 
possible developments. We do not, of course, mean to assert thftt 
the great classical painters have always thus allowed imagination 
to M restrained by a due regard to the conditions of actu^ possi- 
bility. It is railier a notorious fact, that many of their works 
contain distortecl interpretations of the actual. What we insist 
imon is, that their noblest productions are those in which an 
abstract but not specific imitation of nature is given, — ^in which 
they are true to thi real, without being mere literal transcribers of 
phenomenal occurrence, but rather creators of such idealisms as are 
consistent with possibilities. It is this principle which we hold to 
be the only and true princinle of art production. All the finest aaid 
best paintings are in accoroance with it,— their worth being in pro- 
portion to such accordance. 

The following lines by Bailey, with reference to fiction, are 
equally applicable to the art of painting. We quote them, as 
enforcmg our remarks: — 

" True fiction hath in it a higher end 

Than fact; it is the possible compared 

With what is merely positive, and gives 

To the conoeptive soul an inner world, 

A higher, ampler hfaven, than that wherein 

The naiieos sun theraseives." 

Substitute the word painting for fiction, and these lines then 
express that art-doctrine which, when most thoroughly received 
and acted upOn, has ever led to the most perfect results— to the 
production of paintings truly ideal, by being ideally true— residts 
which have never been, and never can be achieved, by means of 
that laboured imitation of things with would-be photographic 
accuracy, which is the secret, according to Ituskin and nis d^iples, 
of the successful attainment of excellence of artistic effect. 

If mere copying be art, then will the camera soon supersede the 
artist's brain and hand. What a glorious era to Pre-Kaphaelites 
must have dawned these past few years ! Throughout the land by 
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thousandg are our photographers tranaferriiig to their portfolioe 
representationa of scenery, life, and action, which, for fidelity of 
minute delineation, can never be equalled, nay, not even approacned, 
in. accuracy, by a Michael Angelo. What chance, indeed, have the 
works of such painters as he, whose trees are of unreoogniaable 
species, of further enduring celebrity, seeing that now mote 
accurate portraitures of nature can be mechanically elaborated? 
What hope of s^u^cess can now animate the possessor of brains, in 
competition with the possessor of lenses P How futile for genius 
to attempt to surpass the photographer P 

It will be perhaps objected to these remarks, that they do not 
fairly deal with the subject. Yet we maintain tiiat all this is 
logical, deducible from the poremise afforded by Pre-Itaphaelite 
principles. If true art consists in an unqualified imitation or nature, 
then that system that most efifectually achieves this is the system, 
par excellence, of art production, and the results, so obtained, must 
necessarily be the noblest works of art. Yet how palpably is this 
opposed to fact. The ^eatest paintings are not those in whidi 
nature is most strictly miitated, but rather those which, without 
containing what is impossible in nature, are products, in the truest 
sense, of poetical imagination — being thoroughly ideal, without 
beinj5 in any wise unreal — ^the joint result of duly-balaiLced per- 
ception and conception. 

Coleridge has truthfully^ said, that ''Painting is a something 
between a thought and a thing." Without presenting to the spec- 
tator either the mythical and fantastic vagaries of thought on the 
one hand, or on the other the crude and material aspect presented 
by things, genuine painting takes the happy mean, toning down, by 
the refining influence of thought, whatever m things may, by harsh- 
ness or obtrusive self-assertion, offend ; inspiring matter witii a 
certain vitality, hj the active force of mind ; by the divinity of idea, 
giving to mere fact a moral purpose, otherwise latent and unde- 
veloped; and so effectuating far higher and noblep ends than could 
by any possibility reward the efforts of either imajjination or imita- 
tion, working singly, and unaided by each other's influence. 

" Like perfect music unto noble words," 

does imagiDation harmonize itself to material existence. However 
much words of themselves may be intrinsically melodious, whatever 
special excellence their relative arrangement may have, whatever 
adi^tability to a designed purpose is theirs, whatever may be the 
truth or beauty of the thought they embody, — there yet remains a 
phase of charm which musical utterance gives — a new presentation, 
which in no way interferes with any of the existing specialities, but 
the rather makes each more prominent, at the same time preventing 
their obtrusiveness by the addition of a before unrealized attrac- 
tiveness. Thus, too, it is in the representation of the natural 
phenomena which surround us : a similar relationship subsists 
between matter and mind. All nature abounds at times with vivid 
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beauty, From the contour and tint of one of Eve's daughters to 
the microscopic feathery down of a moth's wing — from wie grand 
and towering forest tree to ^e minute moss — from the foaming 
billows of Old ocean to the trickling silver thread of a purling 
streamlet — from the many-varied and ever-shifting clouds to the 
calm repose of the tranqiul landscape^'-subjects ever new and ever 
different may be selected, which, faitmully copied, will jrield pictures 
of rare beauty and excellence; — and yet there remains untried 
another phase by which that beauty and excellence may increase 
manifold. Let their utterance be not that of a mere mechanical 
reproduction, but let mind — ^that noblest of all God's works — 
exercise imagination — that noblest of all mental endowments — and 
guide by its superior agency the imitating pencil, — then will all 
the beauties and excellencies of nature shme forth on the glowing 
canvas, more beauteous and more excellent, the specialities neither 
totally merged into common loveliness, nor isolated into individual 
distinctiveness, but harmonized and intensified into a perfect and 
concordant whole. Like the new charm which words acquire, 
when musically uttered, is that gained in painting by the agency 
of imagination. 

Painters are pencil poets. Without i)oetry, their efforts, however 
true to fact, have no just claim to the rank of paintings. They 
lack the very essential of art. Painters must be poets, and, like 
poets, they must possess by birth the poetical faculty. No amount 
of practice at the mechanical elaboration of copies will ever produce 
in the ungifted the spirit of poesy. Seeing tnat such is the case, 
how can the principles of that school of painters be correct, which 
bases its labours upon the assumption that the truest art is that of 
the best copyist P The principles of the Pre-Raphaelites seem to us 
so absurd and unreasonable, that we await with some curiosity the 
arguments that its supporters will bring forward in this debate. 
Our remarks have been confined to one aspect of the question, but 
that which, in our opinion, is the vital point of the doctrine under 
discussion. We feel confident that the candid reader will affree 
with us in deeming the principles of the Pre-Eaphaelite scho<3 of 
painters to be incorrect. E. M., JuN. 



The sense of our ignorance, or at least of our limited knowledge, 
may be itself a preservative against scepticism ; for it should teach 
us to confine our conclusions within the limits of that knowledge ; 
and to make the evidence that we can comprehend the ground of 
our belief of what we caimot.— TF. Danhy, 

There are some conclusions that solve everything without ex- 
plaining anything. Such is our reference to supreme will and 
power, to supply our want of efficient causes, and our inability to 
reconcile apparent contrarieties. — Ihid, 
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IS THE HOUSE OF LOEDS, IN ITS EXISTENCE AND 
OPEEATIONS, BENEFICIAL TO THE COUNTEYP 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLE.— III. 

OuB country is, in its requirements as in its antecedents, 
peculiarly separate from other countries ; therefore, we cannot 
fairly reason by comparison. Commerce has been and is dis- 
tinctively in the hands of the people, and commerce has been and 
is the heart and soul of our international prosperity. The devotees 
of one god cannot be the priests of another; and the people of 
England, deep in commercial pursuits, cannot painstakingly 
develop and foster political law. A legislative body, therefore, 
is a necessity ; and of a necessity, too, must that body be, to a 

Seat extent, abc^ve the chance of revolution. Therefore have we a 
ouse of Peers, which acts as the conserver and guardian of our 
national politics. Removed from the tumult and constant mutation 
of the Commons, it is, and always has been, the haven of our poli- 
tical principles. Therefore, in its existence, it is beneficial to our 
country, as a city of refuge is a benefit to the falsely accused, or a 
fortress a benefit to a beleaguered army. 

The people of England m the aggregate,— we speak honestly, 
and from unbiased observation, — are not acute, not even reasoning 
politicians ; but are the easily blindfolded followers of either poli- 
tical clowns or political sages — the sage and the clown changing 
places, in the people's judgment, as measures sweetly delusive or 
nonestly offensive are proposed or carried. Our voters are readily 
cajoled into capricious extremes. To-day the people hate, and to- ' 
morrow love, a Peel ; to-day bless, and to-morrow will not bless — 
a jaunty PaJmerston. They vote a true man or a hjrpocrite to Par- 
liament, giving preference always to the one who would undertake 
to'^* make a coat to fit the moon in all her changes." ' 

Such being the case, is it not advisable that true men, lovers of 
their country — clever, eloquent, manly — should be, as opportunity 
offers, removed from the chance of displacement by the whim of a 
constituency, and elevated to a seat of dignity and authority in the 
councils of the State P Such are our recent elevations to the Peerage, 
whatever in a corrupt age may have been the case. Our opponents 
should not ^harp on the one string of " favouritism," and aver that 
the House of Lords is a house of madequates. Many men are now 
in the House who have got there by hard work. Such a mode is 
becoming ike one by which |>eerages, as well as all other honours, 
shall only be attainable. In its judicial character, as fairly shown 
by B. S., the House of Lords is of inestimable value to the country. 
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In its attachment to, almost assimilation with, the Crown, it is the 
mainstay of our system of monarchy — a system unassailable, and 
altogether upraised above malice and reproach. In its integrity, 
removed by wealth, education, and a high sense of honour, above 
the taint of corruption, it is, on the whole, an example to the nation 
of manliness and of truth. Is it possible, then, that a body of men 
whose fxistence is not in any way detrimental to private interest, 
and whose operations are admowkdged to be necew^ury, can be voted 
by thinking, reasoning, honest men, an evil to their country P 

It is curious to observe how men, who study the nature of politics, 
necessarily change their belief as their knowledge increases. Young 
men are e«nerally rabid Democrats; graducdly, as they become 
awake to the actual in life, ihej grow tcSerant ; and by-and-bye we 
see them, ripe in yean and in judgment, advocates of liberty at a 
science, not as a <&eam. 

True liberty consists in obedience — not obedience to tyrants, but 
to MEN ; — ana for men of |>osition, intellect, and wealth to have a 
voice in swaying the desires of the multitude, is nothing bat 
honourable and just. 

It seems very like fox and grapes style for " Brutus" to talk of 
what the Lords have — salaries, honours, emoluments. Such raillery 
is as fjEtr from argument as is often declamation from truth. '' Brutus 
does not reason, but declaims against E. E., who has reasoned, and 
reasoned well. *' Brutus" defeats himself. He says, " Nearly half the 
members of the Commons are the nominees or relatives of the Lords. 
In the counties the voter never dreams of exercising his judgment 
in opposition to his landlord." Enough ! If our Lower House holds 
men who have been criminally allowed hff the people to enter that 
House — ^if Esau thus, for the sake of a good uurm or a Eve-pound 
note, sells his birthright, then let us away from confiding wholly in 
such people or their sham representatives, and let us look up to an 
assemoljr, met, not after passionate struggle, or low, bending, 
hypocritical submission, but met in the conscioufi pride of inde- 
pendence and integrity. 

Cicero says, that of all madmen they are the maddest, who, in a 
firee state, so conduct themselves as to be feared. The Lords do 
not bend to the whims of our momentary passions. They have 
acted latterly with muck decision, but with much coolness and 
business-like method. On the other hand, the people force th^ 
representatives in the Commons into accordance with their not 
unfrequently irrational desires. The Commons fear the people, 
and are fooled by the people. "Who can deny this P It is, there- 
fore, doubly necesasary that there ^ould both exist and act an 
assembly above influence, above fear, and above suspicion. 

L'Ouvrier, in his halfway arguments against ^b Lords, does 
nothing more than gpve us the cream of our good friend John 
Bright 8 arguments, imitated in ehaJk and water. How it would 
bepossible to have an Upper House on different principles and of a 
di£&rent status to our House of Lords, is evidenti doubdess, to him. 
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bat not at all patent to ns. He speaks of the fettras which, in our 
present ig^stem, destroy the efficiency of King, Lords, and Com* 
mons. What are the fetters P and Wiiat is the ^ood of which we 
are depriyed P America is the only parallel which can be placed 
beside us, and its constitution is fererish, instance its trieBnial 
madness. What system, then, can be laid down as better than 
our present one P None has as yet been propounded ; and until 
some sudi system has been proved, as well as theorized, our con- 
clusion must be, that that pari of the whole, known as the House 
of Lords, is, both in its existence send operations, beneficial to the 
country. Iona. 

-NEaATlVJt ABTICLB. — III. 

With pleasure we resume our task ; the more so, because in these 
pages the virulence of party spirit has no place. It is a conflict of 
opinion, without bitterness, in which we by di£ferent processes seek 
the best form of truth and justice. 

Although our thesis assumes a direct opposition to the statu quo, 
we are anxious not to be misunderstood, for nothing can be former 
from our intention than to advocate such violent changes as should 
result in anarchy and revolution ; but rather to assist in the further 
development of the fundamental principle of our glorious consti- 
tution, — its inherent power of progressive development towards 
peifec^ion. The student of En^ish history will not fail to have 
observed this phase of our political existence, running, like a silver 
thread of beauty, through all the life-facts of our fath^land. 

The historic page presents a constant conflict between progressive 
liberty, ponservatism, and retrogression towards absolutism. It is 
not to our present purpose we should determine what proportions 
of our political organization have been derived to us from the 
various stocks which have formed the great English nation of to-day ; 
it is sufficient for us to know that from ihe Saxon Witenagemot, the 
Midid Synod, the great council of the Norman monarchs, and 
from the cabinet councils of modem tunes, combined with the 
Lords and Commons, — all in their legitimate action prove that all 
constituted authorities legislate and riSe by and for the great body 
of the people, who are emphatically designated, tAe sovereign people. 
Than tnis, no fact or principle, whether considered as a matter of 
history, or a ^[uestion of philosophy, is more palpably prominent to 
the inquirer in the re^ns of pohtics. In the Witenagemot, the 
people were called to give advice, and pecuniary and military assist- 
ance to their chief executive ; in the Michel Synod, the landed pro- 
prietors were called to render the same services for themselves, 
their neighbours, and their servants, clearly establishing the prin- 
ciple of representation. The ^eat council of the Norman kings 
still further led forth this prmciple of representation, distinctly 
caUlng, by name and by choice, great and good men to advise and 
help the king. The existence of the courts for the county, the 
hundred, and the tything, exhibit this jnineiple most emphatically. 
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« 

It was not long ere the ability of all men called or appointed to 
this royal council, weakened by intostine struggles and improvidence, 
became less competent to bear the charges mcumbent u^on those 
attending the court and council; hence the representatiyes and 
the represented were frequently found praying to be released from 
what to them, in those impoverished times, was a great burden. A 
matter of no small importance this, as showing a turning point in 
the principle upon which subsequent organizations of the council of 
the xing were formed. By these means, the great and wealthy 
proprietors were called and appeared in the councils for themselves, 
and!^ the less wealthy proprietors of land appeared by represen- 
tation, being chosen by their counties, their burghs and corporate 
bodies empowered by charter to advise the king. Such, then, is 
the outline of those circumstances by which two separate bouses 
were formed into one parliament, constituting the great council of 
the royal power, — ruling so happily the greatest empire which this 
fair earth has ever witnessed upon her thronged surface. Space 
permits not our entering upon the details of all these circum- 
stances ; we therefore refer the student for fuller detail, and the 
most exact information, to the following works : — Creasy. " On the 
Constitution;" Brougham's " Political Jrhilosophy;" Lieber's "Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government;" Hallam's "Constitutional History;" 
Palgrave's " English Commonwealth ;" Guizot's " History of Ite- 
presentative Government ;" and Constant's " Cours de Politique 
Constitutionelle." ' 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be apparent that to return to 
a representative House of Lords would only be a return to the 
original on which it has been founded ; would be conservatism of 
the truest, most perfect type, as it would tend to give aU the power 
of governing all ; to give all a voice in making the laws by which 
all are governed ; ana, further, would most justly and in reality 
give to ^l a power in the judicial capacity of the House of Lords, 
with the least possible inconvenience to the administration of equal 
justice to all Hie integral portions of this commonwealth, and 
thereby ensuring that great principle of Magna Charta, "that 
justice shall neither be bought nor sold," being more uprightly and 
truthfully carried out in its mtegrity. 

Exception cannot be taken to this on the spround that the House 
of Lords has enjoyed the hereditary privilege to legislate and 
exercise the highest legal power through so many ages, that it 
would be inflicting a wrong on them now to take this power from 
that House; because we should reply, we do not advocate any 
change in the functions of the House of Lords, but simply question 
its existence, as at nresent constituted, by wishing its constitution 
to be more accordant with its original intention, and present 
requirement^, viz, — that it should be representative of the people ; 
and, in the second place, we should reply, — The House of Lords, 
as at present constituted, has no claim to ancient rights and privi- 
leges in this sense, since about four-fifUis of its present members 
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Kte parvenus of the last century and a half, and only a few solitanr 
cases can be dated back further than the great Eevolution of 1688. 
We thus object to the existence of the House of Lords, because it 
is hereditary, which is contrary to its original constitution, and to 
the present requirements of the nation. 

The operations of the House of Lords are to be considered as a 
present fact. Great honour is doubtless due to those great men of 
past times who, in their struggles to preserve their own freedom, 
and perpetuate their own power in the State, have of necessity done 
much to ameliorate the condition, both civil and religious, of their 
humbler fellows, — the back-bone and sinews of the State. Two facts 
tend materially to make the present House of Lords injurious in 
its operations. First,— it is hereditary ; second, — its members are so 
far removed by their wealth above and beyond their fellow-coun- 
trymen, that they are naturally and necessarily incompetent to 
comprehend and feel the wants and necessities of the great bulk of 
the people. Hence their legislation and judicial action is of neces- 
sity contrary to the well-being of the community ; self, not the 
common good of all, being their dominant motive to action. We do 
not assign these remarks as applicable to any sinffle individual in 
the Upper House, but affirm die principle as true of the system by 
which the House is constituted. Facts are not wanting in illus- 
tration of this, e. g, — the Beform Bill of 1832 ; the Paper Duty, of 
recent date ; and many others, familiar to every reader of history. 

With R. R., we agree that two houses differently constituted, and 
a royal executive having a voice in the legislative power of the 
State, have proved, under the happy circumstances of national 
existence, the best form of government this earth has seen, — the 
best form, as conducing to the greatest amount of liberty to the 
subject, with the greatest amount of security to property. Jdthough 
we give a great share of the honour to our admirable constitution, 
as producing these beneficial results, we are far from considering 
this as the sole cause of all our happiness and prosperity. Doubt- 
less much of this success is to be attributed to the climate of the 
coimtry, to the temperament of the people, to their origin, to the 
mixture of so many and so various races, so intimately mterwoven 
in every home and family. 

If we do convince the readers of the British Controversialist 
that our proposition is true, we do not necessarily prove that an 
aristocracy is not beneficial to the country, as B. K. would have us 
believe. Indeed we do not see the propriety of his remarks on this 
point at all, nor their applicability to tne point at issue ; for if we 
prove that A and B are equal, and admit i^t X and T are equal 
also, we do not prove that A and X are equal, or that B and Y are 
the same thing. Thus an aristocracy may be beneficial to the 
country, and yet have no special place or power in the legislative 
functions of the State. Again, an hereditary legislature may exist, 
and yet be separate and distinct from the aristooraoy. Still further, 
a weallhy aristocracy may be,jper <f» beneficial to the oountry, but 
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stLoh an aristocraey may have legislative functions, and yet it may 
perform those functions nniformly to the injury of the country ; the 
ideas and subjects, for which these terms stand, are separate and 
distinct; therefore either may exist without the other, there being 
no natural or necessary connection between the one and the other. 

The progressive extension of the suflfrage for the election of 
members to the House of Commons is held by R. E. to be a valid 
argimient in favour of the House of Lords. On the contrary, 
we contend that the progressive extension of the present system 
of electoral franchise will, of necessity, produce such a system of ' 
antagonism amongst all classes, if the House of Lords is continued 
in its present condition and operations, as must, of necessity, cause 
the utter annihilation of the House of Lords ; because the con- 
servatism of that House has become perfect obstructiveness, and of 
necessity alienates the friends of order and progressive liberty ; 
this ultimately assumes the shape of popular antagonism, which, at 
its culminating point, is irresistible for evil, sweeping away, as 
wil^ an overwhetning torrent, the obstruction to its progress, and, 
mayhap, therewith many time-honoured and much-loved institutions 
of our fatherland. 

True conservatism is timely reformation, and adaptation of things 
to suit the progressing conaition of mental, moral, and material 
oiv^ization in the commonwealth. 

That conservatism which is ironbound to class and self, is fettered 
ynih the millstone about its neck, and is cast into the sea of anarchy 
and revolution, surely and certainly as the fates. Bourbonistic 
conservatism is the type, a revolutionized Italy is the result ; let 
those who would lose by such a result read the pa^e of current 
history now unfolding, aright, and discharge those auties their high 
station imposes upon them, in the light of God*s truth and of Groa's 
providential dealings with the nations of the earth. Timely conces- 
sions in favour of liberty confer happiness upon all, and consolidate 
the security of all ; but liberty withheld, right and justice refused, 

§lace thorns in the coronet of aristocracy, and diffuse misery and 
eath among the myriads of proletaires. 

The peerage, as a means by which royalty confers honour upon 
the meritorious, is not of necessity connected vrith the legislative 
and judicial ftmctions of the House of Peers. A peer is a peer 
without legislative and judicial functions as well as with them ; and 
tliis is recognised in the existence of those Irish and Scotch peers 
who have no seat in the legislature ; therefore the honour is equally 

Seat, independent of the legislative and judicial duties of the 
ouse itseln - ^ 

The existence of prelatical peers is an anomaly in our legislature, 
which we could scarcely expect to be extenuated in these pages ; 
but it seems R. R. has temerity equal even to that. What possible 
connection a christian minister, in his clerical character, can have 
with ihe hereditary legislation of this or any other country, we 
eat&not conceive. The duty of the christian minister is to convert 
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souls, and establish them in their faith ; but that they should^ ex 
officio, be members of the hereditary legislature, is a remnant of the 
dark ages of intolerance, bigotry, and persecution, when men 
believed, prayed, and praised Grod accordmg to the dictum of the 
law, in fear of the dungeon and the faggot. This certainly is one 
of the dark spots upon the Christianity of the nineteenth century. 
May we hope that His law may be more truly learned and acted 
upon by us m the future, and may l^at impressive declaration of His 
smk deep into all our hearts, " My kingdom is not of this world." 

We would inform E. R. that we are not opposed to aristocratic 
societies, nor to a House of Peers ; but to the existence and 
operations of the present House of Peers, as now constituted. He 
confuses all possible combinations of aristocratic societies and Houses 
of Peers with the present one. We can conceive of a possible House 
of Peers, representing the property and education of the country, 
with some approximation to perfection ; and we believe this to be 
possible only by means of election. Commoners should, as now, be 
eligible for election to the House of Commons ; but Peers only 
should be eligible for election to the House of Lords. Thus l^e 
honour of the aristocracy would be intact, and only the best be chosen 
to legislate and judge ; while those popularly designated ** imbe- 
ciles," " incurables," obstructives," would be pursuing their various 
hobbies, perhaps in a harmless manner, in some secluded spot, 
remarkable for the wealth of its owner, rather than for the heavy , 
charges it is called upon to sustain while maintaining him at a dis- 
tance, discharging the onerous duties of the House of Incurables. 

Our space forbids we should expose the frivolities and fallacies of 
B. S. on the present occasion ; we therefore reserve the castigation 
he so justly merits until our reply at the close of this debate. 
Meanwhile, we trust he will make good use of the grace afforded 
him, and repent of all his sins, boui of omission and commission 
too ; remembering, friend B. S., that 

^ Thou xnayyt repent, 
And one bad act, by many deeds well done, 
Mayst cover.** 

L'OUVBI^B. 



OUGHT THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN AGEI- 
CULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, AND COMMERCIAL 
PURSUITS, TO BE ENCOURAGED? 

AFFIBMATTVE ABTICLE. — lU. 

Mb. Ebitob, — ^Although, as a female, I am not accustomed to 
argue in these pages with those specimens of humanity calling 
1861. 
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thennelTefl men, who bare adopted tlie oppoBite^sidO'of ihia meB^- 
tion^ I may claun, from your' known impaxtkdit^r, an indnlffeat 
hearing, while pleading for the "sofber sex," their ability, their 
independence, and their dignity. 

Those who have that nnmaDliness^ that pettmess of nature, to 
wish women endnded from the many sources of employment fi^d 
to her nature and capabilities) should be banished, to emoy ihmr 
propensity for bachelorhood in some uninhabited island, or bo 
doomed to be buried alive in some dreary hermitage, far away frcnn 
the cirilizing influences of female sooietj* The landliness of your 
heart, and the many courtesies manifested towards the ladies 
through the ^ges of this Serial, incline me to believe that jon will 
look with figtvour upon the affirmative of this question, if your 
inflezibie sense of justice will not allow you to beoonw an advoeste 
of our cause while it is under debate. I wiU put the^matter to you, 
sir, seriously, as a married gentlemui, one, of oourse, who loves 
womankind, and actively favours oveiy means of msing,*. ennobling, 
and beautiffing the fair flowers of humanity, — do you not thinkit is 
necessary that a commissicm of lunaey should sit upon the nega^ve 
writers on this question P They may possess corpore sano, but they 
are certainly deficient in mens sana; the former they certainly 
have derived from their mothers' care ; the latter hemg a matter 
of personal culture, there is no wonder they are deficient in that 
qudity. 

Dear me ! I can scarcely conceive it possible that anything calling 
itself a man could ever think it gallant or valiant to crush the 
fragile' form of woman, blight her hopes, or deprive her of any 
source of honest toil — of independent labour. But the many con- 
ceited walking tailors* dummies one meets with in every crowded 
citjr, most likely, would be mean enough for anythinff now-a-days. 
It is a pity they don't know what we women think of them ; they 
would not strut with so much pride and vain^glory if they did. 
Well, it is to be hoped they may grow wiser as they grow older. 
There is surely plenty of room for it. 

You will please imderstand, sir, I am not one of those who are 
sneeringly called " strong-minded women ;" but I am one of Uiose 
who can look a question of social life calmly in the face in a com- 
mon sense way. I would not wish women to occupy the place 
nature designed for man. I am no Amazon ; the senate, the bar, 
the army, and the church are not fit and proper places for a female 
to be employed in; but watchmaking, engraving, art-painting, 
writing, both in law and in commerce, con^>osing type, maldi^ 
jewellery, in most of its brandies, fine a^ manufactures generally, 
and the thousand and one light employments and trades necessary 
to the highly artificial society in ^niich we live, are all more suita- 
ble to the delicacy, taste, and finer skill of the female, than the 
rough boorishness of the masculine community. Who will for one 
moment say that the use of the needle is proper emplo3rment for 
man P the man milliner should be a memory of^fhe past, not a faet 
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o^ to-day. As far as I can* understeBd^v few hkvB; ih% temecitry tO' 
4H>giie^ tmit this elaes of ttedts^ ia sfstalile.to men; bid; men bekig^ 
«dfieflH»d' t(9^ 1^«m, and so maoh and so many d^sencknat upon thmx* 
labour, great diflcnll^ is nee^sMrily presented toaay one^innoYatiim. 
imon the estaMisked order.of tkings« Vested interests- are conatantu 
dnienlties to be metwith in. the progress of social relbnners. 

Oh 1 how possible it is for the great to fall. Only to ihink that. 
'*^ L*Otivrier/' that old friend and defends of the ladies, to whomv 
we have looked with confidence many jeaxsi, frcan habit, aaonr. 
nattmil adTOcate and plecut^rdn all social qnestions, — l^t he^shoold 
fdrsake us, «id make common canse witii the we4k, the yatn, smi. 
theMvolouaof his sex^ in^ their -attempts to depriyens of rights and. 
to- degrade nsi Well, l^ere is no trusting man at aU; at leaat^ 
woman can find no constancj^ equal to her own amc»g masculine.- 
natures^ Tlie poetsnd alhisiona of "L'Ouvrier" to flie peculiar 
importasee of tins question, and to^the maay yirtttes^of the femaldt 
churaoter; as exhibited in her daily walk and couFersation, axe just 
what we could expect from our old friend. And so far we think 
him to be himself, to be giving free expression to his own feelings ; 
but a. change comes over the spirit of the dream, and he adroitly 
^pg into the track of our adversaries. He says : " Trade employ- 
ments for females are fraujo^t with many evils of a serious nature." 
Tme; and so is life; but wo do not, therefore, sajf that females- 
ahoukl be deprived of life. Such a course would, extirpate the 
entire species ; but is a no less clear lo^cal conclusion, sir, in the< 
one case than in the other. If an evil exists, must we oommit 
another evil ? or correct the evil complained of, by removing tilie- 
evil itself, not by committing another evil in addition thereto? 

That females are employed at too early an age, and are too nraoh 
exhausted, physically and mentally, by the labours to which they 
are now applied, is a truth undoubtedly ; but here " L'Ouvrier 
faUa into tne same error a^ain. I would reply, Correct the evil by 
.removing; it ; do not Annihilate the good wita which it is associated*. 
and whidli is abused by the very presence of thai evil being, asso* 
dated, with it. It is a mere obHquity of mental vision to confound, 
the good with the evil, and banish both togeiker, while it is posttble- 
to separate them, and retain the good. Socicd life of neoeesity- 
aggregates numbers of both sexes together; but we should not 
<TOstroy social life, with all its comforts^ conveniences, and* 
advantages, because human depravity distils moral poisons vHiere 
only mutual help, joy, and happiness, are designed by an all- wise 
Providence. The love of dress, pride of self, sinful, pleasures, and' 
man's flattery, are not only found to affect t^e poor artisan female, 
but equally apply to every position in which the feebler sex is 
found ; ther^ore, that cannot be a valid reason for objecting to the 
enjoyment of females in commercial labour. 

Then " L'Ouvrier's *' application of the pet principle of political 
economy — the supply and ih» depiand theory — to thia caae just 
amounts to nothing. If there was no demand: for female laborn^ 
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the supply would be directed into other channels by a neces- 
sity of nature, since all must liye ; and if one means or earning a 
liTelihood failed, another must be sought ; and if men were reiQly 
displaced by women in any field of mbour, and more profitaUe 
employment could not be found by the men elsewhere, then men 
and women would of necessity compete with each other in the same 
fidd of labour, and the race would be to the strongest, while the 
weak would go to the wall ; and you know, sir, who would be tiie 
sufferers in such a contest. 

"A Factory Clerk" very wisely inti'odaces his remarks by a 
practical applicati(m of the lo^ic of exclusion, by which he cuts off 
the agricultural and commercial phases of this question, and nar- 
rows his ground of debate to the phase presented by its manufac- 
turiDg relations. 

I would agree with him that female employment in manufactures 
should not be preferred to male employment as a rule, for domestic 
duties are her special yocation ;* but this is a fair admission, on his 

* Yfith reference to the discharge of domestic duties bj yonog females, and 
their proper home edacation for such daties, I cannot do better than append a ftw 
extracts from the experience of Miss Martineau. She formed a school, four years 
■go^ at Norwich, for the education of jonng females upon a wise plan, to fit them 
for the duties which their station in life devolved upon them.* With what success 
her e£forts were crowned, we shall see from her own words: *'She had heard it 
said that the girls of the present day were over-educated, and rendered unfit or 
unwilling, on leaving school, to perform the every-day duties of home, and also . 
that the race of good servants was becoming extinct. Her object was not, how- 
ever, to form a training school for servants, but to give the opportunity for gaining 
a good education, * with the addition of plain sewing, mending, and cutting out; 
and also (what every mother was made to nnderstimd when putting her child to 
achool) such practical acquaintance with housework, that every girl might know how 
a house should be kept, and should acquire habits which would hereafter make all 
the difference between a tidy and happy home or the reverse.' Here was the very 
thing the mothers of poor families say they want; and as every sensible person, . 
whatever their condition may be, knows is nally required. Society does not want 
fimcy work, nor crinolining, nor hairdressing, nor penny romance reading, nor 
flirting, but a knowledge of home duties, in the children of the poor. Miss Marti- 
neau most wisely and generously endeavoured to impart that knowledge in her 
school. And now, sir, your readers shall bear what this worthy lady tells of her 
experience. '* I was not prepared to find," she says, " that the class of parents I 
had to do with would apparently accept the education, but make every excuse to 
evade the industrial work, or keep their daughters away when it was to be done, 
and threaten to remove them if the household duties were required of them. In 
corroboration of this latter fact, I may observe that twenty-three girls have been 
taken away from the school expressly because they would not do the household 
work. This practice has now gone to such a length, that my object has been 
defeated. I have therefore determined to close the schooL Whether,** continues 
Miss Martineau, ^ in the present day the girls are allowed to determine for them- 
selves what they shall or shall not do, or whether the paraits are too proud to 
recognize such industrial work as a duty belonging to their children, it is not for 
me to decide. I can only act upon the result. I repeat, I should willingly have ; 
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part, tliat it is right she should be employed so under some circum- 
stances. This is the utmost I would contend for ; and I am sure all 
sober thinkers entertain the same opinion with myself— woman was 
made as a " helpmeet for man " not as his dependent, his slave. 

That the pecuniary inducement to send children, whether boys or 
girls, to work at too early an age operates against the proper edu- 
cation of such children is an evil, I admit ;^ but the evil is possible to 
be corrected without depriving females of an honest source of income. 
The same line of argument would also apply to the males. It is, by 
this line of argument, an evil to employ men in manufactures, because 
they are sent too young to their labour, in order that their parents 
may derive additional comforts from the ** ninepence or shilling " 
per week their boy may earn by his labour. There is a homely 
saying in our country, ** What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander ;" but in "A Factory Clerk's" locality, may be, feathered 
geese are so few that he cannot see or feel the force of such an 
apophthegm; but you, sir, being, as all editors are, ubiquitous, 
know aU these things most familiarly. 

Then as to the tendency to be free from restraint, induced by the 
feelmg of independence, and aU the consequent evils. All these are 
evils in the social system, and resxdt from the imperfect moral 
education of the female, not from the employment itself. Now, I 
would ask " A Factory Clerk" what there is, in any or all of llie 
duties devolving upon a female in the factory with which he is asso- 
ciated, to tmfit her for cooking her husband's food, washing his 
linen, and making his home comfortable, if she has received a 
proper measure of home education, and is not allured by her male 
associates to go beyond the bounds of decorum in her intercourse 
with the world P Of course, no woman will argue — at least, I shall 
not — ^that married women ought to be employed in trade labour of 
any kind ; because every man is bound to provide a home and due 
sustenance, with a fair prospect of its continuance, before he under- 
takes the responsibilities of a husband: thus you will perceive I 
push ** A Factory Clerk's" logic of exclusion a step further than he 
does, and narrow the question to unmarried females. And, in con- 

oontimied the plan, had I not met with disconragemeot and opposition from th« 
parents. I wished also to have given some practical lessons in cookinfc and 
domestic economy, and offered three dinners a week for lOd., but was told the 
parents conld not afford this, their small share of the cost of food. Had the 
amount spent on crinoline, crochet, or fancy work been thns applied, a lasting 
benefit would have resulted. I still look with pleasure on some bright exceptions 
to the general failure, aod can only sincerely hope that the lessons received will be 
remembered." I feel assured in my own mind, sir, that the evils resulting to 
society from the unwise repugnance to domestic duties, both by mothers and 
daughters, in the education of the daughters themselves, and the foolish preference 
made by both for commercial labour, that the daughters may indulge in finery, 
and bring more money home to their parents, are far greater than from every other 
aoorce connected with our social system. — ^D. M. 
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>€faBioii, I iraiild say, itiut wiih a proper faome education, moml, 
intellectoalr and physical— ^witb* a me measure of kibonr, both j» to- 
•qaantity, time,and intensity — female employment is a^beaefit to the 
indiTid«al, an adfantage to oommeree, and promotes the naitioiial 
mfAfaxe ; and that it is the duty of every rigbt^^minded maai and 
^wi>man to do their duty, by encouraging it for good, and restrakung 
the evik^hich false riews, false «ducfdion, bad habits, andvsiaM 
propensities have added to tlie good all the sons and daughters of 
our native land have derived from it. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, jon will Jdndly excuse any inooherenoe in these 
too lengthy remarks, and.attribu4e my errors to my over-zeal, not to 
a deficiency of feeling for my fellow»^<»:kers, nor to anv disremeot 
for those goodJaiearted nnen who wish the £iir sex weU, but havse 
«uoh a rough way of showing it, that their love ean^earcdy be dis- 
iinguished irom liateed. I only wish they could see a ^rue picttwe 
of memselves irom the female point of view ; I am sure i^oy woiM 
^s^ver .need to be asked to alter . ^eir mode of manifestasLg thfiir 
love by Dinah Mob«ib. 

SnotvfiMs, 

KBOATIVE XBTICLS. — IH. 

^?HE question on which we are invited to ^ve an opinkai JOMst 
-ksve a special interest to ^bH our reaiteB. As a social question^ 
etery :member of society wi91 be anxious to see it fairly and tl'uth- 
^IcQly discussed ; and, docabtlesfl, someadcUticmal zest will be givento 
1^ -writers, pro and ctm., firom a feeling that the persoas most deeply 
eencemed are watching 4ihe touraament with «nxk)»a interest. 

33iere is very much to be said on both^sidesof this question; 
^t when all is eaid, I :have a confident hope :i^at, on earefiil ombl- 
widemtsdn, ours wHl be pronounced thoside on^whioh the truth will 
'j>e found. Our leader has been accused of narrowing the limits of 
•tiM question by eomftning his :attimtion principally to mcMrried 
wromen; whereupon his aocoser refers only to the Jiarger mass of 
ifonaies who are found ''between the door of tiie -sohool^houBe and 
/tiie hymeneal altar df the church,*' and narrows the limits of our 
question in another direction. We cannot think, as our opponents 
seem to do, that there is no difference between the powers of the 
iwxes, and that G^d meant *^ ^e weaker vessel" (as Sonptose 
terms woman) to bu'fiet with every commerdal storm, - and «w* 
CBssfcdly cope with any stratagem and trick in business. 

From the first step m civilization, woman iias i)een lodked upoiL 
as the more delicate being, and has consequently been treateffl, in 
<«11' countries where civilization. has jnade any progress, with marked 
.oonsideEation and attention. If our opponents will grant to us 
nvhat ^As ever been considered an axiom, vtz., that woman is *'the 
^o a fcor ^vessel, " we ?can 4|[o on to 9&s!m that it is improper for woman 
•to 'jsnter into eompetitton wilh the stronger aex f<H* « employment, 
^i4iidi the stronger sex can do better than they. The elaqMeBoe'of 
the gentlemen on the affirmative side luur failed in its "desiffed «iM;, 
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for we conflider those women who have excelled in the aj^tsof 
govemment and war, to be what history has considered them'— 
excepti(ms, not to custom only, but even to natiire. 

The two occupations in which most young females at present 
employ themselves are the educational and the dressmaking; busi- 
nesses, — ^both notorious for hard work and poor pay. Wny the 
position of governess should be held in such contempt, we eannot 
understand. What right has a parent to treat that person with 
indifference or «com, to whom he entrusts the education of his own 
children P Our leader is further accused of inconsistenox of reason- 
ing, because he does not advocate the closing of all, except home 
occupations, against woman. "L'Ouvrier," although he ^as not 
expressed himself so, doubtless sees the difference between ^e 
powers of both sexes, and knows that «ame^ employments are suitable 
toT females, and others are not. The business wherein young men 
are seen measuring tape, and counting buttons, is one which we 
would advocate for females. We see no reason, however, for 
accusing " drapers' assistants" of "prostituting the powers of tlieir 
mmds fuid intelleots," or>of sitting down "lazily" to their career. 
Could every young man choose for himself, doubtless very few 
would mm to the counter for employment ; but as long as we ave so 
much the creatures of circumstances, so long will our opponents' 
feelings be disgusted by seeing a strong arm measuring tape and 
aelling calieo. 

We are advised to plaee young women in printing offices, counting 
fhouses, railway offices, and telegra|^ offices. There must be bounds'- 
set somewhere, or else, were the principle of the affirmative side 
to be earned out, we should have our young wmnen ^vin^ us 
>about in Hansom cabs ; -and the conductor's step on an omnibuB 
•would be mounted by a young woman. How well a young woman 
would look, and how comfbrtcuble she must feel, in a;printi]^ office, 
surrounded with " pigs" and " devils !" What a^^nioe position for a 
youi^ woman to be in, at a railway office (" in which affability 
of ^aaoners, and smartness of action, are essential"), where she is 
liable' to be winked at knowingly, or stared at lasciviously, by any 
^mustachioed bravado, or whiskerless swell, who chose to -& so ! 

It is said that heads of mercantile establishments "could Jook 
after the interests, wants, and proceedings" of the finales in .their 
:eiftploy, if female labour were more generally encouraged. We do 
.not think iikey could. And what would there be in the oecupAtien of 
'females that could enable masters to be so attentive P Do ^uii^ ^wen 
require no regard for their " interests, wants, and proceedings" in 
the city of cities P Such a recommendation shows that females are 
the weaker ; that they require more care, <&c. ; and half our point is 
therefore -gained. They ought not to be exposed to those tcoi^p- 
tati<m& and^ontaminations, which are so hard to be withstood. 

.'And what are our females to do in Agriculture P It would 
.searoely be right to make them fellow the plough* or tread ii hay- 
iStaJok. Yet tniB is the principle of our opponents :-— our women 
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ought to be at liberty to compete with men. There are certain 
branches of a^cnlture in which women, married and single, are 
employed. Here are some of the effects: — In one agriculfcural 
part, the mothers, who have to go to their work, give their children 
laudanum to make them sleep till they return ! In agricultural 
districts generally, the children do not finish their education ; the 
girls mingle in the fields with boys, and immoralities are learnt 
when the depraved heart is most susceptible to impressions. The 
promiscuous mingling of the sexes is hurtful to the moral tone 
of society at larce. On this point we are permitted to quote the testi- 
mony of an intelligent and tnoughtfiil correspondent, who says : — 

'' InstaDces are numerous in which girls are at the age of nine 
jrears sent into the fields to weed, gather stones, and drop the seed 
mto the ground. This assertion I can substantiate by facts in^ 
my own neighbourhood. At the above-mentioned employments 
many girls remain until they either marry (which many do at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen), or fall into flagrant sin. They are 
thus withdrawn from domestic service, in vrJiich they would be , 
fitted for their future position, to follow employments on which 
numerous evils are attendant. 

'* These evils are apparent. Even X. Y. Z., in his affirmative 
article on the subject, admits them. He says, ' Let efforts be made 
to destroy the noxious influences connected with the employment 
of great numbers of both sexes together.' He here admits that the 
employment of great numbers of ooth sexes together has noxious 
influences. Trmy, it has. A slight amotmt of observation is suffi- 
cient to show this. The persons employed are, for the most part, 
those whose minds are the least cultivated and refined, and who 
are the most open to the influences referred to. A great door 
of temptation is open. Lewd and obscene conversation works 
on the corrupt principles of the human heart, and leads, in nume- 
rous cases, to lewd practices. When these lewd practices have 
become manifested by incontrovertible evidence, it is plain that, 
in the majority of instances, a degree of shamelessness is arrived at 
concerning the commission of a certain sin which is truly lament- 
able. Even where this degree of gmlt is not reached, loose habits 
are generally formed, so mat woman, instead of being the orna- 
ment of her race, becomes its disgrace. 

"The following extract from that able historian, Alison, is 
worthy of the attention of the British public: — *If the purity of 
domestic manners be, as it undoubtedly is, the great source botn of 
public grandeur and private happiness, a powerful antidote to the 
numerous evils by which they are oppressed has in every age been 
found from this cause in the East. Notwithstanding the iinmense 
advantages which Europe has long enjoyed from the ener^ of 
its character, the freedom of its insututions, and the superiority of 
its knowledge, it may be doubted whether the sacred fountain of 
domestic life has been preserved so pure amon^ the poor and 
needy of its crowded kingdoms, as in the seclusion of the East. 
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The unrestrained social intercourse of the sexes; the incessant 
activity which prevails ; the close proximity in which the poor men 
and women in great cities are accumulated together ; the general 
licence of manners which has flowed from the ]H>erty that prevails, 
and the passion for ardent spirits which is so common among the 
workmg classes, have produced a far greater degree of general vice 
and misery in Europe than has ever ohtained, at least among the 
middle and lower ranks, in the East. 

" * The enormous mass of female profligacy which overspreads all 
our great towns is there almost xmknown. From the seclusion of 
the harem have, in the middle classes, flowed purer manners and a 
more elevated character than has resulted from the constant inter- 
mixture of the sexes, and the vehement passions to which it gives 
rise.' 

" Again, by the employment of females in the manner which we 
oppose, the male sex is thrown out of employment for which it is 
better fitted. And what is one great inducement to employ female 
labour P Undoubtedly its cheapness. In the oases which I have 
referred to, in my own neighbourhood, the girls are paid fivepence 
and si]n>ence per day ; while in the neighbourhood of Ely, wnat is 
called the gang system is largely adopted. A man, called a ganger, 
has under him thirty or forty boys, girls, and women^ the boys and 
girh being of all ages between twelve and twenty. These go to 
Sieir labour in company ; they weed together ; they return home 
together. They receive fourpence per day for their work. The 
system is on the increase, and its e£^cts are most demoralizing and 
injurious^ both individually and nationally." 

We would here conjure up the ghost of that argument used by 
" old stagers," and make it serve a purpose. Eailway travelling, 
steam, and telegraphs were quite new to every one ; and it is not 
to be wondered at, if i^ple could not see the advantages to be 
derived from the novelties. Steam-engines were meant to super- 
sede manual labour ; no wonder, then, if mechanics and labourers 
feared for their livelihood. But by increasing the number of females 
in business of any kind the number of men employed must be fewer, 
since female worlananship is j^rformed by manual labour, and not, 
as in the ease of steam inventions, by a superior power. It is easy 
to sit down and write, *' If experience is vrorth anything, then it 
would teach us that if the employment of females, in some positions 
now filled by yoxmg men, would tend to deprive those men of occu- 
pation in that particular line, they are freed for other and perchance 
more useiul labours elsewhere." Perchance, indeed! Is not the 
market of young men, open to any emplojrment, already full to 
overflowing r In every trade, business, or profession, are there not 
hundreds who apply for a vacant situation, when they know of it P 
And yet we have gentlemen who advocate the sending out of more 
candioates still. 

We think we have left untouched that which we look upon as the 
chief argument in our favour, viz,, the market, the exchange, the 
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ofiM, and ike ooimtii^-liQfwe are JM>t «ucii,|aoper fpkeieg £or ^tke 
-exsroiie of 'woman's isofter .powers las a hoaie, a side bed, andua 
•eradle are. Tke -onpSoyiaeBt of woman in bosmeBS ought to he 
discooraeed, beeaosefflue ean hare no idea of bow to maaage^a 
bonte, wbfinrebe bas spent ibe most suse^tible period of ber Jile 
-amoiig strangers, and seases of bustling ezeitement. We^o not 
think' that '^ when aoarmge has witbdrawi^ sneb yoang women from 
their employments, and placed them in the homes of ihmr bos- 
bands," instmct willteaeb (ham the proper ii^redients of cakes and 
pnddinffs ; nor will any innate ieiculty dictate to their bewildered 
' onMQ men a slow fire should 'be ^used, or when a quiok one ! These 
things and others. mast be learned in the home ebrele, imder the 
imtemal roof, or else an unoon^Mrtable home will be the. result. 
We further think that no man of the middle and lower classes, in 
has proper eenses, will wish to 'marry a ^oman who has /never 
^reeeived a woman's education ; nor is it possible othat ^e iasaaie 
idea 'Will' become popular of a young -"woman, spendiQ^ai.coiiqa]a^f 
yssiTJ in a^printiag er'tdegraph office, aftenMvds ^makiBg a model 
mak. 

ilt may be the dieted of tsustom— ^it jnay *be 4he teaehiagB ^f 
-Seriptore— it may be.'the ilessen of ancient teaehers— ^it. m«y ^beihe 
(teattment of jnodem >writeys — it may be our .iastinet; — ^butrfrom 
whaterer source it come, we.haye'an>4uiooaquesaUe«arersion:to 
•eeing' women mixing peomiseaacLsJy withnaneu ui^the Bunraits jof 
'bommeree, manufeeotures, or agriculture. ^It has an^cvu inflwenfie 
'on tiie iOMyrals of 'botiitexes ; it unfits womiyi for carrying out J^ 
great business of life ; it will increase thatiaek of em^oyment to 
jtten udiicb>already exists. 

There moat be texc^lioM to oar mile, for ^ome finnales ha^eno 
heme where to learn their duties ; for these vthere is but one w^v 
'iOpen, >Tiz., to -adopt ta ealbxtg tin^whidi oBly^omeBi /are employed. 
JBdcay the day be yet tax dislaat -when meuiMrs, aisters, ~ajid'4ini?«a 
have to meet the angry <^lai^gs of an %unfeeliug world, and to- 
farave: the storms of commercial punaits. 3sauk. 
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IBoiacsiT ever-is^genius paid its worth. The toils, >'the^)aiB8, ^ihe 
.heart4hrobbin8s of the loienefactors of society ..are but soanti^ 
revRarded. .Gm^co died r€3>rehended to' daring to expound Jhe 
laws of our solar system in a manner consistent wiih> reason. !Tbe 
intentions and thoiJights of lihe . founders -of railways meie leaked 
«i|pon as . merC'^exhalations of 4brains inoi disoixlered .state. lAMlon 



algrfnid teiL:p<raBdsior liieimLl^iii^ effiMion tinit eveisiatiwd 
.igamoBaai^B «oti1. tBmxis was t3i0ii|^t noliiiiig of iinliblieidied. 

rr&ocoBty diss progressed, it Ib lime ; . times hstve cktmg^ ; 'ibe 
'Btream df iife lias only isened &<sm^ni«ag' tke luaadm through whi^ 
dt *perc<dated silently, to mmble over ft Tooky bed. JkCaa's laiiid 'is 
the same-^brimfdl of TOr^udiee. Temrfson/s 'SMand" .ia.plaeed oa 
■tfy fli IwgifWBf. rpi Tmartlft of fRn^ft ; :BB^y>s^* SestfUB "'WMoA; fight lis own 
way, scorning the rebuffs of msnls ^eHeness. While th» wooM is- 
engrossed by a species of LoB^fellowolatry, Xingsley may whistle 
to the winds. Ail petty Authors jnust live demigods in the temple 
of obscurity. 

It is a great thing to be a |?oe^;itherefore .are they scarce. 
Shakespere was encmfpi icfr one eva ; Milton Horanother. Little is 
required to make a rhymer ; therefope ^ are they f many. Proper 
accent, beautlM rh^rtian, and consonant jingling, *sweet, pleasing, 
and harmonious to the ear, do not eonstitnte ipo^ry. Poefa^ 
marches its way right up to the portals of the som, which, at its 
aU-powerful sesame, open wide, and -willingly receive its ideal 
pictures of realities. Poetry does not -require the reader to be a 
poet before he can understand. To admire the ardiitecture of the 
nniyerse, "the music of the spheres," the awful yet beautiful 
■sibiimity of ^terrestrial nature, does m»t B^eessitate Hum to ire^ 
i&&ute. There is poetry in .the dashing of t^swollen^orEant over 
tiie pvecipiee ; in th& tinkling nll,vi» it :nieand6rs slowly ^timmgh ^ 
.vaUey ; in the soaring <)f the eagle, hi^fier,yet l^her, beywi.ihe 
boundary of man's vision ; in the hopping, of the wren from twig to- 
twig ; in the intricate formation of the lord of creation ; in the 
wheeling of the minutest animalculaB in a drpp of water. In all 
nature uiere is poetry ; and its beauty, ^andeur, and harmony aro 
manifested to us as the glorious works of Divinity. 

Onrpoet is not perfect ; his inspiration is^liwe. The^aothor of 
'^e "Farmer's Boy "is the^Munewith the author of^e "iFakenhwn 
Ghost." We do not claim for the "Farmer^ ®oy" a wiperiority 
over Thomson^ *" Seasons," but ike Thyme of i^he oneiis 'equal ta 
the blajik verso df the o^hter. Nftturally, it*would be exrpecfodi^e 
**'FaHner-*s ^®cy " codld be nothing more than a versification of 'tfee 
" Seasons." Each poet trod the same path, and described the^MBfle 
^scenes ; but in Thomson there is nothing Bleemfield^like, neither 
"in Bloomfield is there anything Thomson^ike. 'Nofrwithstw^iiHg, 
?ttie *• Farmer's Boy" is noted' for a peeoKar inherent %e«ity, of 
which the "'Seasond" is destitute. 

'Jtteson, in Ms"* Lives 6f the Poets," says: '^^e great^llefeot^f 
Hke * Seasons' is want erf method ; but for this 1 know iiot iiiat>tbwe 
^wais'any remedy. Of mBuy^'appearanaes 'sufesisting *11 at (mee, no 
Tttle*can4>e given why one should be-mefitioned^befofe awotbw ; -y^t 
ilhe'meineryw?fta^ the help of order, und Ihe'iJiiriosi^as'not exomd 
fey^HWwpense or «:pectation." TPhrougboiit '^ttie '•'feirfflcp's "©oy" 
"wei^reigns perfect order. 

^^HioiiMon psMes ^m the Miescnptimi ^F (t>]ie "somie to ^aoo^r 
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with a 8udd«i botmd, at onoe oyerwhelmmg the reader's under* 
standing ; and, *' if the understanding be compelled to take a leap, 
and imagination and feeling do not follow the composition with equal 
alacrity," all harmony is at once destroyed. Bloomfield, on the 
contrary, transplants himself into his reader'^ position, which 
enables him to wrap his descriptions in a pleasing simplicity. 

Thomson sometmies is too copious, abounding in rotundity. 
Take his commencement of Spring : — 

** See where surly Winter pusses off, 
Far to the north, and calls his mffian blasts. 
His blasts obey; and quit the howling hill, 
The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch. 
Dissolving snows, in livid torrents lost, 
The mountains lift their green heads to the sky.*' 

Compare it with Bloomfield's :— 

" Fled now the sullen murmurs of the north, . 
The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps forth; 
Her universal green, and the clear sky, 
Delight still more and more the gazing eye.** 

What turgidness and harshness in the former! What terseness, 
combined with tenderness and pathos, in the latter! Compare, 
a^ain, Thomson's effect of Spring, in which he goes through a k>ng« 
wmded description of nature in the ** Flowers,'* with Bloomfield's :— 

** Wide o*er the fields, in rising moisture strong, 
Shoots up the simple flower, or creeps along 
The mellowed soil; imbibing fairer hues, 
Or sweets from fragrant showers and evening dews.** 

Thomson's ceaseless sameness has a destructive influence on 
his beautiful imagery. Bloomfleld's pithy expressions set off his 
ideas with oonsiderable adyantage. 

Our object in these remarks is not in the least to depreciate 
Thomson. That were unavailing, were we to attempt it. We 
seek rather to point out the particular characteristics of the two 
poets. 

"A poet of original genius," says Dr. Blair, in his " Dissertation 
on the Poems of Ossian," " is always distinguished by his talent 
for description. A second-rate writer discerns nothing new or 
peculiar in the object he means to describe. His conceptions of it 
are va^e and loose ; his eicpressions feeble ; and, of course, the 
object is presented to us indistinctly and as through a cloud. But 
a true poet makes us imagine that we see it before our eyes ; he 
catches the distinguishing features ; he gives it the colours of life 
and reality ; he places it in such a light that a painter could copy 
after him. This hap|>y talent is chieny owing to a lively imagina- 
tion, which first receives a strong impression of the opject ; and 
then, by a proper selection of capital picturesque circumstances 
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employed in describing it, transmits that impression in its Ml 
force to the imagination of others." Pre-eminently is Bloomfield 
dis^goished for his lively imagination. His poetry, when incine- 
rated in Horace's crucible, runs out, not one iota damaged. Coidd 
anything less be expected from one whose soul was Rowing with 
the lomest and suolimest conceptions? In the conciseness and 
simplicity of his descriptions pompousness is excluded. His senti- 
ments are set off with no " red morocco and burnt cork sublimity." 
Take that portion of his "Winter" where Giles is described 
issuing from me fireside to " tell" bis little flock :— 

** GUd if the fall orb*d moon salute his eyes, 
And tbrongh th* nnbroken stillness of the night 
Shed on bis path her beams of cheering light, 
With sannt'ring step he climbs the distant stile, 
Whilst all aroond him wears a. placid smile; 
There views the white rob*d clouds in clusters driven, 
And all the glorious pageantry of heaven. 
Low, on the utmost boundary of the sight, 
The rising vapours catch the silver light; 
Thence Fancy measures, as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 
Passing the source of light; and thence away, 
Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 
Far yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky, still more serene) 
Others, detached in ranges through the air. 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they're fair. 
Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
These, to the raptur'd mind, aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd's everlasting name. 

Whilst thus the loiterer's utmost stretch of soul 
Climbs the still clouds, or passes those that roll, 
And loos'd Imagination soaring goes 
High o*er his home, and all his fittle woes. 
Time glides away." 

This is just what it ought to be. Had the poet displayed more 
or less imagination, its beauty had beeh lost. How explicit l^e 
expression — " ike glorious pageantry of heayen." In it are em- 
bodied all the particularities of Addison's celebrated Hymn of 
iSraise, yet with no derogation of beauty. But enough of the 
"Farmer's Boy." It must be its "own trumpeter." Let the 
readers of the British Controversialist make themselves acquainted 
with the shoemaker poet, and they will be well rewarded. Far 
more so than he was. He lived like a 

"Lone soul, whom no one sees." 

We close with two stanzas from his " Shooter's Hill," remarkable 
as showing that he was not blind to the gratitude paid to talent : — 
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T»rnsl wktn pebUes fbnn iD3r'i>ed^. 
yfhtm shapes and iodoon «e«tttra4 lie, 

la ▼aryii^ raillioBs rovnd mj ImcL 
Tbeisoal rejoioe&wbsD alone, 

And feds her glorious empire free; 
Sees God in every shiuDg stone. 

And levels in variety. 

'^'Ah, mcl perhaps -mtikin my sight,' 
Dmp in the sniliiig dales b^w. 
Gigantic talerUSf Heavens pure light j 

AndaUthermye {^genmtphm 
In aMM lose sovl, vAomnaon^eeeg 

With power «a4 vrill to say, * iknaibf 
Or ehase away the daw disaasa^ 
And Want's foul pirtiua from hia.eyasw" 
Saverfordwmt. Aleph. 



SAIVRTEL EOGERS. 



Samuel Eogebs, whoy at a yarj adyanoed age, was recently 
added to the list of ovrxleparted pdets^ war the son of ^^ a banker in 
London, and was through life a mraiiber of the banking firm. In 
the same year as Bums first published his poems, by subscription, 
Bogers issued the " Ode to Superstition, and, we think, in the 
same volume, other minor poems — spaying a sum of money to 
enable his publisher to give them to the world. Subsequently, he 
published the " Pleasures of Memory," a poem in two parts, and 
afterwards "Italy," a series of poetic sketches,, he having first 
visited that land. The " Pleasures of Memory" took nine years, 
and "Italy" sixteen yeara to complete; and. whether the writer 
only wrote at distant intervals^ or em|doy«d.htmaelf - frequently in 
careful elaboration, we can readily uudttrstsBdi that we have very 
mature productions, whatever be their poetical value; £10,000 was, 
we believe, expended by the banking firm to bring out "Italy." 
The outward advantages which our poet has had have been great. 
His fame was establisned from the nrst, in consequence of the cir- 
cumstance that when he appeared there was a laps e between one 
race of poets and another — the fires of Bums and Wordsworth were 
only beginning to glimmer. He was brought up firom the first in 
opulence, livea in a splendid mansion, formed friendships with the 
great of the ear<^, and with poets in general, and he exercised a 
generous hospitality; His has been a nfe comparatively free from 
care, unclouded and bronze-coloured. Yet this may have tended' 
to unnerve his arm, and have prevented him frcwn exerting himself, 
either by digging deeply into his own mind, and leading him to 
sympatmze more profoundly with human care and sorrow, and so 
reach to the conception of poetry, not merely as the ornate painting 
of scenes for the eye to admire, but something to instruct the mind) 



and [make the hMii!i>vilirate(with7 fma3X>wkmmBiimmfr-taid, at the 
same time, taking away the drawing-room appearance which his 
works possess. 

The work, the " Pleasures of Memory," is a series ofpictures or 
illustrations, in one poem, of that mental function. Tke most of 
these illustrations are exceedingly general, and sometimes vague. 
The second part contains, neani^e doee^ a. tale, thoogh we think a 
poor one, and the porati oon^des withrariews parttculars regarding 
Memory, crowded together,' and thuf showing, that the subiect has 
not been sufficiently handled, and probably that it remains K>r some 
future poet to do justice to it, as Campbell has done to " H<^e.'' 
While ike more disagreeable features of Memory are not uxmoticed^ 
iJie general impression is one, not, perhaps, improperly, of a pleasing, 
kind. Memory is sHvered over witka mooned mist, and as we gaze 
bade upcm it, many aiair, hai^ seene, is coloured before us with, 
pensive hues, whicn belong alone to it, like the appearance of the 
fading evening, in comparison with Hope's brilliancy of day. In 
these pictures there is a wild beauty, and often a sweet, mough 
humble fancy, — and a fewi of these may be^hece introduoed : — 

** Mark jon old mapmon, frowning throogb the trees,. 
Whote hollow turret. tooos the whidHmg breezes 
Tbat casement, circrd with ivj's brownest shade, 
First to these^oA the li^t of> heaven eoST^'d: 
The mosUeriag gateway strews the. graMrgrom cenrt, 
Once the eaka seeiie of manf a simple -sport,.. 
When nature pleas'd — for life itself was new, 
AaA the heart promis*d what the fancy drew;** 

"*Twa§ here, at ere, we formed our faery ring. 
And fancy fluttered on her wildest wing; 
And etiS^ with heraldry*s rich-hues imprest. 
On the din window glows ihej^ctur'd crest." 

^ The doek stilt points its moral to^4be hmcitz 
That faithful monitor 'twas heaven to hear. 
When soft it spoke a promised pleasure neat; 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 
Forgot to trace the feather'd feet oftimef* 

'* Ghildhood*s 1ot'4 gnmp reristts every «eene, 
The tangled woodvwalk, and the tufted greea; 
InddgealvineiBovy wakes, and, lol they Uf», 
Clothed with far softer hues than sight can give" 

•* To thee belong 
The 8age*s precept, and the poet's song. 
What softened ifiews % «im^ glass reveaU, 
When o'er the laadscape Time's weahtwiHght steals!** 

• ** Sweet memos^ I wafted bgthg gentle galet 
Oft up the stream of time I turn mg sailf 
To view ^ faery haunts of long lost hours, 
Blest with far greener shades, far fresher Jhwers," 
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QBEENWICH AND CHELSEA HOSPITALS. 

" Htil, noblest stiuctures, imaged m the wane! 
A nation*! gntefal tribute to the bimye; 
Hail! blest retreats from war and shipwreck, bail! 
That oft arrest the wandering ttranger*» §ail 

** Long have ye heard the narratiyet of age, 
The battle's havoo, and the tempest's rage; 
LoaK have je known BeflecUon's genial rmj 
GM the calm dose of Vdlour'e various day** 

After all, there is a good deal of imperfection, both in single 
lines and in a few of the illustrations used by Eogers, in the poem 
referred to ; for instance, where, referring to the pigeon, he informs 
us that, though rocks were piled on rocks, and mountains on moun- 
tains, this would not prevent the bird's return; or the following 
passages — ^poverty-stricken, certainly — ^but on a par with not a little 
in the poem : — 

" Oft, fancj-led, at evening's yeof/nZ hoar, 
With startled^ step we scal'd the lonelj tower, 
O'er infant innocence to hang and weep. 
Murder' d hg ruffian hands ^ when smSling in its sleep ^ 

** These mushetSy cas'd with venerable mst, 
Welooaid the wild bee home^ on wearied wsng^ 
Laden with sweets^ the choicest of the Spring.** 

The style of the poem is that of Groldsmith ; and from him, 
Sogers, also, very absurdly quotes ; yet the yerse has, in general, 
great smootlmess, and the language is well adapted to the subject, 
as may be observed from the passages we have introduced ; and it 
will he also seen that much of their beauty consists in a turn of 
expression, or peculiarity of language, whicn lights up the whole 
picture. But referring more especially to this point, we quote the 
following lines :— 

** Not till the rushing winds forget to rave. 
Is heaoetCs sweet smile rejUcted on ihe wave; 
When sober jadgment has his throne resign'd, > 
She smiles away the terrors of the mind; 
Each osier isle^ inverted o'er the wave. 
Through mom's grey mist its melting colours gave.** 

The " Ode to Superstition" is a very poor affair, but the few 
minor poems which accompany it are extremely beautiful, or, 
rather, some of them are very pretty ; — ^they paint a small scene 
with much elaboration, and fine colouring, and with exquisite taste, 
or bring out very well a pleasing sentimteijt or idea ; and, indeed, 
our only regret is that these poems are so few in number ; for a 
considerable number more, we would willingly have sacrificed 
"Italy," however gorgeous and ornate that work is; though, of 



oooratf, nier cfttld not ^a«6 the writei* amon^ ther higkerokili^'of 
potftK Wa^^uo^the linvs " 0& s Tear," irhu^ we need^not cfakf^ 
are nnicitie' in faa($y, and beautiful in iidea ; and also tiiOBe oi^ a 
bntt€4rflf :-— 

'* Oh, Atit the cbemisVs magic art 

Could crystalline this sacred tteasnrel 
"Long shofnld it glitter near my heArt^-*' 
A sacred Benree of peneive plearare'. 

*' The little brilliant, ere it fell, 

Its lustre caught from ChWs eye; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell, — 
The spring of sensibility. 

" Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 
In thee the rays of virtue shine; 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright. 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 

" Benign restorer of the soul, 
Who ever fly*st to bring relief, 
When first she &els the rude control 
Of love or pity, joy or grief. 

" The sage*8 and the poefs theme, 
In every clime, in every. age> — 
Thou charm'st in fancy*8 idle dream,— 
In reason's philosophic page. 

" Th«t very la^ irbidi mouMs a te«r, 
And bids it trickle from Hs sonfce,-^ 
Thstlaw pveserves the eootbly sfifaere, 
And-gukkt the pkoeta im tMt eouraeu^ 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

" Child of the sunt pursue thy rapttirous flight! 
* Mingling with her thou lov'st in fields of light ; 
And where th« flowers of Paradise uafoM, 
Quaff fragrant neetar firom their cups of gold; 
There shall thy wings, rieh as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstaoy : 
Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a home and slept. 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day.*' 

*' Italy** consists of a series of short poems in blank verse, illus- 
tratiye of Italian scenes and eyents, displaying the graces of ornate 
diction, elaborate painting, and classic refinement and enthusiasm ; 
and it may be called the author's greatest werk. The style is 

1861. P 
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loftier than that of the " Pleasures of Memory ;" the poet leaves 
Goldsmith, and evidently- acknowledges Wordsworth as nis master. 
It has a great deal more richness and colouring than Wordsworth's 
blank verse in general, and displays more of the gems of classic 
lore ; but it wants his philosophic depth and imaginative originality.. 
Beyond the many beautiful pictures and ornate hues the work has 
little to recommend it ; a vem of original thinking it has not, nor 
does it thrill the human sympathies. A few passages we now 
quote : — 

" There is t glorious city in the sea; 
The sea is in the broad and narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing, and the salt sea-weeds 
Oling to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro. 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o*er the sea, 
Inyisible; and &om the land we went, 
As to a floating city, steering in, 
And gliding np her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently. By many a dome, 
Mosqne-like, and many a stately portico— 
The statnes ranged along an azure sky; 
By many a pile in more than Eastern pride. 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The fronts of some, though Time had shatter*d them. 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though Uie wealth within them had run o*er. 

• • • • • 

It was a well 
Of whitest marble, white as from the quarry, 
And richly wrought with many a high relidf; 
Greek sculpture, in some earlier day, perhaps, 
A tomb, and honoured with a hero's ashes. 
The water from the rock filled and o'erflowed. 
Then dashed away, playing the prodigal; 
And soon was lost, steiUing unseen, unheard. 

• • • • • 

No noise is heard, 
Save where the rugged bear and the gaunt wolf 
Howl in the upper regions; or a jUk 
Leaps in the gilfheneaih. 

• • • • • 
When one by ooe the fishing boats come forth, 
Each with its glittering lantern at the prow, 
And when the nets are thrown, the evening hymn 
StedU o'er the trembUng waten. 

• • . • • • 
The lute or mandoline, accompanied 

JSg many a voice yet sweeter ikon ik^ own, ^ 

• • • • • 
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Her short trance, 
Shott ai it was, bad, like a charmed cup, 
Beatored his spirits. 

• • • • • 

At length the son 
Departed, setting m a sea of gold. 

• • • • • 
Strange perfumes rose, as to each, 

From flowers that ministered like unseen sptrits,** 

It may be mentioned, that yarions lines of Eogers — ^whose poetry 
has, as we may have observed, a good deal of the aphoristic cha- 
racter — ^have found their way into our current literature ; as, for 
instance, the last yerse of the poem on the tear, and the concluding 
lines of the address to the butterfly, and the following, from 
"Italy:"— 

" Each oli£^ and headland, and green promontory, 
Qrayen, to their ejes, with records of the past, 
That prompt to hero-worship." 

We haye incidentally giyen our yiew of Sogers' poetry, in refer- 
ring to his particular works. He certainly is not entitled to a high 
tbjSl as a poet ; he wants depth, earnestness, and force ; and we 
doubt whether his poem, the "Pleasures of Memory," can long 
suryive, except, perhaps, as an humble companion to the " Pleasures 
of Hope ;" and we haye similar doubts regarding his other writings, 
from their general want of human interest ; and yet, this not 
being made up to the few bj metaphysical refinements, or originality 
of thought, his poetry displays beauty of language, riclmess of 
description, and mie taste ; and while he may not be classed among 
the greatest, he cannot be placed merely among the minor poets of 
our country. His is a small shrine, very apt to Hbe forgotten amidst 
the jeweUed glory which biases upon us from so many a c^uarter in 
the temple of English poetry ; a shrine which, when we yisit it, we 
haye no feeling of worship, but only of admiration ; but one deco- 
rated with richly chased ornaments, surrounded by elaborate paint- 
ings, all mellowed by the golden light of the beautiful, and filled 
with a fragrance which, as it steals oyer the soul, touches it with 
the enchantment of a dream. T. U. 



Thsbb is a troublesome humour some men haye, that if they may 
not lead, they will not follow ; but had rather a thin^ were neyer 
done, than not done their own way, though otherwise yery de- 
sirable. This comes of an oyer-folness of ourselyes, and shows 
we are more concerned for praise, than the success of what we 
think a good thing.— i>r. T. Mkdler. 
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T%e Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, Lozkdon : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Fbw more acceptable republications could have been selected to 
sppear in " a new and clieap^ edition, revised by the author ; with 
ftffther revision and an introduction by his eldest son," Thornton 
HuKt (bom 1810), author in 1840 of "The Foster Brothers," ar 
Boyet, &C., than this " Autobiography of Lei^ Hunt : priee half<- 
a-crown." 

The chief events of the life of this poet and essayist are- well 
Imown. His Barbadkwee and ABoeiieaiili plir«itage, a&d his almost 
London birth at Soothgate, in Middksear, in 1784. Sis father was 
the S«v. J. Hunt, tutor to Lord Chasdos, after whose nephew 
and heir, Mr. Leigl^ the author of " The Seer" was named ; and 
y» nother was Mary Shewdl, l^e dan^ter of a Philsfdelphian 
mtw hatft, whose sister became the wife St Wes^?, the painter. He 
was e^cated in Chnsf s Hospital from his seveniii till his fifleefnth 
jiear. Thereafter he west to *' that gloomiest of all dai^ness pal- 
pabley** a lawyer's ofiee, fOr hm l^otfeer Stef>heii was an attomer. 
Then he beeame a ^k&tk. ia the War Office, theatrical critic Ibt l%e 
NmD9i eonducted by his brother John. In 1802, hk father l»d 
wotidly published, by subscriptie®, Leiet Htmt^s " JuvemiMa."^ In 
1808^ The Esevmimr was s«t afoot; and- in 1801^, Hunt marrred a 
prnm^ young mtHiner, Mary Arm SeBt, and in 1811 was yitoff^ 
rated by the Attoniey-Greiiend, delended hy Brougham, and 
eseaped, but only for a time. In 1812, he was tried t^in, and 
was senrteneed to spend two years in Hors^nonger Lane 3aol, and 
became a notoriety. Byron and Moore, Ha*litt and Lamb, Pitman 
aaidOowdeB Clarke, Mitdhtell and Bttnleft (of the Times), old school^ 
ft^kms, visited him in prison, and Shelley became his '* friend of 
frieftds" then. "The Story of EimiHi" wa» pubKshed in 1816. 
He started the Indicator, and issued "FoHage," and ^e **^ Feast 
of the Poets," afterwards. In 1822, he went to Italy to co-operate 
with Lord Bvron on the Liberal, which did not sell, and was not 
conducted liberally. He saw the cremation and interment of 
Shelley. He started, the Companion, Wrote " Sir Ralph Esher," 
and conducted The {Bmt^ Tkftler, 1830—33^, inwhich tatter year 
he republished hiff poetical works by subscription. He co- 
<>perated on the 5>Me Sun with Bianchard and Jerrold, contributed 
to tl)e Mdinhurgh and Westminster Reviews, edited The London 
Journal and The Mmthlv RepontorVt to which MiH, Fox, Home, 
Landor, &c., were contributors, ' andTcoraposed •* Captain Pen and 



C^ptun Sword" {ISaS^ "'The Legend of Plofeaoe" (184^^; ''A. 
Plagr and the f alfxey," a murrative poem; three other Plajf, |[et 
unpublished, also proceeded from his pen. Then tiiose iJmoe 
selections and genially appreciative criticisms in ** Imagination and 
^maej" ** Wit and SiiBiew/' " The Jar of Honejr." " TbB Boole 
for a <Conier/' wm» spun off fnMB the aoote ^poetic bsam of the 
author. Hi« " Table-talk " is tingenious and pleasing, and 4im 
**Mon, Women* and JBooks," to whom he introdttees uf, doUi^ xm 
At onee. 

The '' Stories from the ^Italian Poets/' whieh brought a taste lor 
ViMJoie, Petvaroh, Boeoaeio, Ariosto, Pulei« &c., into the power 
<of the mere English reader, and the bio^ymphi<iB of WyoMrlej, 
don^^re^e, Vanburgh, and FarqTilu»r,-Hl^hi4, garrulous, deraltey, 
and mannerifltie, were prodnced as tasks, -aud bear the siaiiu of 
'' making a oase'* in them. " The Town," a most dehoious book of 
goiaipry, we. also ^we to him, as well as the '' Odd Court S«biirb»" 
whida is almost as oaptivating. Even " The Eeligion of the Heiit»" 
coming as it does from Leigh Hunt, ve vead, think over, shake our 
head, and forgive^ The ben^t performances in which Dickens, Fers- 
ter, and Jerrold,took part, — his pension* quanted ia 1847, — his saani- 
fold contributions to the periodical press, and especially hds closing 
papers in tiie Spedcttor, then edited by his son, l^omton HHnt,— 
and lastly his death, August 28th, 1889,— all these things are 
known to the public. But in this Autobiography the charm of 
Leigh Hunt's very spirit lives, — not as the Skimpole of Dickens, 
but as a sort of Spenserianized Lamb. The impalpable imper- 
sonality, and yet the inconsiderate selfishness of the fictitious 
«aidcature, are not the true essentials of the man, but they are the 
imaginative ongraftings of a fictionist. The simplicity said kind- 
liness of Leigh Hunfc were proverbs. The ontspeakmg honesty 
ef the man has been everywhere acknowledged, and in ik& 
book we find it pre-eminently manifested. It is nnequiyoci^T 
ehsracteristic, and is filled with notices of men in whom the worid • 
interest is not likely soon to die, — Keats, Shelley, Byron, Lamsb, 
Hook, Mattiiews, Carlyle, and many others, are pictured or men- 
tioned. Then we have notices of the American War of Inde- 
pendence ; of the politics of the early part of this century ; of life in 
Genoa, Florence, Pisa, Paris, &c. ; and we have that ever-interest- 
ing detail of Christ's Hospital school-life which Lamb, Coleridge, 
and Leigh Hunt, have enshrined in memories much more firmly 
than even *' Tom Brown's School Days." Leigh Hunt was Idnii^y 
by naitare, clever, iketofay, poetical, political, full of reading, vmia, 
talkative, full of tiie power of enjoyment, though often lackhtg tiie 
opportunity. We shall not attempt in a few words to characterise 
his genius, — ^the unworn attractiveness he gives to everything he 
says, the cheering and beautiful, benign and genial, kindly and 
refreshing, candid and liberal objective enjoy ability he makes 
everything assume ; we shall only say that this is, on tne whole, UC^ 
a book to be read only, but to be enjoyed and deUghted in. 
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J%e Bhetorie of Cimvertation. By C. W. Hxsyey. Edited, with 
Introduction, by the Ber. Stephen Jbkkeb, M.A. London: 
Bichard Bentley. 

This is a reprint of a work originally pnblished in America ; but 
it is greatly emarged and enriched by the jndicions and sententiona 
remarks of the English editor. It is, as it professes to be, " an 
Original Monograph on Conversation," and contains as much 
insfoction on the art and ethics of tallang as the most ambitious 
aspirant after colloquial excellence could reasonably desire. The 
author divides his work into foiurparts, treating respectively of the 
" Laws of Conversation ;" the " Vices of Conversation ;" " Helps to 
Conversation ;" and the ** Uses of Conversation ;" and the wh^e is 
followed by that verv rare thing, an interesting appendix, in which 
we have a rhumk of the history of " Conversation Clubs." The 
work may be read with much pleasure and profit, and contains 
many hints worthy of being stored in the memory, and applied to 
theffuidance of both tongue and heart. 

The following extract, from the chapter on ''Discussions," we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— - 

''Difcnssera ahoold begin hj asoertainiiig whether th^ cui agree on some 
fondameDtal principle, or on any conditioos as to the kind of testimony to be 
admitted; as, whether the sacred Scriptnres, or the writings of the Fathers, or 
d ec r e e s of Councils, or tradition, is to be allowed as proof. 

*^ When they have agreed to take some oonmion ground, let them inquire how 
near thej can approach each other. Let them lessen the distance between them 
bj mutual concession, ascertaining the points of agreement rather than pf differ- 
ence. They should not suppose, because they diflfer upon one point, they must 
needs differ upon all. Those who are ignorant of one another's opinions generally 
suppose themselves to disagree far more than they do in reality. 

" As another preliminary, the meaning to be attached to the words and phrases 
vsed should be settled between the opponent and the respondent Doubtful or 
ambiguous words or terms should be defined or rejected. In many cases, where 
the meaning of the question is determined and understood, little, if anything, will 
remain to be done; whereas those who hastily enter upon the discussion of a ques- 
tion which they do not understand, each, perhaps, inwanlly blessing his own superior 
acumen, and emulous of victory, after having lost breath and argument, conclude 
to go back to ascertain the meaning of the question, and find, to their inexpressible 
mortification, that they have been engaged in a mere logomachy — ^not a moral, bat 
a verbal, contest; that some ambiguous word, viewed from different points, was 
the sole cause of so much strife. 

^ Besides settling the signification of words and phrases, the exuct point of 
inquiry should be fixed. It should be mutually understood whether the question 
is to be discussed in a limited or a general sense; and when the question U 
qualified, there should be a strict and honourable adherence to it A neglect 
to define positions, occasions confusion and ill-wilL Some, who leave the origins! 
ground, and retreat to a different question, resort to this method of showing their 
inability to defend their post, and of beg^ino^ a trace. Se who takes a side which 
he at length finds not to be tenable, should frankly confess his inability to main- 
tain it Let him not think it an exposure of his own weakness; it will be received 
as the indication both of his candour and of his discrimination. If he still persists 
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in arguing a question wMch the company deem settled, he exposes himself to 
the impntation either of disingenooosness or of obtoaeness. He who can cheeifollj 
and unreservedly own himself confated^ has won a more glorious victory than his 
confuter. 

" There is nothing helps to confirm men in errors like the fear that the renuncia- 
tion of them will be received with upbraidings by their own party, and with exulta- 
tion by their opposite party. Were the erring kindly and respectfully welcomed 
back to truth, they would oftener return. Where there is a whole party ready to 
break out into a contemptuous laugh at a man's recantation, he is strongly tempted 
to withhold it/ We should conquer without seeming to do so, and account it 
enough that the opponent feels, without confessing, his defeat; but rather divert 
him from it, by passing to another subject, even though it should be less impor- 
tant. When Augustus, king of Poland, was brought into the tent of Charles XIII. 
of Sweden, who had just deprived him of his crown, Charles turned the conversation 
wholly on his jack-boots, telling Augustus that he had not laid them aside for six 
years, except when be went to bed. Let this incident teach the victorious debater 
how to save his vanquished opponent from needless mortification." 

The work will be a suitable one for the libraries of all our 
Literary Societies. 

The New Reformation, and its Principles, Tract No. 1. London : 
printed for the New Eeformation Society. By G. H. Nichols. 
1861. 

It would appear from this publication that a number of persons 
have banded themselves together to promote a movement which 
has for its object the reformation of the Church by Act of ParHa- 
ment. The constitution of tlie Church, we are told, comprises the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Prayer Book, and the Canons ; and " in 
beginning with the reform of the Articles," " the remedy will be 
applied at the source from which all the evils which afflict the 
Church springs." Hie principles of the Society are (1) the recogni- 
tion of the authority and inspiration of the Scripture," — by whicn is 
meant the New Testament only, it having "annulled" the Old; 
(2) " the Divinity of Christ," ite being regarded as a " manifesta- 
tion" of God the Father; His atonement, as commonly understood, 
being a misconception ; and conversion beuig only a modification of 
character produced by the natural operation of the Gospel. These, 
and similar principles, are to be embodied in the Church Reform 
Bill ; immediately after the passing of which " by the Crown and 
Parliament, the Society will take up the subject of reforms in the 
Prayer Book, Services, and Canons ;" but as this event is jwrobably 
not very near, we may delay further notice of the subject for 
the present. 

The Thorn in the Flesh : or a New Explanation of 2 Cor* xii. 7. 
H. J. Tresidder, Ave Maria Lane. 1860. 

The object of this pamphlet is to show that the thorn was " an 
unprepossessing appearance in the flesh, a drawback, a stumbling- 
block of offence in the looks" of St. Paul. This view is grounded 
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-en an atsumed error on the part of ancient transoffibMa* And Dn tbe 
olumge of Saul into Paul, — *' a niekname," ddnoting *' iiiie iseaBL- 
looking, short, or little." Had a little eonaideratien Iveen giren ^o 
the fact that, whatever may have constituted the affliction, it 
was something remediable, and for the removid of which the 
sufferer "besought the Lord thrice," the author, it ^pears to 
us, would hare offered some other explanation than the one be 
has published. The conclusion arrived at makes the a^osi^e siiii^ply 
ridieoloiia. If by accident or affliction a man's person u diafiguredu 
it is uAtoifil to suppose he would wish to be vestojEed ; but it makes 
•tibe great apostle, intallectuallv and m<»ra]ly, as aioanand inaigni- 
fiewit «6 he is supposed to have been in phyaieal A|apaarajiee, 
-to argue that the burden of his prayer was to be made taller and 
•hetier looJcvng for the gospel's sake. However desirable it may be 
to have a commanding physique^ no sane mind could imagine that 
God would answer the prayer for an addition of six inches to his 
lieight ; and yet, if this " new explanation" eould be established, we 
should be forced to the conclusion that St. Paul> at one time, 
indulged in so pucnle an expectation. 

Bible DiffieuUies JExplained, By J. G. Hewlbtt, BJ). London: 
H. J. Tresidder, Ave Maria Lane. 

We have much pleasure in eordially recommendiag tius lUtle 
bopk to die attention of our readers, assured that they will find in 
it mueh vtduable instruction. Tbe author has long ago earned 
ioT himself high reputation as a biblical writer, And the pzes^it 
volume is w^ ealculated to «dd to his usefulness in this department. 



The knowledge of languages, sciences, histories, Ac, is not 
innate to us ; it doth not of itself spring up in our mmds ; it is not 
.anyways incident by .chance, or inmsed by grace (except rarely by 
miracle); common observation doth not produce it; it cannot hie 
jpuxchased at any rate, except for that by which, it was said of old, 
the gods sell all things, that is, for pains; without -which the best 
wit and the greatest capacity may not render a man leanied, as the 
dbest ^il will not yield good fruit or grain, if they be not planted 
nor sown therein. — Br. Barrow, 

Those who have Bead of everyi^ng, are thocieht to und^rttand 
evervthing t-oo ; but it is not -always so. Ilea£ng fitrniehas >1^ 
mind only with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking itlftatjaakfis 
whftt we read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not 
enough to aram ourselves with a great load of collections ; unless we 
chew them over tigain, they will not give us strength and nourish- 
«fcent.»-Vp^ Locke, 
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OEIGINAL POETBr. 



TO-MOEROW. 
.Bx ibe Ator portfils Df ih« night I Jbieel, 
And yeara to look b^ofid the gat«s of bm 
Bat mortal heart sad finite thought mast iwt, 
4lLad4rcMiu8 nmst die before the daj it Wn. 

'By ^ aaoeesses of to^ay I stand, 
'AtiA emite a foUssing on the future years; 
IFhe 4iappy heart dings its own siren song, 
"Whilst llope mitkes diamonds of our ^ery tears. 

£k>m«tiin(e« in prison gloom of doBbt I mmp^ 
J)i»jping ail haavtn with fear^eBwoweQ weads; 
Yet aJway* tewaxd the light my soul will creep, 
^d hie wherever the first sunbeam kftds. 



The marrow of our hope, or love, or fear, 
The sonl's to-m^iiiiiow^ who darefi^phesy? 
A broken imvU * <^owxi, a fail^ teoT'-^ 
A throb ^f wof^ a jthnil <of .«e»la«iF. 

By 'the dread portifh of Life's night I kneel, 
And pray the angel he the stone may move ; 
And \tft the scales fall, and I trembling read 
The seal of -ail the future, " God is Love." 

Love lights the patbwjgr of «M$hpQre intei^ 
With an eternal h«av«Q-Qmbiii^pg jiWW. 
Love kni>w» no d^rk ta-monrow; but, bemvk Mftt, 
Alone, wQjurs hMiveo's I ^Mi upoB JMr bxiow* 



F. G. 



COME 

Will the geneomaiumrt of obildhofifd"* 
Happy heart! so free from pain; 
Will the merry, laughing spring-^de. 
Can dawn music come again? 

Will the hopes that hallosttd sadMM*— 
Friendships free CcomjMilf'Qr pMO, 
And the brother-ioyiiig gladnais-— 
Can the once lost come again? 

Will the unsuspicious converse 
That could but of self complain. 
Seeking not to mask wm nottve,-* 
May the true heart -eome^aki? 

Tes; though shadows hauRjb-tiitbj^oii^ 
Though on every hope a stun, 



AGAIN. 
Afid though J-ove bf gone a pilgrim, 
All the good shall come again. 

CQta% whoa twilight »tars are telling 
Of the God^bsa that would fain 
Fold the world ift sialaes silence, 
0(009) And tootbe our souls again. 

Oome, when passion's fires are paling; 
Come, when pride is on the wane; 
When our «onls cease their upbraiding 
Oome and sing the oM songs again. 

Ayel jtho«ighXji£» parte opt her shadow, 
Vdn ef b^ait, and raok of brain, 
MoniiMto fOBie wHhimcel pleadings, 
jGvmjmd mti!ls» us jMiig agam. 

Blaitchs. 
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WEABY. 



I SIT musing at eveotid«i work-weary, 
Thought comes and nestles to my side, 
And whispers, Wilt thon here abide, 
Wedded to all the dreary past? 
Or, wilt tboa soar on Hope's light wing 
Above the prison-honse of Pride, — 
Above Begret's envenomed sting 
And seek for joys that ever last« 
And never any sorrow bring? 
I answer back, " My heart is sad, 
Leave me, Thought, else am I mad, 

World weary." 
I lie restless upon my conch, so weary — 
Memory unbars the doors of Death; 
And with a deep-drawn sighing breath, 
Into the crypt with her I go. 
She whispers, " See here lies a love 
Grown'd with a hope, — a dead rose- 
wreath; 
And yonder, in a ghastly row, 
Lie false vows, grinning even now.** 



I cry, Enooghl Let us abovo 
Into the light of li&, and pray 
That some sunbeam may make the day 
Less dreary. 

I stand girded, and mailed, and fierce, 

war- weary; 
Men all as proud, men full as strong. 
Pierce me with taunts; they do me 

wrong; 
And I, man-like, with fighting faint, 
And kneeling grapple with despair, 
Till, ringing l^e an echo song, 
I hear Hope's never-ending plaint: 
Hope, earth's best, sweetest, holiest 

saint! 
And straightway hies away sad Care. 
And Angds once more fill the air; 
And now I tread the golden stair, 

Ko more weary. 

Jim. 17, 1861. loNJL. 



FOBGET-ME-NOT. 

God speaks in symbols to the human soul; 
Nature is but the typo of His forethought; 
Even as within the lake's calm depth is caught 

The picture of the all-surrounding whole, 

Which glows above, or margins its fair banks, 
In reproductive faithfulness and truth — 
So ought our minds, enraptured with the ruth 

And love of God — despite the sadsome danks 

Of sin and sorrow that may intervene 
Between our souls and the suggestiveness 
Of Nature's primal show of loveliness — 

Hold Him as ours. Hence scattered o'er e^ch scene, 
Howe'er secluded and untrimmed the spot, 
God sets before our eyes His sweet ForgeUfM'Not, 

FOBGETTING. 
In the far twilight of our childhood's prime 
Live the pale shadows of the loves of home: 
Whilst on the highway over the chasmed time 
That arches then with now, stand roadside marks,^- 
The milestones of the years. Come, we will read: — 
One runs, Here died childlike simplidty. 
One, Here my failing heart first leaned on Faith. 
One, Here I won o'er self a victory. 
One, Here the rain-drops quite obscured the sun. 
Here Death first robbed my heart of earth-content, 
And taught me nobler hopes, and dearer loves. 
Ah, well! I wot what has been is with God; 
I haow not if 'tis best to smile or weep. 
But yet I would not blot one record out, 
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Or lose remembrance of one woe or joy ; 
Or miss one weed, or one poor faded flower. 

I never would foiget 

With the mystic breathing of to-day's great sea, 
So rippled on its fiice, beneath so stilly 
We sink or rise, are calm or are disturbed: 
And tears and smiles are ever side by side. 
And friends and foes change places day by day,— 
Life seems each hoar to have more riot in it: 
The storms rage loader as we near the shore; 
Bat nnder all lies the eternal calm. 
Sometimes oar hopes poise high with holy joy; 
Sometimes throb low with sorrow or depairj 
Sometimes Love saddens into sighing. Still, 
Though the mom is dark, and all the day is drear, 
Though bleak the highway, are the lanes not green? 
We will light the evening fires of heaven-sent hopes. 
Nor ever dare forget. 

In the unsullied future, that to some 
Is fair as heaven, and to some dark as hell, 
Lies our true life. It is not meet for us 
To weigh to-morrow. Now alone is ours. 
Great sorrows, or great joys, may wait for me, 
And I may &11 or may hold firm; God knows. 
I will endeavour. If a good aim fails 
I sball not faint Does not our own fair world 
Live on her dead, yet smile? Is not to-day 
Built on the hearts of yesterday? The sweet 
Flowers send their tribute inceose up to heaven, 
Altho* earth holds a lien upon their hearts. 
Thus may we smile, and look toward the light. 
And breathe unhesitating thanks to God, 
And ever hope and aim, 'mid all life's change. 
That we may do no deed, and think no thought, 

That we would fain forget, 



I'M NOT ALONE. 



Panioti. 



Though from my native land away. 
And most on earth I love to own, 
I still with confidence can say, 

" I'm not alone." 

When darkness steals the light of day, 
And joyous birds have homeward 
flown, 
All varied Nature seems to say, 

" Thou'rt not alone." 

Though persecution's sword be drawn ; 
And slander in the breeze be blown ; 
And 1 to all forlorn appear; 

Vm not alone. 



Though troubles rise on eveiy hand; 
And treitcherous friends my name 
disown: 
Unmoved amid them all, I stand; 
I'm not alone. 
I neither wisdom have, nor might, 
But this I to my Saviour own, 
Who gives me strength and heavenly 
light.— 

Tm not alone. 
I will not fear, then, what men say ; 

But go unto my Father's throne, — 
His mighty arm ^all be my stay :— 
I'm not alone. 
Thbofhtlaot. 



OUGHT THE FITGITTVE SLAVE. AJTOKESOlSr, TO BE SUR- 
RENDERED TO THE AUXHOEITIES OF THB UNITED 
STATES ? 

Thb followinfrHkAtaBfOt of Urn Caslt of tJus eMe «i« (mm the pen of a 
re&ident in Canada, and 'wUl doublleaB be pefoted mib iotflMBt by our readera, 
and aaust them in forming an int«li^«ni opiMioo npoa dua qaMftioni — 

So far back as the year 1853, a coloured man, %j name Anderson, was the 
slave of another man, named Barton, in the State of MiBSouri. Anderson was 
about that time recently married, and his wife and ehild were likewise the property 
of Barton. For reasons not eta^ed, Barton became anxtoas, in 1853, to sell 
Anderson, and he sold hhn to one ^leDonald, tbirty-two miles off, retaining in his 
own hands Anderson's wife and child. Anderson moaned over this, and deter- 
mined to escape to Canada. Bttt, ere he did so, he was resoWed to see ot eomma- 
nicate with his wife, Ihat he might urge her to escape also. This necessitated his 
going back, and lingering in the ncighboorhood of fiartoOi his ibrmer master. 
While thus arranging for his wiie'fl fligbt, and after he bad seen her, a planter, 
named Digges, met Anderson on bis field at noon. Some ^^oestioBS were asked, 
and Digges demanded a pas«, suspecting Aaderaon to be a fugitive. Of course 
Anderson had no pass; ivheret^pon Digger erdMnad .his aUunas to take Anderson 
into castody, he having at tbe tiemaod.for a pass fled jn fiear. The chase was a 
long one. It would appear, however, that Anderson never really -distanced his 
pursuers. It also appears .that he ran in a curole. Digges saw this, and crossed 
the circle to intercept him at a certain .pgiot. At this point they accordingly 
met, Digges having a amall aiHck in his haad,4iod Anderson a ]aii;e open knife. 
The result was, tbat liie slave ^tabbed Diigges onee in the heart, and again, when 
he had fallen, in the back. The pursuit was then At an end. Anderson escaped 
to Canada; and Digges mt& oarsied away to die. Tbe ^ife and child also escaped, 
and for seven years they lived decently ti)gether in Canada. But negroes are apt 
to boast; and Anderson boasted of his prowess in killing Digges — a fact which 
was communicated by a&sther colonred man to tbe autboutiss in the United 
States, who in due form demanded the rendition of Anderson on a charge of 
murder. On this charge he was apprehended in the spring of I860. A Mr. 
Matthews, a justice of the peace, apprehended the runaway, and would, bad he 
been able, have gladly given him up. Public feeling was, however, roused, and 
delays were interposed, until .the cahe was brought before the Court of Queen's 
Bench on the 15th of last December. Three judges sat on the case, and two of 
them were in fiivour of surrendering the fugitive. The whole matter was made 
very properly to turn upon the meaning of clause 10 of the A^hburton Treaty: — 

'* It is agreed that her Britannic Majesty and the United States shall, upon 
mutual requisitions bythem or their ministers, officers, or atrtfaoFities 'reepcctMy 
made, deliver up to justice all persons who, being 'charged 'with the cfinM of 
fnurder, or assatrit wHh intent 1o commit murder, or piracy, or arson, ffiriil>bery, 
•or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, committed within the jurisdietion of 
either, siiaH seek nn asylum or be found within' the territories of the other: — Pro- 
vided,^hat-thfs shall >enhr he done uponisuch evidence of criminality as, according 
to the laws of the plaae^^ece/the fugitive Afipttwai as Ahatsged rsball .Ui iooady 
wenU jas^ ^s ayp se hen s i ep aad commitment for taal, if the 'cnme or o&nce 
bad there been committed; and the respective judges and other amgistrates. of the 
♦w^fffin^siiiwits shall have power, jurisdiction, Afidautherity, upon complaint 
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loa^ trnder oatbj to issae a wMtnit fbr tBe apprebtfnrior ofiliMF Aq^ltbe i 
80 dmrged, tirat. be raiif be brooghlf before* mrIi joclf et' ov 9(fbm i 
Tospectivetji', to the end tbat tlM orhliiieei o^' ennA t uH i tf nwyrfct? bMad'aad goik 
sidered; and i^ ol sneh hearing, thB evtdiene» be KiftcieiR tutmgtaUi iAardistgii,. 
it ofcaH be ttie dotf of tbe examiniDg' Jadjger er xnagkitnter to eartify^ Mine to' 
the proper exeenti^e airdiority, Unrtr a wan-aatr merf Isioe-iW tiU miHUBi ter oi saA 
fogitrre. Tbe expeflsw of stich apprehension and deihreiT^ staalU Be boroe SB«b 
^sSrsLjeTby tfi* pniif v f fc» inak w tft» wqaisHten and rte^vw tfav'fbglllyoc" 



AFirtiimnTB. 

If AtidersoD had been a fre« ettizen 
of the UMted Sttrtei of America, and 
in resnting aa j^tempt ter rediiee Mm 
to slaverjr had killed Dlgs^, bo womid 
have been traqnesthmaWy gtatif of 
nrarder; and if; after tMe, he had ^sd' 
to Canada, ive should ail have Mt 
justified in sorrcDderinj^ hrm. to the 
hands of American jfu^oev Whf,the», 
be more indalgent to a shtre than a fr«e 
man?— J. Ai 

A person arresthig a fhgrtlve slave' 
ih MTssoari is perfonninf^ a legid act, 
and tor kill any one makii^ such an 
attempt is as mtich murder as it iwnld 
be to sfay a poi!ceni«ain England while- 
sfttempting to captm:^ a tinef.— 'X. 

Suppose' we bad a RKKteof asrest in 
Bngland unknown' to America, and » 
person were to nniFder the oileer 
makrag such an arrest, woukt tkie 
Amenean courts h% ait Hberty^ ter reftise 
the surrender of s«ch a pewea on the 
ground that, tbe torest being illegal 
according to their hsWf the pen»o tfe^ 
manded was onij- defending: his profnr 
freedom, and shouM not, there^re, be 
giren up? — B. 

Being guilty of the crime of murder, 
Anderson ought' to be handed over to 
title authorities where that crhne was 
committed.' It matters not whetlber 
he be a free man or a skve, he nraet. 
as a natural consequence, be panished 
for the crime of taking away tbe Mfe ef 
hxB fellow- man. The high legal autbo^ 
rities of Canada have, as an miprejfi-^ 
diced body, ordered him to begt?ven op; 
and though our feelhigs would prompt 
us to say he shall not be smrendttred, 
we must see that' the ende of jusUce 
must be accorapttshed, and the laws 
carried out eflfecttfally. — ^F. B. S. 



Rgbt eav nmm \m deptodeni i 
aeeidents: IPlfol nmder' i» a eiiaMi^ 
hoNvsoever and by 'v^nnaoiiver conMuit'' 
t«d{ and that 'w rigiitiy pMMfaabte'by 
tbe State in whith thef«n«» iiaa ben 
dose. TfiKs- MQVtry ooghty thenibny 
t9 restore tbe ft^^itifv^'-aet: tna^ ahi*^ 
vwf, budfrem justkie^'-te bedeaUwitk. 
by and accofiHng t«t the kw «f thai 
State. — Lex. 

SentiuMnt faMsifi slriNige powsr t»bHnd 
the reases; and* it is' scanniy t» be 
wmdered at if we find it^ jwkt aeiw, 
closrt^ tbe eyis-of'jtaiieeto^a stOTsei^ 
right; All intenatUoHal treaty baa btea 
nndtv and it^eogbl iwbe ktpltaad ke^ 

I all tbe taere sfiriafestiy, beoauee o£ the 
peculiar weabness-'We i%el, eo^ this skte 
of tbe Attaatie, tewasde every oar whe 

; bears the brand of tken* To aawrt, m 
the f^uieof tbeworM; the inesfmnibility 
of slavery i» air awful mistaloe; and 
wlienthts 19 asaerted iathe very bwr 
courts, and maintaiaed by tbe ^vem^ 
ment, of Great Britaia, it becooMS the 
concern of the wotkL. Ssrvye insarree^ 
tioBS are woiee ewa 'tilan eivil war. 
And if k be bnated abroad tbat Britain^ 
will ^read her aigia over maater'-ttoi^ 
dering slafvesyHrean scaiteiybeiiiBoaenit 
of exciting to slaugit^. Therefore;^ let 
the maa be sent tO' pay tbe debt of 
justice, if he owes cme.— Timoukt. 

I hate sbifery of all kmdt, eves ak«r 
very to the ideas ef tb» WiiberfOTcaane^ 
and hence I think, if this matter ef 
Andefsoit ia to be bve«ibt oadMr the 
ooRsidevatioa ef the British pttbUe, we 
OQgbt to avoid all reforeaee te» theelave 
qtiestion, and have the tnal of tbeft^^ 
tive carried out witheot^ regard te the 
peculiar anti-slavery view» eatertaiaed 
in oureoMivy^ If there is aeatipola^ 
ti«» er reairvatieB in tbe tieaty by 
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vihkh his extrmditioii is demtnded, 
there ought to be none f<n8ted into it 
now. If it is a recognized crime in the 
State where the deed was committed, 
and it is proven that Anderson was the 
offender, then we must recognize it as a 
crime also. We have no right to inter- 
polate oar reading of the treaty as the 
right one, in order, bj a side safety- 
▼alre, to let off the steam of the anti- 
slaTerj party. Let ns see the law of 
his own State fairly and honestly put 
into operation; but do not let ns be 
drifted into a qoarrel of principles with 
a cooAtry so interlinked with oars, antil 
we have a better case to show than this, 
and then let as do right, in the faith 
that God will defend it— N. S. R. 

HBOATIYB. 

A chattel cannot be a criminal. The 
responsibilities of a man are only com- 
mensorate with his rights. If he b 
not free, he cannot be jadged as a free- 
man ; and if he is nnfit for liberty, he 
mast be nnfit for being treated accord- 
ing to the laws made for the regulation 
of the condaet, and for the government 
of men. Therefore he onght not to be 
given up.— HABfPDBK. 

Freedom is the right — ^the property 
—of man, if he be free from proven 
criminality. The protection of property 
with life, and at the risk of life for life, 
is a dnty. The robber strove to steal 
the liberty of Anderson, and he resisted 
onto blood. He has not broken any 
statate law that can make his act cri- 
minal; and therefore he ought to be 
?roteoted against the men-thieves of the 
Fnited SUtes.—T. B. 

If he onght to be snrrendered, a law 
court shonld give the interpretation on 
which the transaction is made to rest; 
and imtil that has been done, he should 
be kept safe.-*6oo. 

The slave Anderson, like other slaves, 
has claimed the benefit of having come 
into a territory where the blessing of 
freedom belongs to all. He foaght for, 
and won the thing of greatest price to 
man on earth — ^liberty. He ought to 
to be preserved firom the dastardly hell- 
hounds who seek revenge, onder a false 



pretence of asking justice. Jostice 
apon him to whom they denied jostice! 
The thing is absurd. — S. S. S. 

By a true man liVbrty is not only 
considered a birthright, but it is also 
esteemed the very sweetness of life 
itself. And when, in the act of 
grasping at this birthright, or in the 
act of launching out into this elysium 
of sweetness, shonld any man dare to 
put forth his hand, and arrest the 
aspirant after liberty and its blessings, 
let such a degraded thing be brushed 
out of existence. Anderson is one of 
those troe men; and as England is the 
home of the brave and the free, let him 
stay at home. — ^Lutheb. 

Slavery is, in our opinion, the great- 
est curse which oppresses the '* Und of 
the west." It outrages every feelii^ of 
humanity, and has given rise to iima- 
merable scenes of heartrending cnielty. 
We think that any opportunity which 
occurs, so that the strong feeling against 
slavery may be unmistakeably shown, 
should be sdzed npon with avidity. But 
there are other than general reasons 
why the fugitive slave, Anderson, should 
not be given up. Our readers will be 
aware l£at the State of Missouri pro- 
vides the most severe punishment for a 
slave who has been guilty of homicide. 
In this case, no ingenuity would be 
spared in inventing torture sa£ScientIy 
excruciating to gratify the morbid cnu 
Ting for revenge, by which Anderson's 
enemies are actuated. We urge, there- 
fore, the plea of humanity in this 
instance; and we would express a hope 
that this poor fugitive slave may not 
be given up to the authorities of the 
United SUtes.— T. L. P. • 

In killing the man who desured to 
return him to slavery, to be punished, 
and perhaps hcMrribly murdered, Ander- 
son only acted in self-defence; and 
therefore, according to the treaty, and 
the Englidi law by which he will be 
tried, onght not to be given up to the 
American authorities.'-SAOAMOBS. 

In the first place, considering the 
qnestioti in a legal sense, it appears that 
before Anderson can be sarrendered to 
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,the antborities of the United States, 
tbey most proTe that he was gniltj of 
a iBBrder according to the law of ^g- 
land. Now, as ^iglish law does not 
recognise the right ^one man to make 
a slaye of another, and the circum- 
stances of the case being so peculiar, it 
maj be assumed as a certointj that 
Anderson could not be proTed guiltj of 
murder aoc<xding to that law; and, 
consequentlj, they could not legally 
enforce his surrender. In the next 
place, looking at it in the light of rea- 
son and feeSng, supposing that some 
defect in the law could be found, or 
that its tenour could be so construed or 
twisted, whereby the authorities of the 
United States could establish a legal 
right for his surrender; in that case, 
tiding the peculiar circumstances of 
the poor sUto into o<msideration, I 
submit that it would be obnoxious to 
enlightened justice and humanity to 
surrender him for punishment into the 
hands of those who^ in all things else, 
ignore his rights, and recognize him 
<mly when their own cruelty makes 
him rebel against the unlawfhl autho- 
rity which they exercise over the unfor- 
tunate victim of their inhuman practice 
and dealing; and that recognition is 
but made in order that they may punish 
the poor skve for doing that which is 
the consequence of the acts of hb self- 
constituted jadges.-»J. G. 

The contributors to this section of 
the Magazine are called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion on a subject of vital 
importance, and one that demands the 
closest attention of our judicial power, 
namely, the demanded surrender of 
John Anderson, the slave now awaiting 
the arrival of the writ of habeas corpust 
to bring hither his body, and complete 
the restoration of his freedom, to ao- 
oompUsh which he braved so much. The 
crime (if we may denominate it a crime), 
with which he stands charged at 
the ipstanoe of the American govem- 
ment| does not constitute, under the 
ctrenmataiioes alleged, an offence that 
impoees any obligation upon tbe offender 
further thaa its being morally right 



or wrong. Anderson, conscious 0/ his 
degraded position in the scale of hu- 
manity, conceived a plan to effect his 
manumission; and before that object 
was attained, he was discovered and 
hotly pursued, and he turned upon his 
headmost pursuer, and slew him. For 
this deed, and to inflict punishment, the 
American government demanded him 
under the Extradition Act; but, with- 
out lowering the lofty dignity of Eng- 
land, this demand cannot be complied 
with. Tbe Extradition Bill declares 
'*that the fugitives must be tried by 
the laws of the country where tbey are 
found." Maoanlay says: *^Take the 
case of a slave who had committed 
murder in his own defence. Suppose a 
man scourged him, pursued him. The 
slave has surely a right to resist, and, 
in his defence, to kill his assailant 
By the laws of England that would be 
justifiable homicide. By the law of 
Georgia it would be murder." These are 
the views I endorse to justify my posi- 
tion on the negative side, protesting 
against the fugitive's surrender to tor- 
mentors.— S. F. T. 

Lord Palmerston, in a recent debate 
in the House of Commons, remarked, 
that as he was convinced no English 
jury would find Anderson guilty of 
murder, the claim made by the United 
States was not likely to be substan- 
tiated. In this opinion I entirely con- 
cur; and no words of mine could better 
express the views which I entertain. 
l/Tithout any hesiution, I say that the 
man ought not to besurrendered. — BJ).B. 

Both the moral law and tbe civil law 
acquit Anderson of the crime with which 
the United States* authorities charge 
him. He is not guilty of murder, for 
the law defines murder to be ^ killing 
with malice aforethought, dther ex- 
pressed or implied." His act was one 
of self-preservation, an unpremeditated 
deed against a cruel and unrelenting 
slaveholder. The only charge we can 
impute to him is that of ** excusable 
homicide;" not indeed '* by misadven- 
ture," but '* upon a principle of self- 
pretenratioD."— Haswood. 
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QtUfiiBrnoifsr to which AtrswEKs ask 

0OLIOITKD. 

199. Would some of your comspon*- 
d«Bto kincilj iBform me what was the 
or^ski of the deeigDation Slue Stochmgtf 
M applied to literary ladies?— H. A. 

140. Wo«ld amy of yoar readers 
kiodly inform me what was the origin 
ci the term " Quakers,'* as applied to the 
Society of Friends?— W. B^ D. 

141. What is the origin of the term 
« hackneyed '7— E. F. 

142. I am about to commence study- 
ing, the German language without a 
master, would aay of your readers kindly 
inferm me whioh is the hest Grammar^ 
— E. F. 

143. I have read somewhere that omt 
of the most illustrious Romans, having 
lost a daughter by death, his friend, also 
a very celebrsted Roman, wrote a letter 
of condolence to the bereaved father, in 
which he said, *' If there be a hereafter, 
▼our daughter was so very good while 
Uving, tb^ you may be assured she is 
at peace now." I cannot say that I have 
given the right words, but they were 
something to that effect. Can any 
reader of the Britieh Controversialtit 
inform me who these two persons were, 
what was the daughter*s name, and when 
did she die ? Also, where I can look 
f»r more information? I had an im- 
pression that Cicero and his daughter 
Tullia were here meant, and that the 
said letter was written by one of Cicero's 
friends when Tullia died; but I cannot 
£nd the quotation in any <^ the letters 
given in Middleton's " life,'* which re- 
jate to this mournful event in Cicero's 
history.— F. S. 

144. I should feel much obliged if 
any of your correspondents would kindly 
in»)rm me of one of the best treatises on 
the pjractical part of Parallek)gramff of 
Forces.— W. J. 



Stodkhg^ as applied ttt-litsraryhRnM, i^ 
thus Btktffd bj^a ift P eut wi Hw: lit cMmt 
cWTTWpotflence whhL the '•Xitertrjr 
Chtb " was die faffiont "Blew Stbckh^ 
CiBd, wnen nwt'on lAw smm i^y llMr 
tin LiC«r«ry<3hiV dined tegether «t tbt^ 
Ttirk's He«l, or somer other tav«ni. Ir 
tife evefnng thvineuiUsfi of'ffi'e I^tem^ 
CTub w«fe iiivh«« ttrlln. BTontfegne's, 
Mrs. Vksvfn, Mrs. Garrie^s, or Mcsi 
BoscaweiiB, or lAtstfifvt else ^9 
Blue StockiTig Clu^ assemMed. Tlw 
origin of th« tSMm of tfa» Ctab^ wav 
tnist'*— on* of tne* mosC emneift OMnm 
bers of this Sooi«ty'WM Mr. fiee^tuAs 
Stflifngfleet, tbe mfthm of a pootfeitf 
essay on'C^nviersMtiOB, wlii<^ !• to b« 
#otmd in tke^frst volume of **I^>di^y^ 
Coifeetion.'* His dress was remarkail|f 
phdn, and- In^ always wore - bhew stodi^ 
ings. Ete wut sn exeelfest- oonrenefi 
and hris obsenee was Mt to be so gt«M 
a loss, that: it used ta bo laid, ^ff^em 
do nothhig witboutthe Blue StwkiBg«k'' 
and thus, by way of plonantty, tMs 
title was estaMMed. A EteaehnMi 
of distinction. Whose name is hid ia the 
deepest obseuiity, sap p ee i n g thisr to be 
the real nsne of tkte party, iaaee en t^f 
called it Bos Bkut^ the (Wiesp s > dln( | 
sppeUatlos in Ms own language, afll 
now given to women ni Horary puf- 
suits. These gatherings were compOMd 
of persons of distiognii^ed raidC| 
talent, and respeetobiftty, who met £lr 
conversation , and were dM^nt hi so 
respeet #ono&er partiee, but tint tkw 
company did noV danee, and did flit 
play at earde. Hs&nah Mbfe has givcB 
some account of tUs Ghib to her '' Bm 
Mbu," a poem, in wfalefa several u ie mbeia 
of the Literary dob^ are intmteced^ m 
^hnson^ under the sooie oTCato; Gar- 
riek. under tiio name of Bioelair aad 
Burke, uoder tiM; of HortMaius.— Sir 
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120. liie Number of distinct Species 
of Animalsj hi -present existing on|the 
globe, bas been calculated, hy an able 
natnraHst, on tolerably satisfactory data, 
to considerably exceed half a million ; 
aboat nineteen-twentieths of the whole 
being insects. — X. 

122. Admission to the Library of 
the British Museum, — Your correspond- 
ent, " J. Sergeant" may obtain a re- 
commendation, which will entitle him 
to revel amid the bonndless literary 
stores contained in the magnificent 
library of the British Mnseam, by 
application to any clergyman, barris" 
ter, or M.P., with whom he is ac- 
qnainted. In this library yotir cor- 
respondent will find every facility and 
comfort requisite for the successful car- 
rying on of literary labours. — »T. S. P. 

126. The Origin of the JTift.— The 
following circumstantial account of the 
origin of the Philibeg has been stated, 
by an eminent Scottish antiquary, to 
me to be both accurate and authentic: 
— " In or about 1727, a Liverpool com- 
pany, attracted by the mineral re- 
sources of the district, and the abundant 
suj^ly of fuel afforded by the natural 
birch woods of Glengarry, founded an 
establishment for smelting ore, near 
the bridge of Garry,- and cut a small 
canal from Loch Oich to Loch Lochie, 
to facilitate the conveyance ofthe metal 
to the sea. It was at this time that 
the hitherto invincible repugnance of 
the male Highlanders to any kind of 
manual labour was greatly overcome by 
the direct necessity caused by the im- 
poverishing oppression exercised by the 
army of occupation under General Wade. 
So, a number of Highlanders were em- 
ployed by the English company; but 
these men, unable to move their limbs 
when swathed in the many folds of the 
belted plaid, threw off their plaids,^ 
their only article of dress, and worked 
Ml puris natunUtbus. Bawlinson, the 
manager of the works, an Englishman, 
and member of the Society of Friends, 
-was distressed and disgusted — decent 
man! — by seeing himself daily sur- 
rounded by naked meii| but could find 
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no help for it.' Thd manager resided 
about halfway between Inverness and 
Haryburgh, both places ' being then 
garrisoned by Wade's soldiers. One 
evening, an English army tailor, 'Uamed 
Parkinson, who had just arrived from 
London, on business connected with 
clothing of the troops, when passing 
between the two garrisons, was caught 
in a shower, and took shelter in Raw- 
linson's house. After the first greets 
ings, the tailor, being unacquainted 
with the customs of the country, ex- 
pressed his surprise that a EUghlander, 
who had also sought shelter, did not 
put off his cloak. Rawlinson shocked 
his guest by replying that the High- 
lander's cloak, — in reality a belted 
plaid, — ^was the only garment he had 
on; that if he was in his own hut, 
amongst his family, he would take it 
off instanter^ but, in deference to cer- 
tain Southern prejudices, he kept it on 
in an Englishman's house. Bawlinson 
further stated how greatly he was 
shocked by seeing the naked High- 
landers at work, and entreated Par^n- 
son's professional assistance towards 
devising a new garb for the- men, in 
which they could work without' outrag- 
ing decency. The problem to' be solved 
was,, to make a dress, not higher in 
price than the belted plaid, thfat would 
retain the plaits so highly prized by 
the Highland dandy, and that would 
admit of the free use of the limbs when 
at work. The tailor solved the problem 
with his shears.' He cut off the lower 
part of the plaid that belted round the 
loins, and formed penooanent plaits in 
it with the needles, — and lo! the kilt! 
— while the upper part, forming the 
shoulder-phiid, could be fastened round 
the shoulders as before, in severe wea- 
ther, or when the wearer was not work- 
ing. Bawlinson, to set an example to 
his workmen, nobly stifled the peculiar 
notions of his sect, and was the first 
man to wear the kilt. The High- 
landers at first looked coldly on it; but 
the duef of Glengtory adopting the 
novel garment, the kilt soon became 
general in the district, and from thence 
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spreftd to other parts of the Highlandi. 
Howerer, the belted pUid MirTived the 
period when the Highland drees was 
interdietedbj law (from 1747 to 1782), 
and waa were by shepherds till the 
cloee of the last oentorj, and known bj 
its original name of breacan /eUle ; 
while to the kilt was giren the name 
feUe befff the little covering; and the 
shonlder-plaid was termed amye>/«fiior, 
the greater oovering.*' ToQr8,&c, & N. 
137. Law Bookt, — ^In theabeenoe <^ 
anj better information, perhaps the fol- 
lowing will be of nse toS. P. G. As a 
geneiml role, choose those works which 
have been latest published, for the law 
is a bird wUh a Umg biU, wMeh so fre- 
quentlj changes its nest, that if jon 
look for it twe seasons in the same 
place, it is a question if it will be 
found f in other words, alterations are 
so continually being made in the defini- 
tion of Tarions points of law, that it 
is advisable to have the latest ideas 
respecting them. As a commence- 
ment in the study of law, and more 
especially if those studies are conuneneed 
as a glide through the various pit&lls 
the fraudulent are always placing for 
the unwary to step ii^ I would re- 
commend S. P. G. to purchase the whole 
of the series of these lately published, 
and now publishing, *' Hand-books,** of 
which Lord St. Leonards was the father, 
and which are intended for the use of 
tradesmen and others not in the pro- 
fession, and simplified accordingly, 
"^ese are sold at a moderate price, 
1 believe from a shiljmg to half-a*crewn, 
or three shillings and sixpence ; and for a 
cheap county court practice that pub- 
lished by Billing, of Birmingham, at 
seven shillings imd sixpence, is a good 
eoe; if a more expensive one is re- 
quired, I would recommend the last 
edition of Aidibold's. If & P. G. 



to study the law in eamett, 
I would recommend, for Oonvbtano- 
nro, ** Martin and Grabbers Precedents ;" 
for the CoMMOn Law, **ArchboldV 
Nisi Prius," ^Boscoe on Evidence," 
The Law JouhuU Beporttj published 
monthly, at 5s., ** Archbold*s New Prac- 
tice of Attorneys," "Lush's Common 
Law;*' for the law of Lahdlobd axd 
Tbnxitt, ** Woodfall;** for Contraots, 
"Addison." Great advantage will be 
derived from reading The AdpoccUe^ 
O^itty's "Bum's Justice," and " OhiUy*s 
Pleadings." I think S. P. G. ought 
to send the editor six and eightpence 
for this information; and if that gen- 
tleman be not in the profession he will, 
deubtlees, with his usual courtesy 
and generosity, return the feel — F. S. 
Mills. 

137. Legal Studies. — ^As an intro- 
duction to legal studies, S. P. G. should 
procure " The Articled Clerk's Hand- 
Book," which contains a course of study 
in all the branches of the law; author, 
B. Halliday: published at the "Law 
Times" Office, 19, Wellington-street 
KbrUi, Strand ; price 5s. 6d.— W. B. N. 

141. The oriffin of the term Quakers, 
T—The Society of Friends were called 
Quakers becsnse of a remark made 
by George Fox, their founder, when 
examined by a justice of the peace, that 
" quaking and trembling were necessary 
dispositions to hear t^ Word of God 
wiUi profit" Subsequently to this, a 
miscalled "Justice," Gervas Bennett, 
hearing that Fox haid made this remark, 
with some degree of profoneness, took 
occasion from the saying to style him 
and his disdples "Quakers " The name 
took with the people, and waa generally 
adopted. Before this the followers of 
Fox were called " Professors of the 
Light," and " Followers of the Light." 
— X. 



The difloipline of ike mind, by a right eondiict m ordinary cbmb, 
is the best security against error and defect in ^ose which are 
extraordinary.^— 2>r. Farr, 
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Cantky Young Mtn't Improvement 
Society y was formed Dec 6th, 1860, 
when Mr. Jabez Wilson was elected 
chainnan; Mr. B. Haresnape, secretarj ; 
and Mr. Richard Shaw, treasurer. Two 
eloquent lectures hare been delivered 
by Mr. R Nunwick, on "The Im- 
provement of the Mind," and on " Little 
Things— Great Results." The Brttieh 
Controvereialiet is taken in by the 
members, and is always hailed as a 
welcome visitor. 

Dundee Mutwd Improwmtent Aseo^ 
doition, — It is not our intention, in the 
present short paper, to sound the praises 
and dilate on the advantages of mutual 
improvement associations— *to recount 
the illustrious names whose genius and 
talents have been nurtured and ex- 
panded through their beneficent in^- 
ence, — but simply to call the attention 
of those who sympathize with these 
associations, to one or two plans which 
have proved of great value to one of 
the most popular associations in Dun- 
dee, in augmenting the number of 
members; in securing regular attend- 
ance; in inspiring them with fresh 
ardour; and* in opening upon them 
much valuable knowledge, which they 
would not otherwise have possessed. 
In many of our literary associations, in 
large commercial or Bianufacturing 
towns, a manuscript magazine is dr- 
culated among the members. In many 
oases, the magazine is issued monthly, 
and contains three or four articles of 
tolerable length; and every member is 
, allowed three days for perusal and 
criticism. But such a mass of writin/^ 
presented for examination and criticism 
in so dioH a time, is a decided hin- 
drance to the usefulness and success of 
the magazine. Under these eircmn* 
stances, a plan was adopted in the 
Dundee Literary Association, and which 
has been found to work weU. We issue 
a manuscript magaoine every month, 



containing only one short article on 
some leading topic. This is droulated 
among the members weekly, who peruse 
it,and append t^eir own criticisms. The 
contributors of twelve articles, which 
extend over twelve months, are selected 
from the members, and their order of 
succession is decided by ballot. Oar 
list is divided into a senior and junior 
section; the senior contributing ror six 
months, and the junior for the next six 
months; and at the end of each half* 
year, a prize is presented, by the 
vote of the assodation, to the best con- 
tributor. 

Another plan has been adopted by the 
association to facilitate the reading of 
expensive books. It was remarked that 
members, although connected with a 
library, being allowed but a short time 
for the perusal of volumes, only gained 
a stipeiiScial acquaintance with their 
contents; and that when they bought 
books, they were (oly such as were of 
small price, and often less value. A 
book club was therefore originated, 
members having the option of sub^ 
scribing one penny and upwards, weekly, 
the amount of their subscriptions being 
placed to their credit at the end of each 
year. There are booksdiers in London 
who offer all classes of books at a dis- 
count of twopenoe in the shilling, and 
pay the carriage to any town in Britain, ' 
when the amount exceeds £5. Thus 
we are able to allow the subscriber of 
one penny weekly, a choice of any 
volume value five shillings; and a snb* 
scriber of twopence weekly, a choice of 
one or more books, to the amount of ten 
shillings. Thus, by an insignificant 
weekly subscription, members may pes- - 
sees, iu a very short time, a small, 
select, and standard library. These 
schemes are in addition to, those men* 
tioned on the regukr sylhibns of the 
Dundee Literary Association, which 
oompriM an essay weekly, wkh % da- 
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l>ate once a monih| with oooasional 
readings, recitations, and dialognts, 
besides admission to a series of winter 
lectures now being delivered in Dundee. 
— A. S.R. 

The Dundee lAterairy Atsociation 
held its third annual festiyal, in Lamb's 
Saloon, OD the evening of Thursday, 
January 3rd, when a very numerous 
and intelligent company assembled, 
including a large proportion of the fair 
sex. Mr. P. H. Millar, President of the 
Association, was in the chair. The 
proceedings were opened with the 
Hundredth Psalm. After a service of 
tea, the president delivered his opening 
address, on **A Retrospective Glance 
at Literature," which was characterized 
by powerful eloquence an4 profundity 
of thought. An address on " The 
Triumphs of Genius in Modem Lite- 
rature" was delivered by Mr. A. Stew- 
art Bae. An essay on ** The Dignity of 
Labour" was read by Mr. Bruce; and 
a humourous story, told by Mr. Peattie, 
amid repeated tokens of applause, con- 
dnded the first part of the programme. 
An interval, with service of fruit, fol> 
lowed. Pait second opened, very ap- 
propriately, with an address to the ladies 
on «* The Beauties of Poetiy,*' by Mr. 
A. Jones. Mr. M'Intosh spoke on the 
hero of Italy — Garibaldi. The ad- 
dresses were interspersed with songs 
and recitations, and the usual votes of 
thanks concluded the proceedings of the 
evening. — A. S. B. 

Leeds, — Perseverance Discussion 50- 
ciet^. — The first annual dinner of this 
society took place on Thursday, the 
10th of January inst., at Mr. 6tanwin*s, 
the Boyal Hotel, Briggate. After ample 
justice had been done to the good things 
provided, Mr.T.Dalton,the secretary, was 
called upon by the chairman to read the 
report, which stated that the society now 
. numbered eighteen members, that during 
the year (montiily meetings being held 
during the summer months), twenty- 
three discussions had taken place, three 
of which were adjourned, and concluded . 
by urging upon iLe members the neces- 
ai^ of be^ true to their, title. Th« 



usual kyal and patriotic toasts having 
been drank, Mr. J. Gheatler gave the 
toast of the evening, '* Success to the 
Perseverance Discussion Society," which 
was drunk with due honour. The 
remainder of the evening was suitably 
enlivened by songs, recitations, &c. A 
galvanic battery, kindly lent by Mr. 
Wadsworth, one of the members, created 
no small degree of amusement, and 
added materially to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 

Stoke-on-Trent, — Gladstone Mutual 
Improvement Society, — This society held 
its second meeting for the election of 
officers on Tuesday, the 15th of Januaiy, 
when the following secretary's report was 
read and 4dopted: — ^"^This society was 
organized on the 13th Sept.. 1860, and 
held its first meeting on the 17th of the 
same month. The number of rarolled 
members is eighteen. The average at- 
tendance at the meetings of the society 
has been twelve. The dSScers, who have 
had the management of the society for 
the past session, have been — president, 
S. Asbury, Esq.; treasurer, Mr. Bnntley ; 
and secretaries, Mr. Beeve and Mr. £. 
Asbury. Since the formation of the 
society fifteen meetings have been held, 
at each of which one or more recitations 
have been given, and an essay has been 
read, among which were one by Mr. J. 
Asbury, on 'Gladstone;' one by Mr. 
Beeve, on' Decision of Charactor;' by 
Mr. Adams, on * Educational Societies;' 
Mr. Drake, on * Hope;* Mr. Hammersley. 
on 'Thomas Chatterton;' Mr. Thomas 
James, on *Fear;' Mr. £. Asbury , on 
'Garibaldi;* and Mr. J. James, on 
' Faith.* We have had fourteen debates, 
the moat spirited discussions taking 
place when the following questions were 
introduced: * Ought the conduct of a 
man to be influenced by public opinion?' 
' Bailway travelling on the Sabbath;' 
' Sectarianism;' and * The character of 
Queen Elizabeth.' The society has gone 
on prosperously since its coomienoement, 
several additions have been made to the 
members, more interest is felt in the de- 
bates, and the essays, as Mterary works, 
are decidedly improving." E,lL,See» 
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Mrs. C.F. Gore (bom 1800), one of 
our most prolific noyelists of fashionable 
life, died 29th Jannarj, at Linwood, 
Lyndhnrst, in Hampshire. For some 
time prior to her death she was blind, 
and, in consequence of the failore of a 
notorious banking concern, suffered from 
pecuniary embarrassment. 

Domesday Book, 1080, has been re- 
covered in the Becord Office, and is 
being photographed «n exteruo. 

Sir £. B* Lytton is reported as being 
engaged on a novel, comprising scenes 
from Greek life, at Corfu. 

Dr. Groly's personaltj was sworn 
under £8,000. 

Mr. Donat, editor of the Observer 
since 1810, has now retired from active 
service, at the age of 95. 

6L H. Lewes is engaged just now 
in researches regarding ** The Lives, 
Labours, and IXscoveries of British 
Microscopists," which will soon be given 
to the public. 

The Rev. J. G. MacVlcar is employed 
in preparing an elaborate ti^eatise on 
** Morphology." 

Henri Mnrg«r, author of "Life in 
Bohemia,'* a French novelist and poet, 
died in great distress in Paris lately. 

Herbert Spencer is at present pub- 
lishing a series of interesting philoso- 
phical speculations, by subscription. 

Professor M'Oosh, of Belfast, is pre- 
paring a work on ** The Scottish Philo- 
bophy," from Carmichael to Hamilton, 
which promises to be of great interest. 

The concluding portion of Dean 
Alford's edition of the (Greek) New 
Testament is, we have be«i told, in the 
press. 

*'The Encyclopedia Britannica*^ is 
now completed^ bj the issue of voL 
zzi., and an index volume, price Ss. 
Ninety years ago — 1771 — the compi- 
lation of a somewhat unsteady Edinburgh 
printer, Wm. Smellie, it was first issued 
in four vols, quarto; in 1776, a second 
edition, in ten vols., was commenced; in 
1797, the third edition, in eighteen vols., 
was completed i in LSIO, a fourth; two 



nominal editions succeeded this, and a 
supplement was added in 1824; in 1842, 
the seventh edition was completed, under 
the conductorship of MacVey, Napier, 
and Dr. Trail; the eighth, that now 
completed, was begun in 1856, and has 
been edited by Dr. T. Stewart Traill, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and 
Police, Edinburgh. 

Henry Lord Brougham is about to 
acknowledge, by republication, a History 
* of England and France in the days of the 
Wars of the Roses, which he published 
anonymously during the days when 
Punch made a weekly attack on him. 
He is also, it is said, composing an 
Autobiography, which is sure to be 
piquante. 

Biographies of Robert Stephenson, Sir 
M. L Brunei, and Richard Person, the 
Hellenist, are announced as t» jpre- 
parcUion. 

Matthew Arnold, eldest son of Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, and Professor of 
Poetry in Oxford, has recently published 
three le^ures " On Translating Homer/' 
and has in the press a work on " The 
Popular Education of France." 

The editorship of the Eclectic has 
again changed hands, and Paxton Hood 
now occupies the place vacated by the 
Rev. J. B. Paton, M.A., of Sheffield. 

We regret to have to announce the 
decease of Mr. Samuel Edwin Lawton, a 
frequent contributor to the pages of the 
British Controversialist, 

** The Recreations of a Country Par- ' 
son," second series^ by the Rev. Andsew 
K. H. Boyd, minister of St Bernard's 
Church, Edinburgh (ordained 1851), and 
son of the Rev. James Boyd, D.D., mi- 
nister of the Tron Church, Glasgow (or- 
dained 1818), have jost been issued. 

Tie third volume of Guizot's trans- 
lation of Shakespere is out, 

Edwin Atherstone, author of *^ The 
Last Days of Herouknenm," 1821; 
"The Fall of Nineveh," 1828, ftc, has 
in MS. a poem entitled *' Israel ia 
Egypt," of which we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing extracts. . 
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A new weeklj journal, advocating 
the abolition of the Pope's temporal 
power, is about to be established in 

Mrs. Wightman, anthoress of "Haste 
to the Bescne," has given the actual 
and proepectiva profits of her author- 
bhip (£550) to purchase the old Dio- 
cesan School at Shrewsbury, which is to 
be used hereafter as a working man's 
hall. 

The late Andrew Dalzell, for thirty 
year^— 1776-1806— Professor of Greek 
in the Scottish metropolis, left a posthu- ' 
mous work, entitled '* Annals of the 
University of Edinburgh," which is 
shortly to be publibhed. 

Cosmo Innes has, m the pretty 
" Sketches of Early Scotch History." 
It will treat of the Church, the Uni- 
versity, and the home life of that 
nation. 

Mr. Tbeed's design for the HalUm 
memorial has been accepted. 

Gulsot's ** Memoirs " voL iv. is to be 
published in the spring. 

Dr. Irving's posthumous MS. " His- 
tory of Scottish Poetry," from Thomas 
of Ercildoun to Temple of Castle Tem- 
ple, near Loohwmnoch, is to be pub- 
lished. 

A collection of ancient Gaelic poems, 
made by Bev. James Maegregor, Dean 
of Lismore between 1512-1529, is to 
be issued, under the editorial care of the 
Bev. Thomas MacLanohUn, of the Gaelic 
Free Church, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Tumbull has resigned his situa- 
tion in the Beoord 0£Sce, owing to the 
persistent opposition of the Protestant 
A Uiance, who represented it as dangerous 
to have a Catholic employed among the 
State papers of ** the days of good Queen 
Bess." 

1,102 newspapers are published— 61 
of them duly — in the United Kingdom, 
and 481 magaaicee and reviews. 

A second edition of the poetical works 
of D. M. Moir (Delu) has just been 
issued, with a portrait, and a memoir by 
Thomas Aird. 

Charles Mackay has ceased to bt 
editor of the Londm Beview, 



P. F. Merlet, Professor of the French 
Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of London since its fonndatioo, and 
author of some of the best educational 
works for the study of that tongue, has 
resifoied his chair. 

M. P. Lorain haa just translated into 
French, for Messrs. Hachette and Co., 
Dickens's ** Little Dorrit." 

** Dante's Life and Times'* are to 
receive full elucidatioa in the first 
volume of the national adition of hia 
works, to be published in 1862-5. 

Schiller's ** Laura" has been shown 
by Professor Haakh to have been, not 
Fran Viscber, but her mece, Wilheknine 
Andrea. See what it ia to have a 
hawk's eye. 

Dr, Stanley's "* History of the Eastam 
Church" is nearly ready. 

The Life of Admiral Kr Charles 
Kapler is in preparation, by Major-Qan. 
E. H. Napier. 

James Hannay'a Essays from the 
Quarterly Rmfiew are to be issued im- 
mediately. 

A second volume of Bnnsen's *' Bibel- 
werke" is left fit for the printer's hands. 
Messrs. Longman are preparing the 
concluding volumes of his ** Egypt." 

Napoleon IIL haa raised & salary 
of the members of the Fiench Academy 
of Science from 1,600 to 6,000 francs. 
Mr. Theodore Martan, tvanslator of 
Horace, is engaged on a version of 
*' Catullus," with ** Life and Kotes." 

A member of the family of Christo- 
pher North (Prof. John Wilaon), we 
presume Prof. J. F. Farrier, is announced 
aa being engaged on a work wa thought 
had been committed to the hands of 
Thomas Aird, vis., a biography of the 
Jupiter of Blackwood. 

Hepworth Dixon'a ** Life of Bacon" 
ia to appear in La Presie as a feuHk" 
ton, in a translation by Louis Blano. 

The speedies and addresses of the 
Bight Bev. S. Wilberferoe, Bishop of 
Oxford, 1841-60, are to be issued ia 
an edition authorized a^d •nperinteDde4 
by himself 

The Correspoodenoe of Napoleoo L, 
voL vi, is DOW publ i shed. 
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Tbe author of ** Gay Livingstone " 
J. H. Lawrence, is employed on a new 
novel. 

One of the lady-companions of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Miss Cor- 
seKa Wright, by an autobiography Mid 
jonmal, is to supply more information 
upon the court and times of (George IIL 
and the Bej^^eoey. 

Lord Granville's sister, Lady Geor- 
giana Charlotte Fallerton, has jnst pub- 
lished hi Paris, in French, a new novel, 
called *<Bose Leblaoc** An English 
edition wiH be issued shortly by Bums 
and Lambert It is said to maintain 
the reputation of the authoress of 
" Ellen Middletonf •* Grantley Manor j** 
** Countess de Bonneval,*' &c. 

The Messrs. OhambiTS, after careful 
inquiry, have learned that nearly ten 
million periodical works of an improving 
tendency are sold every month; while 
the sale of works of an infidel, immoral, 
or injurious nature is little more than 
75,000. 

J. W. Donaldson, D.D., one of Eng- 
laud's ripest scholars, author of the 
"New Cmtylus;" "JashM*," Ac, the 
coatinuator of Mnller's ** History of tbe 
Literature of Ancient Greece,** has just 
been drudged to death by the unremu- 
nerative labours of years, in attempting 
to improve and sustain the philological 
reputation of his country, before he had 
completed his fiftieth year. 

An unpuUbhed satire on the Duke 
of Marlborough, 500 unprinted letters, 
and various additional lines and read- 
. ings, will be included in Elwin*s ** Life 
and Works of Alexander Pope.*' 

A new novel, ''by the author of 
Adam Bede," is to come out about the 
Easter holidays. 

Eugene Scribe, the most prolific of 
French dramatic writers, died, at Paris, 
on I9th Feb. 

Rev. Charles Aforivsle, B.D., author 
of ** A History of the Romans under tbe 
Empire,'* has been choem Hulsean Lec- 
turer for the year. 

The mini^ of Kildrummy, Rer. 
John Christie, in Baof&hire, Scotland, 
has just issued " A Brief Outline of tbe 



Histoiy of Christianity in Scotland, 
from iU Introduction till IfiOa" This 
he has compiled, written, composed, im- 
poeed, impressed, and so printed and 
published himaelf. 

. Wm. Jenner) M.D., ** Gulstonian Lec- 
turer" (1853), and author of many 
medical papers and works, has been 
appointed Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. 

**A Memoir (not Goldsmith's, we 
presume) of Beau Nash,^ the arbiter of 
fashion at Bath, 1711 — 1761, is soon 
to be issued. 

"God's Revelation and Man*s Trial,** 
two Sermons bearing on " tbe new move 
at Oxford,** are to be published by the 
Bishop of that University city. 

Two vols, of a ** History of French 
Literature," by M. Greuzez, are "just 
out " in Paris. 

The Regans Prof^Msor of Greek at 
Oxford is at present expounding Plato's 
Republic. 

The late Rev. Baden Powell's suc- 
cessor in the Savilian professorship of 
Geometry is J. H. S. Smith, of Balliol 
Cdlege. 

Tbe library — rare and extensive— of 
Humboldt, has been purchased by Mr. 
Stevens, of Trafalgar Square, London, 
and it is thought they will be dispersed 
under the hammer. 

The Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey, the 
Bampton Lecturer for 1860, on " Sun^ 
day, its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation," is the son of the late Mr. 
James Hessey, bookseller, London. 

A new " History of Modem Europe," 
by Thomas H. Dyer, including Hhe 
results of the researches of the meet 
eminent modem historians, readings of 
events culled from State papers and 
other documents in the archives of 
England and the Contment, is to be 
issued by Murray. 

Dr. Wm. Smith's ** Dictionary of the 
Bible," is now finished, and is about to 
be republished in a new edition in 
volumes. ' 

A second vol. of Christie^s rehtAiU* 
tatkm of Lord Shaftesbury's character 
is announced. 
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Mr. Bentlej tnnoances & new Yolame 
of gossip bj Dr. Doraiii (m Queen Ade- 
laide. 

" Orlcy Farm" is the title of Mr. An- 
thoDj Trollope's new noTel, to be issued 
in twenty moothlj parts, commencing; 
in March, bj Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
Each part will contain two illostrations 
hj Mr. Millais. 

" Punch.'* — It is acnrions fact, that 
the sale of Punch is immensely greater 
in Glasgow than in any other city in the 
kingdom, London excepted ; affording a 
good set-off to Sydney Smith's dictum 
that it required a surgical operation to 
get a joke into a Scotchman's head. 

The Messrs. Chambers's London trade 
has increased to such a degree, that 
Mr. Robert Chambers is about^to trans- 
fer his residence from the Scotch to the 
English capiUL What will Professor 
Blackie say to the great ^tch pub- 
lisher's unpatriotic desertion of his native 
for a foreign country ? 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. an- 
nounce that they will publish **The 
Lives of the Speakers of the House of 
Commons," by William Nathaniel Mas- 
sey, Esq , M.P., the author of the His- 
tory of England, and chairman of Ways 
and Means; and " The American Church 
and the American Union," by the cele- 
brated writer on the American Church, 
Henry Caswall, D.D., Prebend of Sarum. 
A new work by Lady Julia Lookwood 
they also announce as forthcoming. 

A new Quarterly at half-a-crown is 
announced from Edinburgh. It is to 
be called *^ The Museum: a Quarterly 
Magazine of Education, Literature, and 
Science ;" and will commence with April. 
The chief contributors are Mr. Edwin 
Chadmick, the Bev. J. Currie, Mr. W. 
Scott Dalgleish, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Mr. Joshua G. Fitch, Mr. James Han- 
nay, Dr. J. D. Morrell, Mr. J Pillans, 
Bev. H. G. Robinson, and Dr. Schmitz. 

The well-known publisher of Leipsic, 
Bernard Tauchnitz, has just received 
from the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg, as a 
reward for his English publications, the 
title of Baron for himself and his direct 
descendants. English Murrays, Long- 



mans, &C., are contented with the s!m • 
pie prefix ** Mr." Tauchnitz merits 
distinction; his collection of English 
classics has familiarized Continental 
readers with our best authors, to the 
advantage of these — perhaps sometimes 
to the disadvantage of the English pub- 
lisher. 

The Glasgow CommonweaUhy a 
weekly newspaper, edited by Mr. Percy 
E. Dove, expired a fortnight ago. Its 
former editor, Mr. Peter Bayne, was 
passed on to the Edinburgh WUnus, on 
the death of Mr. Hugh Miller. 

**The Essays and Reviews" have 
reached a fifth edition this week, un- 
der the care of Messrs. Longman and 
Co. It b a mistake to call these Ox- 
ford essays, two out of the eix essayists 
being Cambridge men, viz., the Rev. 
Dr. RowUmd Williams, and Mr. C. W. 
Goodwin, M.A. And, moreover, Mr. 
Goodwin is not a clergyman, as gene- 
rally supposed. For the time a few quiet 
scholars have set aside Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, George Eliot, and Wilkie Collins 
at the libraries, and articles and ser- 
mons are multiplied concerning them. 
Mr. Freeman has just reprinted from 
the Dial a criticism upon them by 
the Rev. Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, en- 
titled ** Rationalism and English Chris- 
tianity." 

Messrs. James Hogg and Sons an- 
nounce as preparing for publication a 
reprint of De Quincey ** On Self-Educa- 
tion, with Hints on Style; and Dia- 
logues on Political Economy." This 
work will also. appear in two volumes, 
the first under the title of '' Language, 
Rhetoric, and Style," with notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory, and examination 
papers, by the Rev. A. J. D'Orsey, B.D., 
for the use of private students and can- 
didates for the C^ford and Civil Service 
examinations, &o.; and the second, 
** Dialogues of Three Templars on Poli- 
tical Economy, chiefly in ralation to the 
principles of Mr. Bicardo." For their 
announced use as text-booksfor coU^^es 
and higher schools, we can hardly im- 
agine these volumes will meet with 
acceptance. 
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GEEGOEY VII.— C^SAEISM IN THE CHUECH. 

" Under Gregory VII. the ideas, hitherto for the most part undeveloped, of the 
supremacj of the Pope over the Chnrch, and of the Chnrch over the State, iiist 
assumed the form of a perfectly organized system." — J. C. L. Gieseler. 

" Grep:ory VII. became the founder of Papal pretensions, and of spiritual despot- 
ism." — L. 4i. de Vericour. 

The hurry of events continued. Hildebrand pursued liis purpose 
"with tlie swerveless intensity of conviction. Ine age required an* 
inflexible and energetic spirit, filled brimful with a thought new ta 
the world and historjr ; and success had hitherto authenticated the' 
mission of that Premier of the Church. To erect, amid the ceaseless 
turmoil of war, a durable power, capable of authoritatively acting 
as the champion and guardian of civilization, intelligence, and 
morality, agamst military licence and the tyranny of force — to rear, 
among and yet above the thrones of kings and emperors, a supreme 
regality, wielding a superintending and controlling sway over ail 
life and all the issues oi life, over potentates and people, lawgivers 
and laws, noble and serf, priest and proselyte — to esteblish an 
organization whose influences were woven into the innermost tissues 
of society, and whose ruler was armed with the might of a godlike irre- 
sistibility—whose foremost man held kings as thralls, and emperors* 
as vassals — whose chief was empowered to direct, advise, reprimand,, 
denounce, and even depose monarch or minister — seemed to him a. 
noble and a holy aim. With the devoted absorption of a passion,, 
he had given himself up to its accomplishment. The gleam upon the 
ultimate heights of effort was already becoming visible. The sword, 
and sceptre were waning before the crosier. To halt now in his- 
great life-task would have been traitorous alike to the past and to 
the futuriD. Hesitance seemed to be a crime — the greatest crime he 
could commit. If he must tarnish the most fine gold of the pap^ 
tiara with intrigues, warfare, craft, and fraud, and mix its divme 
metal with a human alloy, the statesman's ready plea, necessity, 
formed an ample justification — 

" The cause exacts it, and I may not shrink — 
That caiise which makes of all this mortal world 
But one vast engine for its purposes; 
And still works on, and pauses not, nor spares. 
Though every strained and shrieking cable were 
Spun out of human fibre." 

To bind together the whole priesthood in one inviolable unity, 

strong in its indivisibility — ^to abstract all family and national feelinff 

1861. . n ^ 
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from the soul — ^to sacerdotalize the clergy — to keep them a class 
apart and separate — to knit them together into one specific organi- 
zation — ^to converge all their feelings, desires, ambitions, interests, 
and efforts towar<& one object, the permanization of the order to 
which they belonged — ^it was requisite that they should be indivi- 
dually brought into an exceptional position. In one way only could 
tiiiis oe effectively attained — ^priests should be marriageless. A life 
of entire celibacy sunders at once the ties of kindred, those closely- 
intertwining fibres of the soul which join society into a mass, in 
becoming a priest, the novice required to unlinlc himself from the 
world, and to fasten himself into the ecclesiastical brotherhood ; to 
relinquish tJl sonship, except to the Church ; all faiiierhood, except 
that of spiritual parentage ; all bondage of the hearts vows, save to 
his order. Every avenue of pleasure, hope, profit, ambition, or 
success was sealed to the priest but one— unquestioning submission 
to the Church. Hereditary place and power were thus made to 
them impossible, and the Church became an oligarchy continually 
resistive of the overweening power of kings and nobles ; an oligarchy 
in which, for the most part, talent secured eminence. Hence the 
ardent pertinacity with which Hildebrand insisted on priestly celi- 
bacy, and hence the vigour with which he directed his energy to the 
accomplishment of this hierarchical necessity. 

Simony was scarcely less hurtful to the Church than marriage. 
The sale and purchase of preferment and power in the Church mt^e 
its prelates little else than the tools of the sovereign who nominated 
their holder to office, the instruments by which his purposes were 
to be worked. There was no anchor of safety for the Church in a 
poriesthood whose place and power depended on Imperial sanction. 
The cables were sure to slip under any strain. It must be felt by 
every priest and prelate tnat he was the servant of the Churcn 
alone ; that he was situated where and as he was for its sake ; and 
ihat in its danger his own fate was jeopardized. Celibacy and ike 
Papal investiture of the members of the hierarchy were co-ordinate 
modes of effecting the sacerdotalism of the priesthood; of main- 
taining the clergy as a separate caste, having an interest in a vast 
spiritual organization and institution, which claimed pre-eminence 
in power, and held the kingdoms of the world in subserviency to its 
designs. Claiming to be a divinely substantiated authority, the 
Church necessarily held that all earthly dignity derived its legitimi- 
zation from it, and was dependent upon and amenable to it. The 
balance of power Hildebrand held to be the will of the Church. 

Purposes such as these, interfering with Imperial domination, 
social life, civic institutions, state pohcy, national feelings, family 
interests, and personal liberiy, met indeed with little acceptance in 
the stormy youth of civilizaticm ; and required an unyielding aus- 
terity, a decisive enei^y, an intense zeal, and an overbearing persis- 
tency, to bring them into a workable condition. These qualities 
Hildebrand possessed ; and that he exercised them, the narrative 
of his acts amply shows. Thds we now resume : — 
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Alexander II. deputed Hugo, cardinal of SilTa-Oandida, to go as 
his legate to Spain, to persuade the new king of Arragon and Castile, 
Sancho, to adopt tlie ntualof the Bomish Church ; while he, acc(Hn- 
panied by Hildebrand, went to his native city, Milan, to quell a 
disturbance between its citizens and their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Hildebrand had stirred up the whole excitement and revolt, that he 
might press on the Pope to decisive action against simony and the 
marriage of priests, which he stigmatized as concubinage. Of 
simony the Milanese clergy provea their guiltlessness ; and thej 
defenaed their right to marry. Archbishop Guido, though himsefr 
unwedded, maintsdned ihe justice and lenity of priestly marriages. 
Ariold, a tool of Hildebrand's, opposed him. Gruido was excommu- 
nicated ; and Ariold, in revenge, was drowned by the populaoe in 
the Lago Maggiore. Hildebrand sent an armed force against 
Gxddo, who was compelled to succumb. Henry IT. invested one 
Godfrey with the vacant dignity. Hildebrand opposed the Impe- 
rial nominee, and, by excommunication, procured his retirement, 
whereupon he reinstated Guido. 

Hildebrand's watchful eye was everywhere. The Pope enjoyed 
the delights of life at Lucca ; but he, intent on effecting his great 
scheme, pursued the war against the deposed Pope, Cadolaus ; set 
Duke Godfrey to keep the S^ormans in check ; gave the Bohemian 
king the right to wear a mitre ; sent legates to Norway, Sweden, 
ana Denmark ; kept a continual watch upon the Qerman emperor; 
and fomented or originated quarrel, usurpation, and conquest 
everywhere. He unsettled all, that in the resettlement his schemes 
might have a place. 

The Cerdic dynasty, which for five centuries had ruled in 
England, had at last run its course, Edward the Confessor was 
childless. Two claimants aimed at the sovereignty ; Harold, the 
chosen of the English people, and William (afterwards the Conqueror), 
the nominee of Hildebrand, who secured the Pope's sanction to his 
attempt to acquire the throne of England. Harold was crowned in 
St. Paul's, London, on the day of Edward's death (5th January, 
1066), with general acceptance ; but on the 14th October of the 
same year he was, after a dauntless fight, slain at Senlao, near 
Hastings, in a war against the invasion of William. So perished 

" The noblest and the last 
Of Saxon kings ; save one, the noblest he — 
The last of all," 

and Duke William, under the banner of St. Peter, was hailed as 
concjueror and as king. He presented Hurold's battle-fiag, and a 
portion of the spoil, to his patron, the Pope ; and was crowned on 
Christmas Day, 1066, in Westminster Abbey, by Aldred, archbishop 
of York. Hildebrand praised the Conqueror enthusiastically; but 
politicly endeavoured to subjugate the clergy of England to the 
Komish Church. To effect tms, he sent legates from Eome, who 
deposed curates, abbots, bishop, and archbishops, on the plea of 
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illegal ordination ; but really with the intent of substituting clergy 
devoted to William's cause, and so to preserve by wrong -miat had 
been won by war. On the deposition of Stieand, archbisho]) of 
Canterbury, 1070, Lanfranc, at the urgent s(^citation of Hilde- 
brand, accepted the appointment, and did his best to Bomanize the 
English Church. Hitdebrand felt considerable complacency in 
reflecting on this signal victory of his astutely laid plans, for Lan- 
franc was one of the most notable controversialists of that age. On 
going to Eome to receive the pallium, — a short white cloak of lambs* 
wool, with a red cross over the shoulders and down the back, which 
was given by the Popes as the outward symbol of ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, — Alexander li. and his archdeacon conferred on Lanfranc 
double honours, and succeeded, for a time, in procuring homage to 
the Primate of the Catholic Church from a people who have been 
more remarkable for resistance than submission to the Pope. By 
force, fraud, connivance, or intrigue, Hildebrand generally gaineS 
his object : no difficulty could daunt, and no impediment arrest him 
in his course. His position about this time is indicated in these 
lines, from a satire by his friend, Petrus Damianus, viz. : — 

" Papam rite colo, sed te prostratus adoro; 
Tu facis bunc dominuaiy te facit ipse Deum." 

This Damianus was a man of singular genius, ability, and po)ver ; 
of great activity of mind and vehemence of thought. He was almost 
the rival of Hildebrand, who, however, held him in leading strings. 
They had sworn to co-operate in making the papal tlu'one the 

freatest of all earthly powers. They often quarrelled, but always 
ecame reconciled. In early life he had, in cloistered monkhood, as 
Dante says, 

" Fed bis soul with tboughts contemplative;" 

but in his latter years he stood before kings. He was deputed by 
the ever vi^lant Hildebrand to preside at the Council of Mayence, 
and to decide upon the proposed divorce of Henry IV. from his 
wife Bertha, who, after lour years of married life, was childless. 
Damianus denied the suit, and Hildebrand declared marriage indisso- 
luble from any cause except incestuous intercourse. The ia*chbishop 
of Eavenna, who had withstood the papal usurpations, died under 
the severest excommunications, and his people rose in revolt against 
this harsh treatment. Damianus was sent to appease the tumtilt, 
and to absolve the people from the anathemas under which they 
were laid. He successfully accomplished his duty, and then died. 
Hildebrand by this event was rivalless. 

Of one tool, Annone, the abductor of Heniy, he got rid by rele- 
gating him to his office of Bishop of Cologne, with sucn extraordinary 
powers as made him, in effect, the Pope of Germany. Hildebrand 
was as unscrupulous, when it suited his own ends, in giving as in 
taking. 

About this time, too (1071), Hildebrand inaugurated the great 
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architectural reform at Eome, by repairing, restoring, and decorating 
the ancient churches, and building new ones. The Pope embra'ced 
the same idea, and built the cathedral of Lucca ; and Desiderius, 
abbot of Monte Cassino, erected there the earliest Gothic church. 
This the Pope consecrated as soon as completed : and then jour- 
neyed, for 'pleasure, along the borders of the Neapolitan territory, 
while Hildebrand set ojff*, sword in hand, to oust the usurping Wor- 
mans from the papal dominions. In this object, by the aid of the 
troops of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, Hildebrand was entirely 
successful, and compelled the checkmated invaders to retire from 
the Holy See. In return for the help Matilda gave him, he nomi- 
nated Guibert, the Italian chancellor of Henry IV., to the arch- 
bishopric of Eavenna — a man at once ambitious and crafty, and 
tJierefore dangerous; but Hildebrand could not yet afford to 
despise the possessor of an army, and a lady devoted to his service. 
Things were now, however, ripening apace for a change. 

Henry IV., released from ecclesiastical tutelage, became rampant 
against the aggressions of the Church. His despotic tendency 
developed itself in perverse opposition to the priesthood; and he 
exercised a haughty tyranny over his subjects. Hildebrand delight- 
edly saw the workmgs of this alienatiuj^ and impolitic absolutism, 
and hinted to his subjects the possibility of gaining redress by an 
appeal to Eome. The princes of Saxony complained to the Pope 
about his arrogance. Hildebrand persuaded Alexander to threaten 
the King. This made Jiim furious. Wrath blinded him to con- 
sequences, and he cast aside the yoke of the Church. In actual 
stubbornness, he compelled the clergy of Saxony and Thuringia to 
pay him one-half of the tithes ; and he repudiated the election of 
Anselmo, bishop of Lucca, which the Pope had confirmed. These 
resolves brought on a crisis. The passions which drove Henry 
blindly on to his purposes, roused the resentment of his Saxon 
subjects to inveteracy and revolt. The all-subduing schemes of 
Hildebrand had been successful everywhere. This reckless conduct 
on the part of Henry alone was wanting to give him cause of quarrel 
with apparent right upon his side. There was now no object to be 
gained by further delay. It was the last act in the drama, whose 
dinouement was to be the elevation of the Papacy to the pinnacle of 
earthly power, prerogative, and administration. At that hour, no 
one should occupy the supreme chair except him who possessed the 
inexorable wiU by which all things had been so arranged and sub- 
dued — the master-soul of the history of that age. The hour for 
striking the last blow, and of stepping upon a throne to which the 
world was subject, had now come, and on 21st April, 1073, Pope 
Alexander II. died — the instrui&ent was cast from the hand that, 
had wielded it. 

Amid the palpitating of all hearts, intrigue and gold did their 
work. A shower of largesses fell throughout Eome ; a tumult arose 
among the people ; and the cardinals, in terror, chose the favourite 
of the mob—and their own master — Primate of the Church ; and 
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"being assembled in the church of St. Peter in Vinculis," did, "in 
the 'year 1073 of the incarnation of our blessed Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, on the 22nd of April, the dav of the burial of Pope Alex- 
ander Second, of blessed memory, * tiiere and then " elect as 
shepherd and high Pontiff, and true Vicar of Christ, the archdeacon 
Hildebrand, a man of great learning and true piety ; of prudence, 
justice, and constancy in religion ; modest, sober, chaste ; master in 
nil own house ; hospitable to the poor ; an& nobly brought up in 
the bosom of the holy Mother Church, from his tenderest years to 
his present age ; learned ; whom we wish, in truth, to preside, with 
the same power which Petor once exercised, over the Church of 
God." So runs the decree. Hildebrand, escorted by the soldiers 
of Tuscany, and greeted with the acclamations of the populace, 
accepted the tiara, and (to imply the legitimacy of the Pontiff— his 
Mend and patron, Gregory VI. — ^whom Henry III. had exiled) he 
assumed as his pontifical title Grejfory VII. The unflinching, 
earnest, and crafty labours of a lifetime of politic statesmanship 
and imscrupulous worldly obstinacy gained their reward; the 
long coveted purple swathed his form; and, "after having pre« 
pared everythmg to suit his wishes, he stepped into the papal 
chair the moment he was ready," determined no longer to allow the 
Church to be regarded as the handmaiden of the empires of the 
earth, and to claim for her the supreme right of being head Over all 
— the sun in the firmament of potentates — the president in the great 
tiieocracy of the universe. 

Henry was exceedingly wroth at this unauthorized election, and 
sent his faithful adherent. Count Eberhard, to protest against any 
election to which he was not a consenting party. Gregory pleaded 
that the Papacy had been forced upon him ; and that he had delayed 
hia consecration tOl he had received the approval of the Emperor, to 
whom he had sent an envoy. Henry, knowing his opponent s energy 
and power, and being then engaged in attempting to suppress the 
Saxon revolt, was contented wiSi this acknowledgment of ms Impe- 
rial claims, and sent a representative to assist at the consecration of 
Gregory VII., which took place 29th June, 1073. 

Siome was again the cen^ of European politics. It had before 
conquered and reigned; it was now to over-rule — ^to diffuse the 
animation of its influence throughout the kingdoms of the earth, 
itself peerless, companionlesa, and irresistible. The very pulses of 
policy were in her acts. The theory of a theocracy is submne ; but 
with ear*hly agencies it is a visionary impracticality. The -pcfwet 
of a universal spiritual supremacy, seconded in its ascendancy by 
the most eminent secular sovereignty, may be omnipotently but 
can scarcely be beneficially wielded. For the management of 
the secular concerns of his theocratic domination Gregory had 
sedulously prepared, and he had girt himself up to the height of his. 
great- purpose. He had Norman feudatories in the south ; Tuscan 
auxiliaries in the north; France was submissive; England respectftd, 
though resistant; Spain tacitly subject. He had brought about 
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revoltful complaints from Suabia, Bftvaria, and Carinthia against 
his chief secular antagonist, Henry IV. ; and he had subjugated, 
by a free bestowal of power and place, manv of the Lombardese • 
clergy. So far, intrigue had given his policy nopefulness. He saw 
his way clearly to the effectuation of his life-long aim, and instantiy 
set about it. 

In a few weeks subsequent to his consecration, Gregory sum- 
moned a council at the Lateran. It was a gigantic success. rTeyer, 
since the palmy days of the old empire, had so many grandees of 
Church and State assembled in council. His machmations were 
effectual. A decree was passed, forbidding marriage to priests, 
commanding the wedded to put away their wives, and ordaining 
that no layman shoijld assist at, or regard as sacred, any act of 
worship performed by a married priest. Rebukes, menaces, excom- 
munications, ruthless persecutions, compelled obedience to this 
austere edict. Simoniacal traffic in ecclesiastical dignities was also 
prohibited, under similar disabilities ; and lay mvestiture was 
strictly forbidden. Churchmen were to be the lieges only of the 
ps^al sovereignty, and the right to benefices was to be valid on 
receipt of ordination from an ecclesiastical superior ; so that the 
whole Church was brou^t under vassalage to the Pontiff. 

Affainst Robert Guiscard, Gregory marched with 10,CXX) men, 
and ne retreated in fear. He next projected an attack upon the 
Saracens, to win Jerusalem in a crusade, and to unite the Eastern 
and Western churches. With this ostensible object, he gathered 
an army of 50,000 men, and thus flattered his friends and terrified 
his enemies. The Church was filled with tumults. The Milanese 
clergy, the Gtdlic bishops, the synods of Erfurth and Lucca, resisted 
the anti-marital enactment — blood flowed, and internal disorder 
abounded. Groans and curses were heard everywhere, and every 
combustible material was aggravated into flame. France was 
threatened, England soothed, Venice flattered, Denmark patronized, 
Robert Guiscard anathematized, Russia temporized with, Hungary 
received a sovereign from Gregory, and Spam was taken under thj^ 
care of the papal hierarch. To humiliate and depress all before the 
Church, was the one constant and unvarying aim of Gregory. In 
the determination to effect submission, he was inexorable. He was 
intent on regulating, at will, the polity of Europe. 

The weakness of the empire was the opportunity of the Church. 
Otho of Nordheim, the Cromwell of Saxony, had defeated Henry, 
and his crown had been offered to Rudolph of Suabia. In ms 
anxiety to subdue the revolt of the Saxons, Henry was willing to 

Surchase the neutrality of Gregory at any price ; — he paid too 
ear a one. He submitted, unremonstratingly, to every encroach- 
ment. This much was gained for the Popedom, but no counter- 
vailing help was vouchsafed. Indeed, Gregory knew that only 
while the combatants were actually engaged in hostilities to the 
death, could he hope to take his next move in the intricate game of 
papal diplomacy. 
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This move was another Lateran CounciL There the investiture 
question was emphatically settled. Henry treated all resistance with. 

. contempt. Complaints hurried in to the Eomish Vicar of Christ, 
regarding the cnmes, public and private, of Henry, towards and 
among the Saxons, and Gregory summoned Henry to appear to 
answer to these charges. On Cmristmas Eve, 1075, an attempt was 
made to assassinate &regory while he was on his way to worship at 
the shrine of the Holy Mary. Cencius, the assassin, confessed, and 
was (magnanimously r) forgiven. It was asserted that Cencius was 
Henry's tool. It is far more likely that it was a pre-arranged 
plot of Gregory's own. It imparted the bitterness of personaBty 
to the contest between the Vatican and the Empire. Gregory s 
citation was disregarded ^y Henry ; but to the . indictment of 
sacrilege, personal uncleanness, and assassination, made against 
him by the Poge, Henry ansjvered by a countercharge of base 
birth,^ murder, simony, demon-worship, profligacy, and profanity, 
acainst Gregory; and on these counts carried a decision of the 
Synod of Worms against the Vicegerent of God. This decision 
was greedily countersigned by numerous suflerers from Gregory's 
recent anti-marital imperiousness. 

In Lent, 1076, Gregory sat on his throne in the Vatican, among 
the clerical and lay supporters of his august claims. Before this 
new senate, Henry had been called to attend as a criminal, Eoland* 
an ambassador from the Synod of .Worms", appeared instead, and 
thus addressed the Pope: — "The sovereign and the prelates of 
Germany and Ita^y send through me this command, — Descend, 
without delay, from St. Peter's chair, and abandon thine usurpation 
over the Church. To such honour none can be admitted witliout 
Imperial sanction.'* Then, turning to the assembly, he said : — " To 
you, brethren, it is commanded that, at the Feast of Pentecost, ye 
appear before the King, and from him receive a Pope and father 
for the Church, — this same Gregory being a wolf only." The 
Prefect of Eome arrested the intruder, but Gregory saved him from 

Jjhe rage of the convention. Henry was thereafter solemnly and 
unanimously deposed, and his subjects released from their oaths and 
allegiance. Enrope was astonished at the doctrine and its application. 
Hildebrand was too politic to take a false step. He knew the state 
of Saxony, Henry's weakness, and the general discontent of the 
subjects of the empire, and he had calculated on the awe with 

.which such a decree would be received. Henry was deserted 
everywhere, and treated as an outcast. His soul was fevered with 
hate and vengeance. With the audacity of despair, he flung Him- 
self on the loyalty of his people, and tne burghers and peasantry 
rallied to his standard. Henry's contumacy excited the ire of the 
Pope, and he issued a rescript for the election of a new emperor. 
In October, 1076, a Diet met at Tribur, or Oppenheim, at which it 
was resolved by the princes of the empire that if by Feb. 2nd, 1077, 
Henry did not present himself submissively before the Pontiff, 
confess his sins, and gain absolution, the election of a new king 
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should be immediately expedited. The Lombard bishops excom- 
municated Gregory, at the Council of Pavia. Henry resolved on 
appearing before the Pope in Italy, rather than in Germany — in 
private, rather than in pubhc. He set out, accompanied by his 
faithful wife, Bertha, his son Conrad, and a few attendants, in 
^November, and journeyed during winter, inmost disastrous weather, 
from Spires, through byrpaths over the summits of the Alps, and 
into the intricacies of the Apennines, that he might intercept 
Gregory on his way to the Diet of Augsburg. He found him at 
Canossa, in Apulia, the favourite residence of the Countess Matilda. 
Here a number of German bishops were doing penance in cells, 
on bread and water, for their insubordination to the Holy See ; 
and hither, unarmed and unattended, came Henir as a suppliant 
to the spiritual despot. A cold January frost chilled the blood 
when Henry toiled up the rocky footway to Canossa's walls. As 
he approached, the outer gates of the fortress opened to him, but 
the door of the third entrance was moveless. In the bitter cold — 
less bitter 4ihan Gregory's tyranny — stiff, faint, and weary, Henry 
stood in the court for three days. At length, tamed for a time by 
hunger, cold, and degradation, on the fourth day he was admitted to 
the presence of the haughty and dominant Pontiff, to cry for mercy. 
What a thrill of ecstacy swept along the tense cordage of that old 
man's frame when at his feet—the feet of another carpenter's son — 
the hereditary lord of the mightiest empires in Christendom knelt, 
crushed and cowed, before him ! It was a lifetime's recompence. 
Having exposed him to the contempt of men, Gregory restored 
Henry to tne communion of the Church, but meanwhile held him 
bound to abstain from the exercise or enjoyment of any kingly- 
prerogative. He took the consecrated bread of the Eucharist, andf, 
protesting his own blamelessness, partook of it, saying, "May 
Almighty God, this very day, strike me with sudden death if I be 
really guilty I" and then challenged Henry to do likewise. Henry 
recoiled from the test, but was absolved. The iron had, however, 
entered Henry's soul ; rage, shame, dishonour, stung him to effort, 
and he determined upon being once again ** every inch a king." His 
illusory awe had departed, and fvith no enervation of will did he 
pursue his future designs. 

The German princes, at Gregory's instigation, elected Hudolph 
as Emperor. Henry returned to maintain his rights, and, for three 
years, a devastating war was kept up, with mtemating success. 
Gregory, glad to sefe Germany humbled, temporized between the 

Sarties, pretending mediation, but giving none, until, in 1080, at 
liilhausen, the abitrement of the sword declared for Budolph ; and 
then he re-excommunicated Henry, and sent his opponent a crown 
with the inscription, " Peter gives this crown to Euaolph." 

Henry, at a Council held in Brixen, again also deposed the Pope, 
and caused Guibert, archbishop of Eavenna, to be chosen in his 
stead, with the title of Clement III. Two pontiffs and two emperors 
now contested for power. On the banks of Elster, Henry, in 1080, 
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enoountered Badolph, whose army was led by the illustrious Qtho 
of Nordheim. Eudolph's cause unambi^ously triumphed, but it 
was a bootless victory. On the field, Tasso's hero, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, thrust the spear of the imperial banner into Itudolph*s side. 
His right hand was hacked off, and he died exclaiming, " That was 
the haiid with which, uplifted, I swore fidelity to Henry/' This 
was looked on as a judgment of Gk>d against him. 

The victorious and exultant Henry marched to Eome three 
times in three successive years, besieged it, and reduced his 
implacable enemy, Gregory, to such straits, that he was compelled 
to shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo, and to apply for help 
to William of England, who, however, excused himself. In these 
contests, cities were destroyed, lands devastated, churches spoiled, 
convents ravaged, and all the districts around E.ome were subjected 
to crievous cammities. Though a new king of Germany was crowned 
and consecrated, Henry, with a bloodhound's pertinacity, remained 
in Italy, resolved to subdue the Pope. Pride and pity strove for 
the mastery in Gregory's heart, but his strong belief that 

'* *Ti8 not the iron arm — 'tia the strong viU 
Gains in that game wherein we mortals 
Play life against life," 

made him hold out, even when, on the 30th Nov., 1083, a Ponti- 
fical Synod strove to persuade him to recognize Henry, that there 
might be peace. He spoke eloquently, humbly, yet boldly, and 
rerased. He dismissed the synod with Ms benediction, but resolved 
to bear the " hazard of the die," and " endure unto the end." 

Fate did not now delay. On 21st March, 1084, Henry entered 
Itome in triumph. He took possession of the Lateran, the bridges, 
and the strongholds. Gregory fled to his fastness, St. Angelo. 
Henry was crowned in 'Rome by Guibert, who was also consecrated 
Pontifi* there. The Csesar of the Church alone was defiant ; in the 
very crisis of his life foiled and baffled, he was yet unsubdued in 
spirit. He could not be the craven to supplicate mercy from Henry. 
A few hours, and St. Angelo must yield to inner discord and to 
outward siege. A shout arose. Bobert Guiscard, now reconciled to 
Gregory, approached. Henry fled — ^his. thirst for vengeance un- 
slaked. Home was burnt and sacked ; but the Pontiff* was released, 
though at the cost of two thirds of the pontifical city. 

Ghregory re-assumed his sway ; called a new Council ; re-fulmined 
against Guibert and Henry, and then left the scene of the late heart- 
rending devastation for Saiemo, under the safe conduct of Guiscard* 
The civil wars having been brought to a truce, a pestilence super- 
vened upon a famine. The ormnation. Death, went out against 
Gregory. He sickened of the plague, and died on 25th May, 1085, 
with tms epigram upon his lips, — " I have loved riehteousness, and 
hated iniquity ; and therefore I die in exile." The cardinals and 
bishops who stood around his couch had prevailed upon him to 
pardon all his enemies, except Guibert and Henry. He had given 
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Ids mitre to Anselm of Lucca, and named his successor to tlie 
primacy. Enclosed in a marble urn, after a papal reign of nearly 
twelve years, and in the sixty-fifth year of his age, he was buried in 
the cathedral church of St. Matthew, at Salerno, and there he lay, 
memorialless, till John of Procida, the enactor of " The Sicilian 
Vespers," two centuries there^ter, built over his urn a magnificent 
chapel named St. Michael. Gregory was canonized in 1584; a 
statue of him was erected at Stdemo, 1610; and his name was 
razed from the catalogue of saints by Napoleon I. It has since been 
re-inscribed. 

Thus passed away a man of singular courage, zeal, and genius ; 
the vanquisher of feudalism and mipefialism; the creator of that 
triple-crowned dominion which claimed power in heaven, on earth, 
and in hell. A great, world-centralizing spirit, who was quickened 
with a Divine thought of strange significance, but who, in the 
sublime yearnings of a mighty purpose, forgot that it is not given 
to man "to do evil that good may come.' In the very means 
adopted to attain his great end, the seeds of failure were implanted. 
In the celibacy of the clergy, and the power of Excommunication 
and Indulgence, the Ileformation lay like a germ . In the flourishing 
outgrowth of the Church, and in the supereminent claims over aU 
sovereignties on which Gregory staked the very being of the Church 
of Christ, there were embedded the causes which, in our own day- 
eight centuries after — have led to many changes in European fife, 
— ^the unity of Italy, the faU of the Pope's temporal power, the 
patriotic grandeur of Garibaldi. So true is it that God's purposes 
underlie and yet control all human action ; that " the lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.** 
Those who comprehend the true pnilosophy of history, have no fear 
for the future ; they know that 

" The boor shall come, 
When they who think to bind the ethereal spirit, 
Who, like the eagle, cowering o'er his prey. 
Watch, with qoick eje, and strike, and strike again, 
If bat a sinew vibrate, shall confess 
Their wisdom folly. Even now the flame 
Bnrsts forth, where once it bnrnt so glorionsl/. 
And, dying, left a splendour like the day; 
That, like the day, diffused itself, and still 
Blesses the earth : — the light of genius, virtue, 
Greatness in thought and act, contempt of dexith, 
God-like example." 

Dante, Wycliffe, Luther, Loyola, Calvin, Pascal, Wolsey, Philip 
n., and even Garibaldi, are, in a great measure, inexplicable 
enigmas of life, unless we know and recognize the life-work of the 
first wearer of the triune diadem, Gregory VII., and acknowledge 
his place in history as an Epoch Man, 
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AEE THE PEINCIPLES OF THE PRE-EAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS CORBECTP 

AFFIBHATIYE ABTICLE.— II. 

Mb. Editob,— I have read with pleasure the opening articles on 
this question ; and, althougk no painter, nor yet a competent judge 
of the merits of painting, knowing that the opinions of bystanders, 
if not valuable, are often interesting, I have had the temerity to 
take up my pen in favour of the much-abused principles of the 
Pre-Eaphaelite school. 

. The talented advocate of the contrary principle has alluded, in a 
somewhat taunting waj, to the youth and mexperience of its 
disciples. Because their productions have existed but a fevr years, 
is it reasonable to conclude that their principles are incorrect? 
On the other hand, what proof of the truthfulness of the anta- 
gonistic system is there in the fact that it is the ''growth of 
ages"P **the accumulated experience of centuries'? Were the 
principles revived and preached by Martin Luther worthy of 
contempt and scorn, because the " poor monk" dared to set himself 
above the schoolmen, and preach doctrines dangerous to the 
stability of the Roman CathoLc Church — that " growth of ages **? 
We have an answer to this question in the miUions of those who 
now profess the novel principles of the monk, and for which many 
have laid down their lives, and endured sore perils and persecutions. 
This, we think, is an analogous case. The very designation of this 
school of painters seems to imply that its principle was reduced to 
practice before the time of Raphael, and f;hat its modem disciples 
are merely endeavouring to revive it. If that be the case, E. M., 
Jun., must be on ii^secure ^ound when he speaks of it as being 
but " the birth of modem times j" and, thou^ he professes not to 
despise the theory, yet, in an apparently sarcastic and condescending 
manner, he says he would " give it kindly hearing, on account of 
its youth and inexperience." The principle of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school is, we believe, to imitate nature as she is ; but E. M., Jun., 
would have us conclude that, because its followers are over exact, 
in this a principle is involved. If a painter of the opposite 
school, in endeavouring to represent the ideal of nature, were to 
perform his work so clumsily as to render it displeasing, we think he 
would hardly admit that his principle was affected ; then why with 
the Pre-Raphaelites P Surely E. M., Jun., must have forgotten the 
meaning of " libel," when he charges them with libelling nature by 
endeavouring faithfully to pourtray her I 

We are told that the camera wiU soon supersede painting, if mere 
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copying be an art ; and, to some extent, "vre are prepared to grant 
this. For reJ)resentations of places and things, it is superseding all 
painting, when a faithfnl copy is required. What is the utility of 
a picture which cannot be relied on for its truthfulness, — in which we 
are at a loss to know what is truth, and what is fiction P It is only 
valuable as a specimen of painting, — nothing more. But, in de- 
picting scenes from history, &c., the camera is useless, and then, 
when a disciple of the Pre-Raphaelite school steps in, well up in all 
the circumstances connected with an event, and gives us a faithful 
and impartial picture, how much more valuable and interesting it is, 
than one in wnich reality (except, perhaps, in the most prominent 
features) gives place to ideality ! 

That Pre-Raphaelitism is a system of copying, we admit. All 
painting is an imitation, more or less perfect, of nature ; one 
system endeavouring to depict nature naturally, giving us all her 
beauties, showing us all her so-called defects, and exhibiting 
the hand of Providence over all ; the other system setting itself up 
without authority, and telling us that nature is not perfect,—^ 
not what she ought to be ; forgetting that, if that were the case, she 
certainly would not be what she is. But, is there no art required in 
copying nature faithfully P A Pre-Raphaelite artist must possess a 
keen eye, and a quick perception, to enable him to note all the 
varied features and peculiarities in the face of nature ; while, on 
the other hand, the ordinary artist has but j;o give imagination her 
perfect sway, and he will probably succeed in covering nature's 
supposed defects, and, consequently, falsifying her. Let us try, if 
possible, to illustrate our position ; take, for instance, the Last 
Supper. What a field for a Pre-Raphaelite scholar! Here will 
his experience and study of nature display themselves, in delineat- 
ing the features of all present. The sorrowful shade over every 
countenance ; the excitable, impulsive, and almost officious zeal of 
Peter ; the crafty deportment of Judas ; and the different charac- 
teristics of the rest, which would leave their impress on each; might 
be a subject worthy of the artist's consideration. How much more 
pleasing and valuable to have it done naturally, than left to the 
imagination of an idealist to falsify, for the sake of proving nature's 
imperfections. All the parables of our Lord (which are but pictures 
of life) are taken from nature as she is, not as she ought to be. 

There was a time when all portraits were painted in oil colours^ 
and every blemish carefully excluded ; now, happily, such paintings 
are superseded by those produced by the camera; and whyP 
Because of their comparative cheapness, our opponents would 
probably answer. Not altogether; but because they are more 
natural and life-like. When Paterfamilias takes his smiling little 
ones to the photographer, how anxiously is each likeness scrutinized, 
and the question put, "Is it likeP" Thus, we see that the 
nation's taste is changing, the people wisely preferring that which 
is tiatural to that which is ideal. Attempting to describe a heavenly 
host, or to illustrate heathen iQythology, will be ttie forte of the 
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imaginaiiye painter. There he may exert Im imagination to the 
utmost; he may clothe nature in her most gorgeous raiment, 
and exclude the slightest supposed defect ; and yet he will fall short 
of what the reality is, or was supposed to be. 

In conclusion, we would say, that, notwithstanding all that luui 
been brought to bear against the Pre-Baphaelite theory, the 
system which attempts to represent nature faithfully and honestiiy 
as she is, rather than the other, which endeavours to show what tbie 
artist fivncies nature should be, must, we think, be deemed correct 
in principle, and worthy of general approval. Ak Outsidbb. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — II. 

The great teacher, if not the popular preacher of Pre-Baphaelitism, 
is the earnest and eloquent Buskin, who thus defines the principles 
he expounds and defenos :^" Fre-Haphaelitism has but one principle, 
that of absolute, uncompromising truth, in aU it does, obtained by 
working everything, down to the most minute detail, from nature, 
and from nature only," (Edin. Lect.) The terms, as thus defined, 
are understandable by the most ordinary comprehension; and, 
therefore, when the otherwise ambiguous term, l^re-Baphaelidsm* 
occurs, no difficulty will be experienced as to its meaning. That 
which will present a greater diBlcul^ will be the acceptance of the 
principle itself, which involves, in the severity of its rule, the dia- 
cardment from the list of true works of art-'-K)f those products of 
the pen and pencil which we have learned to consider as the per- 
fecticm oi art and the truest emanations of genius. It does not, of 
course, necessarily follow that, because any work has the sanction 
of aees, that it must therefore be true. It does follow, however, 
that oefore we reject the conclusions of the wisdom and experience 
whidi have been endorsed by the wise of past ages, that that which 
is presented as a substitute should not only be well defined, but 
well defended— not eloquently, merely, for that Euskin can do for 
Pre-Ilaphaelitism, or any other ism tliat may engage his attention, 
as perhaps no man living can — ^but defended with reason which is so 
reasonable, that common sense, or ordinary apprehension, will own 
its power. There occurred, during the delivery of Euskin's lectures 
at Manchester, a singular instance of this innuence. He had been 
speaking of the labour involved in the production of paintings, and 
then spoke of their price — naming that which he considered a fair 
i^aximum rate per inch for the best paintings by any master ! It 
says much for the forbearance of the audience that thiey did not, on 
that occasion, openly deride the almost insane proposition. Why, can 
not, and are not, the same amount of labour and genius devoted to the 
production of a miniature, or cabinet picture, measuring only a few 
inches, as another master will devote to the production of a large pic- 
ture, measuring as many yards P Where, then, would be the justice 
of paying the one pounds and the other pence? This is utter nonsense. 
The value of a picture, like any other article, is what it YiiM fetch in 
the market. What an enormous advance is Mr. Flatou about to 
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gire Mr. Frith for his ;* Life at a Eailway Station" (£9,187 lOs.), 
upon Mr. Buskin's maximum rate ! And yet it is computed that 
the purchaser will make £3,000 by the speculation ! 

Opinions of this sort, come they from what source they may, 
should be charily received ; and when we are asked to adopt ]l^e- 
Baphaelitism, and discard our |»:eTiously entertained conceptions of 
what is true as to paintings and pictures, — reverse, indeed, our 
entii'e notions of art,— we have aTight to demand the why ? — to ask 
for a dear, complete, and unanswerable reason, as the basis of such 
a suggested revolution of opinion. We demand, first, to know" what 
becomes of imagination, because imagination deals with things not 
in nature, and which nature has never yet revealed. On this prin- 
ciple, the '' Paradise Lost" is not a work of art ; and those sublime 
productions of Martin, using Buskin's oft-repeated term, are ** non- 
sense pictures." The things in heaven and earth, which never 
entered into Horatio's pmlosophy, must never enter into the 
painter's brain ; his mind's eye, " in a fine frenzy rolling," must 
never take in the glorious conceptions which deught the poet's 
muse, much less convey them to the canvas, because his business is 
to copy ** from nature, and from nature only." 

But even in copying from nature, — ^the production of a landscape, 
for instance, — do we gain by "working everyUiing down to the 
most minute detail "P What is a pichire P — is it not an artistic 
delusion P — a thinff to please the senses, but a deception notwith- 
standing — by whidi the onlooker, assisted by his imagination, may 
call up scenes familiar. Or scenes not yet seenP That which the 
painter may well deem the culmination of his art, is to achieve this 
the most successfully. He knows, when we look upon a beautiful 
landscape, that we take in the view broadly. We do not go into 
details — so many pieces of stone at our feet, so many trees, with 
their branches bent in a certain direction ; tibie hills, indicating by 
unmistakable marks the ore hid in their bosoms, and the character 
of the stone and marl laying on their summits. If the painter's 
business was to supply us with diagrams, then the Ketter plan would 
be to cut a landscape into parts, as we do the maps of a country, 
with an index in the corner, indicating the nature of the soil ; the 
minerals, it any, and where found ; and the owners of the farms 
embraced in the view, the names of the landlords and tenants, and 
the rents paid. Painting is not a science, however — it is an art. 
It makes its appeal to sight, feeling, and, above all, to the imagi- 
native faculty. If the painter concerns himself with the elaborate re- 
production of any object, that object being minor in the painting or 
landscape, he loses the efifect which he so much desires. The eye and 
the attention may be exhausted 1;>y the efiect in detail which has been 
made, but the ensemble of the work, the desired result as to general 
efiect, is marred, if not altogether lost. It is true that the hair up<m 
our heads is made up of single hairs, but is that any reason why the 

gainter should attempt (ahd it will only be an attempt, after all his 
ibour) to depict each hair separately P Hie effect of sudi a tedious 
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and thankless process wonld be the production of that which has no 
counterpart on the earth or under the earth; the production, in 
short, of " nonsense pictures ** — ample specimens of which the Pre- 
Eaphaelite painters have fiimished us with. It is not, we repeat, 
cataloguing we want, but spirit and poetry in the object or land- 
scape depicted. What have been our thoughts, on going through 
local picture exhibitions, when the portrait of some " well-to-do," 
vulgar-minded woman, meets the eye— specially noticeable for the 
abundance of ornamentation crowded on her person ; the painting of 
which said ornaments, we may well believe, concerned her far more 
than the securing a truthful expression of her features P Look, 
now, at a portrait frouL the easel of Sir Joshua Keynolds or Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. The latter, in his most finished productions, 
was careful to subordinate the details — ^in fact, in many instances, 
merely to indicate them. And yet what pictures more strikingly 
convey the spirituel of the person limned r This, indeed, is what 
E-uskin tells us Turner has done in his pictures : — 

" He has dwelt and communed with Nature all the days of his 
life ; he knows her now too well ; he cannot palter over the material 
littlenesses of her outward form ; he must give her soul, or he has 
done nothing, and he cannot do this with the flAx, the earth, and 
the oil.'* X (Modern Painters.) But if that is so, what becomes of 
Pre-Raphaelitism P It is its business to " palter over the material 
littlenesses of nature;'* to "work everything down to the most 
minute detail, from nature, and from nature only.** Clearly, in this 
instance, the teaching is above the teacher. 

Euskin tells us, again, that " there is, indeed, nothing in Turner 
— not one dot or line, whose meaning can be understood without 
knowledge, because he never aims at sensual impressions, but at 
the deep final truth, which only meditation can discover, and only 
experience recognize.** (Modem Painters.) But the landscape can 
be understood without knowledge, because it gives " sensual im- 
pressions ; '* and any " final truth '* in the picture, having its 
origin in the imagination of the painter, was certainly not in the 
original landscape. And yet Turner is the great apostle of Pre- 
Eaphaelitism ! 

Where was the •* final truth ** in the much - lauded Pre- 
Baphaelite picture that was exhibited in the Exhibition of 
the Eoyal Academy of 1849 P The onlooker, if his attention was 
not specially drawn to it, might have passed it without remark or 
notice ; or, if noticed at all, it would have been classed as a very 
earli/ picture by some juvenile artist. (All childreut by the way, 
are Pre-Eaphaelites ; their pen-and-ink sketches are early Pre- 
Eaphaelite pictures.) The subje<jt was a carpenter's shop ; its 
treatment was cold, hard, dry, and repulsive t every object m the 
shop was pkinted with singular scrupulosity — the shavings, ^the 
boards, the tools, and the bench — all with the hard, uninteresting 
fidelity of a catalogue. Some hungry-looking children were playing 
around the bench ; one of them had got hurt with a brad-awl ; a 
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little, tigly-looking woman was doctoring the wound, by the aid of 
a basin of water ; which incident the Pre-Baphaelite painter pre- 
sented as the interpretation of the words, " Wounded in the house 
of my friends !** Be that as it may as regards the Saviour— for the 
incident is a supposed one in His early life — the visitor to the 
Exhibition must have felt himself wounded by having some of his 
holiest feelings so coarsely outraged — his mind, indeed, withdrawn 
from the contemplation of Christ's mission as the "final truth" of 
the sorrowful words. He might well ask himself if that was a sort 
of thing to be gained by the new order of painting? and if it waa 
for such productions, that neither pleased the eye nor informed the 
understanding, that " Vandevelde and Claude were at once to be 
weeded out,** and all previous paintings to be considered " rubbish of 
the schools "? — for, according to Huskin, in his " Pre-Eaphaelitism/' 
*' the things that had been c^ed paintings were mere ink. and phar- 
eoal, and all precedent and all authority must be cast away at oncejj 
and trodden under foot.** 

Pre-Raphaelitism, in its interpretations of poetry, of reli^on, of 
architecture, of politics, of morals, — for with all these things it 
concerns itself, — will be found, in our opinion at least, equally 
absurd. Take, for instance, the dictum of £>uskin relative to the 
office of imagination; apply it to poetiy, and mark the result. 
" From nature only," says he, " or, when ima^ation is necessarily 
resorted to, by always endeavouring to conceive a fact as it really 
was likely to have hanpened, rather than as it most prettily might 
have happened.'* (Earn. Lect.) And away go the best poets and 
their works as so much lumber, because they have dealt with things 
not redizable in fact ; their imaginations have gone out after 
objects so purely ideal, that up to this present, at least, have found 
no reflex in actual life. The rule, as applied to painting, would 
banish those magniflcent creations of ** The Last Judgment,** that 
have ^xcited the wonder and the awe of tens of thousands. It 
woxQa strip our picture galleries of their chief glory, and reduce 
the art of painting to a bare and bald enumeration of daily life, in 
which the ideal would be suffered to take no part. 

Surely it is not for such results, for works so mea^ and profit- 
less, that we can forego that which we still consider to be the 
products of genius-^as wise as they were wonderful. The (question 
itill remains, — ^What do we gain by Pre-Saphaelitiim, be its prin- 
ciples true or false P Of coiurse, truth now and always is the 
desideratum ; but, in art, what is truth P That is true art surely 
which enlarges my life, es^ands my intellect, extends my ideas. I 
am warranted, therefore, in examining the claims of the principles 
of Pre-EaphaelitiBm, to ask with Jeremy Bentham — " What will it 
bring and fetch P '* J. Johnsok* . 
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AFFIBMATIYE ABTICLE. — ^I. 

We assume that few Englishmen, at age about the year 1842, 
were uninterested spectators of that great struggle for civil and 
religious liberty in Scotland, which terminated in the establish- 
ment of the Free Church. The leading facts and the general course 
of events must even now be fresh upon the minds of the existing 
generation. To be in a position to estimate correctly the principles 
which ended in the disruption of the Establishment, we must, how- 
ever, take into consideration the events which date from the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. We cannot, therefore, hope, 
in the article which opens the discussion, to do more than ^ive a 
rapid review of a movement the origin of which may be traced even 
to the fdorious Eevolution of 1688. 

TheTTreaty of Union between England and Scotland, in 1707, 
guaranteed to Presbyterians the existence and independence of their 
church. It was provided that " the Presbyterian government shall 
be the only government of the church within the kmgd<yn of Scot- 
land," and this, "without any alteration thereof, or derogation 
thereto in any sort, for ever." This clause in the Treaty of Union 
gave the Scottish church the fall and inalienable possession in per- 
petuity of her time-honoured rights and privileges. The Jacooite 
party had long regarded Scotland as the only promising door 
through which the Stuart Pretender, .and with hmi Popeiy &nd 
civil despotism, could be reinstated in England. To weaken and 
enslave tne Scottish church was accordingly the first object of their 
intrigues. Episcopacy in England was then the champion of uncon- 
stitutional government, and Presby terianism in Scotland the bul- 
wark of civ3 and religious liberty. If prelacy cotild take root and 
develop itself in the rTorth, the Stuart and the Pope might recon- 
(]uer weat Biritain. To effect this subversion of the British 
hberties, it was necessary to begm with the restoration of patronage 
in the Scottish establishment. There were in all 972 presentations, 
out of which number only twenty-four were in the gift pf persons 
not under the influence of the crown, the aristocracy, and the Epis- 
copalianparty. In 1712 the Jacobins contrived to introduce s bill 
in the House of Commons to restore patronage in the Scottish 
church. The advocates of liberty were astounded at the success of 
this measure. It virtually placed a Presbyterian church under the 
domination of Episcopalians. In many oases it gave prelates and 
their tools the power to appoint Presbyterian ministers. At the 
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.period of the Bevolution of 1688, some 300 hirelings liad crept into 
the Scottish establishment. They retained their hatred of evan- 
gelical religion and civil freedom. Patronage was the sheet-anchor 
of their existence as a body, and its restoration was the ground of 
their hopes of continuance. 

There can be but one opinion of the course taken by the legis- 
lature. The very party which, in 1707, had solemnly bound them- 
selves to the clause in the Treaty of Union, proyicfing that " j?he 
Protestant reli^on, as presently professed within this kingdom, 
with the worship, discipline, Kaa government of this (Presbyterian) 
church, should oe effectually and unalterably secured," in 171^ 
revolutionized that " discipline and government," and violated the 
basis of union between the two kingdoms. The immorality of this 
act was flagrant. It was an intolerable act of tyranny, worthy of 
Popish intriguers, to " deprive Christians, and a free people, of all 
interest in the choice of those to whom they" were required, under 
the system of patronage, "to entrust the cure of their souls." Such 
was the language of the G-eneral Assembly, who in vain protested* 
year after year, against such usurpation of their constitutional rights, 
and against this flagrant breaclvof the national faith. Supported by 
the 300 intruders in league with the Pretender, the legislature gave 
no heed to the protests of the advocates of freedom. During the 
first ten years, however, no patron dared to exercise the ri^t of 
patronage in the face of the patriotic party. Gradually the tools 
of the Jacobites acquired power, tiU they K>rmed the party subse- 
quently known as the Moderates. During thirty years they ruled 
the Church of Scotland. Their power rose, lived, and died with 
one individual — ^Robertson, the historian of the Eeformation. Hie 
genius of this accomplished gentleman swayed the church ; and, 
under its baneful influence, piety expired, and Presbyterians 
acquiesced in their wrongs. 

Providence had good things in reserve for Scotland. Erskine at 
length appeared at Stirhng, to rouse a portion of the community to 
a deep sense of the growing corruptioiis of the church. With three 
others, this flrst champion of liberty seceded, in 1732, from the 
EstabHshment, and formed a dissenting body, which ultimately 
comprised 400 congregations. In 1752, a dispute between the 
patron of Inyerkeiuiing and the parishioners led to the second 
secession, which, in 1847, amalgamated with the followers of 
Erskine, and constituted the large community since known as the 
United Presbyterians. While liberty was thus forsaking the Estab- 
lishment, within it absolutism, intrusion, and spiritual death, con- 
tinued to reign till 1793, when Bobertson expired. As the great 
leader of Moderatism ceased to influence the destinies of Scouand, 
Andrew Thomson, Thomas M'Crie, and Thomas Chalmers, rose into 
note. By his eloquence, zeal, piety, and tact in debate, Chalmers 
inaugurated a new era in the history of Scotland. The time of 
enfranchisement was still, however, distant. Moderatism grew up 
under lax piety and worldiyism. Moderatism could be check^ 
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and defeated only by ihe growth of a Irring and sdning reHgkm. 
Under the example and labours of Chalmers and his associates, a 
large number of students imbibed the sentiments and acquired iA^e 
power of evanieelioal religion. Not a few of the ministers, who had 
been presented by worldly patrons, were converted, and added to 
the powers opposed to the followers of Eobertson. Other inflnences 
were in operation. The French Bevolution, with all its horrors, 
scattered far and wide the seeds of liberty, which at this hour n 
hurline despots, popes, and cardinals from their thrones of iniquity. 
Happily for us, tne good without the evils of that terrible move- 
ment was seen in the Beform Bill of 1832. Patrons, with a short- 
sighted policy^, adopted a new course in Scotland. Hoping to ally 
lihe Kberal party, some of them actually presented evangelical 
]^stoT8, who aided in diminishing the power of ihe Moderates. 
The progress of events within and without the Establishment was 
towards both civil and religious freedom. From 1712 to 1784, the 
church had continued her protests against the Act of Patronage 
bequeathed by Queen Anne. Under Robertson, almost the last 
^ tfparks of liberty were extinguished. Under Chakners, the spirit of 
freedom began to revive. In 1833, the General Assembly, roused 
by the energy of their great leader, demanded a veto upon the nre- 
sentees of the patrons. Since patronage could not be abolished, a 
check upon its abuse was a just but moderate assertion of the rights 
of the church. The motion was lost, but the small maj<m1y of 
twelve prepared the nation without surprise to hear in the next year 
that Lord Moncrieff*s Veto Act had been carried in the General 
Assembly by a majority of forty-six. 

The battle-field was now slightly changed. Hitherto the struggle 
was to abolish patronage. The attempt had repeatedly failed. !nie 
aim of the advocates of freedom was nenceforth to reduce the evils 
it naturally inflicted to its narrowest possible limits. 

In order to understand the merits of Hhe question before us, it is 
advisable that the readers of the British Uontroversialisi should 
dearly perceive the nature of the Veto Act. The spirit of this Act 
was, as stated by Lord Moncrieff, " that it is a fundamental law of 
this church that no pastor shall be intruded, contrary to the wish 
of the people." The design of Lord Moncrieff was to give realifj 
to the legal and acknowledged right of a parish to " call" their 
pastor. To " invite and call* a minister to " take charge and over- 
sight of their parish," upon the occurrence of a vacancy, was one of 
the rights guaranteed by the Treaty of Union, but which, under 
patronage, had become practically a dead letter. In some instances 
the " call" was a solemn farce, and a scandal to religion. The fol- 
lowing notorious examples will illustrate the nature of the abuses 
which precipitated the disruption : — 

In 1834, Lord Kinnonll presented a minister to the parish of 
Auchterarder. Out of 330 neads of families who were invited to 
''call uid invite," 280 signed a protest against Mr. Young, the 
presentee. Out of a population of 3,182 persons^ two houseboldei^ 
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aloae sigiied the eall. His lordsHp's faetxHr, who, as a non-resideat, 
had no right to interfere, was the only other person who signed the 
document in favour of the presentee. In 1837, Lord Fife pres^ited 
to the parish of Mamock a Mr. Edwards, who, while an assistant 
to i^e late minister, had, duidng three years, rendered himself dis- 
tasteful to the parishioners. The six elders eonstituting the sessicniy 
and 2^4 heads of families, signed a protest against the presentation, 
and of the remaining thirty-nine entitled to invite the minister, only 
one signed ihe call. This man was the innkeeper of Aberchirder l 
The patr<»i had the prudem^ to withdraw Mr. Edwards, and sub- 
stitute a Mr. Henry. The Presbytery of Strathbogie suppc»rted 
Mr. Edwards, but the Synod of the General Assembly decided 
against him. Mr. Edwards appealed to the Court of Session, which 
supported him, and compdled the Presbytery to complete the set- 
tlement of a man who was no longer even a nominee of the legal 
patron, and in defiuice of the authority of a superior court. 

The struggle between the secular a^ad the ecclesiastical powers, 
thus inaugurated, led to the disru^^on of the Establishment. The 
contest was now carried cm both in i^ north and south of Britain, 
and soon acquired national dimensioxis. Mr. Edwards entered an 
action for damages and expenses to the amount of £11,000. The 
Pre^ytery of Strathbogie, in defiance of the indictment passed 

rn them by a majority of 121 against 14 in the Commission of 
Genial Assembly, resisted the seven ministers authorized ta 
occupy their pulpits, and, under the usurped powers of the civil 
court, proceeded to induct Mr. Edwards. JFour hundred and fifty 
communicants signed a solemn protest against the intrusion. Every 
parishioner took up his bible and psalm-book, and left the churdL 
The seven suspended ministers, constituting the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, ordained the factious pastor in a desolate and dese- 
crated church, and, under the protection of a body of police, igno- 
Biiniously passed tiirough an indignant crowd of bystanders. A £bw 
months later the first of nearly a thousand free churches was built 
by the injured parishioners. 

The usurpers triumphed,-*K>nly to fall. Intense excitement lu^ . 
tated the whole land. In 1838, Dr. Budianan carried a protest, by 
a majority of forty-one, in tJie General Assembly. In a monst^ 
petition, 260,000 Scotehmen deinanded tiie restoration of thw 
^ violated ccmstitution. Lord Aberdeen attempted to introduce a bill 
which the General Assembly rejected in 1840, on the ground that 
it would have legalized the usurpation and intrusion of the civil 
court. P^eeiving the bias of the legislature to be in their favour, 
the Moderates took the extraordinary step of demanding the recoff* 
nition, that they, the minority, constituted the Church of Scotland. 
This arrogant claim roused the indig^nation of Scotland. More 
than three thousand persons, including twelve hundred ministers 
and elders, flocked to the West Church. in Edinburgh, and pledged 
themselves to maintain inviolate the independence of the chrufdi. 
In the following year, the General Assembly met for the last tiaie^ 
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and, by memorializing the Queen, made their last appeal to earthly 
tribunals. 

All eyes were now fixed upon the Queen and the two Houses of 
Parliament. The House of Lords decided against freedom and 
independence. Under the guidance of the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Brougham, they decided that a presbytery, refusing to ordain 
a minister under the authority of . a civil court, were liable to an 
action for damages, and thus supported the cause of an Edwards at 
t^e expense of a nation. The decision virtually put an end to all 
ecclesiastical government. It reversed the ancient order in the 
church, if it md not ruin the spiritual power of the ecclesiastical 
courts. Five hundred ministers met in convocation, and under 
their leaders, Chalmers, Candlish, and Cunningham, pledged them- 
selves to maintain the independence of their church at all costs and 
sacrifice. After a week's deliberation, they agreed upon a memorial 
to the Government, and an address to the people of Scotland. The 
Government of Sir Bobert Peel refused to recognize ** The Claim of 
Bights." They rejected the address concerning patronage. Despite 
the arguments of the ablest lawyers of Scotland, and the most emi- 
nent of the Scottish cler^. Sir J ames Graham maintained that the 
famous Veto Act of Lord Moncrieff was an infringement of the civil 
law. There were two courses opened to the ministry, the adoption 
of either of which might have d!eferred, if not altogether have pre- 
vented, the disruption. In the "Address to the People," a willing- 
ness* to modify tne Veto Act was expressed. This offer of recon- 
ciliation, on the basis of a compromise, or mutual concessions. Sir 
Bobert Peel was short-sighted enough to reject. The other 
course, was to repeal the Act itself, — a plan proposed by some 
eminent men in Scotland. But the Government, ignorant of the 
nature of the approaching crisis, decided for the Court of Session, 
and set the General Assembly at defiance. 

The Commission of the General Assembly entered upon an able 
refotation of the specious arguments of Sir James Graham, and 
petitioned the House of Commons, their last resort. The Hon. Fox 
•Maule, Sir George Grey, forty-nine English members, and twenty- 
five out of the thirty-seven Scottish memoers, defended the claims of 
the injured church. But the great body of the English membersr 
and the Irish repiresentatives, neither understood the principles at 
stake, nor sympathized with the cause of Scottish nreedom. A 
majority of one hundred and thirty-five crushed every hope of 
redress from the Imperial Legislature. The Cabinet of St. James', 
the House of Lords, and the House of Commons had, in succession,, 
pronounced in favour of patrons and civil courts— of absolutism, 
usurpation, and intrusion. To submit in shame, and sacrifice con- 
science, or to secede from an Establishment which had become a 
pure instrument of the state and the aristocracy, was the only 
alternative. 

A provisional committee had already been formed in Edinburgh, 
with branch associations all over the land. Some 160,000 circulars. 
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explaining the nature of the struggle which was ahout to close, 
were in the hands of every one, and had prepared the minds of the 
descendants of the Covenanters for the approaching crisis. 

During three days preceding the General Assembly, which met 
on the 18th of May, 1842, a nnmeroos body of ministers and elders 
deliberated upon the future course of the evangelical party. On 
the 18th of May, an imposing assembly met in St. Andrew's Uhurch, 
in Edinburgh. After a period of solemn suspense, the Moderator, 
David Welsh, rose, and calmly pronounced the protest of the 
Church of Scotiand against the usurpation of the civil courts, 
bowed for the last time before the Lord High Commissioner, and 
withdrew. The Grovemment had been deceived into the opinion 
thai/ not more than fifteen ministers would be bold, or rash enough, 
to abdicate all their temporal rights, and privileges, and emoluments. 
A vast crowd were awaiting, outside the building, with deep anxiety, 
the results of that memorable day. A noble band, which soon after 
swelled into four hundred and seventy-four ministers, followed David 
Welsh to the Hall of Tanfield, amid the enthusiastic greetings of aik. 
immense concourse of the sons of Scotland. The hall itself was^ 
crowded by more than three thousand persons, awaiting the arrival 
of the seceders, who had left behind them in St. Andrew's Church*. 
£1CX),000 per annum in lieu of their consciences. Amid sobs and 
tears, tenaerly regarded by " a cloud of witnesses" in heaven, the 
first prayers and the first hymns of the noble Free Church of " 
Scotland ascended to the Great Head of the Church. On the fol- 
lowing day, the ** Deed of Demission ** was signed, and the noble 
band of ministers dispersed, to give up their manses, their stipendsy 
their earthly all. Some two thousand elders, and the majority of 
church members, forsook an Establishment now desecra^d and 
enslaved. 

In an almost incredibly short period, the Free Churches rose to 
eight hundred in number, and, by the end of the third year, more 
than a million sterling was contributed by the voluntary efforts o£ 
the seceders. 

This review of the origin, progress, and termination of one of th^ 
most glorious struggles for freedom and conscience on record is,* we 
conceive, sufficient for the first Affirmative Jbrtide on the question 
before the readers of the British Controversialist, A simple state- 
ment of facts is enough to elucidate the principles at stake> andto^ 
vindicate the secession of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Ebskibs:^ 

kbgativb aeticle.— i. 
In order to afford a correct view of the present question, it will 
be necessary to take an historical glance at iJie movements of the 
two great parties in the Church of Scotland, for at least ten years 
prior to the disruption. For a great many years previously the 
moderate party, as it was called, had been dominant. This party 
adhered strictly to the conditions on which the Church was con- 
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neoted wiih the State. Tbey taw dearly the evils of aa ezd^a* 
sively ecclesiaetical rale. Ffchq the state of eduoatioD, the pe<^le 
were unfitted to oecnpy a prominent podlaon in ihe PreshvtenazL 
system of goyemment, and to give them further power would only 
tie to make them the dupes of ambitious ecdesiaslics. The moder^^ 

Earty were on the most friendly terms with the |>eople; aiid« 
appily, they preached doctrines more in harmony with chnstiaii. 
charity than the harsh but seduetivo Calyinism of their oppon^its. 
In most human societies there is a conserratiYe party, and also 
a liberal one — both of service in prcmioting the cause of 
civilization. 

The Scotch Establishment, in 1833, had become inadequate to 
supply the spiritual wants of the people ; hence an effort was made 
to obtain neW endowments. A fierce controversy was carried on 
with the dissenters, and exaggerated views were put forth as to the 
spiritual independence of me Church connected with the State. 
The Reform Bill agitation helped to swell the ranks of the Non- 
Intrusionists. In the Assembly of 1832, a motion was made to jB;ive 
such effect to what is termed a " CaU," in the settlement of mmis- 
ters, as would enable the Church, by rules of its own, to set aside 
the presentation of the patron. This proposal was lost. Next 
year, a motion for a committee, with the same view, was rejected 
by a small majority, in favour of a declaratory enactment by the 
Moderates, which, within the limits of the law, made concessioi^ to 
the people. In the Assembly of 1844, the ministers of chapels of 
ease were agreed to be admitted as members of the Church courts, 
and to have quoai sacra parishes assigned them. From their admis- 
sion, the popular party anticipated nsrt)urally fresh strength, and also 
that, as no funds coidd be obtained from.Govemment, these ministers 
might be better able to cope with the spiritual destitution of the 
country. This was, on various grounds, clearly illegal, and was the 
first step in the course of resistance to the law which the same 
party afterwards uniformly pursued. The famous Veto Act was 
also passed at the same Assembly. By it, if at a " Call," the 
majority of the male heads of families, communicants of a parish, 
ex})ressed their opposition to a presentee, without any reason 
assigned, he was to be rejected. This Act was opposed to what 
had long been understood as the law of the Church, by which the 
people were bound to specify reasons for rejecting a presentee, and 
which were to be judged of by the Presbytery. This had been 
recognized in the Ijirectory of ,1649 and 1690, and, in fact, as far 
back as 1592, and was part of the common law of the land. The 
patron had certain powers; so had the Presbytery, and also the 
people ; but, by the Veto Act, the functions of the two first were 
made little other than a nullity. On the merits of the question, 
there were strong grounds for opposing the Veto. For instance— 
the fact that when a presentee is licensed, his qualifications must be 
established before the Presbytery ; the little power of correct judg- 
ment on the part of the people, from merely hearing the tyial 
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iermons; the ccmsidevation tha4; the commimieants were often a 
mere fraeiion of a eoii^;regation ; and the difficulty of aatiafying, 
perhaps, large mmorities. The adrocateB of the Act maintained 
its legality, and hinged their support upon the ground of wishing 
to attach the populiUion again to the church, and to crij^le the 
growth of dissent, and also for reasons which sometimes conflict 
with each other. 

In the very same year, the Church, in consequence of the Veto 
Act, was brought into conflict with the civil courts. A Mr. Young 
had been presented, by the Earl oi ILinnoul« to the purish of 
Auchterarder. The " Call" was but poorly signed ; the Veto was 
Implied, and the majority of the communicants being opposed to 
him, his presentation was rejected by the Presbytery. The -patron 
raised an action of Declarator, seeking that the Court of Ses8i<Hi 
should declare tlu^ ihe Presbytery were bound to receive the 
presentee on trials, and that they had acted iUegfdly in rejecting 
nim, in consequence of the Veto. Decree was ultimately giyen in 
this action in favour of the patron, and the decision was come to by 
a majority of eight against five of the judges. The essential princidEe 
of the judgm^it was, that the Acts of Parliament maintained ike 
right of patronage, and that the Presbytery was bound to take the 
presentee on trials, and to decide on the reasons given l^ the dis- 
sentients. There was no distinct interference with matters purely 
ecclesiastical, as the Presbytery had no jurisdiction till the presentee 
was taken on trials. He might, in that event, be ultimately re- 
jected, but in that case they would be protected by the Statute 
Law. The opposite contention amounted to this : — ^that the Church 
Courts could pass laws of their own acoord, aflecting the Church, 
which would have the authority of Acts of Parliament ; but at no 
period in the history of the Church of Scotland had there been any 
such inherent right'reoognized, unless in harmony with civil ^hts, 
such as those of patronage. It was resolved to appeal to the House 
of Lords. The decision was pronounced in March, 1838, and in the 
Assembly of that year a solemn declaration of spirituid independ- 
ence was adopted, at variance with the limitaticms and conditions 
imder which the Church was united with the State ; the Church 
consideiing herself fis alone the interpreter of what was spiritual, 
and what was civil ; — a doctrine Popish in its essence, and incom* 
patible not merely with the idea of a Church established by law, 
but with the maintenance of any civil liberty whatever. 

It will be seen that such views as were now propounded by the 
Kon-Intmsionists, were gradually developed from time to time. 
The party have left the Church ; and now we have the Cardross case. 
In what litate they will leave the question of liberty of conseienoe 
in Scotland, no one can teU ; but this we know-^that their course' . 
naturally leads to Popery, without any of the softer features of 
Homan Catholicism. 

At the Assembly of 1839, the judgment of the House of Lordjs, 
dismissing the appeal, was laid on the table ; but the majority was 
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not deterred. It is curious to notice the variet;^ of ways in which 
the Assembly and the law courts came into collision with each other. 
Mr. Young wanted now to be taken on trials, and raised and 
obtained decree in an action of interdict, and suspension of the 
sentence rejecting him. He was brought before the Assembly, but 
the inquisitors discharged him, being almost the only act of mercy 
in the revolutionary drama, where the knife of the ecclesiastical 
guillotine fell on many an innocent victim. Matters grew more 
complicated. In the Lethendy case, the presentee had been rejected 
under the Veto Act, and the Crown, who had the patronage, made 
another presentation. The first presentee appealed to the civil 
courts, and his plea was sustained ; but still the current of presen- 
tation was persisted in, and for this, the Presbytery of the bouDds 
— ^that of 3)unkeld — was reprimanded before the Court of Session. 
Among the matters brought before this Assembly was a charge of 
heresy made against Mr. Wright, a member of the moderate party. 
His works had been long before the public, but no complaint 
was made till now; and, on frivolous pretences, he was ulti- 
mately deposed. The Non-Intrusionists were great advocates for 
purity of doctrine — which means little else than the harsh Cal- 
vinism of Geneva, unneutralized by the sentiments of justice and 
generosity natural to humanity, — and hence their hold on the 
people, who are great theologians, but weak pigmies in the practice 
of morality. 

There were many indications throughout this controversy that no 
injustice would be spared towards an opponent who might oe drawn 
within the toils of the dominant faction. Notwithstanding the 
decision of the House of ^rds, while no opposition was mc^e to 
Mr. Young obtaining the pecuniary emoluments of the benefice, it 
was resolved to maintain the Veto. It was also resolved to admit a 
body, called the Original Seceders, into the ranks of the Church, and 
that in violation of the law, and without even a thought of seeking 
the sanction of the legislature. In the phantasmagoria, the next 
scene is the picturesque Strathbogie. A very able gentleman, a 
Mr. Edwards, had been presented by the patron to the parish of 
Mamoch. He was opposed by the people, no doubt to some 
extent in consequence of the encouragement they received from 
the Church Courts. He died some time after, and there was a 
strong reaction in his favour ; and it may be remarked, that in casea 
where a minister was at first most opposed, he has generally suc- 
ceeded in outliving the idle clamours of tne disafiected, and in gaining 
their afiections. In this case, the majority of the Presbytery 
resolved to induct Mr. Edwards. At the Commission, in 1839, their 
decision was reversed, and they actually suspended the seven 
• ministers, who were the majority of the Presbytery, from their 
office of ministers, and this for no other reason than that they had 
refused to disobey the law. Commissioners were appointed to carry 
the sentences into efiect in the parishes of these ministers. Inter- 
dicts were obtained from the Courts of Session against the intrusion 
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of these commiBsioners with their ecclesiastical fahninations. The 
parishes were crowded with opposing clergymen and other members 
of the contending parties, and there was abundance of preaching, 
bnt charity was at a discount ; and the shouts of angry ecclesiastics 
arose from the hill-side in mockery of the Coyenanters of a former 
age. In the Assembly of 1840, a vigorous attempt was made by 
the moderate party to have the sentence against the Strathbogie 
ministers recalled, one of the grounds being that the Commi^ion 
had exceeded its powers. It was felt that the fate of these ministers 
might be yet that of the whole minority. But the effort failed. 
After the Assembly of 1839, negotiations were entered inte with 
Lord Melbourne's Government for the settlement of the matters in 
dispute, but they ultimately refused te interfere, on the ground that 
the Non-Intrusionists insisted on a recognition of the legality of 
the Veto Act, and the other procedure of the Church Courts. 
Lord Aberdeen next introduced a bill which, while it permitted 
objections to be stated te the presentee, also allowed presbyteries 
te consider not only these objections, but the whole circumstances 
of the parish. The Assembly refused^ by a considerable majority, 
to sanction this Bill. It would haVe been well had it been acceded 
to at that time ; while it preserved the constitution of the Church, 
it i^ave greater power to the people. It was passed by the 
Legislature after the disruption, and, while far from perfect, an 
improper settlement has smce that time been scarcely known. 
The Assembly entered again on the Strathbogie question, and 
resolved te continue the sentence of suspension. It may be 
remarked that the whole tone of the Moderates throughout these 
controversies was such as became gentlemen and Christians. They 
did not press their views strongly, but did everything to conciliate. 
The speeches of Dr. Cook and the other members of the party 
exhibit a spirit which contrasts with the bitter words and harsh 
jud^ents of their opponents. Ineffectual attempte were next 
made by Mr. CampbeiT, of Monzie, and the Duke of Argyle, to 
settle the question in Parliament. All parties in the State con> 
curred in viewing the claims of the majority as subversive of the 
terms on which the Church and the Stete could be allied. The case 
of Cambusnethan was next brought before the Assembly, ^he 
dergyman, Mr. Livingston, had been libelled and foimd guilty of 
theft by tiie Assembly, but he successfully got interdict against 
further proceedings. Much has been made of this by the Non- 
Intrusionists, but the right to interfere arose from the illegal consti- 
tution of the Assembly m admitting ^(id sacra ministers as mem- 
bers. At the sitting of the Commission it was resolved to serve a 
libel on Mr. Edwards for prosecuting his civil righte. The Pres- 
bytery was directed by the Court of Session to incBct him, and this 
they did. At the Commission in March, 1841, resolutions were 
a^eed to expressing sympathy with the people of Mamoch. These 
Commissions were backed by the majority, and the minority, being 
rudely treated by them, gradually withdrew. At the Assembly of 



tliAt year a resolution was brought forward agidnst patrcmage 
altogether. Thus rapid, mushroom-like growth, was the derdop- 
ment of eztravagant opinions among the Non-Intrasion party. 
This motion was rejected by a very slender minority. 

The daring step was next taken of d^K>8ing the Strathbone 
miniates. On that and on other oeoasions tl^ langoage of me 
Non-InlTiisionists was most nnbeeoming. The most sacred names 
wnre often used ; the power of the keys, asserted by the Pope, was 
maintained ; and the laws of the State, whose bread was eaten by 
these revolutionists, were trampled und^ foot. Measures were 
threatened against iJie Moderates, on account of their opinions. At 
the August meeting of the Commission of 1841, a resoluticm was 
passed, agreeing to proceed against a certain number of that party, 
who had held communion with the Stratkbogie ministers after their 
depontion. ^Negotiations were now carried on with the different 
parties in the State. Proposals were made for a settlement, which 
would throw the whole power, subject to the rigki of presentation, 
into the hands of the Church Courts. These were, however, starongly 
r^udiated. It was not to be wondered at, that there should m a 
great unwillingness to enlarge an ecclesiastical authority which, by 
constantiy overstepjung its bounds, had brought the Churdi to tl^a 
brink of a revolution. There was another obstacle — ^the position of the 
Strathbogie ministers. It was not to be tolerated that they should 
be sacrificed. It was felt, also, that tho Non-Intrusionists would not 
be contented ; that they would ccmtinue to agitate. When men 
enter on a wrong course, events may often occur to lead them 
farther astray. There was another case, that of Culsalmond. The 
Presbytery resolred to obey the law, notwithstanding the dissent of 
a majority of the people, and the presentee was inducted in the 
midst of an excited mob. The March Commission of 1841 annulled 
the proceedings. 

Events were now rapidly approaching the catastrophe. At the 
Assemblv of 1842, both the minority and maJOTity of the Presbytery 
of Strathbogie sent representatives. An interdict was procured 
against those of the minority taking their places. But they set the 
law at defiance. An onslaught was agpn made on the law of 
patronage; and the resolution against it was now canried. The 
Assembrjr would next abolish it altogether. There was much to be 
said in fovour of this system unless the people were stirred up by 
ecclesiastical agitators ; while it checked an indiscriminate choice, it 
practically gave them, in general, an acceptable minister. It placed 
the initiative in the hands of those who had to maintain him. The 
ministers who had held communkm with- their Strathbogie brethren 
were suspended; but the synod to which two of the ministers 
belo]u;ed refused to recognize the sentence. The whole Churdi was 
now ^'^iliug into confusion. Against the constitution of the Pres<* 
byterian Cnureh a spedal Commission was appointed, with reference 
to the prevalent difficulties, with power to supersede presbyteries in 
their various functions. Arising chi^y out of cases which had 
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i^eadj ocoorred, s^wpenBiofne and depositionB now f<^owed in rapid 
succession against parties who had appealed to the law courts for 
protection. An action had been raised l^ the presentee in the 
Auchterarder case for damages, which were awarded. This decision 
was appealed to the House of Lords, who affirmed it. Preparations 
were now made'for the CTeat secession. A convocation was held. .It 
was represented that the Government would yield ; but this was a 
xmstaken notion ; and the Free Church was accordinlfly establishedf 
That the Non-Intrusionists were wrong, is clearly apparent. Tbey 
violated the laws by which the Church and the State were united. 
Tbey sought to be the sole interpreters of what was spiritual, and 
what was not. They allowed the law courts to have nothingto say 
on these points. Their claims were intolerable in a State Church. 
They amounted si^n-^y to Popery recognized by the law, and yet 
as above the law. They are now a dissenting church ; and in the 
Cardross case they seek to encroach on the liberty of the subject. 
In so old an establishment, changes may have been necessary ; but 
they did not proceed to obtam them by constitutional means. 
Since the disruption much has been so procured, affecting the 
powers of the people ; and greater changes are probably in prospect. 
There can be no question that the adjustment of the civil and spiri- 
tual authority in the Established Church has advantages of its own. 
The Free Church, ruled by a few leaders, is the most intolerant of 
all the dissenting bodies in Scotland; and with a bad grace, her 
bitterest hatred is against the old Establishment, to which she owes 
her prestige. The Non-Intrusionists set the forms of procedure aside 
when they wished to do a wrong. In the Cardross case, the Free 
Church has done the same. While the people have the right of 
election, the presbyteries in that Church assume the right of rejec- 
tion ; so that, in fact, they hold the liberties of the people in check. 
Probably many of our readers will recognize the value of Indepen- 
dency, or a moderate Episcopacy, which allows the right of private 
judgment, and a diversity of opinion, in preference to an ecclesias- 
tioeS despotism, which justifies Milton's dictum, that " new Presbyter 
is but old Priest writ large." T. U . 
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IS THE HOUSE OF LOEDS, IN ITS EXISTENCE AND 
OPERATIONS, BENEFICIAL TO THE COUNTRY P 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.— IV. 

Ih discussing this question we feel the advantage is all upon the 
affirmative side; therefore, whatever merit may appear in our 
remarks, our own self-diffidence would attribute such merit to the 
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inherent excellence of the subject, rather than to any efforts we 
can make. 

The precedent which history has established, and the iclat with 
which the noble class has distinguished itself in the great epochs of 
our political progress, have firm^ rooted the aristocracy in the habits 
of thought and feeling of the great bulk of the people, excepting 
only that contemptible minority which, prejudiced by the in- 
^terested declamations of frothy demagogues, has grown into a state 
of moral and political scepticism of the most demoralizing and 
ricions character. " 

Of late years the hideousness of this scepticism and vice has 
been, in some measure, gilded over, because its advocacy has fallen 
into the hands of men otherwise good and estimable citizens, — men 
who appear to possess that obliquity of vision, both mental and 
moral, which changes all the virtues, excellences, and advantages 
derived from a nobility possessed of wealth and education, into 
so many hydra-headed evils to be anathematized as the sole cause 
of all the evil to which suffering humanity is subjected. 

Far be it from us to attribute these failings with malice prepense 
to our opponents in this debate ; yet we cannot dismiss from our 
mind the earnest conviction that they have been fascinated by the 
weird glair of these arch* sceptics ; and have become the imconscious 
victims of a scepticism they little understand, either in its prin- 
ciples or xdtimate results. 

It is a prevailing characteristic of modern times to doubt, and 
especially of the young men of the present day to rejoice excessively 
at their own wisaom merein; if they can lay hold of a great doubt, 
they are so proud of their acquisition, that they go up and down in 
the world dunning and clamouring, raving ana spouting, just e'en 
as much as that fabulous old hen who makes more noise over the one 
addled egg she is hatching, than fourscore thrifty hens with a 
round dozen of fruitful ova undergoing incubation beneath their 
widespread, staj-at-home vidngs. Against this species of sceptical 
stump oratory it is the duty of all wise men carefully to shut their 
ears ; and the duty of those competent to do so, to provide the 
antidote. Happily, this is done to no mean extent by that great 
champion of England's rights and privileges. Lord Brougham, in his 
great work on j^olitical philosophy. 

It is our privilege to suggest a few reasons in favour of the 
House of Lords. We shall do this as briefly as possible, by showing, 
— ^First, That the hereditary branch of the legislature claims the 
highest antiquity in our national history, dating as it does far 
back in the I^orman and Saxon ages, and is known by yarious 
names as the King's council, through which he legislated for and 
governed the country. 

Second. That every great event in our political history has 
found the Lords, or Barons, occupying a prominent and honourable 
position favourable to the extension of civil and religious liberty, 
and calcidated to promote the comfort, prosperity, and happiness of 
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every class of the people, e.g.. Magna Oharta, and Us renewals 
under the immediately succeeding monarchs ; the Revolution under 
Charles I.; during the Interregnum; at the time of the great 
Eevolution of 1688 ; and in every event since tljat time likdy to 
produce a salutary effect in promoting the welfare of the nation. 

Third. The present character of our nobility upholds most w;or- 
thily the presttge of the past. In public life they exhibit the miost 
honourable and dignified morality ; in private life they are kind, 
charitable, and seek freedom of intercourse within their respective 
sources of influence, in order to make their wealth and social 
position means whereby they can ameliorate woe, palliate suffering, 
reclaim the outcast, educate the young, encourage those of mature 
age, and confer happiness upon the hoary head descending to the 
grave. 

Fourth. Their education and wealth peculiarly fit them to be 
hereditary legislators, because all the means and appliances to 
facilitate the proper qualification for such duties are at their com- 
mand ; and the immense stake they possess in the prosperity of the 
country ensures prudent and well-considered legislation, and opposes 
crude and hasty attempts to unsettle the existing state of thmgs. 

Fifth. Their position neculiarly fits them for attaining, in the 
diplomatic services of tne State, a knowled^ of the manners, 
customs, and laws regulating other states, which, on their return 
home to the discharge of legislative duties, enables them to bring a 
more enlarged experience to the subject than could otherwise oe 
attained. 

Sixth. The peerage, being a reward conferred by the Sovereign 
upon meritorious services rendered to the country, is not only an 
incentive to a noble ambition in every member of the common- 
wealth, but necessarily provides the best, most talented, most 
serviceable men to discharge the duties of the hereditary legislature. 

Seventh. The existing arrangements, by which the judicial func- 
tions of the House of Lords are renewed and invigorated, secure the 
best talent, the most learned and the most experienced jurists, as 
an integral portion of its constituents. 

Eighth. The political education of the younger sons and heirs of 
the nobility, which they get as members of the House of Commons, 
gives them experience, and prepares them better for the duties of 
the Upper House when they succeed to their titles and their seats : 
this, in fact, prepares them to become a part of that house in 
its peculiar character as a house of review upon the acts of the 
Commons, and the previous consideration also constitutes them, 
with great propriety, a court of review in all judicial matters, above 
all other courts in the realm. 

Ninth. The position of the Lords, as a legislative body between 
the Sovereign and the people, restrains tyranny and oppression on 
the one hand, and prevents unbridled licence, anarchy, and revolu- 
tion on the other. 

Tenth. The interests of all the integral portions of the commoB- 
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wealth are so intimstely interwoven with theleglslatiye and judicial 
status of ihe House of lx>rds, that the power, influence^ wealth, and 
constitutional permanence of that House, is a necessity of the most 
absolute nature, and consequently most beneficial to the country. 
G^e best statesmen are included in its ranks ; the best lawyers have 
seats there ; the Church sends its most worthy ornaments ; the 
army 'and navy contribute their most talented and most gallant 
officers ; and the diplomatic service includes its most distinguished 
nobles. 

In this decade of reasons we have sought rather to make surges* 
tions for others to follow to their consequences, in the fall hope 
that good service is thereby rendered to a cause which ought to oe 
dear to every Briton ; not that addition can be made by us to the 
intrinsic importance of the subject itself, nor to the veneration with 
whid^ this time-honoured branch of our constitution is regarded 
by our fellow-countrymen. We have not entered into detail in 
opposing the writers on the other side of this question, because we 
consider the mode adopted will convey more mstruction and con- 
victi<m to the reader, and also because the writers opening this 
debate will doubtless enter into a full criticism, both pro ana con,, 
of all that is written by friends or foes. 

This question may become a very prominent one in the future, 
particularly as political agitation has oeen so spoken of by states- 
men of high repute in our Government as necessarily to encourage 
aeitation,— in met, to offer a premium for it. We hope, mean- 
THiile, that every side of the question may be thoroughly examined 
by the young men of the present generaticm, in order that, should 
circumstances call their judgment' into practical exercise in a 
possible crisis of their country's constitutional history, they may be 
prepared to judge soundly, correctly, safely ; and having thus 
formed a mature judgment, with a quiet conscience be prepared 
manfoUy to discharge their, duty to self, home, their country, 
and the State. D. M. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — IV. 

HowBVBB much B. S. may consider the article of his friend and 
colleague, E. E., clear and logical, I cannot think that either of those 
gentlemen has given satisfactory reasons " for the faith that is in 
him," and cannot myself come to any other conclusion than that 
both have utterly failed to establish their proposition. They have, 
indeed, shown, what was previously a weU-mown fact, viz. — that 
we are blessed with a mixed constitution. So far, so good ; but 
that is not the question. One of the component parts of this 
mixed constitution I believe to be unwholesome ; ana, should this 
be foupd to be the case, that is sufficient to vitiate the beneficial 
operation of the whole. 

Of course, we who uphold the negative side of this controversy 
i^e aware that we are m a very unpopular position. It is to be 
TO^;retted that, in the English mind, there is too much veneration 
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for wealth and title, especiall j when coupled with antiquity ; indeed^ 
80 much so, thikt the possessor of these qualities is |>lacea in autho* 
rity, and treated witn reverence, without any consideration beins 
given to the inquiry whether or not the character is of such wor(£ 
and virtue as to render the wearer a true aristocrat. 

A considerable portion of B. B.'s paper is devoted to the enun* 
ciation of what has been so recently and ably exposed by Lord 
Brouffham on the subject of mixed monarchies ; and, contrary to 
B. B. 8 assertion, he must allow me to say, that it does not at all 
follow that those who support the negative would also support tiie 
proposition that no Upper Chamber is necessary. I, for one, think 
that an Upper Chamber is needful; but that the present one is 
whoUv unnt for use, and positively injurious when put to the use 
fpr which it was intended. I quite concur with B. B. that the will 
of the people, when determined, always prevails ; but this at once 
goes to the root of the argument, and proves that the House of 
Lords is in trutJi valueless, and a mere form. 

B. B. tells us that, *' among the advantages to be derived from 
the existence of an Upper House, composed of the aristocracy of 
the land, is the wisdom that may be expected from experience and 
education." We have, however, yet to learn that experience is a 
necessary result of being one of the "aristocracy of the land ;" for 
it may be asserted, with perfect safety, that no education can give 
this experience, save a practical one. We may Reasonably expect 
wisdom from experience and education, but how can it result nrom 
an ancestor having been rich, and nrocured a title, by means,, 
probably, not v^ creditable to himself? B. B. certionly assumes 
more than he is justified in doing, when he asserts that it is 
admitted that the Feers did not exceed their legal j>ower in rejecting 
the Paper Duty Bill. On the contrary, the division list on that 
debate shows tnat the greater number of the Law Lords, and those 
better capable of judging than the mere hereditary legislators, held 
the opposite opinion ; and the result is far from bemg the gratifying 
one T^ch B. B. represents. 

Looking at B. B. s article, then, I think it may be fairly said that 
all that he proves is, that the House of Peers is an obstruction to the 
will of the people ; but he does not attempt to show that l^s oon« 
tinned obstruction produces beneficial results. The papers of both 
B. B. and B. S. contain the usual Conservative ** articles of faiths- 
dread of the |>eople — ^the working classes ; the dictum that property 
is the only thing that ought to mive a voice in the governing of the 
nation ; ajid that the titled possessors of wealth must be the fittest 
to hold in their hands the destinies of the people. 

Although most willing to do so, it would be impossible to enter 
into the whole of the numerous subjects introduced by B. S., and 
I must therefore be content to confine myself to a few of what I 
consider the most relevant. Upon the basis of history I confidently 
submit to the readers of this Magazine that the present British 
Constitution will not bear being taken back, as % 8. attempts. 

1861. T 
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MHie butiite^ of fetn. AdmiMiiig iJiat the Himm «f Pe«n is m 
t mora b io isstitiitioii, it does not thereto^ follow %)M its eoH^tstL^ 
imrtonoe is defsimble, or its opermtioos beneftoisl. B. S. is "vHbo^ 
nmmff wImci he iftates thtlt *' «miyetsal suffi^ni^ residted in eac^ftif tb 
liberties of Franoe at the feet of imperial de » p o< »«i/' Hm t^torf 
of Frsftoe, luid the tmanittimB voice of her gMit neft, reject Hiis 
anoHBlaro'as idea. The t^;t^ is, i^ai Fmnce is in the same positiuft 
IM a&y ooontry^ overrmi a»d coftq^iered by the legions of a 409^0%, 
«&d mr liberties have been sacrificed to the gaoler who tktrs pnt the 
filters upon heir. 

It is quite tme that the %e8t pletn i» **fso eoti^kice the gtmmt^ 
class, or dasses, that hmnanity, wisdom, right» «tid jttttioe, «re «h» 
best policy ;" but will B. S. point oil* how tha is to be d^met 
fiave moMtrchs or nobles «ver learnt the lesscm, laU seM'^Jiffterett 
has tanght it, or superior power forced it itpon ^em P 

Every reader must be ^kd to concor wi«i B. S. in Ifee prin^ple 
that fitness should be th^ standard, and not nnmhers. But aim ttot 
1^ ^stetit people in Sagknd those who have made her what«he is ? 
And ane not those ^e hard-working, patient, honest af^ba&s? 
t mnst confSees thait I incHate to the belief that lite Konve of Peen» 
has nc^ d<»e anyl^ng: to exalt England, except from sheer mtem^py. 

B. S.'s <jtiotatio(n8 from liie history of Fwmce seem to benalbr- 
tnnate. I aafe him. Did not the pattnciaoi body of France, bek>Tt 
tilie year 1789 (as all exclusive hereditery arif^tooiw^ «»ftst do) 
force ^ EevcdutionP and were they not, o<M»eq«e«tly, alone 
ocoonntahle for their own destmction P The patriciasi body of tkit 
tittle d^dshed the people, and ^bKPteS. Hiem in conrfiribtilxng to their 
Own voluptuous excesses. The ftfte which l^ey mtft was a jt*t 
retribution, and, from their own proceedsngs, quite inetitabie. 

Now, B. S. must well kiM>w t^t although ^e P<^lo have ^e 
|K>wer he names of forcing the -Crown, when met in Pawiament, y«t 
t^i^re is nothkg but an appeal to arms that eaen compel the moimi«h 
to call a Parliament, so that tb^ may exerwse l^is power. I 
confess I cannot envy the contented state of B. B., who, though. 
acknowle(igmg that the Oons^tution is impe^ot, does not wii^ to 
attempt to improve it, for fear, percfcantoe, that in so doing, it 
miffht be made worse ! Had our ancestors acted thus, we shouM 
not now be discussing this question, for we should have had no 
Parliament at all, but have been fotmd crouching at the feet 
6i a tyrant king, like some of our Planta^enets. I contend^ 
tiierefore, that we Aall be but unworthy sons of brave sires, if we 
»e^tft such a pusOlanimous reason to have ihe least weight with ta». 
For the further consideration of this question, I thiat it will be 
Well to lookut <he House of Lords in its legislative and judicial 
li^ti<ms. But, first, let t» see what is tl^ constitution of tite 

4- J>der is an hereditary legisktof . He midces law«, because oae of 
his ancestors was aPeer; itbdng assumed that, as he is the pwiwwt 
xeptet^tatite of a cettain famuy, he is fit to be entrusted with 
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±he ixse of & Tastpower. He has to fumialiiio proof of lu9 capacxfy. 
He is ihe inheri&r of a title, and that is his only qualification. I 
askf-^Is not this faet alone siifiicient to render the operations of the 
whole hody, to say the least, doubtful P It is said by my opponents, 
that the House is composed of the great landed proprietors^ aud 
that the oountry bus tne benefit of their experience. But what 
expenencG do mBj, or can they, gain? They are educated in the 
JaBK>wledge that a coronet and a nne fortune await them^ and that 
nothing caa i^revent their becoming possessed of power. They 
Jiinow nothing of the classes for whom they are to legislato, ana, 

f^nerally, the belief is inculcated that the working class, alias the 
iqer Classes, are imfit to be trusted with oaf power; for as 
,aoesi as infiuence be acquired by them, its use wUl be to oyertum 
ihe monarchy and ihe hereditary I^islaturel But the great 
landed proprietors seldom trouble themBelves to attend the House ; 
^mdmany of the Peers are the deseendants of some royal favourites, 
whose only excellence Jay in pandering to the appetites or will of a 
jopnarch ; or, perchance, they succeed those who were raised to the 
peerage for no other purpose than to carry some kingly fancy. 

Then there is ^the Bench of Bishops, — that thiT\g of " adulterous, 
jiay, of monstrous birth, — the iroiritual peer V* Three peers form a 
House. Thus an old bishop, a orainless lord, and a sporting noble, 
may decide upon the destinies of a whole nation. Should tms state 
of things be allowed? The l)arbarous law of primogeniture is the 
>ery essence of the Peer;— a law unfit to exist in any civilized 
community, and for the existence of which the Peers alone are 
accountable. 

One other great difference tixere is between the House of Lords 
and the Bepresentative House,--^they have the privilege — and it has 
sealed the fat^ of many a good measure— of vctina Ojf^roxy ; that 
ia, while they may be taking their pleasure on the Continent, or 
recruiting their shattered fortunes, or gambling away what little 
remains at some German spa, they can stul decide (idthough without 
knowizig anything about it) on the £»te of a whole nation. Is not 
this evil of sudh an alarming character, that the enlightened nine- 
teenth century ought to fix indelibly upon it the sign of speedy 
destruction, and the stigma of universal abhorrence P 

If any measure be introduced opposed to the old conservative 
spirit of the House of Lords, it can oe cast out bv the Peers. The 
last session showed this. The Paper Duty Bill was brought up, 
having been passed by the Commons, and approved by the nation, 
and to interfere witli which was clearly beyond the range of the 
Peers* operations ; but, nevertheless, an opposition chief determined 
to make a party affair of it. The bill was thrown out ; and thus, as 
both Lord John Kussell and Mr. Gladstone declared, a most 
gigantic innovation on the Constitution committed. Every one knew 
that the bill must be cast out ; the rusty machinery of the House 
was greased, and put in motion ; Peers summoned from all parts 
. of the country for this express purpose; proxies used, and all 
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the other oatrageons priyileges of the House exerted for this one 
object. The dmsion list showed the names of Peers whose very 
existence was unknown, and who, as soon as they had been used, 
sank back into the ghost-like obscurity from which they had been 
dr^ged. 

Tke very nature of the Peers is irresponsible. They are bound 
by no ties to the people ; no pledges are exacted from them before 
they begin their career; tney never consult the nation. No 
wonder, then, that they have not progressed with the times ; their 
inclination is^ still as it was 300 years ago ; and neither the Crown 
nor the people can exercise any control over them, except by 
physical force. This, surely, should not be. Now, let me ask,— 
Have they not persistently opposed every useful measure? The 
[Reform Bill of 1832 ; the Emancipation of the Jews ; the Abolition 
of Church Eates ; the Paper Duty Bill ; the BiU for Legalizing the 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister; and that which is so 
much needed at the present time — another Beform BiU;— all 
have been rejected ana obstructed by this irresponsible, hereditary 
House. 

Had I space, I could show what I have asserted in each parti- 
cular instance. The reform of the House of Lords demands instant 
attention. It is true that some of the members are excellent and 
learned men, but they are principally those who have been raised 
to the peerage hj merit, and not by the law of primogeniture. 
One other evil still exists : — not only have the Peers their own 
exclusive chamber, but they force their sons and relations into the 
House of Commons for some pocket borough, and thus obtain an 
undue share of influence in the people's House. 

I think that enough has been stated to prove that the existence 
and operations of the Peers, as legislators, cannot, from their very 
constitution, if for no other reasons, be beneficial to the country. 
I will now, as briefly as possible, endeavour to point out the many 
anomalies existing m their judicial functions. And we must bear 
in mind that this is the highest office of the House ; for, frojn their 
judicial tribunal, there is no appeal. It is ultimate, and cannot be 
altered. 

For the just administration of the law, it is requisite that the 
Tudges should be wholly independent of party in either House. 
The chief judge of the land is not independent, for whichever party 
happens to hold office chooses a diflerent Lord Chancellor. The 
House of Lords is the highest court of appeal in Great Britain, und 
this constant changing of Lord Chancellor has been abused in past 
times, — is still open to abuse. Lord Brougham (himself a Peer) 
points out the anomalies existing in the judicial capacity of ^e 
Lords. He says : — " The House of Lords presents a great anomaly 
among courts of appellate jurisdiction. Every Peer is, by the Con- 
stitution, a judge in all cases which are brought from courts of 
equity, by appeal, whether on matter of law or fact, and on all 
matters of law from common law court, by writ of error, for 
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defects appearing on the record. But, for many ages, the Law Lords 
only hare been in use to interfere in these cases. It is probable 
that some improyement of this tribunal will soon be deemed expe- 
dient ; for where party considerations interfere, it may he found that 
the Law Lords are not above such influence, and the interference qfthe 
lay Peers would afford an imperfect remedy. The only security for 
the due administration of justice in this, as in all other courts, 
is to place it in the hands of judges wholly wnconnected with poli- 
tical party" 

Lord Brougham seems to think this point of immense importance, 
for he lays down as a rule that, ou^ht to be followed, to prevent 
justice being frustrated, that " the judges ought to be independent 
of the Grovemment, and excluded from sharing in either legislative 
or administrative duties;" and he says of wnat he denominates 
this ** great anomaly in the British Constitution," that "it has 
occasionally, though rarely, given rise to mischief in the adminis- 
tration of justice. It may, any day, give rise to mischief much 
more frequently recurring, and much more hurtfully operating. 
The sooner it is removed by the creation of a higher appeal court, 
of which the members are wholly removed from all political 
functions whatever, so much the better." 

This, then, is one of the points on which I contend that the 
operations of the House of Peers are not beneficial to the country ; 
and I would urge, that whatever presents the possibility tliat 
l^e springs of justice may be poisoned, and wrong done, even if 
it be the greatest piece of antiquity in existence, ought to be 
abolished. 

Speaking of the practice in the Lords as to appeals, Lord 
Brouffham says : — ** The House of Lords is the court of ultimate 
appeid in all questions of law whatever, provided the^ are raised 
on any record, and in aU questions of fact, and aU questions of law 
whatever, which arise in Courts of Equity. So says the letter of 
the Constitution. The highest judicial Amctions are combined with 
the highest legislative functions ; and these are together vested in 
judges who succeed to their situation by inheritance, with the excep- 
tion of a small number of Irish Peers, who are elected for life, and 
a small number of Scotch Peers, who are elected each Parliament. 
Every English Peer, on attaining the age qf twenty-one years, has as 
fnuch a voice in all these great questions as the Lord Chi^ Justice of 
England, or the Lord High Ckancellor himself. Such is the theory 
of the Constitution ; and it may, on any one occasion, be made the 
practice. It was as nearly as possible so made on a late important 
political case; and on every case of this description, that is — on 
every case which makes the interference of the Peers at large most 
to be deprecatecl — it is the most likely to hapj)en." 

It is quite true that this branch of the business of the House i» 
usually conducted by the Law Lords, but 'it is not a necessity that 
one Law Lord should be present. No longer ago than Lord Eldon's 
Chancellorship, Lord Eldon was frequently the onty lord in attend- 
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ance ; and thus, fiirougli tliis clmns^ piece of madnnery, aetttaSf 
decided appeals against his ovm prenous decision. 

On tiiis point Lord Brougbam says : — " I hare nractised at Hie 
bar of tbe House of Lords when tbe cbair was filied by Sit Johot 
Leacb, then Master of the Bolls^ and by Sir Charles Abbo*t, tiw 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 2%ere was not one Law Lard 
present. The Speaker haying no right to do more than put ^w 
question, — Shaving not so much as the right to come into ftet House 
at all — ^whatever decision was pronounced in the cause- was girea 
by any three lay Peers who chanced to hare come in, whether they 
heard a word of the argument or not." So that the grossed 
injustice may thus be committed in broad dayfight, without ai^ 
remedy. The same author declares : — " When we eonsider that thicr 
Court may thus be constituted, and, in fact, has often so bees 
formed, and, abore aU, that the ordinary case is for the only judge 
who sits and adjudicates in it, to be a nominee of the Crown, 
removable at pleasure, and always a most active political partisan, 
surely no more needs be said to show how extremeU^ rude this pari 
qfour system is, a-nd how loudly it calls for improvement,^ 

He tnen quotes two important cases, as demonstrating what he 
calls " the liability of the system to be abused ; ^e openness of 
the door to party influence ; the certain fact of that party inflQe&ce 
entering." He thus ably analyzes the injustice of lii^ wh<4e 
system : — " Three peers are a quorum ; consequently two in rotation 
Bit in the morning with the Chancellor, to secure a firuffioieni 
number for the transaction of judicial business. The attendance of 
the Law Lords, when there liappen to be any in the House, or in 
London, is, of course, merely accidental, and can n^ver be reolconed 
on. There is a cause begun to-day before these two lay Peers, sitting 
with the Chancellor; it is adjourned till to-mwrow, when o^teif 
two attend ; a third pair hear the end of the cause on the third 
day of the argument ; and a fourth pair, which has not heard one 
word on either side, attends to give judgmwit." Lord %o«J^ham 
thus sums up the subject :— " It may saMy be a^brmed that m no 
country was there ever exhibifced a more undignified spectacle thm 
the one that has just been described, and whieh has eonstaittly been 
seen in the Lords* House of Parliament." 

In conclusion. I repeat that to me it appem tliat*i^e only 
firgxmients brought forward by the ^holders of ihe affiniatke side 
of the question are, — 1st, That the House of Jjcufda has stood for m 
many years, and it would be a pity to destroy an institntion whieh 
has for so long a period braved the ravages of time and pdblie 
opini<m; and, 2nd, That it res^mins the pei^U £eom at onoe 
carrying out their will, which "R. E. coumsm ntiiBt nitiniB^ieif 
prevail ! 

Against these axguments I have shown that> htm its yeiy oon- 
stitution, which my opponents uphold, it is uttniy meamepebemt io 
deal with legislAtiye matters; and, in faet, rmiy att^igpfa io 
legislate, except on unimportant subjects. I have also tAumn (vbA 
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ito jwikkl BvtetkHM «K#^ ft eov^«^ i»<9mly ; tfo«l il k not q^iy 
poMi^Jb and pntMbte, l^n;! Hm^ it ici a |»el, ^b«i eyib Im^y^ be«« 
|k«rpetrat«d, «id magr> aoy» niiuiftf be a^m oonuttitted } tlk«it ^tiee 
Ikaa loeea dmed* mi ]»aj agotfi bet deeded W ,9uitov9; Ikxiitm 
maed, Aobla fortoAcn in^^i^randked, ^baro«^ iW m<»^troiiB o^^ 
^alsttlioa of tivtt imBnoanl^ exQiii»W«, aa^d bigoted bodj, I 
ifcrwfcOQug^ UMiintaJB tbai, koftjgng at all ike j!«v& aiul <;<»»« of t]W 
subject, the House of Lords not oulj is, b«t nsmst ever be^t wbilft 
its pieaQiit aiM:>ift8latta powers exiat» ih^^ great J^ndraooe to i^e 
-velwe of a Toightj people--a decided dra^ w^oo- tke i%ke^ el 
projeress, wkiebi i^ attempta to atop wkexkeTey aoeasioa pves^la 
lj»ett$ and one a^aLa8>t wnoae deeision tbiwe m aio ap^aal bui^ 
aar»a. As au^eb, it desma^ds speedy demolitu^ tbat Qat of ^ 
anujis of its present ooiistittttioii some^biog may be* b«ult aUke 
worthy of tha nation, and oi an exialenoe as a power in aga enlist* 
«ned age-*-*an age- not to be dazzJied by aearleit robeSk and eoronel^iii. 
sokd sounding ^tlee> or tkuis deceived mto a belief that thej adona 
worib or takftt; for aeai^t and ersnme »s^ eoAceaL faUeneartst 
«E»oae4s may resi oa brainkse beads; and noble namea i^aa; be bf^ 
aa sounding brass and ^nkHn^ eyxabalav 

While the House of Lords is constituted as at.pres^at, it oaai^» 
and will not» cozamaad eate«B ; but wh&o. we see it consist of laen 
who, bj tbeir owa iadoiaitable esergy and nobleness of intdKeot, 
baye raised t^Mmsf^yes to an ^nin€»it pos&ti^m^ who baye given 
proof that tbey have tbe talent to eomraand, ae^d to restraia ; Ybo« 
tKm the espeitenee they bave gained ef tb^^ sof^eti^, furmril 
evidence that ^y have ilke caq^ity aiid knowledge to beeovie ibe 
go?^»io«s»-^tben, and n^t till then» we wiU render ii all boaoicr^ 
aad aeknowledg^ its supmonty ; for it will «mkI oq^ be Snglaad^l 
Hfi^ae of I^oblee, biit a portion, c^ that |^]:;iQius» world*wide ooosh 
munilj— natuflr#*a true nobility. H. K% 



OIIGHT THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN AGEt 
OFLTUBAL, MANUFACTUBING, ANI> COMBGBECIAIt 
PXJBSXTITS, TO BE ENCOUEAOEI)? 

AxoKG the many subjects ocoupying attention in this refb(rmiM 
age, that of the condition of our lexi^e population has eapeei^ 
claims ; and viewed broadly, as all such subjects should be, it cannot 
fail to interest us very much. When the extent of female prosti* 
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tatum in this oonntrj is remembered; when we think of the 
wretched and degraded condition in which to many women live ; 
when we recollect that every one of them was fbnned for something 
hetter, nobler, purer, and more excellent; when we try to fathom 
the causes of so mnch misery, and of the existence of such an 
anomaly (as we may call it) in a christian land, — we cannot, imlees 
nnder the influence of some extraordinary and nnenviable motives 
or prejudices, feel otherwise than gratified at the merest probability 
of amendment in such a state of wings, or the slightest chance of 
an opportunity of lessening the evil. 

We have previously, in these pages,* attempted a description of 
some of the difficulties which young women (and it should be 
understood that our remarks have reference principally to those of 
the female sex between the time of their leaving school and becoming 
married) labour under. We have shown how numbers of them 
have long been employed in situations quite incompatible with 
their natures and their inclinations, but for industry and virtue's 
sake alone, they are content to endure aU the inconveniences 
attendant thereon, in preference to adopting the only other alter- 
native hitherto existing. And we need now, therefore, merely 
glance at the benefits which would result generally, or to them 
particularly, if the field of manual labour was cultivated by women 
to a greater extent. 

The best argument in support of the position we take in re^d 
to this question is, that since man has mvaded the circle within 
which woman can find suitable and proper employment, she ia 
justified to the same extent in undertaking any kind of labour 
which she may be capable of performing. If the sterner sex would 
allow the fair daims of woman, and give up to her those places 
which they have ruthlessly and unjustly usurped ; if, for instance, 
they would come from behind the counter in drapers' shops, and 
betake themselves to other occupations; if they would relmquish 
the yard-stick for a pickaxe, and use a spade instead of a pair oi 
scissors, — ^it would enable thousands of intelligent and virtuous 
young women to obtain an honest livelihood, who must now either 
starve at home, or go upon the streets; while the^ benefit to the 
men themselves would be incalculable, alike physically, morally, 
and pecuniarily. It is ludicrously pitiable (if we may be permitted 
such an expression) to see some young men wasting their energies 
in measunu^ ribbons and tapes, who should be studying the best 
mode whereby they mi^ht leave the world better for having lived 
in it ; and others, descnbing to inquisitive old dowagers, and giddy 
school-girls, the newest pattern in head-dresses, and the dimen- 
sions of a crinoline, who might be rendering better service in 
driving a stage coach, or conducting a railway train. Which, we 
ask, is the most sensible occupation for a man, — arranging the 
articles in a milliner's shop-window, or the details of a plan for 

• Vol. X, p. 261. 
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rdiering diitreesed needlewomen, or the better management of a 
hospital P 

Our miBsion is supposed to consist partly in assisting the help- 
less, and succouring the needy; not m ourselves oppressing the 
'* wei^er vessel,*' and depriving woman of her legitimate position in 
society. To say the least of it, we practise and tolerate one of th^ 
most heartless and imjust ctistoms, in this respect, that it is possible 
to conceive, and which, in view of the pretended philantfoopy of 
the present day, is sufficient to disgust all thinking men. But the 
more ridiculous certain usages of nations ma^r happen to be, the 
greater difficulty there is in effecting an alteration ; and as woman 
IS thereby excluded from labouring in her proper sphere, we consider 
she is warranted in exercising the ability she possesses of earning 
her bread in other ways. 

We shall, however, perhaps be told that, notwithstanding woman 
may be justified in imitating the example set before her, it is not 
expedient that she should become a competitor with man in those 
partictdar branches of labour of which, under other circumstances, 
he might have been allowed to enjoy a monopoly ; but our opinions 
have a directly opposite tendency. We believe in the value of 
competition in all business relations, and, consequently, in cases 
where man anc^ woman mav, perchance, meet upon the same ground, 
the natural jealousy which each would be supposed to entertain of 
the other would cause greater attention to be paid to the duties of 
their respective situations, and, necessarily, would stimulate in 
them the manifestation of an amount of activity, assiduity, and 
talent which, in ordinary cases, would never be displayed. Per- 
sonally, we do not envy the feeling of the man who would be afraid 
to encounter a female competitor m the same profession as himself; 
for, if she possessed superior qualifications for any post a man might 
be holding, which would warrant an employer in superseding him, 
he must consider it an inevitable consequence of such superiority ; 
and if, on the other hand, he allowed himself to be exceeded in zeal 
for his master's interests by a woman, he ought to console himself 
with the reflection that his misfortunes were solely attributable to 
his own neglect. 

It is almost superfluous to go into the question of wages, as con- 
nected with this subject, as the fallacious ideas indulged upon this 
score, regarding increased competition, have been explained long 
ago by abler men; and we think the opinion expressed, manj^ years 
since, by a talented writer recently deceased, quite conclusive : — 
" If the working classes of this country had unlimited power in 
their own hands to-morrow," says our authority,* " the sole and only 
way in which they could better their condition would be by increas- 
ing the commoiuties of the country, and by compelling idle con* 
sumers to become producers,** 

The number of females, however, who will ever be likely to 

* J. C. Sjmons, '* Arts and Artisans, at Home and Abroad."' 



«Bg»g0 ia posswlB d th9 ki&d we are eonaiderinip wiU» c^rtaudy^ be 
80 small, that to feel alarm at the umovation, as regards muinbmft 
is simpl^ abtfwrd; Imt tlwffe cannot be a doobt as to the advattkage 
of eo&^^rang the '' id^ eoDwutt^rs," who are so saw from neoesa^v 
atone, into *' pKodneers" of wealth, and partakers ia the geaew 
y^sjperity and happiness of our oommoa couatiy • 

We l^unk, iftMreo?^, tiuit instead of unfitting woinaa for hoRue^ 
hold and nuitemal duties, as some nr^e a^inst Vm proposition, the 
simple fact of knowing how to <^tam a liraig for herself, before 
undertaking auoh dutiea, would be a good recommendation ; and the 
knowledge she wouM haye of the value of money, from having beco^ 
oompelled to earn it, would be aome guarantee thi^ she wouli 
know how to expend Mid take care of that which she might be 
entrusted with by a husband. 

Altogether, we are nerwiaded that we have everything to hope 
for, ml nothing to tear, fipom " the employment of mnalea in 
agricultural, manu&oturing, and commercial pursuits,'' being en-^ 
oooraged to the utmost extent; and, with the hope that thereby 
iheT may he able to do that for themselYes whidk evidentiy, it la 
naeless depending upon others to do for them, we give our unre^ 
aerred vote for the affirmative of this question. G. A. H. £. . 

NEQJLTIVB ABTICLB. — IV. 

It would be difficult to estimate too highly the importance of the 
question now under consideration. Even were the beneiicial electa 
of its proper solution confined to those whom it more immediately 
concerns, it could not f;ul to excite the Uvely interest of the philaa-^ 
thropic, and engage the serious consideration of the r^fieciing^ 
But» as in common with all social matters, its infiuence is not 
limited to a mere section of the community,' but permeates the 
whole, beginiung at the heart or core of society — the femily 
hearth, and proceeding in widely extending circles, until it em* 
bracea the whole aocial syitem, the subject may be regarded 
at pressing itself upon the attention of every one, requiring mm no 
lon^ to leave it in auspenae, but to investigate, consider, and 
decide upon it at once. 

The adoption of any extreme view upon jl subject of such magni- 
tude, and with which such a diversity ot interests are connected, 
would be most injudicious and unadvised ; and we have, therefore, 
observed with pleasure the temperate tone pervading the preceding 
articles, and the honest admissions made Dy the writers on both 
sides. These are cheering symptoms, which assure us that we are 
in the company of earnest truth-seekers,— not gladiatorial dimor 
tanta; for, may not the aim and object of our search lie in neither 
extreme? and if so, how otherwise may we hope to reach it, but by 
a mutual approach as far as conscience will permit P 

The demoralizing tendency associated with the employment of 
women in manufacturing pursuits must strike the most careless 
observer ; for no sa,ge is required to tell us what must be the 
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mentable result of congngal^ ti^tli^r lasg* mBBbcflrft of yoojag. 
$md iHtediicatod womeB, uoid mim^Bg them with ^m tkoughilefiB^ 
a3id» perebflBiee, designing, of tiie oppoiitft aex:^ So patoit is tiie. 
eonaequezice, and withal ao appaUing, tiutt an acffinnatiye wnter haer 
aeknowledged it to bo iA^ orn ^ the praetiee he adFrooajte&. Tbal 
ft k the sole evil we will hj ik> meaBO admit ; "^at it is ^Ubr eril, 
pmr exceilenc^ we will BOt dii^ute. In either case, is it not a 
sttffieient reaaen fot refiMaig a& estettsion to tiie SYstemP Eboo^ 
mllj if no better nnedial measnre may ho hoped iest than tW 
contained in tiie ohsarratieB of G. H. §., thai *' if female laboov 
was more generally employed in mereuitile and other estahUah-^ 
iMittai, the heads of Iheee eatabHahments oonld look aftcar their 
interesta^ tbeir wanta, and their pK>ceediBga." It would be hard to 
aay whether greater fflogieabess^ oar %noranoe of the worl4 ia 
ecdnbited by this remark. If emplojera are indifferent at proaent to 
^e evils attending female laboor, wliy ahotild they be leas so whes 
a greater supply of ineh khoar is meed at their disposal P Or, if 
ita mdachieToiB eomeqnenees are beyond their control now, how 
oaa an ttEtension of the sjatem in*feat them with greats reie^iraininf 
powerd oyer itP If the lives and limbs cdT mam^aetnring em^ 
yloykt roqnire isft their protoetigci parixafneiKtaxy enactment^ and 
Government inapeetora to see that these aets are obeerved, is it not 
moat absurd to expect that employeva on a large apale will exermae 
a moral afirveiibmce over the prooeedixfega of their woriEers P 
. Tbe frmdamental error of this ^ea ia, ^t it transfers to the 
employer one of the chief duties of the pm?c&t. To instil into the 
young a love lor what is right, and a repoj^nanee to what is wron^i 
to develop, Foster, ami staKogthen tbeir moval feelings, is the 
work of time, and the work of home. It ia to be aeoomptu^iod, noi 
so mmch by precept as br example ; ukd addresses itself to tiu» 
hemrt even more than to the head. Thus wrought into their very 
nature, and growing w^ wiihin thom, a love of virtoe, or at least a 
dread of domg wrongs wiU bocomo an inaeparablo part of their 
ezist^ice. And whan a giifl, poaseased of titia, entera npooi tina 
world, she will be enabled to withst«id ita wiles, and* as a wife, to 
shed a benignant inflnecLoe tbrouhoot her dwdOmg. To tibis, how* 
ever, the general empkyment m women speec^ pojtta a tenmna- 
tiim, and nrodooea a oom]^eto rovolutii(m in, the soeial oircleu In 
infancy, tne yonng, tcndM by aoano meroenary (»K)ne« while thms 
mother ia engaged at the factory, are too firequenily aoothed 
and quiets l^ P<^P7 >J^^P mid like narootica. In chil^ood* 
anch company and fesaona as ihit^ streeta afford are theirs ; nekher 
are these witboot th^ reanlts. There ia, it ia ianm, one chanee 
remaining to ti^m, beaidea, of eowse^ the watchful care our ojgip^ 
sent e^qpects the employer to bestow upon thmr better intM?eBta»-~ 
we mean the moral ana religions training which may be imparted 
to them at day and sabbath schools; although even the moot 
sanffoine dm aoareriy kok with expectancy for much good bomg 
prddnoad by stray aeeda aoim osa such watto soil. It may bi 
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aa improTement over this itate of mitten if we Buppose the 
mother's services to be devoted exclusively to her household 
duties, while her daughters are intended for the warehouse or 
imll ; but it will prove, after all, but a sorry remedy. Before the 
maternal example and advice can take such powerful hold as 
to mould the girls' habits, the work-bell summons them away, and 
their natural disposition may be said then to decide their fature 
weal or woe. If buoyant and impetuous, the restraints of home 
will soon become irksome, and the idea of self-support begetting 
that of self-government, they vnll seek the first opportunity <$ 
escape from the paternal roof. 

We will here antidpato an objection that might be raised, that 
the course described By us is the very one pursued by the youth 
of the opposite sex. jBSxamined closely, however, the objection 
appears rather to favour our views. The manners and morals of 
women we hold to be much superior to those of men. What 
is brusqueness in the one sex, becomes rudeness or coarseness 
in the other: while what woxdd not be tolerated in the gentler 
portion of humanity, in the sterner is regarded as a mere peccadillo, 
to be complacently smiled at. 

These are facts which none can question, or experience difficulty 
in discovering their reason. They exhibit in a strong light the old 
idea that man, whom nature has specially adapted for the work, is 
expected to fight the battle of life, and that when he retires, he will 
bear on him tne dust and smoke, and other traces of the conflict. 
Though we accord a higher moral position to women than to men, 
we must not be understood as lightly esteeming the moral worth of 
our countrymen ; on the contra^, it is because we believe them to 
have attained a hi^h moral eminence, from which the present move* 
ment bids fair to bring them down, that we so earnestly oppose it. 
Betumed to the bosom of his fanuly, the working man, kusband 
or son, breathes a moral atmosphere many degrees purer than the 
one he has left, and which acts as an antidote to any baneful 
influence he may have been exposed to during the day. Let tho 
employment of women become general, and tms will be no longer 
true ; the morality of both sexes will fall to a dead level, — ^that level 
many degrees below the present lowest point. 

liiming now to the other side of the question, we find it con* 
ceded that the services of women in some branches of manufacture 
can scarcely be dispensed with ; to which acknowledgment we 
may add, tliat although their services could be entirely dispensed 
with, some employment, other than domestic, must be left open to 
them. The reverses of fortune, and the loss of friends, frequently 
throw women upon their own resources, and it becomes imperative 
that they should have access to some occupation by which they 
may honestly earn a livelihood. Tuition, millinery, dressmaking, 
sewed muslm, and such like work, the tending certain classes 
of shops, and domestic service, draft off immense numbers of these ; 
and were they the only applicants for employment, there would bft 
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little difficulty in proTiding for them, and no occasion for the 
present debate, since the^ are compelled by their necessities to 
seek a business, and require no encouragement to do this. It is 
your girl '* in humble, though respectable, rank of life," whose 
*' parents are liying in comparatiye comfort,'* yet, nerertheless, feel 
their daughter to be a "burden" upon them, who is chiefly the 
subject of this discussion. In short, it is the employment of girls 
belonging to the class termed shabby genteel, whose cause G. H. S. 
has so zealously championed, that we have principally to consider. 
Large ntmibers of them are engaged in other occupations than 
plying the needle ; but go where you choose, you will meet with 
none but those earning a mere pittance of wages, able to do little more 
than keep some of i£em in <u*ess ; for they follow the fashions, be 
it understood. How is this to be accounted forP Is it an over- 
supply of such labour that is the cause P To a certain extent it is ; 
to a greater « extent, we think, it is because they do not dej^d 
entirely on this source for their daily bread. Their earnings 
are auxUiary to the family income, helping to provide it wim 
luxuries, and foster their own vanity. But me eml eflects of tlds 
system press heavily upon those who have no other means of 
support. How they eke out their subsistence is an enigma, — otie, 
perhaps, which is better to remain unJenown. 

Lookiiig at the proposed remedy, we find it to be no remedy 
at all. It is like tne fool's plan of lengthening the rope that was 
too short to reach the bottom of the well,—" Cut a piece off the top, 
and join it to the other end," said he. So, our opponents propose 
that women should be installed in positions now occupied by men, 
and the men should go— whither P Our Mend, G. H. S., has hit 
it. After clearing a " monster" drapery warehouse of its assistants, 
he dismisses them to merchant's offices, the bar, and the pulpit ! 
But the merchants' offices he filled with women only two pages 
before. Is he already convinced of their unfitness P The bar and 
the pulpit are only to be reached by those who can support them- 
selves while passing through the necessary curriculum of study. 
G. H. S. has forgotten to tell how this difficulty is to be sur- 
mounted. And, ufcer aU, as lawyers or ministers, what is their 
prospect P In the one case, to be a briefless barrister ; in the other, 
to spend his life in a curacy, " passing rich on forty pounds a 
year." 

The insulting remarks of G. H. S. regarding drapers are deserv- 
ing of severe reprehension. To insinuate that they are neither 
means of good to themselves nor their fellows, and then tell us that 
some of his "most attached and valued friends" are amongst 
the class, appears strange enough. "Young men in these times 
think that they have ' a soul beyond the shop ;' and old men, I am 
afraid, are too prone to encourage the mischievous idea, and to turn 
their sons, who might be good tradesmen, into indifferent mem- 
bers of some 'gentlemaufy profession.' But the gentlemanly 
professions are sow becoming so crowded and overstocked, and the 
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dBBoilfcy of «wfiiji^ hne rmhmkvmKi m ilMflr«> mrwwiijly gnrnk, 
Uka^mem of faaily Mid e d mca tioa ave bogkniBi^ to thJnk wtotiiBr 
thej nuMT not adyaotMoadjr pti^ tip m ^Auatt mnm Um gH>«Br'« 
apcoa wliioh fomxig £m m flcorafiittj fhtwrn tttde ; <or Ite 
^•rd memnEM wh&k xSomkamime, Hmmt, bas iMwfcefei aoroif Jus 

XkecDiroffioe^wDi^^Hbioii BM^-fall to be pecfaraMd W wohmb 
is that of lagal ti&ppsig^ dtiK>«|^ wkat beiitertUf wiil miJbs tiw«* 
wo>flnnK>t uftiflDateDd. T» yocmff^ taeoa aiilwiiitinjg on tbeir labovr, 
tke T wrnffna teoa. is ooant exwHsh ; jet midi less wiU be fAid w]MaL 



women do the wa^, .saee the eoiBf«iition wtU. be jpeater, tuMl ifcbe 

ItkfMHMMP 



^ iriU ^et ii to iv4iom st is <3digr A P«B^ >M«M tkf M^p^^ 
will de 9t dheopeot. 

LeolciD^ at the qveirtioix as « «iifl2te« we £&A asMied fiiai if 
woMflu were -to Ibl^w to^nscBOw all tJw stieeaitioBa at peeaeBt 
deaiced for them bj ihi& Adfooates of tiMsr ngbte, m tbe oonsse of a 
few years ibs diffiealA y w o u ld be even yroater ^um, now. li ia xio^ 
tiie biigkting effects of eostom, oeitiier is it the a^esi^ of legal enaet- 
raenta — as^eaBeaaof sfluchtaketbe«ot^i<esinetingtkeJMW^ 
iemab labemr in D s Bto rioB, and ths one frobibitfiK the faaplejBWBt 
of weatten in nines 4»r oollienea« ^Aiek X Y. £ wooid donbtkos 
wish repealed, — but is siwpfy ibe natenalcoBoeqneDoe c^ an e^er- 
tvowdsa popalation, aggfra^mtedin'tbe Middle <dasa by a lalse ieeSing 
of geatilky. 

To lelieYe i^ pressww many doTiioas may be thongbt o£ and 
ingenioas eiq^edieixts resorted to ; female iaboar may be permitted to 
go whereaoeverit listetb ; tbe bigber pcafieasioBS inay be crowded by 
woneoL as eager aspimnts ; «nd tl® mea&er arts thronged by those 
whose views are leas loffy ; bnt it will be all in Tain. "E&r there is 
only one effectaal Temedy, and that proqpeetiTe xoidier than imme- 
diate, — ^e pradfflit regmation of marriagea. The abflifey to provide 
amply to tne wants of bis partner, aod the wiaaonablo eneeta- 
tion of sopporting the children tbat may rise np around bim, ijioidd 
be possessed by er^ry man proposing to enter the matrimimal 
state. They who do so witiiout theee veqniremaats «pe wantiiig in 
4^eir duiy. Hence oomes tbe strhdng after empbyment by marned 
women and gtrls, the enoonraginff of wbicb aggravates tbe e^il 
tenfold ; and therefore hflRre we tsSi^n onr positum on tins side of 
the debate. !Nox4. 

• From "Work," a^emal and sensible essj^y in ComhiU for November. 
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KECREATIOF. 

"DifiuotmilabMibaB 
JEquali veoreat florte ^rieaiias." — ^Hes. B. iii. 0«b S4^ 

Sii^CE Adam delved labonr heis been the coonrtidii lot <if ibsil. 
MoBt of lam Tftce faMl by it tbe oonAiNioiL of ft barren ^xisten^e ; 
aad those few whom foittme has pkoed abeve the neeeBsitj c€ 
sersenal toil tsasmet purcAiase immmity freni tiie penidties <3f 
maotion. 

A discipline so rigorous will be seen to be, in Hie present -state 
of hnman tiat«re, wisely mud benevolentlY impoeed ; yet ikm sdtrtary 
r^imen has a look of harshness ; and maan, to '^ifil his destiny^ 
^oes fortih to labour wil^ eheerftdness, er impatienoe, or flrt<^!i!d 
md^erence ; he may fellow it eagerly fc9 its frnits, but for its^ 
he lo^es it not ; and when released from it tar a brief isAervisi, 
he seeks -either rest ^or change. 

Recref^^ion, whiim this implies, is a eompivlieBei^e tenm, and w^ 
use it here in its widest sense. It may be caUed relaxation i^en it 
is a release from toil, and diversion when it relieres liie dtdness 'of 
inactivity. It may consist in action or repose; it is IfberaSlb^ a 
revivification, practically that regenerating and reproducing action 
on which depends ike preserration of health and existence. A 
'consideration of man's physical and mentid s t nic t m e will show 
that the office which it performs in relation thereto doee no discredit 
to its etymology. 

CNir constitution ii made subservient to certain rognlar laws; 
tnd if a state of perpetual labour or unbroken enjoyment should be 
desifed, nature has made it impossiUe. The mrenoles of the body, 
the faculties of the mind, wiH, wi<^ advantage, bear a oertam 
degree of tension, whidi is ordmarily limited -by weakness and 
pain; and if, under mental excitement, any considerable excess 
•IS permitted, exba;cL8tion enforces rest; but by habitual over- 
-eoceition or inordinate indulgence the progress of vital decay is 
accelerated. The waste which the body undergoes in the daily 
disehar^ of its functiofus can only be repaired during a state of 
sm^pended volition. Such is sle^, '* tired nature's sweet Testor^." 
Thn is recreafaon in its simplest, most restricted form, and one 
wUch is never evaded. It le the hard lot of manj to have no 
otiier: it is the choice of some to be c<mtent widi this ; but 1;^ far 
^e most important and numerous part of mimkind work while they 
mint, Mtd play wh^ they can. JbatA. there is pl^osophy in this, as 
well as instinct. Yacrious as aie tiie oceupatiims of me, liiey have 
the common characteristic ef imiforaity and ex<duflivene6B. Borne 
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are sedentary, and sufficient bodily exercise and pare air are only 
to be found in recreation. With others, the necessity for reaction 
is not merdy physical. Man has a two-fold nature, and the health 
of the minais at least as impcnrtant as that of the body; for, 
not only does its own yigour depend upon actiye use, but its 
concurrence is necessary that physical exercise may be fully bene- 
ficial. The heart rarely sympathizes with hard work ; and the 
mental stimulus found in recreation is essential to a cheerful and 
elastic frame of mind and body. By the mass of the labouring 
classes little more than this is required ; and in this much consists. 
But there are many who desire something more. ^ 

While the hands are busied in the daily routine of toil, the mind 
is but lightly stirred, or lies wholly fallow : and, in order to the 
due oulUyation of the intellectual powers, — ^the proper exercise of 
the distingmshing faculties of man, — ^the hours of recreation become 
not unfitly appropriated. 

To another class of toilers, perhaps the most hard-working of all, 
— those who labour with the brain, our subject has a tenfold signi* 
ficance. The mind, being more finely constituted than the b^y, 
sufiers more from incessant or oyerstrained application, and must 
be relieved either by change of employment, or by rest. In this 
respect, nothing is so efficacious as active, open-air exertion. Hence, 
we see the reasonableness of the sports in which schoolboys and 
undergraduates forget for awhile their cares; for it is, that the 
mind may be recruited by rest, and return with fresh vigour 
to its task. 

So far, we have considered our subject ovlj in its relation to our 
natural necessities. It has, however, its distinctive character as it 
relates to the desires; and recreation, as.it yields pleasure, has 
a closer sympathy with our feelings. 

Manifold are the means by which pleasure is conveyed to the 
senses, and countless objects exist for their gratification. A bene- 
ficent Providence has everywhere superadded amenity to usefulness ^ 
and our very necessities are made to contribute to our enjoyment. 
Many, things have we now, as were the trees of Eden, botii " good 
for. £>od and pleasant to the sight" ; and much more happiness 
might fall to our lot but for perverse or ignorant humanity. 

The breath of spring is balmy, the sun of summer glorious, 
autumn has its charms, and winter its delights ; but for. the enjoy- 
ment of these, the mind and hodj must be free and disengaged. 

Oi labour, we have said that its nature, apart from ^ner con- 
siderations, has in it little that can please or delight. But, since it 
cannot be evaded, it has been praised, perhaps the most by those 
who have tried it' least. Yet we are far from denying its tiitle 
to the honours which it has foxmd ; and we do not seSc to add 
a factitious importance to recreation by underrating the value of its 
correlative labour. It is a blessing' m disguise; it visits us with 
rugged kindliness, and drives ofi*maay a foe to our peace ; it is the 
harbinger of pleasure, the parent of rest. 



piij^eaL leBratms, ims its origin wi^hm, is of a move Mfined 
natvpe, flAd thoagii it ^ows in a oaltiier straaai, hsm -a wider nace 
mmL more atboRiknt snppij, being aided by all the ftkonltieB w^ok 
n»ke tiie no^^igr^ of man. 

''"W* live by admiration, h(^, and love." 

W« ran ppe-da^ our p}eassiii<es hf iiBaginati(m,a!nd ixrokn^ them 
by r^a*06]^ct. Hope a^s Meal brij^tness to the fotore. Memory 
recpailB <iie past; sometimes in dim asd chastened ontltne ; «ame« 
tkues in ^e vivid colouring of realii^. 

" T^e memory brightens Ver the fusty 
Am -when the sno, concealed 
Behind some dond that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field." 

If we cnt off these ink^s %o 1^ haf^btess, how banen is the sam 
of man% ^ndstenee ; bnt when Bmki feelings attend it, toH is cheer- 
fa% borne, serrmg in its tam^ whet tl^ appetite for m^j<^mettt, 
aatd |>rooare the means of indulging it ; i^nle »sereatioiL aets both 
as an incentive and a snp;port to labour. 

E^creation, however, is not the only or "the greatest motiff« 
%o labonr. Hoi^^ is a strong stimnfimt. The iimate love of 
acqmsttion, iame — " that last infirmity of noble mmd," laudable 
asnDition, oat charitable zeal, are all powerfol and not ignobile indte- 
ments, under the inftnence of whicn men will undergo the gveateet 
tcnls, win " scorn Miehts, and live laborious days." Bnt in idiese 
«ases the mind is pleasingly ei^ossed, and "bod^ smdolgenoe 
» ei^^her overlooked or postpsned. Evoiy ^ne knows tfi» ^delig^s of 
€mti(spation, eiften exceeding those tfT acitnai possession ; for tbm 
iSke mcvikj which ^ihanoes &em is laid asi^, to be tfm^yed again 
vpcm ob^ois 'StiE more nemote. Thns, 4o kim w§u> aims at diiiant 
pleasures, whether or not the^ be all that his nnagiiiation Jms 
pictured, we cannot den^ th« existence of presost ei^oyment ; and 
the time of relaxation becomes necessary, dicmgh saboominate. 

Toil and pastime are pleasing or iricsome aecovdiiig ^ iAsB state 
^mind. 

''Some sports are painfnl, bat then: labonr 
Delight in them sets off. 

Poi^iiTe inaction, beyond the reguirements of natuare, is a come, 
and entirely alien to enjoyment ; and protvaeted idleness is tto lesto 
Ikprtfiil tiian labonr inormnatdy prolonged. We Tfind q^e^anre in 
tlrveirsity, — in that, utility, — in all, recnreation. 

Diversity, nothing in itsdif, but so groat in its Tesults, is too 
important a constituent of recreation to be passed over. Order is 
natore's first law, resultant ^!«in ^hioh wre the jperpelual analogies 
which it presents, ihe universal veAationii^bip ana depeEndenoe of its 
ports, and, not kwt, the maml<M ^rariety or itafoxans. Abundance 
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withoat confbncm ot mperfluity ; minute perfection, and complete 
subordinate adaptation without sacrificing the grandeur of general 
effect, mark tlie operation of a great directing mind. This, every 
thou^tful mind of eyery a^e nas perceived; and the idea has 
found permanent expression m the forms of language ; both the 
Greek and Latin words for the universe origii^y implied only- 
order and exquisiteness of arrangement, and it was worthy of 
philosophy to attach to koit/aoc and mundus their present meaning. 

To a careless, or even an ill-natured observer, the coarse and 
arrangement of things might seem mixed, confounded, irregular, 
and uncertain ; but he who searches more deeply, and with more 
comprehensive view, will find not only that order and completeness 
everywhere preside, bat that diversity itself is a co-ordinate part of 
a ^at system, and that multiplicity of detail is consonant with 
umW of design. 

The due alternation of day and night, summer and winter, is as 
necessary to animal and vegetable existence as are the diversities of 
taste, smell, form, and colour, to our sensations of pleasure. The 
same variety exists in man himself. Besides distinctions of race 
and caste, there is an endless difference in the form and appearance 
of tiie body, in personal taste, disposition, and opinion ; all of which 
should, if they do not, contribute to his happiness. 

So far there is an analogy between nature and man. In man 
there exist, indeed, the elements of harmony ; but they want due 
combination, — they want one controlling and animating spirit. It 
is a fiction of the poet's that our sensations are of ^oo gross a 
nature to hear the music of the spheres, — the exquisite symphonies 
of the celestial orbs. So far, however, as our perceptions extend, 
we are acutely sensitive to any violations of hannony, or fitness in 
objects that meet our sight, taste, or hearing. Strange that a being, 
of 80 wonderfal and complex a creation, should himself be unsus* 
ceptive of the sweet influence of concord,— a jarring string in 
umversal harmony ! 

Yariety is an essential part of harmony; it is the economy and 
the charm of nature ; it is necessary to mental and bodily health; 
it is the main element of pleasure — ^the characteristic of recreation. 
If we look to the lands where the sun ever shines, or the snow ever 
rests, we shall find the vicious, and enervated Asiatic, or the stunted 
and debased Esquimaux. On the other hand, we find that nowhere 
has earth produced men of such intellectoal might and physical 
superiority as under the changeful skies of Greece, or amongst tilie 
hills and dales of Britain. 

Monotony is chi^y repulsive to our pleasurable emotions ; and 
without diversiij of occupation, man would be miserable. Anyr 
thing indulged m too long becomes tedious, distasteful, irksome ; 
and as no object can long gratify desire, ike mind instinctively 
seeks to renew its pleasures by successive change. In the varied 
scenes of human life, how muqh occurs to interrupt our pleasure ! 
^^bow much in ourselves, in the misery that meets the eye, in the 
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discord and din around, in the cares and sorrows whidi inevitably 
accompany our lot! Recreation, whatever it should be, is sadly 
shorn of its honours. By necessity, or mistake, it is narrowly cur- 
tailed, or woefully abused. But its practice is universal ; for every 
nation, however rude, has found means to divert the monotony of 
idleness or toiL Li the various stages of the world^s existence, and 
of individual life, it has occupied a prominent place ; it has attended 
nations to their faU, man to his grave,^ — ever conforming itself to 
their condition, and adapting itself to their requirements. 

Heathen civilization taught man to consider his divinities 
honoured by such observances as contributed to his own enjoyment. 
For this purpose, the song and the dance were introduced into 
religious services. The ^eat national festivals of Greece and 
Some were of sacred origm. 5 and the recurrence of the Olympic 
games every fourth year was the standard reckoning of time. 
Most of the popular amusements and excesses were consecrated to 
some divinity or demigod ; the burial of the great was celebrated 
with funeral games, and the manes of the dead were appeased by 
the bloody combats of the Circus. 

The early history of nations exhibits to us man with little dis- 
guise, and little refinement, but with a sincere love of pleasure ;. 
and it is precisely similar with the first stages of individual exist-- 
ence. In manhood, the^ u^ of joy, though more capacious, is- 
dashed with many a bittt mgredient ; for fiesh is heir to many 
ills, and life can scarcely be passed without many cares, of which, 
those who are on its threshold can know but little. Man is of a 
compound nature; some of his emotions lie on the surface, others, 
are nidden deep in the recesses of the heart. In his ordinary 
diversions only the upjilr current of his heart is stirred ; 
• 
** But, cliief in jooth, comes joj, and with it come 
The dreams of youth." 

When the passions are latent, the spirits buoyant, and nascent 
humanity exults in its very existence, then enjoyment is the soul 
and being of life ; then recreation, in its physical form, is needed 
for the building up of the future man ; and youthful joys at least 
mav serve to cheer the memory of coming years. 

The present stage is full of interest ; for in it we find a peculiarly 
poetic form of recreation ; and is not this due to its nearer approxi- 
mation to a state of simplicity and innocence P It has been said, 
** Heaven lies about us in our mfancy ;" and who is there that can 
look upon the harmless delights of childhood with an unkind eye ? 
Who, rather, at some period of his life has not had a saddening 
recollection of like pleasures, that can never return, and felt his 
heart stirred by the instincts of our common humanity P When age 
has cast a sombre veil over all things, the mind should find a 
pleasure in reviewing the past ; and there are few who cannot then 
share the sentiment of Wordsworth :— 
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** Tbtie waa a tknt when Boaadew, grave, aiad airmail, 
To ma 4id aeam 

Appareled io celestial Hgbt,— 
Tbe^loiy aad the freshness of a dream." 

And on «aoh an oeeasicm, tlie sportiTe glee of a diild majirell oall 
up, as it did to Hie poet, 

^Tbose riiadowj leeoUecttons 
Wiiieb, U tbef what thaj maj, 
Are jet the foootain light of all our day." 

A fffmpathy with the young marks a kindly heart, aa well as a 
thoughtful disposition. Little, narrow-minded people may affect 
to despise what they are incapable of enjoy iug ; mit far ouierwiae 
is ilie spirit of ^eater and better men. Such a spirit has been 
ennobled by ancient philosoph]^. When Anaxagoras, in his laat 
jnoments, was desired to name in what way his memory should be 
perpetuated, he answered, " Let the boys p^y on ^e anniversary 
of my death." 

With the child, it is enough " to breathe and to be happy {* hut 
he soon learns to know life also by its ills. He encounters toil and 
Taxation, and many childish things he puts away. His pursuits 
take a different direction ; yet the same impulses goyemhia actions, 
(mly his instincts haye become subjected to reason^ and refined by 
knowledge. The desire to exchai^e dulness for diyersion, pam 
for pleasure, toil for rest, idleness for activity, or mental for 
physical exertion, is common to all stages of humanity. In due 
order and degree, it is rational and proper ; and there are few who 
do not, albeit from other motives than prudence or necessity, fiy^d 
means to gratify it. 

The modes of recreation are abundantly diV^ersified j they change 
with time and circumstance; are influenced by education, dispo- 
sition, and capacity; and take the varied forms of individual 
idiosyncrasy. 

The employments of life place us, more or lesa, in a «tate of 
constraint, and the performance of many of its duties is dictatad^^ 
necessity or policy; but, when business is laid aside, xiatvq?e ?43- 
assumes its sway ; and it is in the hours of recreation, rather thaa 
in their serious occupaticms^ that the true dii^sitioii pf men 
appears. Nations have their characteristics, as weU as iudiFidoals^ 
mey exhibit the same diversitjr ; and their partumlar cuatosM apd 
ordinary pastimes often mrominently display i^ national WMd. 
Moreover, all nations reaUy great nave been distiuguished br a 
hearty love pf diversion, as well as by the prevailing foami of it. 
Oreece, Bome, and Britain, where social festivity, andactivd, icrv^o* 
rating sport have been part of the institutions of the -ooonitory 
^^resent a remarkable contrast with the semi-barbarism of t£e 
Oriental races, who are almost destitute of popular diveapiiOM ; 
whose habits only indicate sloth and efkauamoj, axid who know a^i 



UMs pkasnre bmnd ihs<; wfaick nrkes from tfase gnitifieatioii of 
puerile or seiUMH imiiliieter. 

Tk» popirimr «pm!to aan^ pastimes of Eag^hnd distiiiftLBsh it more 
lemaitobly thaci an^tking else from tli^ o^amt ostaons of Okris^ 
tMMkym; and, no^wflkstairdnig tiiarf; tbe amtisemeBLts of sepwrartod 
citAsea, must BooesfiarilT di£E«v^ and are often wide of discretion, yelT 
Tue fiad mncdi thai tells of national wealth, energy, and virtoe; 
and even in our fiuidts we may trace ihe iadistimc^ outlines of 
greailnaM; A keen relish for ammal enrioynient we inherit from <mr 
SMion aneestors ; and the cnstimiB and usages of the past still Irre 
aauttg, ufti Tbe fsliowing character of the Ej^lish, by a foreigner 
wharTistted this country in Edward the Sixth's reign, might serv^ 
in^themaan ta describe the manners of the present generation :*^ 
''The English, on® witii the other; are joyous, and Tery fond of 
maekii G^ey are ^«ry great darinlEers. They generally use reiBse]^ 
of silver when they <mnk wine, and they will say fco you geDera%* 
at table, * Goud cheror!' Th^ use a good deal of beOT ; and they 
havse a custom of using very soft cakes, in which there are raisins^ 
wittdi make you fihd the dooible be^ yery good*'* Long bef(»<e 
this,; we learn from 5itz-Stephen the following particulars of the 
Buuitters^^ ihe Londoners seven centuriea ago :-^The youth' in the 
oitjr were' aoevstomed to play in the firicra at fbotbail ; and in 
wintor; when< the^ great marsh, whidi washed) the waUs <^ tli^ city on 
tiie-nartk side^ was frozen over, they went out in crowds to disport 
themselves on the ice. SHding was iho common amusement, but^ 
those who were sufScien^dy expert practised a nu^e scientific mode' 
of progresflioiw binding uiider their feet a prinutive kind of ska^^s, — 
iha shin boner of some animal. Mock battles were a> fkyomfitie' 
diFersion on the ioe^ and wwe ge]»N*ally attended with the reaMeS' 
ofebmised^ heads oar broken limbs^ 

SViotball,. odT which mention has been- made, was formeriy preva-^- 
lantiin country aml^tiyvim, and among all classes. James the Firs^ 
debarred' it Jrom his Court, as- '' meeter for laming than making* 
able the ubms tbereoE" There are otiier pastimes which are 
common- tof meat countries, and are* not coimned to modeiTi or 
ctviHzed nadonsi Feats of manly dexterity and vigour have fbrmed 
aiE impoiiaat part of the pastimes of people distinguished foi' 
mavtial^prowiesBt. [Qie chase, whieh had its origin in necessity^ i» 
stiH ocmtinued', fbrilie exercise and diversion of ilie more affluent^ 
classes. Grames of chance, by which rude savages sougbt to divert 
their vacant bourse have stiu a wide-spread existence, and have 
pDovedaprolifioieeuicneof crime and immondity; — ^ilieir extreme- 
faeilitrf hiu^favovredtthenu Among the Chinese, sticks of uneomal 
length have. been sufiknent to excite expectation and interest, ^e 
Ghrecian boys toseed up a^ shell, blazoned on one side, and specu^ 
latedion ita^fdl; representing " day or night," The Boman boys' 
did ihb same with) me earliest coins of that country, calling out; 
'' Oapilay atttnvwmf '' but the practice of bettbg^ and its attendant 
evflt^ hvm alkay^beeBa^mark of national difgena«cy or turpitude,. 
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and appear alike at Baden Baden, at Newmarket, or among boys 
tossing hal^ence in the nooks and comers of our land. 

Games or skill and dexteritjr are not liable to be so much abused, 
and exhibit more changes of form and usage. Chess, which is 
acknowledged to bear the palm firom every other mode of sedentary 
recreation, existed here a century before the Norman Conquest, 
and still flourishes, with scarcely an alteration or improyement 
from the period of its first introduction in a remote age. 

Dancing is of high antiquity. It is the natund expression of 
mute delight. It has been observed to prevail equally among the 
aborigines of North America, the Polynesian savages, the dervishes, 
fakirs, fanatics, and females of the East ; and in our own times it is 
not thought beneath the dignity of either sex. It was an ancient 
Saxon pastime, but it has now retreated from the village green and 
the light of day into the xmhealthy atmosphere of the crowded 
drawing-room. 

To such extent has recreation preserved some of its distinctive 
forms, and foimd a permanent place in all lands. But Time, the 
innovator, has not dealt thus with all. Some he has remodelled, 
and many he has swept away. Danger is not now so common an 
ingredient in our sports as it once was. People do not now break 
heads with quarter-staves, or ingloriously spill their blood in tourna- 
ments and jousts. Duelling is an anachronism, and an unworthy 
relic of the combats of chivalry, which, ceasing to be a pastime, has 
become a crime. The pagjilistic encounters which still continue a 
precarious existence in this country, despite of le^al prohibition, 
are very different from those which Homer and Virgil have cele- 
brated, when the formidable csestus armed the boxer's flst, and 
when to excel was accounted honourable. Out of aU comparison 
with the refinement and morals of the present age are the gladia- 
torial shows which disgraced a former civilization ; when thousands 
of brave men were " butchered, to make a Eoman holiday ;" when 
Eoman citizens shouted " Habet !" to applaud a vigorous stroke, and 
by bending the thumbs pronounced the gladiator's doom. 

Our own country bears little impress of ]^agan influence ; for its 
history begins with that of Chnstianitr^. The May games and 
wakes, however, had probably their origmals in heathen festivals ; 
,of which the latter, at a very early period, received the sanction 
jo£ the Church, transformed into vigiU, but with scarcely an altera- 
tion except in name. 

Many of the customs of the past have now changed their form, 
and many have become obsolete. Of these, some demand our 
respect, others deserve to be forgotten. This change has generally 
been due to the effect of religious and social revolutions, and to the 
advance of civilization and learning. When travelling was difficult 
and rarely practised, isolated populations associated more freely in 
their amusements. When all classes were accustomed to regulate 
the hoars of sleep more closely by the rising and setting of the sun, 
ajid when it was no disgrace tot a king or a koight to Be unable to 
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si^ his name, open-air sporte almost exdnsiyely prevailed. When 
this and the lax morality of the Bomish Chnrch are taken into account, 
we are not surprised to^ find that, even to oomparatiyely^ recent 
times, business and pastime were common and allowed additions to 
the religious observance of Sunday. It was long before the in- 
fluence of a bad example was shaken off; and when James I. 
declared the use of May-games, Whitsun-ades, morris-dances, and 
archery-sports to be lawtul " on Sundays and other holydays, after 
the afternoon sermon or service,"' we read without astonishment 
that Latimer, goinc^ to preach in a certain town, found the church- 
door locked, and the parish gone abroad to gather for the May! 
Village May-poles are now no more in request than the parish 
stocks, however some may feel inclined to regret the disuse of 
either. Archery has declined as much from want of suitable ground 
for practice as from the process of modem invention, which has 
superseded fpr military purposes the ancient weapon of the English 
yeoman. Country wakes and fairs, once so important, are scenes 
of low fraud and juvenile indulgence — ^the rogue s harvest, and the 
ploughman's holiday. Viewed altogether, we must acknowledge 
that the recreations practised in our own times indicate a better 
state of public morals than when buU-baiting and cock-fighting 
were popular diversions, when people crowded to bear-gardens, and 
apprentices carried dubs. 

We have read of the Persian monarch who proclaimed a reward 
for the inventor of some new mode of exciting pleasure. In our 
own days such an offer would be superfluous. Modem ingenuity 
is ever at work to anticipate our wants, or seize the first indications 
of popular caprice ; and the constant demand for novelty and 
excitement finds an abundant supply. How far the amusements 
commonly practised at the present time are consistent with the end 
which they propose to serve, or are used in the subordinate degree 
which alone they can claim, will be left to the judgment of each, on 
comparison with the principles on which recreation is established. 

The value of a gift does not necessarily exempt it from neglect, 
or its utility from misappropriation and abuse. Through mistakes 
which many practically entertain of the nature and design of 
recreation, its name is too often made answerable for pursuits which 
are profitless, wearisome, and injurious to health and morals. Ee- 
oreation is a means to an end, and supersedes none of the cardinal , 
duties of life. Its purpose is subsidiary to the higher destinies 
of our race. Its o^'ect should be the mvigoration of mind and 
body ; its accompaniment, pleasure. To those who have the time 
and opportunity there will be no lack of means ; the choice of 
them, and the precise mode of using them, will be determined by 
condurrent circumstances, by the nature of nrevious occupation, 
and by the capacity and predilections of the inoividual. 

On this pomt Bishop Jeremy Taylor appropriately remarks: 
'' Let not TOUT recreations be laviph spenders s>f your time, but 
ehoose suon which are healthftd, short, transient, recreative, and 
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jaat gseat en^ojnml. For h» ikii sp^Mk hit tin&m ■p<ili» 
and etlkk it vMsesikm, is like lam wb/ofte guimwl is- aU mthde c£ 
fringem asd.!^ UMat natfiing but saneea." 

EasEeafidoa is not^ theie&i^, to ba ap^ed to witttoit thoo^^ or 
due regard to our mental afr weOt as pkysioal wa&tA» It ^oiu^ lot 
exoeed the FeqtnrenuMita <^ mtnre, or less^i ^e fitseaa and istiliiiA*- 
tuHL for work. It riiooM diTSift not diatraet iha mind; it i^ioiild 
in yigoj a te, net enfeeUe tibebedy ; it ahonld ooei]|i^, not engtoas tb& 
tlioi^^bta. It admita of jdeaaiag nuuital stixniilaitaoii^ bat pvokibite 
att fiMTced aad ovendnraaned eimtesfeMit^ or anything pr^j^icial to 
tbr eomplete' ird)/*bM'ng of mind and body. 

lluct vbidi ia hflirtfid^ yi^onai of degEadki^ will ia T«in oflfer ita 
atty«^fi«« to one y^B^ ia i^idly oonacioaa of bia peaitkm> and reefimi*' 
ailnlity. TlKiae anrtuiements whk^ are patvoniaed by th& Tain* tk& 
pFofitga(t€v or tbe mean* ace te be aweaded aa nnfitdne ; and tlioaft 
awxiliiiyiaiiuli ivliieb. coonbiaie pleaanisewitii profit^ xetazatioft m&t 
imaproTeniao^ are at aU tinea to be piefancid. 

It w«i» indeed to be wiabed that all dasaes of msnt were eonaeitraft 
oftifietraeiinpoEt andrainrof tiiat nerronr »aee o£ time'viducb ia 
allotted to tiiem.beyottd tbe requiremettito of ■tcep and labour. Biit^ 
tiMit wonid be Httlo leaa thaa deainB^ tlttrcomfpleto^rag«aM»tioifc d 
society. Man, as we find him, is wilful, aixing» and weak ; wiMn 
Iflbanyfced &om Urn restraints o£ toil, too sradhi opfOBtaaii^ is &>imd 
fbr gfatify ing^mioua propensatiea ; and in ewrraeani Iwbes taoipt»<^ 
HoBM hatre a tencftld power. 

Thaee ia» haweyer, •^lwfg» oi>aa witb wboi ik» bonnre^ f a ar a atio ia 
dwindle into miinuAea* Oconpied witib some gveaii and q a greaein y 
objeotr— or^ what ia stiH moro comauav omocased by omoMiM» 
IfeoaBraof lalieurv aatdeonatrained to t^baad m 
— 4iierf eannot gQ fur to seek for eongenial pleaaum^^ eawiot enjiDy it^ 
long; With regard to those whose occupation is^ in itsdi aoiEb^ 
ciairaf gaUia^, their eondition is not to be emriad ;: bnt too olbaaiy 
jaded and spiriHeas^ their baief oppertmnty ia ixxmrnikeSj Sfiest ; 
andeireB that day, whidt reHgk>n haa dedseatad^ i»too dbia apfve^ 
pBCUubad fur tiuuk ae^e enjoyment whieh man haa denied them. 

Others tfarare are^who, wnh the timei^ want both the means and 
opportunity of etqafingreoreatioBi in a aaitaUonianaer. 

Men naA. only aasoeiate in theiar pleasiuefl^ bst are, ut mai^ 
otnatbns, dcpsEndent npoit others for ohtatnan^ healthy reereatiirn 
eneifceBient. Opei&air enerGiae i» pbysnosJi seeveati«Lin itar beat and 
aaaat needed farm; pare air and pleasiiig (^ecteof si|^ are- aiiiiBe 
desiniUe f (H^ in&msFf and age; and fitting plaen ^bd sitaatioa aest 
lequiredfor the inngeraktBg sfosts of yoidh aosd manhoodL Whena 
thrae ane wanting; mndb adranihaga is lost? aadin large towmi Aay? 
are of special iiaportane® to the haaklb andr ooanfovt^of tkoBoaandk 

I>im.proiBiBiott ibrtfasse-wBaiiS, inaii popaLana. and otrihaad o«n- 



m(nnitia% dttpends upon; ii» fcveskht'of goff«Ba»tnt8r«r tim geae^ 
isoaity.of iadiridujdi^ Beni»^tfte Jandsnqr ^ Atbn% liiBfcPkan <^ 



ISkts st Bame, ike metropolitaa parks of Eng;laaiel. And yery 
natural wa» the en^nsiasm of the Bcmaaa popcdae^ or the aanovuiee^ 
nt^it of Cseffiir's gift 1^ Anthony:-— • 

** More«r«r, he hath left j4u idl bis wtXtM, 
His private ftrbonn^ and naw-j^mitodforehavda^ 
0& this ode Tibtr.— ^ — Goi]UDon.pl6Mwra% 
To walk, abroftd^ aod raweate jaarBBkfm^ 

Since private rights ha»>re encroached npon iv&af^ wns^ in a £onii«r 
^^, comm^i to (dl, it csnnot be denied tikat to a great extent in 
[jSi^md the want of public recreation gproands is stiU nnsvf^liecl ; 
and if modem ciriHzstion (»nnot more freefy remedy l^e necessity 
which it has created, it is wertl^ of the darhiest a^pee of basriMzisatt. 

Still more dependent are t^ inopnlent clasaes for thmr reereatiro 
mental employment; and the popnlar mind has stiU more need of 
direction and improvement. 

Modem sooiely has been late in perceiving that ednootiioii doe* 
not end when the sdhoo^ is relinqaished for aetive life; and Iteft 
what was laborious and irksome* to the boy may pleasindk and proi* 
fitably employ the vacancies of business. That the int^leetual life 
&i the^ BAtion is active and vigorous, ie manilested by the oonst&nt 
and enormous |»rodnction of books for its support. How far the 
anfpe^dte for than is healthy or morbid may oe judged trGm the 
enaracter of our current Hieratnre, which, fmr the purpose of ccms^ 
parison, may be ranked as good, bad, or indifierent. The foiDMr 
class i» neeessarily the most erpenssve ; and the popular tasle is 
too mueh in favour of the latter, n>r the propenntiea of an imtutoeed 
Bund are rarely in the direction of its own improvement.. 

Among the pdished nations^ of an^puty oral instnudion warn 
always- within the recbch of every one who dMired it ; while viee osr 
!tevity rar^ put on the g»rb<^ learmnr. And it is evident i^ist, 
in our own oays, we need some powerml i^en(^, i^ich shafl be 
ecpally a correetive of torpid ignorance and » eounterpoise to 
eduested viae. It is wifck tme vietw thai literary inBtitutions^ and 
soeietdes fnr mutual immK>>vemM:rt, h»fer been estabiiBhed; and tha 
amount of good which thenf in€u«Me may aeeompluh^ under ri^t 
direction, cannot be over-estimated. These asseeiattoos invite mom 
wiio are doseily en^^d during the daj^ to a nrofitab^ use of their 
leisure ; and, % o&rmg the^meuis of ratienu enjoyment, strr?» ta 
make moral and intell^udL im|»rovemeHt not only attainaUiS' but 
attractive. 

Of4niotts will, ef e^Eorse^ diier aa to i^ best mesne of pemothig 
Una-end. But experience and reason* a^eaor to oeneur m rtecaa^ 
mending' as essential^ a weB-stocked librarv of mefal and asfctraetsva 
standard works; a reae&ixgwroom, weM mmi^ied with the bes^ 
periodical lite^ture; kotures which ipwf instruct and stimnlatef;: 
and classes for theassistanee of the i^^ormit or aspiring* It- is, wv 
thi^ iniudkiouff ta lower the^ guaSty oi ik» enitevtainaiait^ m 
order to please the greater number. We should rather seek to satisfy 
the intdlwent, and to enable osiers to aseend to tibe-sasM level. 
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That the highest enjoyment may be found in the profitable exer- 
cise of the int^ectoal faculties, will not be denied by those who are 
qualified to judge. But much yet remains to be done before society 
snail generaUy recognize this ; and the recreations which science 
and learning haye in store obtain but little regard, compared with 
that which is bestowed upon the teeming absumities of fiction, the 
unhealthy attractions of the theatre, the follies and frivolities of 
fiuhion, or the seductive pleasures of inebriation and vice. The 
reason is partly an intellectual, but chiefly a moral one ; and the 
only wonder is that man should be so blind to his own interest, as 
to prefer spurious joys to real, and the dangerous and spasmodic 
excitements of the moment to those pleasures which are more llist- 
ing, and which leave in the memory pleasant recollections. 

We do not advocate a life of asceticism and dulness. Moreover, 
we believe that, as man advances in the scale of intelligence and 
excellence, he will not become the less a social andpleasure-loving 
being. His recreations will not be less hearty. His sensations of 
delignt will be as keen, and his means of gratifying them will be 
rather increased. 

A kingly sage has said, " Let thy garments be always white, and 
let thy head lack no ointment." We adopt the maxim, divested of 
its metaphor, as our rule of life. Duty performed should make 
recreation agreeable ; and in every situation it behoves us to preserve 
the purity of the mind — to keep me garments always white. Then, 
whatsoever may afford delight, bid it welcome. Whether our 
special mode of reaction be in animated study, in intellectual 
excitement, in scientific pursuit, in social entertainment, in 
active, cheerful sport, in qmet contemplation, or in witnessing the 
efforts of others to please and gratify, so that it be healthy and 
enlivening, it is a purt of our permanent happiness. ' Cowper and 
his hares ; Luther and his lyre ; ^sop at marbles ;* Milton in a 
theatre ; Charles Y. making watches ; Johnson practising chemistry ; 
Shenstone among his urns and grottoes ; Scipio tossing pebbles in 
the sea ; and St. John playing with a tame partridge, have given 
dignity to recreation, and luive shown that trifling amusements may 
consort with great deeds. 

Our subject is not an abstract, or even a fanciful one. It is 
indissolubly linked with the wants and weaknesses of burdened 
humanity. When man shall have put off the necessity for labour, 
recreation, as it now exists, will be no longer needed. But while 
life remains, let us not refuse anything that may refresh its toils, or 
alleviate its cares ; let us neither despise nor overvalue the pleasures 
and delights that may be scattered in our path. Much that is now 
pleasing and agreeaole is suited to our imperfections and neces- 
sities ; and most of our joy|i owe their brightness to the effect of 
contrast. The night of life will soon be over; and when the sun 
shall arise and disperse the darkness, the stars, too, shall disappear. 

O. A. S. 
* The modem eqairalent for a game formerly plajed with mtt. 
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ShaJcespere : a Critical Biography and an Estimate of the Facts, 
JFancies, Forgeries, and Fabrications, regarding his Life and 
Works, which have appeared in Itemote and Recent Literatwre, 
By Samuel Neil. Houlston and Wright. 1861.* 

This work is rightly named "A Critical Biography" of Shaks- 
pere ; but its secondary title is, to some extent at least, a misnomer, 
since in most oases the "Forgeries and Fabrications" are not 
estimated, but simply stated for the arbitration of the reader. To 
this opusculum we say, " Welcome ! " If it does not meet an actual 
want, it confers a positive good. At a small price, and in a con- 
venient form, Mr. iN eil has put forth a summary of all that is known 
about Shakspere the man, and a great deal that has been done 
for Shakspere the writer. It is well written, and bears abundant 
evidence of Mr. Neil's mature knowledge of the particular subject 
treated of, and of his familiarity with literature in general. We 
hope it will be largely circtdated. Did we think less of this 
performance we should do no more than simjjly praise or blame it. 
But we deem it so good, that in many points we wish it were 
better : and better it might easily have been, had it pleased its 
author to have devoted a little more care to its details. Not with 
the slightest wish to detract from its undoubted merit, or even 
to qualify the praise we have awarded it, we shall presently point 
out some instances in which it is susceptible of improvement. 

The biography consists of graceful, and generally accurate, essays 
on Shakspere*s ancestry, pouth, manhood, fame, and chronology. 
Besides these special subjects, Mr. Neil presents us with three 
chapters, respectively on "The Friends of Shakespere," "The 
Works of Shakespere," and " The Text of Shakespere," with an 
Appendix on the Sonnets, and various other matters of great interest 
<5onnected with the bard and his works. Evaders who would know 
the excellencies of this book must read it. Here they will find only 
a little genial criticism on some of its special details. 4 

And first, as to the spelling of the bard's name. Here is a ino- 
mentous question. Are we to spell it as its bearer spelt it, or as his 
publishers spelt itP All other styles are out of court. Mr. Neil's 

* The following teyiew is from the pen of a distingnished Shakesperian critio. 
Had it consisted wholly of praise, considering the circumstance that the germ- 
matter of the Tolame appeared in our pages, we should not have given it space. 
Being, as it is, a real critiqne, and in the belief that Mr. Keil wonld be among the 
last to wish it otherwise, we insert it.— tEd. B.C. 
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solution of tHia question is very strange. He says, " With Madden, 
Hallam, Knight, &o., we believe Uie orthography of the poet's own 
handwriting giyes Shakespere, — as [ P and] so we write it." Of 
course Mr. Neil is entitled to his own opinion on the spelling of 
the name at the foot of the pcvdiase deed, or that at the foot of 
the mortgage deed, or those attached to the will. But neither 
Madden, Hallam, or Knight, ev^ dreamed of spelling it Shakespere. 
One and all spell it Shakspere, and such to our eyes is the spelling 
on the aboTe-mentioned documents. 

Ifext, as to Shakspere's birthday. Mr. Neil rightly says that 
tradition assigns tiie 23rd April, 1564 (old style), as the day of 
his birth. But Mr. Neil is wrong in siting- that this day^ is 
tlMi Ml May {msw st^k). Carlyle, whom, be quotot (ik. 68) on 
aa^Maoeiatea pokit, mi^it h»Fe sel him: r^t oit this. Tnteit m 
ihti/b imm tfaore ift « di£ferenee of iweive^ dayaoetweeiL tiia Jutian aadt 
GiegORaa ealoidBrs-; bat m 1564» and fat a eMitury laUar, tW 
diffimnee amewnted to ten days only. Shakspem wa» baptioed on. 
th»^264h Apnl, old style, which, is eaviTaU&t to the 6ik May, neir 
styles If he were bora, on the 23rd Apanl,, old a^le, his birthday m 
tlk» 3rd Mm, new style. He&ce the abswrdity ef the popvkr 
notion that Shakspere and Cerrantes died on the sane day". That 
fiMBb 18, that ShaJEspere sorvived Cerraalefr ten days. 

A writer on Slu^pete's wodca duoold^ b^re aB. things^ take* 
heed thai he dettrxiot misquote hinu Mr. Neil qu«tffi (at p. My 
theyaiaage,— 

** For kmoTxr tnvela in m ftnit s^mitinr, 
TAere hnt mm goes afavMat.'' 

!Por" There bu* (mev" read "Where one b«t.** Agaki, be gireB^ 
the fine (at p. 80>— 

" Tfua lowmefrom wUch no tnureller retams,'^ 

af$Aiently as Shaksaeie's.. Bat it la a povular enat that Haaiiet 
co^itainB any such & tme, often as it ia (»te(L There is also another 
miaqmotation from Hamleit,. at p. 72. 

It is mosi creditable to Mr. Neil's aceuracy and hcokesty, thai he 
a2foagi»di8tinj;uiahes between aseertainad facts^ {Krobabia &ct0y aiuh 
Tnaio posaibilitiefw To do tUa is^ indeed, ta d^rire biograplry of a 
ohacm, ti^ thia ehacm of cohesion and rooiMneis. But »ae& & 
dfl^Tation is but taking away from biqgra|)iKy that whiek^ aa it iai 
^the proper attribute of octLon, is the bane of ndstoYy. " For thi» 
relief, muck tixanka.*' 

In the chapter oa iiie t^t of Shakapeie, the reader will find 
a digested statem^ii of both sidea of the ceii^rated CoUieir Ootttoo*^ 
versy. Two things are to be resetted here — (1) that Mr. NeiT 
shomld not have employed, in stating his case, the later, larger, and 
more aeeucate work of Dn In§^ebjr» vis., " The Gomi^ete View o£ 
the Shaksp^e CeatiofQcay i* ^2) dhafc heshoiddneifaire exereisad 
hia o<wa jttdemeojt m deteBmieng wfaaeh ef ^am twe partieBj to tiMi 
controyersy has truth on ita^ side. We ecMeeive this weidd set 



Ktve baen m tmk <iiwmk diffionltf, with ^besadoiikt adctilaooAl 
0ffideiio68 oontaiwd ia ihe work we liave mUnded to. At kaet, Mr. 
KmI miffht, mtd dmidd have giTien Ids fMbden ihe 1>Miefit ei hoE 
isdcpMiacBt jii4gBUiit on the questioB of handwxitmgg. 

In tine oaoi|Maf of i^ sliort aaidee, wse*aUl net iitfcempt to 
diAQWU a&y of ike moideoti wkicb «o to ooAstttate tiie Inognudiy 
4of £Qiaki^re; bat we will not o&se wHhvat oonmdeiiiig Mr. 
N^mI's treateient of at kast one posit of critiokm. We Beleet tiie 
^BOftuHi at to who was ** Hm oalj oagetter" of the fionneis. Mr. l^eQ 
leads lua Teadera (wlio kmow no lietter) tolieliepe that no oandidate 
who hat hitherto >a.pfaiuwd Imt the owiMnkip of the instiak i>f '' Mr. 
W. £[./' has .any renadcaUe iciainis on oar attsntkai^ and in ^he 
^Moaoe «f anoh a <eandidate, he hazards ajsaese ^imaapportodiiyA 
tiitfe of «ndena»), tiiat Mr. W. H. was T^ttiam HaiikawaT, Sliak- 
aneee's bre^er*]in4aw. Now, we do think that we have had mongh 
01 Booh ^piaasea. The hxtfAi of William fiiart fbrtiwateij nndaoB 
Fanner's gnaai abaovd. Ihe absolute noDaiti^ of any WiUiam 
SJaaheSf who stood in ihe xKMdtion of &iend to ^hakspeire, rdieivs 
us mm T y nd iitt 's sxiig^faBtiQn. WiUiaM Hathaway wiH certainiy 
fgire no hetlar. Besides these, tiie eandidates are two—Lord fieu&- 
anq^ton (Heay Wnottesley) sad IjcpA Pembroke (Willnm Ker^ 
bcvt). Now, one thing is eertain, that AWmder Ghalmera, who 
simoeed the fionaets &.haTe been addretmd to Qi»en DHaabeth, 
oomd not hsFo vead tbem. T^iMte aare 126 sonnetB in tibe coUee tkm, 
which are addrsesed to a male. Ohahneis suppoied that maaotaline 
appellations were nmply intended by Sbakspere to eoTer the royal 
SMC of his patroness ; Ibnt this awf^OBitieii removes bat a very small 
{Mcrt of tttD objectionB to the mipposition that tia® Soanets weare 
addsessedio a woman, and of aU women then alive, to a royal lady 
of the age of aixtjr-fire yean. As a samrde, take the 25th sonnet, 
where Shakspere bewails that his friend aaonld not have been b<wn 
a girl ; and that nature, having made him a girl in mind, should 
have ff^en a doting, and added those '* parts mysterious" whioh 
fit him onlv for womai to enjoy. Ean(ry Shaki^ere saying this 
to Queen Elizabeth, or to any woman, coupled, moreover, with an 
isdeoent joke, oat of which he made lutoe oafntal for the ** gods" of 
the /< Globe" (See '* Love's Lahoor Lost," iv. l,aad << Borneo «nd 
Juliet," ii. 4). Now, to our mind, in selecting a ^Mwurite candidate 
for the owneordup of W. H., we have bnt '< Hobscn's choice." In 
the Junius controversy, our mind is divided between ihree^ — ^liHp 
Franois, William Burke, and Henry Mood; the other Francis, 
the other and mater Burke, and, indeed, all ihd other oandidatos, 
nw nowhere. Bat between Ihese three it is a neokHmd-neek xsaoe. 
Not so in the W. H, eontvovenrjr. Here it is Willkm Herbert 
first — ^the rest nowhere. Now, how does Mr« Neil dispose of these 
claims which we think entitied to the highest respoet, if not 
positively conclusive P Why, he objects (p. 75) -that when Moves 
pnhhshed his " Wit^ Treaaary," whemin hemUndes to thefionaats 
of Shakspere, the great basd was MrUf-fntrj^KB^ old, and Willhan 
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Herbert was bat eighteen. This is a singularly absurd objeotion, 
since some of the sonnets (as the 7drd) presuppose snch a dis- 
crepancy between the ages of the writer and his friend. Another 
equally fatal objectipn which Mr. Neil advances (p. 106) is, that 
when Thorpe published the Sonnets, William Herbert had been 
nine years Earl of Pembroke. Thu is true; but it is equally 
true that in the year in which Meres published his ** Wits 
Treasury," that patron of Shakspere was plain "Mr. William 
Herbert," and that he did not come to his title till two years later. 
The dedication may have been originally written by Shakspere 
in his own name, and simply adopted by Thorpe; or, which is 
more likely, the initials were preferred out of deference to Lord 
Pembroke s feelings, since it could not have fiiiled to discredit him 
to have published the fact, that he had been on terms of more 
than fraternal intimacy with a playwright. However that may be, 
Mr. Neil's objections are simply absurd ; indeed, it may be safely 
taken for granted, that he would not have brought them forward if 
he had been acquainted with the two works in which Lord Pem- 
broke's claims have been advocated, —that of Boaden, and that 
of Armitage Brown. These works were written independently of 
each other, and both, by impartial and discriminating criticism, 
arrive at the same result. Some years ago, the writer of this 
article devoted some time to the Sonnets, and, in connection witik 
the W. H. controversy, read the lives of Lord Pembroke contained 
in the works of Wood and Clarendon. The result of this study was 
a profound conviction, which nothing has since been able to disturb, 
thiat Mr. W. H. was William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pem- 
broke. We look forward to a second edition of Mr. Neil's little 
vrork. A little more care and reading would render it unexcep- 
tionable. We hope to find the defects supplied and the blemishes 
removed in a new impression. 

* Regeneration, By William Anderson, LL.D. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1861. 

The substance of this treatise, the author tells us in the preface, 
was originally delivered in the form of discourses from the pulpit. 
Any one accustomed to read pulpit literature needs not to be 
informed that the preaching of the present day is very different to 
that of former times ; that nearly all the sermons which are now 
listened to, sabbath after sabbath, form a striking contrast to the^ 
sermons which men, in the prime of life, heard in their boyhood. 
Whether the change is for me general good, or otherwise, is a dis- 
tinct question ; and one worthy of a more exilarged discussion than 
the limits of this Magazine will afford. 

The question itself, however, is one suggested by a perusal of the 
volume before us. The title of the book, savounng as it does of 
systematic theology, is against it for the ordinary run of hearers ; 
but to any one whi desires to have his mind well informed upon the 
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jabjeot of which it treats, and his heart impresed, we do most sin- 
cerely recommend it. 

As the book was at the first delivered in the form of sermons, the 
sreat excellence of it leads to the inquiry whether the change that 
has come oyer the pnlpit of late years is tar the better or not P 

Doctrinal preaching — that is, the ^reachinff of sermons from 
purely doctrinal texts, not passing allusions to £>ctrine — used to be 
the commonest sort of preaching. No doubt it was carried to an 
extreme ; but it is much to be feared that, at the present day, we are 
going to the opposite extreme. 

Can we not haye doctrinal preaching like this of Mr. Anderson's P 
What people have no relish for now is the usual dryness of dog- 
matic mscourses ; but the volume before us is as &ee from this as 
any sermons we have met with on a kindred topic. Its character 
is— simplicity of str^le, clearness, exhaustiveness, and force. 

The book is fiill of thought, skilfully brought out. There are 
many pieces in it well worth extracting as specimens ; but the fairest 
way to Judge of it is to read the whole book. Mr. Anderson sees 
distinctions where most minds would pass them by; and if we 
begin to extract parts, we should have to take out a whole page or 
more at a time, in order to do him justice. In addition to the good- 
ness of the matter contained, the volume is excellently well got up 
— thick paper, clear type, durable and handsome cover.— J. S. G. 

Moderate Calvinism Me-examined, By John Howaed Hinton, 
M.A. London : Houlston and Wright, 1861. 

This is a pamphlet containing " a critical examination of the 
remarks which have been made by several reviewers " on Mr. Hin- 
ton's "Lectures on Eedemption." It consists of three dbiapters 
and a conclusion. The first treats of " The Eden Covenant ; the 
second of " The Universal Aspect of Eedemption ;" the third of 
•* The Particular Aspect of Eedemption." 

If we have experienced difficulty in grasping the writer's meaning 
in any part, it is in relation to the *• Covenant of Eden ;" but every 
one who reads this pamphlet will feel that Mr.Hinton has the 
power of clear and forcible expression, that he is very sincere, and 
IS a master in Israel.— J. H. Gr. 

Songs of Labour; Northamptonshire Rambles, and other Poems, 
By John Plummeb. London : W. Tweedie. 
Wb have before us a small volume, dedicated, hj permission, to 
Lord Brougham, from the ^n of one who occupies the humble 
position of a staymaker at Kettering, in Northamptonshire. He 
here presents us with a number of very pleasant poems, and intro- 
duces them by a well- written autobiographical sketch, in the perusal 
of which we have been deeply interested. Bom and brought up in 
the haunts of squalid poverty, afflicted with deafness and lameness, 
he had to struggle hard for the bare means of subsistence, and 
yet he persistenuy sought for knowledge, diligently cidtivated his 



» mental poweri, and lua aJnadtjr, in lua aadj bdu^mocI, aided a 
pleasing chapter to '* the simple annals of the poor." In. a el6M% 
m0de*t«tyle,lieveoGnui]teMi«a£&raigtafBdBQoeean0; andUdeYing 
tiMt his emiimle is eakwhted to enaonrage and sthnnlacte the jrtmx^ 
we gfre the folioiringa oiae f wh at kngthj eztcaot Irom his narratiTe :— r 

^]ii«BrtstiwTo«Mr«f LoaiMczistea Bajghboailiood iia«pMUadi9r«4aiaid- 
MM, poTwtj, aad aiiMiy. I vtfer to the .forlieM «f BojMkl Mint Street, as it is 
sow ambitioQdy deii^iiialed, hxA whieh is better kaown by its ancient title of 
Rosemary Lane; althoogh it is nuuiy, very many years since it deserved a name 
which awakens the thooghts ef snnny orchards, green meadows, and all the 
elorions heanty of nature. Old clctfaes* shops, kept by persons of nmnistakablj 
Jewish extraction; dirty, low places, by conrtesy termed 'grocery stores;' -milk- 
shops, potato sheds, ainl Hannting, htndsome * gin palaces,' line the main street, 
wfaick. forms the chief artery of a labTrinth of long, fUMtij eoorts, inhabited by 
Irish labomers, and the lowest 'and meat peverty-strioken if 4he London poor; and 
idwre scenes are daily, nay, hsarly eaactad, whidi are sufficient to 'make the 
aa gel s waep,' and to motk the piaad boast ef ^enr Tsaated prepress m the path of 
sifilizatiao. 

" in this locality I was horn, an the did ef Jane, 18S1; my father being a stsy^ 
mahar, in a small wi^ af bosinssn ioae hiaiself. Of my infancy, I can ^ean bat 
few partioalacs; bat I was always considered a very precocioas child, and pas- 
sioni^y find of pictnres and books. Mj lather's trade was not very profitable; 
and when I was five years of age, a serioos illness overtook him, which prevented 
him from attending to his business, thereby deranging his affairs, and breaking up 
his little connexion. By this blow, the family were reduced to a state of the 
greatest distress; and I was sent to St. Alban's, wherein uncle took charge of me 
tor awhile, so that I should not be a burden on the efforts of my parents, who 
straggled, but, alas I in vain, and were compelled to'soc^ of Hm kindness <i my 
gimadmotiier, who kindly eflbred them an attic hi a iiense of ^diieh she liad the 
sole charge. To add to their diffioolties, my poor mother had the misfortune to 
firaoture lier leg by a fall, and was never afterwacds able to leafre thekeose, except 
an a very few special occasions, until the time of her death at Kettering ; while at the 
same time» my infant brother, Edmund, died; but, before his dead, he was con- 
tinually expressing a wish to see me, so I was sent from St Alban's in charge of 
the carrier, bat my arrival was too late, for poor Edmund was no more. I have 
but a dim perception of what followed, for I can only recollect attending a funeral, 
and crying bitterly; as immediately afterwards all became a total blank, t^l I 
found myself slowly recovering — as from the dead — from the ^flfeots of a severe 
fever. When I began to recover my consciousness, I was surprised at thestilbiess 
which seemed to pervade the room. My parents were moving about, but I could 
not hear them ; and although they came to me, and moved their lips, yet I could 
not hear them — I was deafl I tried to move, and to sit np in bed, but my limbs 
refused their oJios — ^I wss lame! besides being deaf. The frdl extent of my 
affliedon ranained nafslt by me at first, and it was not till long, long months oif 
bitter aaffuing bad passed away, that I felt how my infirmities had deprived me of 
the enjoyment of all that is sweet and pleasing in tiie world of sound. 

" Up to this time I had received no education, save what I may have obtfuned 
from the doubtful instractien of an old lady, whose chief care was to keep me 
quiet, rather than teach me anything; but I always fslt a strange kind of iasci- 
nation for books; and although I could not read them, yet I would pore far hours 
over tiie — ^to me— mystical letters of the alpkabet. How I acqmred the art of 
readmg l^anoot lanember, for it was a very slow aad gradual pnsess, as 1 had 
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to teftehttn, and my pwreAts ^d not possess much more edoeation than was pos- 
sessed by the generality of their class; bat I can remember striving to make ont 
the words on the advertising placards so liberally posted on the street boardings, 
and of stadyiog the names placed at the ends of the streets; but the great 
impetus was given to my mind when some stray copies of the Penny Magazine, 
Uoycts Penny Sunday Times^ and other illustrated periodicals <^ a similar nature, 
fell into my hands. No miser ever hugged his gold with a more jealous care than 
I did the few old, torn, and soiled numbers which came into my possession. For 
hours I would gase on the woodcuts, and try to decipher the letter-press deserip- 
tions, in which I at last succeeded; but I had no teachers, and no books of 
instruction, so that my self-culture was attended with extreme difficulty. 

'^ It would be too long a task to relate my numerous attempts to procure the 
books which mj parents were too poor to purchase for me; or of my haunting the 
street bookstalls, where I gazed with sad, longing, and despairing features, on the 
literary treasures displayed before me, and which the want of a few penee alone 
precluded me from possessing. Sometimes I would take up a book, read a few 
pages, returning the next evening to read a few more, until at last I mastered the 
book. Once, however, after having thus perused part of a History of England, I was 
struck with consternation at missing the volume, which had been sold during my 
absence. I had never dreamt of the possibility of such an event; and my looks 
attracted the attention of the stall-keeper, who seemed intuitively to guess the 
cause of my trouble; and, as he was aware of my deafness, he wrote on a piece of 
paper that he was sorry for my disappointment, but that I was welcome to peruse 
any of the books on his stall. Of course, I was glad enough to avail myself of the 
opportunity thus a£fbrded me, but I seldom had much time for that purpose. My 
father possessed a copy of Bunyan's *■ Holy War,' which, with an old edition of 
' Bobinson Crusoe,' were read by me over and over again; but I was always obliged 
to skip over the hard words. 

** Books! books! books! was my continual cry; and whether they were old 
almanacks, religious tracts, penny story books, or anything else, they were always 
welcome; and I was always b^ging and borrowing them of neighbours; and 
naturally so, for they enabled me, for the time, to forget my affliction, and converse, 
as it were, with the authors whose works came xmder my notice. 

** Time passed on, and I became more proficient in my studies, which were 
oarried on under great disadvantages, because, as if my own infirmities were not 
enough, several of the workpeople persuaded my mother that my devotion to books 
would render me orazy, a statement which had the effect of occasioning h^r to 
forbid me to read any more; but I could not restrain my ]ov6 for them, and 
I therefore kept one or two in my breeches pocket, so that I^might read them 
secretly. Indeed, my early life was one long, bitter time of wretchedness, occa- 
sioned by neglect, censure of my supposed dulness, and the ridicule and tormenting 
of my playfellows, who were never weary of mimicking my deafness, and of play- 
ing every imaginable trick upon me. Every misdeed wasUaid on my shoulders, 
and I was fi«quently punished for the faults of others, till I became subject 
to alternate fits of passion and despondency; which, however, frequmtly gave way 
to a natural buoyancy of spirits. The knowledge of the iojustice with which I 
was so frequently treated awakened in my breast a desire to distinguish myself in 
some way, so that I might prove that I was not the dunce, or incapable, which I 
was supposed to be, and it was not long before the opportunity arrived. 

. V My father's position seemed to improve, our prospects began to brighten, 
a larger house in the neighbourhood was taken, and my father again commenced 
business on his own account. I was employed by him as errand boy, to assist in 
the shop, and make mysdf generally useful. Much of my time was MMMarily 

1861. X 
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ptMed ill the straeti, and biTing a quiek and ob w rr a at eja, I tood mada myself 
luniliar with all the phaeea of atnet Mfe, to f^n^hioallj described bj Henrj Uaj^ 
hew hi his ' LoodoD Labour and the London Poor/ I sddom loitered on 017 
errands, ezoept when passing the printseller's shop near the Bojal Exchange; mj 
dntisa frtqnentlj leading me to all parts of the oit j, and to many districts of the 
west end; for the works of [netorial art possessed eren more attraction for me than 
the charms of reading, and it was with difficulty that I could restrain myself from 
gaang en them for hours as they were displayed in the windows. This feeling was 
stimiUated by the perusal of the Ufes of paintera in the Pemiff Magaeine and 
Ckamberi Miioellang, till at last I resolTsd to enter the Spitalflelds School 
of Design as an evening student This was the enly school of any kind at which 
I attended, and at first my reception was enough to ditconmge a less earnest 
■tudent. Weaiy, unwashed, and heated with the day's toil, I would arri?e 
in time for the evening dssses, in spite of the sneers and ridicule of many of the 
students, who beheld in my awkwardness and seeming stupidity a target for their 
witticisms and practical jokes. This fired my soul; and although I could 
scarcely write my own name on enteriag the school, yet, in nine months' time, 
I oanried off the first prise for the beat outline drawing from the fiat Oh I what 
a proud day for me when Earl QranTille gave me the prise at Crosby Hall in the 
presence of my fonner tormentors! 

** Trifiing as it was in itself, yet the mere fact that I had beaten them gave me 
fresh courage; and by dint of perseverance I sooa found myself in the head cUss, 
mastering perspeetive, mechanical drawing, oil-colour painting, painting in dis- 
temper, &&, and gaining a first-class prise for an ornamental design. These 
evenings were the happiest of my lifo, and I often recall with a sigh oif regret the 
period ctf my art studies." 

He next aspires to the higli and honourable position of a writer for 
the press, puolishes a pamphlet on Strikes, the Freedom of Labour, 
and gains a prize essay on Sanitary Beform ; and says that '* nearly 
1.500 letters, essays, poems, paragraphs, &c., haye appeared" from 
his pen. 

On the poems contained in this volume we cannot bestow very 
high praise, but they read smoothly and pleasantly, and are all of a 
hMdthy tendency. We quote the following as a specimen of the 
average :— 

« ITALY. 



••Alasl for thee, poor Italy! 
The curse is on thy brow,— 
Thy temples and thy palaces 
Lie desolated now. 

** Oh ! sad and moumfnl is the fate 
Which time hath brought to thee; 
Whose wide domiidon was the world, 
Whose boundary the sea. 

" But yet thy great and noble acts, 
Though buried in the past, 
Around thy name and deetiny 
A flick'ring splendour cast. 

'''And who shall dare fothid the hope 
That thou again may rise, 



To five in glory, fame, and strength, ' 
And by the past made wise? 
" Lo! in the north, all radiant^ slUnes 
The advent of the dawn. 
When thou shalt dash thy chains aside 
And laugh thy foes to scorn! 
*' When olives rich shall glad thy fields 
With smiles of peace and love, 
When joy shall tune thy daughters' 



As through thy vines they rove i 
" Yfhtn babes shall lisp, and dance, and 
Upon each mother's knee; [pl^y 
And thou shalt foel the glorious bliss 
Of Frsedem*8 jubilee!'' 
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IS THE SECESSION OP THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA 
FROM THE UNION DESIRABLE ? 



AFFIRMATIVB. 

Certmiolj! It is the soAst waj to 
abolish the slave trade thoroughly. 
The time taken up la recoostitatSog the 
revolting States into a tyranny would 
interfere with plantation labonr and the 
Ootton snpplies; meanwhile, the Indian, 
and African cotton trade would be sti- 
mulated, and the Southern States would 
be out-marketed. Slarery would thus 
* become 'unprofitable, and, therefore, 
would be abolished by the very act 
intended for its perpetuation. So be it 
— N. R S. 

Secession ? Yes. Let the dean be 
separated from the unclean. YThere 
are tin nations of Europe that would 
fraternize and make alKances with the 
States that had banded themselves 
together hi iniquity the most iniquitous? 
Weakness and widcedness would thus 
be companions, and the detestation of 
Europe and Europeanized India and 
America would spurn the slavs-traders 
from the confederations of civilization. 
The slaves would find more friends than 
ever, surely, if a nation should so out- 
rage the convictions of men as to foond 
itself upon the grossest abuse of power 
of which humanity has heard» Good 
always comes out of seeming eviL — 
£. M. 

While Europe lauds Russia for the 
emancipation of its serfs, will it ally 
itself as a friend to those States which 
base the Yerf pillars of their constitu- 
tion on the slavery of man, and " out- 
brag horror" by deciding that their very 
existence, as a combination of commu- 
nities, is the result of their determina- 
tion to maintain the trade of man in 
man? Surely, no! If not, the con- 
federates in wickedness most become 
friendless and stayless, and so be unable 
to- take rank among, t^e powers of the 
earth. Slavery must, tbereft>re, fiiil to 



hold its power ih them, and the pro- 
posed division will increase their inter- 
nal weakness. Secession will be retro- 
gression for the slave-owners, and pro- 
gression for the slaves. The world will 
not «ndure — ^at least it will not aid, 
encourage, and abet— >4he establishment 
on a new foundation, and with a new 
lease of vitality, that whidi is hated by 
God and man— slavery. > Seeession is 
desirable, that the Northern States may 
utter a protest to the world against 
slavery, and that the Southern ones 
may fall into the pit they have digged 
for others. — Ten. 

Secession would weaken the United 
States — if it were by nothing else than 
by proving that they could be disunited. 
At present, however, that empire— or 
presidency — is too unwieldy. It would 
be more compact and manageable if 
divided. If they were disunited, the 
Northern States would certainly refrise 
to give up slaves, or to aid in any 
way the success of the cause of the 
disruption — least of all would they 
sanction it by treaty^ A cordon would 
thus be put round the slave territories 
of the world, and the area of its exist- 
ence would be limited. It would then 
become a question with Europe what 
relations it oonld hold with the per- 
tinacious slavers. If they continue in 
their present miAd, the Slave States 
will seek to extend their territories; 
and for the prevention of this Europe 
C«>uld-~and would it not?— interfere. 
The working of the slave trade would 
be encompassed with difficulties; and 
in the case of a servile insurrection, 
Europe would most probably merely 
ejaculate, ** Serves them right r and 
let the slavers go to the waU. Seces^ 
sion, of course.^ Tom. 

The Utkited Sutes, as they are now, 
are tod powerful, top extensive, and too 
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pond. DiTiBionwoiild both weaken and 
bnmble them. The Soatfaern States 
especially woold be deteriorated in all 
men's esteem. The retrogressi? e policy 
of slavery would bring a retributive evil 
npon them. They would voluntarily 
yet haughtily cut themselves off from 
the sympathies of all nations~-espe- 
dally the Northern States and Canada, 
not to speak of European countries at 
all. The internecine hate of former 
allies is well known, and the disunited 
States would most probably becomt an 
historical illustration of Coleridge's 
lines: — 

** Alas ! they had been friends in youth. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart's best brother. 
They parted — ne'er to meet again I 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
I4ke cli& that had been rent asunder: 

A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor froBt,nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath 
been." Credo. 

The Southern States are an obstacle 
in the way of the moral and political 
progression of the Union on many 
grounds; the principal and underlying 
cause being the corrupt institution of 
the South, which exerts a most dele* 
terious influence upon the whole o f the 
States. It is unnecessary to detail the 
effects produced by this terrible cause, 
these being obvious to every reflecting 
mind. This obstacle should be re- 
moved, and this can be done only by 
abolition or secession. In the present 
circumstances, secession appears to be 
most desirable. Toujours pret. — T. C. 
Reason endorses the statement of 
Bevelation, "Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation, 
and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand." That the 
Northern and Southern States of 
America are divided by principles call- 
ing for a breaking up of the Union is 
evident ; indeed, the wonder is that 
such a union could have existed for so 
long a time. If the Southern States 
are determined- to uphold slavery, and 



the Northern States are as determinedly 
opposed to it, can aught but continual 
quarrelling be the result ? Besides, 
are not the people the dictators of their 
own laws? and the Southern States 
demand a dissolution. Moreover, we 
believe that such an act would be a 
death-blow to slavery itself, a thing 
to be devocftly wished for by every son 
of Albion ; for neighbouriDg Statesyi 
which now offinr no shelter, wonld be- 
come houses of refuge to the Negro' 
tracked by the bloodhound, and slave- 
holders would come to see that hired' 
labourers were cheaper and better than 
slaves. — ^Mars. 

Takingslaveryaloneintoconsideration*. 
we believe the secession of the Southern 
States from the Union is desiraUe. 
Conservative spirits may mourn over the 
disruptions of old and well-tried consti- 
tutions; and in the present case theur 
principles are very much in harmony 
with those of the strictest reformers, 
for a rupture in the union of the States 
must necessarily tend to weaken each 
party considerably. But, eventually, 
the North has nothing to fear; and her 
anxiety, for the most part, is ground** 
less. Without the rust of the negro's 
chains upon her hands, she shall still 
increase in intellectual greatness and 
moral power, absolved, as she must be, 
ftx)m the crime of human traffic, with > 
which she has hitherto been unavoidablj 
connected. For the Southern States 
we tremble. They may separate, and 
form a Southern Confederacy; but the 
4.000,000 slaves are fostering a germ 
that, sooner or later, will cause a fearful 
retribution for the sufferings they have 
endured. While, for many reasons, we 
deplore the disunion and want of confi- 
dence that are equally apparent in the 
two great bodies in America, we firmly 
believe that the secession movement, if 
coubummated, will be the death-blow of 
slavery. — Habwood. 

In a state of advanced civilizati<m, 
each individual member is supposed to 
be a fractional representative of the. 
intellectual entity pf the body politic; 
the onerous duty, therefore, devolves oq ■ 
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him of keeping intact and inviolate the 
principles and rights of the corporate 
State (of conrse, lihe character and 
identity of those rights are measured 
and circnmscribed by natural bearing 
and incidental prejudices); but it fol- 
lows, from the construction of a society 
such as this, that if the body entire has 
delegated to its individnal members the 
rights of legislature, should any portion 
of the whole consider that the executive 
has failed in its duties, they commit no 
act of treason or revolt if, after endea- 
vouring to bring the delinquent execu- 
tive to a return to its duty, and not 
being successful, they secede from the 
corporate body. It is at this point that 
we meet the case of the American dis- 
ruption. When the union of the States 
took pUce, it was upon certain defined 
bases. The North and the South being 
States representing divided interests 
and distinct principles, a more jealous 
regard was necessary to define duties. 
Surely it will not be contended that, if 
the executive forgot their duties, the 
individual was tacitly to submit; to do 
so would be but endorsing the derelic- 
tion of the executive, and granting 
indemnity to a traitorous procedure. 
The Southern States of the American 
republic allege (and we think it proven) 
that the Northern have overridden their 
privileges, trampled on their rights, and 
broken the compact they entered into 
when they united. Perhaps it would 
have been judicious for the charge to 
have been fully investigated; at least 
we English, looking from a distance, 
think so. Not so they of the South. 
They have thought it better to secede; 
more to their interest; as, once for all, 
settling that which must necessarily 
ever Im a rankling sore. Surely there 
can be no revolt in an act such as this. 
It would be very difibrent, in the case 
of Ireland or Jersey seceding from Eng- 
land: the relations of the unions are 
different. The only approximate simi- 
larity would be in the case of Scotland. 
She, like the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, was free to make any condition 
ahe chose prior to union.. Having made 



those conditions, should the executive 
fail to keep them intact, the Union 
would abstractedly be dissolved; and 
there could be no revolt on the part of 
Scotland immediately seceding, and 
forming a separate State. So with the 
South American States; they defined 
their conditions of union with the North; 
these conditions being acquiesced in by 
the North, a confederacy was formedL 
The North first breaking the binding 
contract, the whole becomes dissolved. 
It is therefore, in very truth, not the 
revolt of the South, but of the North; 
and as such we ought to view it. This 
view of £&cts in no case impinges the 
subject of slavery — a condition of society 
ever to be condemned and reprobated* 
— D.S. 

VEOATIYB. 

The secession of the Southern States 
of America from the Union is not de- 
sirable, because that secession is not 
likely to be effected without war and 
bloodshed; or, if contention does not 
proceed to this length, yet strife, more 
or less, must take plaee, and angry and 
unbrotherly feelings be drawn forth, 
which feelings would probably continue 
after the effectuation of the disruption, 
the separate powers or nations having op- 
posing interests. In addition to thb, each, 
power or nation, after the secession, 
would doubtless be in an unsettled 
state, especially the Southern power, 
it having to determine its form of go- 
vernment, &c. It is indeed impossible 
for any man to conjecture what various 
and important questions may arise out 
of the fact of the secession of the 
Southern States, should it take place. 
Such an event, too, cannot but be an 
interruption of commerce, and thus be- 
come a far-reaching calamity. This is 
plainly perceived in England, where 
steps have been taken, which are in- 
tended to lead to this country bdng 
less dependent on America for its sup- 
ply of cotton. The consequences of 
this supply being suddenly cut off, none 
can tell. The threatened disruption 
would weaken both powers; whereas it 
is desirable that the present differences 
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•hoold qviatlj stitto down, and tk«fc the 
holders of slmi shoold liitai to moral 
aignmeoti, and aboliih that monattr 
eniM, slaTerj, whieh will bo the cause 
of dissension as long at it exists. — S. S. 
Han's nature is oomposed of two 
ingredients, good and bad; and were 
he to be separated wholly from either, 
he wonld be more or less than a man. 
In the Sontbem part of the United 
States of America there exists a oon- 
liMsed otU— olaTery^which bean to the 
eonstitntion of that eonntrj the same 
simiUritj as the bad bears to the good 
In oar natures. The Northern States 
represent the good; and we are asked 
if the secession of the bod ftom the 
good is desirable? Were there no fel- 
low-beings oonoemed so Titally in the 
matter, we wonld answer in the affir- 
mative; but as it is, we replj, No; and 
for these reasoos:-*Tbs eoojnnotion of 
the Northern and Sonthem States under 
one government is oalcuUted to operate 
benefioiallj, the Northern restraining, 
1^^^ their example, the Southern States 
firom utter abandenment to their hideous 
traffic in the unfortunate slave, the one 
part exerting the same iofluenoe upon 
the other as good upon evil. The recent 
election of President proves that a ma- 
jority of the Union are against the evil 
practised by the minority; and I sub- 
mit that if the secession k the Southern 
States of America from the Union 
becomes absolute, it cannot but have a 
prejudicial e£Eect upon the seceding 
States, as they would then be under no 
authority opposite to their sinful traffic 
Since noting the preceding, I have seen 
a statement to the effect, that the seces- 
sion of the Southern States has become 
a £act, and that they have elected a 
President of their own. Whether this 
be true or not, I still retain my original 
opmion, that it would prove more bene- 
ficial to have the secession of theee 
States unrecognized by the Uwfol Pre- 
sident; and, in the event of their per- 
sisting in their illegal course, to compel 
them to recognize the government, if 
not by persoasion or arguments, by 
force of arms, the cause justifying the 



means^ and neither being unlawfeL-" 
J.C. 

Setting aside ^ question whether, 
in seceding, the Southern States hsive 
any right to appropriate the property of 
the Federal Government, we think U 
undesirable, inasmueh as the natioa 
having elected a Bqmblican President^ 
the minority ought to submit to the 
will of the mi^orityf and if they bo 
allowed to seoide, what will prevent 
other States from following their exam- 
ple on diffwent questions, and setting 
up g overnments, each independent S 
the other? The ineoufveaienoe of this 
must be evident to all. The dtvisioo of 
the Union would probably be tha oamt 
of mueh ill-will and border quarrels; 
and if either pursued a narrower and 
more illiberal line of policy, it would 
probably give rise to a vast amount of 
smugglmg, which, firom the length of 
boun&ry, would be very difficult t» 
prevent. The Afiriean slave trade, also, 
would most likely, be revived, with all 
its attendant horrors. But nUher than 
any oompromise should be effeeted, tha 
Federal Government ought to keep or 
loee aU. — Saoamobb. 

Upon mature consideration I ven- 
ture to prenonaco against the seoes- 
sionista* movement, as a measure cal- 
culated to produce no beneficial resnha 
to either party, in the first instance, 
the Northerners will ever be susplcioos 
of, and even indignant at, the growing 
power of the secedars. Secondly, the 
Southerners will ever be bloating with 
the pemiciotts jealousy of shivery, so as 
to augment their greed for supremacy, 
thus generating contention and strife, 
instead of a desire to promote universal 
greatness. The first attempts at seces- 
sixm were characterised t^ measures 
that cannot meet with tderation in the 
sober judgment of casuistry. ** Union 
is strength^' and the objeeta of the 
division are such as wiU never benefit 
the parties; for in a divided condition 
they are weakened, and incapable of 
sustaining the national character; and 
I am apt to imagine that, when the 
movement was in its infancy, had the 
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then Prendent met the avowale of the 
secessioniats with « determmed threat of 
ao appeal to armed force, in case of anj 
attempt at secession, with some prepa- 
latioos for sneh reastanoe, the machi- 
nations of some selfish projectors woald 
have heen baffled, and the project de- 
strojed. What are the results of the 
secession cause, as to the progress 
of commerce? Let us review the 
statements of customs* authorities, 
Charleston, S. 0. The returns, as pub- 
lished by them touching the trade of 
that port since the secession, show that 
the value of exports is 905,717 dollars, 
against 8,095,618 dollars for the same 
period last year. These are startling 
accountsfor secessionists to contemplate. 
But the rebellions measures now move 
with a halting pace; and the future 
measures of Mr. Lincoln, if judiciously 
executed, and with energy, may efi^ 
tually destroy the now smouldering 
embors of discord, and restore the 
seceding members of the national fa- 
mily.— S. F. T. 



A seeesrion is not desirable, because 
it involves (or implies) internal prostra- 
tion, commercial depression, and na- 
tional insecurity; besides which such 
events always place power and author 
rity in the hands of men who pander 
most to the passions or prejudices of 
the mere mob. — Alfrbd. 

The secession of any State from the 
Union is contrary to the law. A condi- 
tion of things in no way dourablel 
Moreover, as has been pithily observed, 
no man in the possession of his faculties 
would care to belong to, or be found in* 
a revolting State, it is the great object 
of a wise government to support author 
rity over the people, and to secure th« 
people from an abuse of power; for 
libcnty without obedience is confdsion, 
and obedience without liberty is the most 
abject slavery. Wisdom and courage 
conjoined to support the entirety of the 
Union is required, or America virtually 
acknowledges her bondage to slavery. 
— -F.B. 



LITERABT 

The Princess Boyal of Prussia has 
been elected an honorary member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

Sir Charles Fellows, Knt, who died 
8th November, 1860, has bequeathed 
Milton's watch to tbe British Museum. 

Upwards of £50,000 has been paid 
to curamatic authors and composers, 
during I860, by the conductors of 
theatres in Paris. 

Bichard Comwallis Nellie, Lord 
Braybrooke (bom 17th March, 1820, 
died filst February, 1861), translator 
of Horace, and editor of Pepys's Diary, 
was found dead in bed at Audley End, 
Essex. Hehadlongbeenin infirm health. 

It has been decided in the Court of 
Common Pleas by Mr. Justice Williams, 
in the case of Beade v. Conquest, that 
the production of a dramatic version of 
published novels is not an infringement 
of the Jaw of copyright 

Eyre Evans Crowe, author of ''The 
History of France," is the British Con- 
sul-General at Leipsic. 



NOTES. 

A ** History of tiie Wars of the 
Albigenses" is in the press ; its author 
is Charles Brown, the biographer of 
Southey. 

The ** Life of Dante,''an historical and 
critical biography, by Pietro Fratricelli, 
superintendent of the new vocabulary 
to be issued by the Delia Cruscan 
Academy, is nearly rtady, 

A monument to the memory of the 
Bossian poet — the Ariosto of St. Peters- 
burg — Alexander Pnschkin, is to be 
erected in tbe garden of the Lyceum. 

D. K. Monnfurd, professor of the Bo- 
manic languages at Bonn, had the 
Great Prize for 1861 awarded to him 
by the Institut National, Paris, on 7th 
Febroary, for a collection of the mas- 
ter-pieces of French literature between 
1800—1500, with historic, biographic, 
and philological notes. 

The GfeoTogical Society awarded the 
Wollast(m Gold Medal this year to 
Professor Dr. H. G. Brown, of Heidel- 
berg, author of ^ The Laws of the De^ 
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Tdopmmt of the Organic World," 
** Index PabBontologicos," &c 

*< The Spirit of the Hebrew PoetiT"— 
a reprodnetbo, we presume, of a teriea 
of lectores which went the roond of the 
inititations some ten Tears ago—is pro- 
mised hj Isaac Taylor. 

Bobert Browning's ^'SordeUo** is 
being rewritten. 

The Boyal Charters, letters, and 
doenments, in the National Record 
0£Sce of France, from the commence- 
ment of the Carlovineian period, aj>. 
750 to 1200, are in ike press. 

The Literary Oazette and the ^^»ee- 
tator have recently changed hands, and 
are to be improved. 

Byron's estate, Newstead Abbey, and 
its domain, has been sold for £160,000, 

A monument of Carrara marble is 
placed in the chapel where he preached 
for 54 years, "To the memory of the 
late Bey. John Angell James, of Bir- 
mingbam." 

Joseph Mery, a French poet and 
novelist, bom 1798, has been seriously 
Ul. Napoleon III. has awarded him a 
pension of 5,000 francs per annmn. 

Lithographic /do-Ainifet of the entire 
series of pre- 1 623 Shakspere dramas 
and poems are about to be published, 
with notes of differences in cations. 

A ** Biography of Francis Schubert," 
the composer, is in preparatioH. 

Anew ''Library of Puritan Divines" 
b projected by Mr. Nichol, of Edinburgh. 

Charles Shirley Brooks, editor of 
Once a Week, and one of the chief men 
of the Punch staff, has been lecturing 
in Glasgow on ** The House of Com- 
mons*' and: ** The Theatres." 

The last gift from Macaulay^s pen is 
now issued; .and the History, though 
fragmentary as such, has now the com- 
pleteness of an epic, of which William 
UL is the hero. Lady Trevelyan has 
wisely abstained from subjecting it to 
editorial care, such as that which the 
Mneid underwent. 

Miss M. C. Hume, daughter of the 
late Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., has pub- 
Ibhed two volumes of poet^ and a 
novel. She now about to appear before 



the world as a theologian in a volume 
on ** Obscure Texts of Scripture.'* 

The quaint cynicisms of the first con- 
ductor of the London Renew, Charles 
Mackay, in the ** Opinions of a Gouty 
Philosopher," are to be re-issiied in a 
volume. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt is now engaged 
in editing the correspondence of his 
father, the late Mr. Leigh Hunt. It 
will probably extend to two or three 
volumes, and will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

''The Tabblette Booke of Ladye 
Mary Keyes, owne sister to the mis- 
fortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie, in wiche 
wiUe be found a faithfuUe hbtorie of all 
the troubels that did com to them and 
their kinsfolks, writt in the yeare of cure 
Lorde, fifteene hundred and seventies 
seven,'* is announced by Messrs. Saun- 
ders. Otley, and Co. 

*« The Classified Bible," by the Bev. 
Dr. Eadie, of GUsgow, will be pub- 
hshed in fifteen monthly sixpenny parts, 
by Mr. Wesley. The entire contents of 
the Bible are analyzed, classified, and 
pUced under distinct heads, so that the 
actual words of Scripture renpecting 
each fact and truth may be seen a^ 
once, and read in consecutive order. 

The *' Essays and Beviews" continue 
to produce many replies. Among which 
are ** Bationalism and Deistie Infi- 
delity," three Letters to the Editor of 
the Record, by the Bev. A. M'Caul, 
D.D.; "" A Brief Beply to Certain Mis- 
representations of Dr. Williams, of 
Lampeter, riin 'Essays and Bevievrs,'" 
by Mr. Henry Craik; " The Seven Sad- 
ducees of Christendom ; their words and 
their meanings considered, in Letters to 
a Young Friend," by Phileleutherus, 
junior; ''Scriptural Interpretation: the 
Essay of Professor Jowett briefly con- 
sidered, in a Letter to the Bev. Pro- 
fessor Stanley," by the Bev. A. C. , 
Jenkins, M.A.; "The Who, When, 
and Where of Antichrist; an Essay 
on Private Judgment, Free Thinking, 
and Infidelity; an Antidote to * Essays 
and Beviews,'" by the Bev. J. S. 
Boucher. 
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" Si Tent proposit borne ingeniosnt Teritatisqae amana, nova «d •am aocottio 
fitt; flin fiUM) nlototiuiM eomm priorea taoto magU atabilientor/'—- 6kiZi?eo. 

Thouoht is restless and ehangeful — almost revolutionary. The 
flow of knowledgje, the widening intercourse of man wilii man, the 
increase of experience, the progress of inyention and discoveiy, thtf 
every-day alternations and luterations of the environments oi 
human Jufe, and the continually augmenting control which man 
wields over the agencies and processes of nature, delight the acti- 
vities, and heighten the pride of humanity. Hence the old becomes 
unsatisfying, and the .new is invested with fascination; the real 
loses its hold upon some minds, and, in others, the ideal is made the 
object of intense adoration. This intellectual unrest disturbs the 
mmd as to the future, and renders the present unsatisfactory. The 
forms of practical life, the ord|r and consistency of institutions, the 
fixed habits, and the settlea results of thought, are felt to be 
' irksome and restraining. They are looked upon as mere hard 
concretions of the past^ unvitalized by the living forces of the 

E resent. A strife and a dialectic ensue, and, sometimes, a remorse- 
)ss antagonism between the newly evoked thought of the hour and 
the old consensus and result of multiplied causes which constitute 
** things as they are," makes itself felt. Then it is issued, as the* 
supreme canon of the age, that ** thought is now higher than action^ 
unless action be inspired with the very breath of heaven" (E. and E.^ 
p. 49). To substitute the unanimity of knowledge for the una- 
nimity of ignorance, is proclaimed as the chief task of the time, and 
so the throes of renovation stir the world. 

In such a crisis, debate is made the arbiter of the future. The 
need, the right, and the duty of free thought upon all matters is 
claimed, exercised, and conceded ; and the issue, if left to logic and 
law, would seldom be doubtful ; for the one is the steward of truths 
and the other is 4he oootervatcHr of right. Controversy is the 
weapon by which all the great battles of thought, progress, and 
advancem^it, have been won. The British (hntraversiaUst has 
never yet been lacking in the chivalry which rules the tented field 
of debate. It homologates the maxim that " Doubt comes in at the 
window, ^en Inquiry is denied at the door" (E. and B., p. 373) ; 
and it is established upon the very principle that, '' if there must be 
debate, there ought to be fair play ; and of this, publicity is the 
best guarantee" (E. and IL, p. 283). By the very terms of its 
existence, it concurs in the saying of Mark Pattison, B.D., Bector of 
Lincoln CoUege, Oxford, that " there are thnes and circumstaxLce/ 

1861. Y 
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when religious ideas will be greatly benefited by being submitted 
to ^e rough and ready tests by which busy men try wluit comes in 
their way ; by being made to stand their trial, and be freel;^ can- 
Tassed, coram popuw* (E. and E., p. 297). l^either do we tiimk its 
eondnotors coma consistently dissent from the opinion expressed by 
fiemy Bristow Wilson, B.D., Vicar of Great Stan^hton, Hunts,' 
Ibat when " Signs of the times are beheld, foretelling chimge, it 
behoyes those who think they perceive them to indicate them to 
otfiers, not in any spirit of presumption or of haste, and, in no 
spirit of presumption, to suggest inquiries as to the best method of 
aojustiiii; old things to new conditions" (E. and E., ^. 148) ; always 
provided Uiat the following maxim of the same writer be held in 
memory, and be acted upon, viz,, *' No member of a communion or 
society is bound, either by public or private duty, to unsettle received 
opinions, where the^ may seem to be erroneous, unless he have a 
reasonable hope, as it appears to him, that he shall be able to sub- 
stitute somethmg better m their place." * The right of each indi- 
vidual to form, after due examination, any given opinion, is an 
admitted maxim of our tolerant age ; and, therefore, the stronger 
right of every one to retain his duly formed opinions, until some- 
thing better has been shown him, will scarcely Dear to be disputed. 
The first duty of the impugner of §bj opinion, faith, belief, prac- 
tice, &c., is to be himself able to ofier, si^gest, propose, and prove 
% better one, — and that, too, better, not in itself alone, but m its 
relation to the person to whom it is presented; for imless the 
proposed thought can establish some relationship and affinity 
between itself and the minds to which it is proposed, it must fail to 
be instructive, but it cannot fail to be destructive. Hence it is a 
recognised canon of logic that the onus probandi lies with the 
assailant of any thesis. He must not only disapprove and disprove, 
but also prove. Unless this be attended to, there is a breach of the 
legiiimatmg characteristic of controversy, — ^that it is a means of 
acquiring, or at least nearing, the truth. 

** Are there oot • . . . 
Two points in the adventarer of the diver, 
One — ^when « beggar he prepares to plnnge? 
One — ^when a prince he rises with the pearl?" 

Tlie volume entitled, " Essays and Beviews" was published about 
a year ago. The literary journals, in noticing their appearance, 
foretold excitement and debate. The earlier editions of these 
treatises were small, but as public curiosity has of late increased in 
its intensity, subsequent editions have been issued in larger num- 
bers, and with great rapidity. We have read the work carefully, 
critically ; all the more so, mdeed, because desired by some of our 
readers to supply them with our opinion on the questions raised in 
them. It is impossible for us, in this department of the British 

. ♦ " The Communion of Saints." Bampton Lecture, 1851. By H. B. Wilson, 
B.D~ Oxford. 
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Controversialist, to give expression lio any direct and do^atie de- 
cision upon disputable points of theology ; and yet we feel inclined to 
accede, as far as may be, to the re(|uest of those who have sought our 
aid. To do this, without a violation of the neutrality maintained on 
such points in this series of papers, we have endeavoured to find a 
point of view which will not necessitate an ex cathedrd advocacy of 
the theology of either of the three classes of Anglican Churchmen 
whose characteristics have been Punched into the following terms : 
"Attitudinarians," " Latitudinarians," and "Platitudinarians," nor 
even of that, we hope, far larger class whom, following the same 
mode of defiuition, we may call " Gratitudinarians." The course 
we intend to pursue will, we believe, be a safe and cautious, though 
a pretensionfess one. Our examination of these treatises will 
be logical, not theological. "Logic is the common judge and 
arbiter of all particular investigations. • It does not undertake to 
find evidence, but to determine whether it has been found. Logic 
neither observes, nor invents, nor discovers ; but judges." .... 
** Logic points out what relations must subsist between data, and 
whatever can be concluded from them ; between proof and every- 
thing which it can prove." * 

Logic is the test of truth, and the detestation of falsehood and 
sophistry. " We get certainty in all things," says Aristotle, " either 
by syllogism or by induction" (Prior Analytics, ii. 23). ' To 
detect error in either of these processes will, therefore, show that 
the deductions made from or through them do not yield certainty, 
and are not trustworthy. Logical coherence — a strictly self-con- 
sistent and irrefragable chain of unbroken and rightly-ordered 
reasoning— is the characteristic of all true thought. To judge of 
any new thesis, it seems to us right to test its claims by an appeal 
to logic, — the law of right and reason. And though we do not 
recognize in the " Essays 'and Reviews" any thesis that can strictly 
be called new, but rather the contrary, yet as the views therein 
expressed appear under a new aspect, we propose here and now to 
suDmit them to this preliminary assay, leaving the theologian, per, 
se, to deal with the tenets they advance in such a way " as seemeth 
good unto him." 

To do this thoroughly and honestly, we shall regard it as " under- 
stood that the authors are responsible for their respective articles 
only," as the prefatory advertisement claims, and shall proceed to 
a criticism of each, in the first place, by itself. The plan whi6h, in 
these circumstances, it appears wisest to adopt, is as follows : — 
First, — to give an abstract of each treatise, as nearly as possible in 
the very words of the author ; and, .secondly, to subjoin to the 
abstract thus given such renlarks as suggest themselves, limiting 
these remarks, in most cases, to the pointing out of errors in induc- 
tion or syllogism, and, where going beyond this, showing how the 
writers may /hut not how they are to be, answered. To this, there- 
fore, we shall now proceed. 

• J. S. Mill's "Logic," p. 9. 
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I. The first " Essjy" is entitled, " The Education of the World," 
and the author is '* Frederick Teznple, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Qae^i ; Head Master of Bngby School ; Chaplain to me 
Earl of Denbigh." There is a sin^ar fascination in this writer's 
si^le. The &D.e, pore Saxonism of its words and phrases is capti- 
rating ; ti^ rhythm of the thought is, at first sight, grand and 
sweeping and the philosophy of the essay is kindly, and high- 
toned; Its general teaching, apart from that which it prefaces, 
and to which it points, is not really objectionable, and may well 
hare been delivered firom an Oxford pulpit, as it is said, in essenee, 
to haFe been. In that University, we haye the testimony of a 
competent authority, Archbishop Whatelj, that a few years ago, 
"a very small pro])ortion, even of distmguished students, erer 
became ]^ofioients in logic;"* and much might pass there for 
eloquent reasoning, on being merely heard, which will not stand 
the test of a critim investigation, according to the cuions of logic. 
Perhaps Dr. Temple remenabered that a famous Oxonian had said 
that, " it is not by induction or by syllogism, but by analog, that 
reason arrives at tne princijgle of aU sound theology ; and it is by 
analogy that it is to be cultivated through all its provinees ;"t «&« 
so determined his course. However this may be, his ** Essay" is an 
elaborate analogy, bearing, we must add, great affinity to a con- 
ception of Comte's, between the personality and the sociality ci 
man, «. e, — between the progressive development of the individual 
and of the species. This, however, wUl be beUer understood if we 
present our r»eulers with as brief an abstract as possible of this able 
" Essay," compiled as impartially as we can : — 

Beginning with a denial of the central principle of the " Scienza Naova," that 
history consists df " a succession of cycles rigidly similar to one another, hoth in 
events and in the sequence of them;" "for ^very later cycle must be made 
different from every earlier by the mere fact of coming after it and embodying 
its results," Dr. Temple asserts that ** this power, by which the present ewex 
gathers into itsdf the results of the past, transforms the human race into a 
€olo88ai man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day of judgment;" and 
^ives this as " no figure, but only a compendious statement of a very compre* 
hensive fact." " We may, then, rightly speak of a childhood, a youth, and a 
manhood of the world." " The educatioQ of the world, like that of the child, 
begins with Law,** "When it was formed into the various masses out of 
which the nations of the earth have sprung, the world, as it were, went to school, 
and was broken up into classes;" "but the whole lesson of humanity was too 
much to be learned by all at once. Different parts of it fell to the task of 
different parts of the human race; and for a long time, though the education of 
the world flowed in parallel channels, it did not form a single stream." The 
law, the prophets, the captivity, and the constituted discipline of worship, were 
the teachers of the Jews, and the results were, "the idea of Monotheism,'' and "a 
chaster morality than was to be found elsewhere in the world." In " the fulness 
of tune," Borne — ''trained to it by centuries of difficult and tumultuous history,' 

• ** Elements of Logic/' Preface xiii. 

t Tatham's " Scale and Chart of Truth," vol, ii. p. 29. 
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" eontzibiittd her admtrable spirit of order and organization.'* To Greeee had 
beea ^ entrusted the caltiTati(m of the reasKm and the taite. Her gift to man- 
kind has been science and art." " To the Greeks we owe the logic whieh has 
ruled the minds of all thinkers since." "To the Greeks we owe all modem; 
literature." A " perpetual baffling of all earthlj progress taught Asia to seek 
her inspiration in rest" " The Hebrews may be said to haye disciplined the 
human conscience, Borne the human will, Greece the reason and taste, Asia the 
spiritual imagination." ^' The tutors and governors had done their work. It 
was time that the second teacher of the human race should begin his labour. 
The second teacher is Example." " The second stage, therefore, in the edu- 
cation of man, was the presence of our Lord upon earth," — ^** just when the 
world was fitted to feel the power of His presence." " Three companums were 
(nowi) appointed to giro their society to this creature whom God was educating 
—Greece, Rome, and the Early Churdi." ** The Early Chnroh .... 
has most influenced our religious life, as Greece and Borne hare most inflneneed 
our political and intellectual life." " The New Testi^ent is almost entirely 
occupied with two lives — the life of our Lord, and the Hfe of the Eariy Church." 
" The world was now grown old enough to be taught by seeing the lives of saints, 
better than by hearing the words of prophets." " Their saintliness was forced 
into publicity, and its radiance illumines the earth." Next, " the age of reflec- 
tion" begins. " The spirit, or conscience, comes to full strength." ** The office 
of the s|nrit is, in fact, to guide us into, not to give us truth." This truth is 
to make us free. ** Freedom is not the opposite of obedience, but of restraint;" 
"and he only who can control all appetites and passions in obedience to [God's] 
km , can reap the full harvest of the last and highest educatioo." And now a new 
lesson earns to the world in the Heformation — " the lesson of Toleration." This 
is " done by virtue of the principle of private judgment, whieh puts consdeace 
betweoi us and the Bible, making conscience the supreme intei^ireter whom it 
may be a duty to enlighten, but whom it can never be a duty to disobey." This 
attained, " we are now men governed by principles, if governed at alL" 

Our readers will at once p^rceire that this graphic analogy 
tn&fgresses the law qfliJcen^s, which rales despotKalij orer every 
analogical argument. " There are two requisite, in order to erery 
analoffii^ argument : — i. That the two or several particulars eon- 
^ oemed in the argument should be known to agree in some one 
point ; for otherwise they could not be referable to any one class, 
and there would, oonseqiiently, be no basis to the sabseqne&t 
infereace drawn in the concluskm. iL That the oondusion mnst be 
modified by a reference to the circumstances of the particular to 
which we argue."* 

like Edmund Burke, '' I am not of the mind of those specuktora 
who teem assured that all states have the same period of infancy^ 
manhood, and decrepitude aa individuals. PartQlels of tiiis sort 
rtiher fiimish similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than supply 
imalogies from whence to reason "\ If this be the case in general, 
how much more so is it palpably fallacious when the analogy is not 
strictly held to hj the reasoner. Br. Temnle changes t^e appttkation 
of the analogy m>m the world to nationalities, p. 14, to races, p. 19, 

• Dr. Benn I3iick809 Hampden's "Essay on the Philosophical Evidences «f' 
Ohristiamty," p. 60. 
t Burke's " Letters on a Regicide Peaoe," B. 4. 
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and to the cburch, p. 40, and lie confdses himself by passing from 
the idea of mankind under training to schoolboys bem^ educated 
by active teaching and personal collision. This wavering incon- 
sistency nullifies his conclusion, and makes it apparent that the laws 
of right reason have not been obeyed ; for " everything that is true 
must agree with itself in every way ; with truth, all that is true is 
in harmony; but with falsehood the truth is soon at variance" 

i Aristotle's "Nicomachean Ethics," i. 8). The individuality of 
lumanity cannot be maintained; neither is it logically lawful 
to shift the analogy, and hence the conclusion founded on these 
fallacies is itself ffdlacious. 

So much in refutation of the general principle of the first Essay 
logic supplies ; but there are certain specific statements to which 
idso it seems advisable to direct attention, as involving illogical 
statements, e ^., speaking of the growth of the faculties of children, 
Dr. Temple says, ** That development is entirely under the control 
of the influences exerted by the society in which the child may- 
chance to live." (E. and K., p. 3.) It will be seen that in this 
sentence the author ignores, at least, first, the nature of the child, 
and, second, the , operation of God's Spirit. Again, in mentioning 
the idolatrous worship of Greece, Bome, Egypt, and the East, 
he affirms that they ** were the means of educating these people 
to similar purposes in the econonay of Providence to that for which 
the Hebrews were destined" (E. and R., p. 15). Whence it 
foUows that they are similarly divine in their purpose, their 
aim, their effects, and their history! In another place ne assures 
us that " the office of the spirit is in fact to ^uide us into 
truth, not to give truth" (E. and E-., p. 31) ; but it is the ordinary 
belief of theologians that he does both. In saying that " the second 
teacher [of mankind] is example " (p. 20) ; that " the one Example 
of all Examples came in * the fulness of time' " (p. 24) ; and that 
"our Lord was tiie Example of mankind," it may be noticed that 
the author violates the first law of definition, viz., that it must con- 
tain the essential attributes, and be precisely adequate to, i.e., be 
inclusive of the whole meaning of the thing defined ; this is clear, 
firom the fact, that another definition has oeen given, which has 
received the assent of all churches, — ** A Saviour who is Christ the 
Lord." The use of *" if" with the force of " though" in the follow- 
ing passage is decidedly sophistical. *' J^ geology proves to us 
that we must not interpret the first chapters of Genesis literally ; if 
historical investigations shall show us that inspiration, however' 
it may protect the doctrine, yet was not 'empowered to protect the 
narrative of the inspired writers from occasional inaccuracy ; if 
careful criticism shall prove that there have been occasionally inter- 
polations and forgeries in that Book, as in many others ; the results 
should still be welcome" (p. 47). " That the immediate work of our 
day is the study of the Bible" (p. 48), will be readily granted ; but 
it cannot be advantageous to study it by the light of false ana- 
logies and wrong logic. It can only be rightly used when it is 
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made subservient to tbe excitement within ns of "the heayenlj 
power of a life of holiness" (p. 49). Br. Temple's Essay miglil; 
have been read by itself with little apprehension of eyil ; for lis 
rationalism is of a mild and courtly type, but as the preface to the 
pages which succeed it, it deserves searching inrestigation. We 
nave only been able to select a few items from among those which, 
seem to us inaccordant with the consistency of true thought ; many- 
others might have been instanced. While we admire the style and 
freshness of. the Essay, we confess, we cannot consent to its phi- 
losophy, nor concur in its theology. 
II. llie second paper professes to be a review of "Bunsen*8 




more 
J own 

words, ** If it be one great test of a theol<r^*tliat it shall bear to be 
prayed, our author has hardly satisfied it ' (p. 91). The introdue- 
tory observations of Eowland Wflliams, D.D., are very (eren too) 
humbly apologetic — ^in this neglecting a maxim known to his coad- 
jutor, Professor Jowett, " The tone of apology is always a tone of 
weakness, and does injury to a good cause" (£. and B., p. 351). 

We shall present an abstract of this Eeview in the same way 
as before, only that in this one we must italicize some words tlui 
seem to us unsuitable, i.e., sophistically— at least, disingenuously 
used. 

" We cannot/' he says, '* encourage a remorseless criticism of Gentile histofies, 
and escape its contagion when we approach Hebrew annals; nor acknowledges 
Providence in Jewry without owning that it may have comprehended sanctities 
elsewhere." Svch criticism does not lead to ** removing ike footsteps of the 
Eternal from Palestine, bat (to) tracing them on other shores." And he states 
that, **if we are to retain the old Anglican foondations of research andyZilr 
statement, we must revise some of the decisions provisionally given upon im- 
perfect evidence; or, if we shrink from doing so, we most abdicate onr anctent 
claim to baild npon tmth." *' Bnnsen's enduring gloiy is neither to have pal- 
tered with his conscience nor shrank from the difficulties of the problem; but to 
have brought a vast erudition, in the light of a Christian conscience, to nnrdU ' 
tangled records, tracing frankly the Spirit of Ood elsewhere, but honouiiiig 
chiefly the U'adiiumt of His Hebrew sanctuary/' The full vindkatioB of tlw 
anity of man, and the due explanation of ethic, ethnic, and lingual diversities^ 
" require a cradle of larger dimensions than Archbishop Ussher's chronology^ 
(4,000 years). We are spoken to about ** the half ideal half traditional notices 
of the beginnings of our race, compiled in Genesis,'* and " he relegates the long 
lives of the first patriarchs to the domain of legend or symbolic cycle." As a 
part of his eiplanation of thelEzodus, he says, '* as the pestilence of the Book of 
Kings becomes in Chronicles the more visible angel, so the avenger who slew 
the firstborn may have been the Bedouin host, akin nearly to Jethro, and more 
remotely to Israel." ** In the passage of the Red Sea, the description may he 
interpreted with the latitude of poetry;" and he hints that in the Pentatvoch 
''traces of editorship, if not of composition, between ths ages of Solomoaaiid 
Hezekiab, are numfest to whoever will recognize them." That there was 
a Bible before onr Bible is " indicated in tbe book (God in History) before vs 
rather than proved as it might he," Agamst the ^ predictiTO dement" in pro- 
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phflcj hf pronounces boldlj, and eviseeratas Isaith, Zecharuili, and David, of anj 
Mmiinic preTisioB. Of Damel, ** tiiose portions of the book supposed to b» 
fpeeiallf jvedidive are a histor^ of past eoenrreBoW; and evw of Bnnsea'a 
Tiews of propheey '*£aresigfat bj visien,'' he afficns that ''he aeens to atan 
more than pressBtnent or sagaoitj; and this ciement im his sjstem reqniraa 
pneC" Of insfiratien he expresses an niter so^oism. *^ The saered writei» 
^ukmnphdfe themseltres men ef like passions with oorselyes, and we are pro- 
vised iUnnination irom the Spirit which dwelt in them.*' Jostifieation is inter- 
preted to signify '* peace of mind or sense of divine approval ;" and resurrection ia 
*' a spiritnal quickening.'' ^ The hateful fires of the Vale of Hinnom (Gehenna) ^ 
are '* images of distracted remorse," and heaven is ** but the realization of the 
Dii^e wiU in our thoughta and /tV«f ." The Scriptures are described as consisting 
of ** narratives inherentlj incredible, or preoepto evidentlj wrong." ^ Heeee we 
aie obKged to assmne in ourselves a vertfying lacultj, net nnlike the discrttion 
whidi a Biathematician wonM use in weighing a treatise on geometry." The 
gospel of Jehn he belieives to be post-apoetolioal, several pestions of the oanon 
of Seiiptire ase relioqushed; and, after a few harsh xenarks en creeds, Utargies^ 
litoniss, patriatie theology ai»d medets ertbodexy, he exclaimsr* 
''For faith fimaiateebeod severed, thank I GouT 

Wwe we iot assured hy actual pnblioation of l^e fiusiin the table 
of contents of tliis wofk, we would hare scnae diffiecdtj in belieying 
that it was written by " a minister of the Gospel of the Lord Jesns 
Chzist." Its wbole tone, fo/na of statement, and aigaments, as well 
as errideiit leaning, is, to all appearance, less rationu tkan sceptioaL 
There is little or no balancing of opinions, none of proofs. The 
author i^aees more £uih in Kmseii than the Bible,* and reeeiyes 
with eordial ear the teadiings of the German sage, while deaf as an 
adder to the tidings of the Hebrew saints. Straneelj enou^, too, 
his selections from " Bunsen's BiWical Eesearehes^ refer excusirel^ 
to the points of singolarit j, and not to those of similarity, between his 
results and the Anglican creed. He gives, as ** worthy of all accep- 
tatunn*** the opinions of Bunsen, and yet rejects the belief of cen- 
turies without nesitancT or regret ; and, while he speaks in the most 
derogatory manner of Uiese belie& as fictions, errors, mistakes, 
miaeoiieepiuHia, interpolations^ &e., he scarcely hinta a doubt about 
Bunaea's opinions, although the Eeviewer's remarks "combine 
sugjgMiimu whieh the author (Bunsen) has scattered stvangdk apairt, 
aad scMnetimes repeated ioith^wt perfsd eoneUtmey" So that the 
very argument imich is employed to show the erroneousness of 
Scnnture, viz., an alleged kieonsistency between part and part, is 
no ODJection against the mere suggestions of Btmsen. Sudi argu- 
mentation bein^; illogical cannot support the daring inferences buiit 
upon it of the ideal nature of Christ s incarnation (p. 89) ; the ficti- 
tiousnesa of justification (p. 80) ; the impossibility of ]^rophecy (pp. 
67 — 17) ; and many other cumbtfol and unproven assertions made by 
the wnfeer under the goise of an interpreter of Bunsen's Christian 
faith, whaeh make tiM J^ble worse than "Homer turned into prose/' 

* "AH, who attempt to reason from things less credible than the concloaion 
jnanifestly do not xeason rightly," Aristotle's Topics, vni. 6. 
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hr lereBiiig liiem as low is mond wofiL tm ^ Tke Arabian Kights' 
luiiartaiiiBieiit." 

The evidential power of 1^ predietive element in prophe^, 
wliidi ^s- aoihor denies, raises a qnesticoi of great importance. 
The truth of prophecy, however, oej^ends ultmiately upon the 
possibility of miracles — ^for pro^^ecy is an intellectual and age- 
oontinnea miracle. We can cmly say, meantime, that the logic of . 
prophecy runs somewhat thus : — If God is aU-knowing, Mfcd reveals 
His will to man, prophecy is possible; if a moral purp^ose would be 
subserved by sucn predictions, they are prohahle. Scripture asserts 
they are actual. The prophecies are tiierein ; the fulfilment, in 
history. The divineness of a foreknowledge of ^ture events is 
inferred from the facts of human i^oranee. The longer the lapse 
of ages between the pro|rheey and its fulfilment, the less the eh«mce 
of eoUusion. The Sible is a du^ of Messianic prophecies — " they 
are ther whidi testify of me" (Jdm v. 39)---stretching from ihe 
fall to the judgment-cuiy ; and it must be 4Mne, if prophetic ; and 
if unprophetic, history must lie, or reason mislead. 

To fill a whole paper with the mere adversaria of scriptural 
teadiing here and there expressed by Bunsen, to Hnk them into 
a fff st^a, as if they possessed a true imity and ground, and to 
present them to the public as if irrefragably proven^ and peremp- 
t(»nly demanding admission without the exhibition of pr(K>is, but 
with the assurance it " would require firom most Englishmen years of 
study " to eslamate them aright, is not onW disingenaie^us, but unjus- 
tifiable. The bdrden of pro^ Hes upon the disputant of any estab- 
lished (^luiion. (Bee Whately 's Rhetoric, p. i. ck. 3, § 2.) 'Aas first 
duty of an innovator -die !BLev. Dr. Bowland Williams has ignored. 
It would not be at all impossible to prove, from the fbrty-three 
pages he eontributes to these '' Essays' and Beviews," tiiat he has 
HtSe cause to sneer at " those whose theolosy consists of invidious 
terms;" for he himself is an adept at meir use. The care&l 
reader of our analysis of this Beview will see from the italiei«ed 
words how selectly these words have been chosen, and how care- 
Ailly th^ are |^aced, so as to allow of ui ambiguous meaniag. In 
any writing wnere such artifioes are oonioaaly en^pkyed, t^ cer- 
tamty of sophistry being at work is, witiieut uy lack of charity, a 
warcaotaUe inference. We doubt if English li te r atur e possesses a 
rieher and riper pteee <^ Jesvdtioal writmg than the Essay of ^e 
Yioar of Broad CWke, Wilts. 

ni. The ^rd Essay, " On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianitv, by the late Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry in 
the ifniversil^ of Oxford, is a singular illustration of Sir WiBiam 
Hamilton's views regarding the logic of Mathematicians (see " Dis- 
cussions on Philos<^j,'* p. 276, £c.)> that the self-elaborated c^- 
taint&es, the self-ongmated legislative inviolability of geomelzio 
studies, and tiie hamaieraft dexterity aeqiuirahle in the use of ike 
algefaraie ealealim, aare advene to the odtore and pcoduetioa of 
enMi tiwnkfs in sub^eeti adnutting ^ de§r§ef of cori^iide and 
inoertitiide. InilMircwnpeeiiliarpioviiiee^tlieyeamKiteiTinlALe 
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form of their svllogisiiis/' but " the minds which manifest a par- 
tiality for this class of abstract representations possess the feeblest 
judgment in reference to other matters." This Essay is singularly 
trite, repetitiye, confused, and illogical. The fallacy, ignoratia 
eUnchi, is exceedingly firequent, and in places so palpable as to mske 
it matter of surprise that they could be used in an honest endeavour 
to reason truthrally on an all-important topic. Of this Essay, abo, 
we subjoin an absferact. 

Beginning with a few obserrations on the changing conditions of dis- 
cussions on ** the oTidences of reTelation,** and on the mode in which they are 
sought to be condacted, Professor Powell rightly maintains that *^ any appeal 
to argument most imply perfect freedom of conviction. It is a palpable absurdity 
to put recuons before a man and yet wish to compel him to adopt them," &c. 
—but in so doing he forgets the French proTerb, ^ Qui s'excose, s^accuse." 

The ** eWdences " refer either to *^ exUmal fad" of which " reason and intel- 
lect can alone be the judges, or to matters of ** a more internal, moral, and spi- 
ritual kind," regarding which " other and higher grounds of judgment and con- 
viction must be appealed to." This distinction, he says, is often overlooked, and 
many writers *' betray an inconsbtency between their professed purpose and their 
mode of carrying it out; " and he finds " serious fault with the manner in which 
such inquiries have been conducted, as tending to treat the question as one of 
right or vfrong^ rather than one of trvth or error" He then says his object 
is "to state, analyse, and estimate" the "various opinions and arguments 
adduced,** regarding **the Evidences,** not in a controversial but in a "purely 
contemplative and theoretical " manner. 

" The idea of a positive external Divine revelation of some kind has formed 
the basis of all hitherto received systems of Christian belitf." " The appeal 
was mainly to the miracles of the gospels.*' " The main thing to be inquired into 
and established was the historical evidence of these events, and the genuineness 
of the records of them.** But this is not enough — against miracles this argu- 
ment arises; " that from the nature of our antec^ent convictions, the probability 
of tome kind of mistake or deception aomewheret though we know not where^ is 
greater than the probability of the event really happening in the way^ and from 
the cauHt assigned.'* These antecedent considerations outweigh all attestation. 
" The entire range of the inductive philosophy is at once based upon, and in every 
instance tends to confirm, by immense accumulation of evidence, the grand truth 
of the universal ordw and constancy of natural causes as a primary law of belief; 
80 strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of every truly inductive inquirer 
that he cannot even conceive of the possibility of its failure.'* A miracle " is 
asserted to mean something at variance with nature and law." Tlds is declared 
to be inconceivable; and therefore unbelievable, at least. — "Such would be the 
grounds on which our convictions would be regulated as to marvellous events at 
tilie present day — such the rules which we should apply to the like cases nar- 
rated in ordinary history.** If we exempt the Bible from this law, " its stribtly 
historical character is forfeited, or, at least, tampered with.'* " From the general 
maxim, that all history is open to criticism as to its grounds of evidence, no 
professed history can be exempt.** That " with God nothing is impossible " is 
the very declaration of Scripture; yet on this the whole belief of miracles is 
built; and thus, with the many, that belief is wholly the reiuU, not the anteoe' 
dentf of faith.** " The evidential force of miracles is wholly relative to the appre- 
hensions of the parties addressed." " It is to the entire difference in the ideas, 
prepossessions, modes, and grounds of belief in those times that we may trace 
the reason why miraclei^ which would be incredible now were not so in the age, 
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*nd under the circametancee, tn which they are stated to have oocurred ." ** The 
main ground of the admiseibUity of external manifestations is the worthiness of 
their object — the doctrine." '* In the estimation of external evidence everything 
depends on our preliminary moral convictions." But " what is not a subject 
f6r a problem may hold its place in a creed ;" yet " the more knowledge advances, 
the more it has been and will be acknowledged, that Christianity, as a real 
religion, must be viewed apart from connexion with physical things." " A direct 
discrepancy between what had been taken for revealed tmth and certain undo- 
deniable monuments to the contrary " is asserted between *' the letter of Scrip- 
ture " and the discoveries of astronomy and geology*. ^ More recently the anti- 
quity of the human race, and the development of species, and the rejection of 
the idea of ' creation ' have caused new advances in the same direction." "Alleged 
vidations of the laws of matter, or interruptions of the course of pkyneal causes,*' 
are declared to be improbable, incredible, and impossible, because of their being 
" cU variance with cUl physical analogy ;" ** the real and paramount dominion o£ 
the rule of law and order, of univenal subordination of physical causes as the 
sole principle and criterion of proof and evidence in the region of physical ai^d 
sensible truth," and nowhere more emphatically than in the history of marvets.** 
" Creation is only another name for our ignorance of the mode of production;** 
" the grand principle of the self-evolving powers of Nature." " A revelation is 
most credible when it appeals least to violations cf natural causes." " Testimony 
is, after all, but a secondhand assurance;" it ** can avail nothing against reason.** 
" In Nature, and from Nature, by science, and by reason, we neither have, nor 
can possibly have, any evidence of a Deity working mirades; for that we must 
go out of Nature, and beyond science." And our faith ** must rest, * not in the 
wisdom of man, but in the power of God * " (I Cor. iL 5). 

Were we inclined to be hypercritical on tliis " Essay," we might 
hold that the concluding quotation is a thorough counter-argument 
to the whole of the preceding reflections. Science is " the wisdom 
<rf man," and a miracle is an operation of " the power of God;" 
but we have no wish to catch at a verdict in this way. We woulJ 
rather subject the essay in a more philosophical course of criti- 
cism. " Facts are God s words," is the oft-repeated maxim of all 
realists. Granted. Then, like all words>.they require interpre- 
tation. Science is that interpretation. Science is as yet a young, 
proud stripling, jawing, but not full grown ; and it is xmable to 
assert that what is inconceiyable by it now, may not be common 
sense and noon-day clearness hereafter, or in heaven. 

Miracles, if properly attested, are facts ; as such, they, too, are God's 
words, and demand interpretation. Induction can prove, and science 
can know, the natural; and because the natural is known, an]^thing 
that is supemviUanl becomes a certainty. The miracles of Scripture 
are distinguished by their being — 1st. Immediate. 2nd. Palpable to 
common sight. 3rd. Performed without apparatus or preparation 
of time, ^lace, persons, circumstance, or moae. 4th. Different only 
in causation from ordinary events. 5th. Moral in purpose. 6th. In 
many cases suggestive or expressive of moral truth. 7th. In 
opposition to personid and national prepossessions. 8th. The 
results of a final cause of hi^h import. 

As means ofconmcHon, miracles — 1st, roused attention ; 2nd, bore 
witness of a Divine agency at work ; Srd, substantiated the mission 
of Gt>d's ordained teachers ; 4th, from the credit they Necessitated, 
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lead to the belief <^ tke troilii tliej weie meant to tead^ imply, or 
oonfirm* 

To diflbelieye miracles, is to necessitate the beHef of miraeles. 
Hie belief of men in Christisni^ must either have been caused or 
pretended. If csosed, miracles nave been ^ cansative afi^nts ; if 
pretended, then a false and fraudulent scheme has been founded to 

Sroduce Iruthfulness of life and thought; imposture, folly, and 
elusion have been emploved to sprei^ a law of truth, and the 
arguments of truth have been expended in erecting the fuths of 
men on falsehood. Again, if the universe, in its entiret]^, is a 
cconplex congeries and comaums of oonneoted effects, a sufficient as 
well as an dfioient caose f<»r tiie existence, history, and manifes- 
taticms of Christianitv, must be infeired. It m«st have seemed, if 
not been credible. If ihe former, the facts of Christianity have 
grown out of no fact ; if the latter, miracles must have made it so, 
for these were the criteria of its credibility. The facts of Christ- 
ianily must have been caused ; and if the cause is to be judged by 
its effects, what cause less than miraculous could have sumced? In 
the multipled outgoings of causation which science reveals, can it 
point to any one (or more) to which the intaroduction of Christianity 
must be owing P Or is its lustcNry ex^^eaUe without going " out 
of nature, and beyoad seieBee " P ijid bein^ itself exist^it in nature, 
and within its laws, must the miracles of its introduction be adjud^a^ 
to have been ** at variance with nature and law "P Sither Christ- 
ianity has been interposed, intercalated, txA superadded to nature 
and its laws, or it murt have resulted from them. If the former, 
mirades are true ; if the latter, it is « mirade. 

The definition of a miracle contained in this Sssay is sophistio. 
A mirade is not— in the ordinary belief of Chrirtiaas— " aomething 
at variance with nature wui law ;" but something whidi tramseemdf 
and surpatsei nature, and is the product or result of a higher law 
than that which rules in mero nature. Law, in so fiur as science is 
oono^med, is that series of ordinances which the Supreme Intdlect 
has detennined, and l^ whidk all things sabjeet to it atDO ruled. 
Setenoe is the inten>retation of these laws from their results^ 
Miracle is an act of the 8ueprraiie Will, and is not, therefore, either 
Tteetisariljf eontradictory dT tiie determinaticms of tiie Intellect j>er 
«e, subversive of them, or mterruptive of them. The will of the 
Law^ver may interpose, iixtercalate, or add, provided a higher 
purpose iium that swerved or observed Ijj sdenoe rendered the 
operation <^ a higher and subtler law requisite. A mirade, ilieze- 
fore, is not in reaiity contra^ to or contradictory of law and natsiQ, 
b«t it is the effect of tcansnisioii through or into nature of a law 
not usually operating in that fyna for the suh|«igatij^; of Natnie. 

I^or does tae lo|^e of mirade appear to us to be so accoratei^ 
attended to as is ngfai. Sdenoe teaches oertain truths inducstiveb' 
learned from Nature. It ezpkas, so £ir as it goes, the material m 
Nature. Thme are tmtba, however, which amnofAf transcend 
^ grasp of sdeniw Pfilii^ifi law and doctrine, Tomweavew^ 
Nature a teatimeoy in favoor of auk lam and dootvinM, some 
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means would be necessary, which would transcend the ordinary in- 
tent of Nature. Nor, if the intellect and will of God are granted to 
be omnipotent, omniscient, and infinite, oonld they have been want- 
ing — ^if such a purpose existed. That a need existed for a revela- 
tion is attested by history. That a revelation — real or imputed — 
has been given, is also borne witness to by history, by existent facts, 
and present faiths. That it was heralded and accompanied by 
ndraele is asserted, and has been aooepted as proven, by the men 
of the early aj^ of its advent ; and that miracle is the only effective 
, testimony which num can receive in evidence of a revelation appears 
to be conceded, because every religion chums for itself a miraculous 
intaroduction. The purpose to be transfused tfarouffh or into Nature 
justifies the beHief and i^;xtamates to the leasoa uie superaddition 
of miracle. The purpose once effected, the need for mirade ceases, 
and Nature x^verts to its ordinary laws of caiisati<m and seqnettee, 
which need not, however— ea? kmaHesi — be regarded as really 
intecfiered with. The sweep and efflux of ordinary causation might 
proceed thon^ the "Dtitj, aM tiie great pvime cause put forth ike 
Miergy of his will, and saperimpoaed Um laws upon the tmiverse— 
laws which we must suppose w<Nild be in substantial harmony inth 
tiie determinations of his inieileot — ^if God is One. The introduction 
of a moral law into the world is not a oomlitiient portion of ihe 
or^nary scienoo'observed operatiaas of Nature, and hence for an 
explanation of it we do ''go out of nature and beyond science," 
even into the Divine mind, which has revealed its^ and its purposes 
tons ''out of nature and b^ond science " in Ms word, and has given 
this ariterion oi judgment. "If I do not the w>rks of my Father, 
believe me not." — Jdm x. 37. 

Little or no argument would be requisite to profve miraculous 
agency, oonld men escape the ineidmee of the law of obligation 
imder which Ghristianiiy lays them — if their admission did not in 
e£fi»et impose a moral law, definite doty, denote a destiny, and 
coimsel a change of oooduot. BeHgion is not mer^ a speculative, 
but a practical thing-*a h£e. Beerase speculation regulates prao- 
tioe, it is requisite to bring it under m restraints of lo|pc, and 
to test its results by its laws. This we haf« striven to' do in our 
brief and cursory criticism of the foreeoxng tiuee treatises. We 
must now adjoom tiie consideration of tiie remaining four till a 
future time. 

The Eev. Baden Powell, author of this third tractate, has sinee it 
was published been called hence. In tiiat other world, wherein tiie 
deistmy of humanity is to be closed, he may not have seen aun^t 
tiiat was " at variance with Nature xod law," but he must certainly 
have beheld and felt something traasoending all his former concep- 
tions, and been led to believe that science alone does not folly 
interpret all the mighty mystery c£ human life. 

NoTS.— Tbe lett«n 'E. sod B.,* oeoimiiig in tlM bodj of this paper, reltr to 
^ Essajs sad timimm,** 6ik editioii, ftwn w&ieh sU tiie qpuMiom are made. 
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AEE THE PBINCIPLES OF THE PBE-EAPHAEUTE 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS CORKECTP 

▲FFIBMATIYB ABTICLB. — III. 

Thb qiiefltion now before us is not, What are the teachings of 
Buskin P or what the pecnliarities of Millais P but, Do the principles 
laid down as the basis of this special school of art commend them- 
selves to a sound judgment P or, are the]^ in themftelves correct? 
We hope to be able to prove that an affirmative replj should be given 
to born these interrogatories. Unlike literature, art has no vantage 
ground. Every artist must toil on in obscurity, unaided and un- 
known. Success, if it comes, must be tiie result of his own force 
and individuality. The works of other men do not lighten his 
task, or render it possible for him to relax one iota of persistent 
application. To the artist, above all others, it is true, "That as a 
man soweth, that also shall he reap.*' As the -poet must — if he 
would infuse into his verse the spirit of beauty, and make men feel 
herloveliness^^wooheras a lover, and watch her subtlest workings, 
so the artist must hold silent converse and loving communion with 
nature herself; and this is the central idea that runs through Pre- 
Baphaelitism, makmg it, as a principle of art, correct, and as a school 
of painting, deserving of our warmest support. 

In the realm of art it seeks to accomplish what photography is 
doing in the domain of nature, to transcribe with hteral exactness 
the varied beauty of nature, but with the added charms and grace 
of colour and contrast. It has thus made its appeal from the hoary 
oonventionalism ^f art, to the simplicity and beauty of nature, and 
with the fervour of inspiration has assailed error, superstition, and 

frejudice in their stroMholds. The disciples of Pre-Baphaelitism 
eheve that no man wiU ever become a great painter simply from 
having an acquaintance with the rules of i^, and that no amount of 
mere manipulative ability ever did, or ever will produce a great 
picture. They believe, moreover, that even a faithful delineation 
of forms will not suffice to express the exceeding beauty of nature ; 
but while proclaiming the need of law and rules, while demanding 
intensest application and severest accuracy, while maintaining that 
the tmlv great and nobly idecd of art must rise out of the real, 
they go bevond all this, and would give to the skeleton of material 
fact the elastic muscle, the trembling nerve, the vital blood, the 
mantling bloom of artistic creation. The Pre-Baphaelite painter hoi 
converse with nature, and becomes re-invigorated; he then turns 
to art, not blindly to worship, but lovingly to examine, to admire, tO 
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leani ; and though between it and his own standard of perfection 
there ma^ be Alpine heights of difficulty, still the excelsior of ear- 
nest persistency has led many of^ his compeers far up the height, 
and will yet place them upon Fame's glorious summit. In the 
works of God in nature, everything receives the same exquisite 
finish, and is pervaded by its own order of beauty ; and the works 
of man, in the proportion that they are made to run in the same 
direction, must acquire in that proportion a degree of the like 
beauty. A man may paint a sxmset as though his pencil had 
been dipped in the golden hues of the evening ; but did ever any 
painter trul^ paint a sunset 1 A man may seek to represent the 
world's regenerator and man's Bedeemer — ^the Light of the World 
— ^but will any man ever accomplish this P Nay, verily ; but when 
the real and the ideal are fully apprehended, as they are in the 
case to which we now allude, their union is little short oi perfection'. 
A picture may be an artistic delusion (!), a thing to please tiie 
senses, a very deception ; but a man's imagination must be overhwr* 
dened if it can stand before some of the recent trophies of pre- 
Eaphaelitism, and desire to find in them a sort of specification of 
various kinds of strata, or an anatomical catalogue of limbs and 
muscles. The effect of such tedious and thankless processes woidd 
be the production of nonsense-pictures. So says and reasons J. 
Johnson, in his negative article of this debate, and he affirms that 
pre-E>aphaelites would banish all our best poets, and strip our art 
. galleries of their chief glory. Yet, strange to say, two of the 
nnest pictures of two distinct painters of this school are chiefly 
works of the imagination, and Millais's Ophelia, and Hunt's Light 
of the World, will bear comparison, for beauty of conception, for 
consummate finish, and perfect mastery of detaOs, with the produc- 
tions of any artist in any age. 

Other reasons might be adduced in favour of Pre-EaphaeUtism, 
such as the marked improvement it has caused in art generally, and 
the degree to which it has educed the taste of the people for that 
which is natural, &c. ; but this we leave to some abler person, 
firmly beli^ng in the truth of the position we have taken, and in 
the correctness of the principles of the school of art, called Pre- 
Eaphaelitism,; and, therefore, we solicit the verdict of the readers 
of this debate for our side of the quesijion. Alfbed. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — ^JII, 

In dealing with this subject it is necessary, in the first place, to 
inquire. What the art of painting really is P We consider that it 
may be justly looked upon as the artist's medium of communicating 
to mankind the great thoughts of his mind, and the impressions of 
his heart, which seek expression in the combinations of beauty, 
traced by his pencil on the canvass ; as well as being also his 
medium of bringing before our notice the varied glories of nature's 
works. True, it is nature that furnishes the artist with his ideas, 
and from it he draws his inspiration. Her beauties have ever 
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ittMotioiit for liki, iv4ietiier h» viewB ikem in tlM kadsospe^ in ati 
endless yanety of hill and dale ; of ^^H^ ste^, besprinkled wiiii 
the spn^J of the cataract^ as it springs mm rode to rode ; in the 
▼ecdant plain, with its flocks and hmb ; in the lake, i^oee smu 
itKoe, nnrmpled, save bj the sluggish motion of some a^piatio bifid, 
mirrors the asore eipanse abore witii its ever dianging panorama 
of ek>ndfl ; in the forest, nnder ihe shade of whose stately oaks, or 
sombre pines, illumined bj the mid-day siu, or stretehing their 
gaunt sbadows in the moon's ffhostly light, the beast of prey lows ; 
or whetiier he riews them in the featores and form of mnn, as they 
exhibit the power of mind or bod^, the play of musdes, iiidifmtiwg 
strength, or layinjB^ bare the workings ofpassicm. 

The sucoessnil unitation of these Taried appeasaaces is no mean 
attainment, altbongh it is need^ to correct what to ns i^^pears 
faulty or inoomplete* But further, man haying been by the aHwise 
Grod endowed with a mind, he is ndsed to a nigher position til^fA 
anything in nature, ftninrmtA or inamimaie. Among the funetions 
of diat mind is imagination, which has thus been s|x>ken of by Dr. 
Krown: — '*We not merdy perceiye objects, and etmcdye, or 
remember tiiem just as ihey were, but we haye the power of oom- 
bining them in various new assemblages, of finrmiD^ at our will, 
with a Bort of delegated omnipotence, not a single umverse merely, 
but a new and varied universe with every succession of our 
tiioughts. Ap][dY this to the painter, and it opois to him a path lead- 
ing far beyond all that is about him,'^ving him conceptions of dbjects 
more prions in form and edourmg, more graceful in arrange- 
ment, and more (^aste tiian ao^t he has ever oeeome conscious of 
through the sense of sight. It depends, then, onlf on the ddlful 
execution of the artist to secure tne desired nlearing e£feot. His 
desi^s may be of forms and proportions wnidi have never, in 
reality, existed ; but from the ver^ constitution of his nature he 
must luive recourse to something visionary to illustrate his mean- 
ing. The Plains of Heaven, or the Last Judgment, in which the 
artist has attempted, by the deHoate woriung of tints to give to 
forms of earth an aery and supernatural appearance, although pos- 
sessed of some extravafancies, taken in tneir united capacity, are 
excellent specimens of the power of the imagination, and are not to 
be exchanged for the works of the best pre-!B^haelites. The talent 
of most .artists, however, is not displayed in such high-class paint- 
ings, but confines itself to the production of portraits, scenes from 
histoij, or landscapes, contentmg itself in combining dffeots and 
beauties, according to each one's particular standard, that is, 
according to his power of judicious sdection and combination, 
and not. as the broken would have it, with scrupulous adherence 
to every detail in an object, however harsh and ungrateful it may 
be to the feelings. The pre-Baphadite painter dare not rise above 
his slavish imitation of me rea( and can, therefore, present to the 
world, nothing but what we can see ourselves ; and though he 
attempts to do this in the minutest manner, he fails ; for though an 
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object wlien taken on the whole may present imperfections, yet 
it possesses a texture that would defy the skill both of the brethren 
and their opponents to reproduce. It is evident, then, from thesd 
^considerations only, that fiie principles of this school must be re- 
garded as untrue. 

But if we grant, for the sake of argument, the justness of the 
claims of the brethren, it at once becomes an incumbent duty to 
place all, whose vocation has to do with fancy or imagination, 
under the same restrictions as the former impose upon themselves, 
making, so to speak, Pre-Raphaelites of our poets, and compelling 
them to sing of nought, but what their own eyes have beheld or 
their own ears heard, adding nothing of power or sublimity, of 
sweetness or touching pathos, and placing themselves below the 
level of the rhyming chroniclers of old. The compositions of a 
Shakespere and a Milton must be looked upon as encumbrances to 
the countiy, instead of ranking as its greatest ornaments. What 
too would have been the loss to the world in the works of the great 
masters, amongst whom, he, whose immediate predecessors serve 
this modern school as patterns, stands unrivalled in his peculiar 
walk P whose productions, coupled with those of the other masters, 
send a thrill of delight through our whole being as we gaze upon 
•them — if it be a scene from history, what magic power has been dis- 
played in the grouping of figures, and in giving to each, form and 
features in harmony with the position ^nd circumstances by which 
they are apparently influenced ? 

tor a Pre-Raphaelite to do this were difficult indeed, since every 
face he paints must be a portrait, and the making of a collection 
to suit every event would oe a stupendous task, if not one alto- 
gether impossible. Again, he must have landscape or edifice in 
which to place his actors ; but he is not permitted to reconstruct 
the ruined piles in which his scenes occurred. The artist so ham- 
pered must either abandon this great branch of his art, or limit 
himself to a few meagre attempts. 

Lastly, art is to be a teacher, exercising a moral and religious 
influence upon those who come within its reach. The ^e- 
Raphaelites, to attain this end, attempt to purify the art itself, 
by robbing it of all that can teach the beholder to raise his 
thoughts apove the drudgeries of his animal existence. If the 
contemplation of God*s works in the landscape, through the medium 
of the eye, tends to excite gratitude for his goodness, and admiration 
of his power, how much better will be the resxdt if free action is 
given to the imagination P With all the freedom allowed to the 
scholars of this school, it confines them within far narrower bounds 
than that which it would overthrow. The uninterrupted imitation 
of the real being equally detrimental as the mere copying of the 
ideal. We must consider, then, that its principles are not in har^ 
mony with the real office of art, and therefore not true. 

Albsbt. 

1861. z 
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JLEE THE MODEEN PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED " SPI- 
BITUAL MANIFESTATIONS." GENUINE? AND HAVE 
WE IN THEM SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF IN- 
TEECOUBSE WITH THE INHABITANTS OF TBE 
SPIEITDAL WOULD P 

AFFIBMATITE ABTICLE.— I. 

Thb hittory of mankind is a kUtory of popular delusions. Men 
haye alternated between soepticiflni and crMolity. The educated 
dasses of the present day, and especially that section who devote 
thfflnselves to the study of science, are excessively incredulous a8 
regards anything; which appears to contravene established notions 
of the laws of matter and mind. 

No subject, having its otimn in the present century, has been 
treated with so much supercilious contempt as that to which I am 
about to direct the attention of the readers of tiie Controversialist; 
and acting upon the principle that no testimony is satisfactory 
which is outside that of eacn man's own senses, and beyond the 
range of the experience of personal and supposed infallible friends— 
" Ihave not seen it, sir. My noble friend, jSumdrum, has not seen, 
it, sir; and therefore it never has been seen, sir!" is the graphic, 
but the no less true than ffraphic, epitome of the opposition adopted 
by the vast majority of enlightened Christendom, to the facts wnich 
are testified to by hundreds of thousands of credible witnesses ^ 
and are bv many supposed to prove the existence of intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the natural and spiritual worlds. The 
desire to know something of the conditions and occupations of 
tiie inhabitants of the unseen world is almost universal ; but the 
hope that, in this world, we should ever have any satisfactory 
means of acc^uiring such information, had descended below zero ; 
and many millions of the human race groped on with the vague 
hope that there might be a future and immortal state of being, 
but wanted, in order to assure them of the fact, that direct and 
demonstrative evidence which modern super-mundane phenomena 
aJTord. Let it not be supposed that Bible testimony is undervalued. 
Yet the fact is patent to aU who have an extensive acquaintance 
with the more inquiring of mankind, that to larjge numbers of 
sincere inquirers the Bible does not carry to their minds satis- 
factory evidence of the truth ikej seek, and are anxious to believe, 
respecting a future state of existence. A gentleman once said:-^ 
'* I may be said to beliete in a future state of existence, but I would 
give the world to know it." It will be acknowledged by all persons 
of average literary acquirements, that in all ages of the world, and 
among all peoples whose histories have been preserved, there has 
existed an impression that the occupants of this world are sur- 
rounded by invisible intelligences. The Bible is full of super- 
mundane manifestations ; so full, that if they be taken away from 
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it» litde is left that would be of more ralue to ui than the writmgp 
of Herodotus, .^schylus, or Pliny. The works of modem poets 
teem with iUastrations drawn from the idea that invisible mt^ 
Hgences are in the midst of us. The immortal Milton sajs :-* 

'^^Mtllicot of spiritual beings walk the Mrth, 
Both when we sleep and when we wake.** 

Tennyson writes :— 

** Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stajs him from his native land. 
Where first he walked when clasped in day?** 

And Losigfellow sings : — 

** Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 
The beloved, the trne-hearted, 
Gome and visit me once more.'* 

Time would fail me to tell of the many apparently well-authenti* 
cated records of supernatural appearances which have been wit- 
nessed in both ancient and modern times ; and almost every family 
has its apparition, or ^host-story, which tibie members of the family 
are afraid to relate. Test they be thought superstitious and weak- 
minded. 

It cannot be denied that while the majority of scientific minds 
reject with scorn all tales of the extara-natural or super-mundane, tii^ 
great heart of humanity recognizes these stories, and iWels that in 
Siem there must be an element of truth. In attempting to defend 
the affirmative of the proposition, that " modem spiritual manifes- 
tations" are genuine, I shall refrain from travelling over the wide 
field of corroborative evidence which is to be found in die pages of 
Mrs. Crowe's "Nia^t Side of Nature," Howitt's "Visits to Re- 
markable Places," I)ale Owen's " Footfalls on the Boundaries of 
Another World," Spicer's " Sights and Sounds," &c., &c., and shall 
confine myself to those occurrences of modem date that are testified 
to by wdl- known and credible witnesses, living in our midst, and 
who will gladly afibrd us every facility for testing to the utmost 
the statements they adduce, and for the truthfulness of which they 
vouch. 

Our knowledge of facts is principally derived from two sources, 
viz, — personal observation, and the testimonies of others ; and no 
fiM^t, however strange, apparently impossible, and opposed to our 
previous experience, should be rejected as unworthy of investigation 
or credence, if it be supported by a large amount ot testimony, given 
by credible and competent witnesses. It should farther be borne 
in mind, during the investigation of this subject, that our know- 
ledge of natural and spiritual laws is exceedii^ly limited ; that daify 
we axe rejecting old, and receiving new theories } and that no mazi,. 
with a moderate amount of prudence, would hazard his reputation 
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by saying that phenomena, however strange, and apparently anta- 
gonistic to our previous Tcnowledge, are impossible. Evidence is 
cumnlafcive; and if there be separate, independent, and unbiased 
testimonies to the truth of the phenomena I am about to describe, 
that is another reason why such evidence should not be uncere- 
moniously rejected. 

The limited space allotted to discussion in the pages of this 
Magazine renders it imperative that I give merely an " abstract 
and brief chronicle" of the origin, progress, and various phases of 
the phenomena connected with Modem Spiritualism. Those who 
desire full information are referred to Adin Ballou's excellent work 
on " Spiritual Manifestations," price Is. ; the Spiritual Magazine, 
published monthly, price 6d., or any of the scores of books, pam- 

Shlets, and newspapers published in illustration and defence of 
[odern Spiritualism. 

The first regularly recorded modern Spiritual Manifestation 
occurred in the year 1834, in Canandiagua, New York, and recurred 
in various parte of Pennsylvania, in 1836. Many remarkable 
occurrences, took place in the house of Mr. Dods, the origin of 
which was never discovered. In the village of Hydesville, New 
York, there was a house occupied, in 1846, oy Mr. Weekman, and 
in 1847 it passed into the occupation of Mr. J. D. Fox. Mys- 
tenous noises were frequently heard in this house, much to the 
disturbance of the family. The following is an extract from Mrs. 
Eox's Journal, on tbe evening of March 21st, 1848 :— " My husband 
had not gone to bed, when we first heard the noise this evening. 
I knew it from all other noises I had ever heard in the house. 
My daughter, who was fifteen years of age, said, in sport, * Now, just 
do as I do, — count one — two — three — four, striking one hand'upon 
another.* The blows which she made were repeated. She began 
to be startled. I said, * Count ten,* and then it made ten strokes, 
or noises. I then asked if it was a spirit? and if it was, to give 
two sounds. 1 heard two sounds as soon as the words were 
spoken." 

In the foregoing extract, abridged from the record of Mrs. Fox, we 
have a sketch of the first faint mdications of dire^ct niodem inter- 
course with the world of spirits, which is now attracting the atten- 
tion of inquiring minds in all parts of the globe. Extraordinary 
physical and psychological manifestations followed each other in 
quick succession ; and in a few months, instead of being confined to 
ttiree or four localities, they spread over the length and breadth of 
the American States. Mediums rapidly increased in number, and 
thousands, from all classes of society, were weekly added to those 
who believed in the reality of the phenomena, and Ae spirituality 
of their origin. In an incredibly short space of time, the manifes- 
tations increased in number and variety ; and in addition to those 
which consisted merely of responses to questions produced by 
tables rising and rapping on the floor, to indicate letters pointed 
out on the alphabet, or expressed viva voce, there occurred knocldngs 
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m .the tables, cliatrs, floors, and walls of the rooms, &o^ the 
Imockings being heard in places quite beyond the reach of any one 
present. The rising of tables entirely from the floor, and th^ 
dancing of the same in the air, the hands of the operators beinjg on 
the tops of the tables ; ringing of bells j knottine of handkerchiefe ; 
pulling of clothes ; pinching of tbe bodies of tnose in the rooms ; 
tables, chairs, &c., moving without contact, and quite beyond the 
influence of mediums and spectators ; writin^j automatically by the 
medium ; independent spirit writings, — no visible persons or thing 
touching either pencil or paper ; music played on guitars, concer- 
tinas, pianos, &c. — no one touching the keys or strings of the 
instruments ; appearances of spirit hands, such hands occasionally 
shaking those of the persons forming the circles ; spirit drawing, 
automatic action, through mediums; trance, and impressional 
uking ; ponderous bodies, such, for example, as tables and chairs, 
[bating in the air, — and not only without any visible plerson or 
gent aiding their flight, but when full-grown men sat down upon 
^ifr'oe»r; them, for the purpose of preventing their movements; — on several 
*;'Mjjg«l*'X,occasions, tables, chairs, and men, have floated about the rooms ; 
^^Jt^pelling out the names of long series of persons living in this worl^ 
Ql^ J ,and those who have departed to the spirit world ; forwarding of 
^tioB vG^ininii^nications to very distant places, and almost immediately 
of ^^^ixeturning with messages that weeks after have been verified ; — these, 
*- ^nd myriads of other occurrences, have taken place without any 

Seqtianical contrivance or collusion, and under every variety of 
^cumstances, — the great majority of the mediums being private 
i^if : and unprofessional. These extraordinary phenomena continue of 
0^ frequent occurrence in all the States of America. Mr. Eobert 

iM .Chambers, who has recently visited the United States, says: — 

J ",There are now two millions of Spiritualists in America, and they 

^ sjipport fourteen papers, almost entirely devoted to the advocacy of 

A Spiritualism." Ju<^es, senators, men of science, and theologians, 

* ^ have investigated the phenomena, and so far as my reading extends, 

I have not been able to ascertain that any single person has fully 
investigated them, and arrived at the conclusion tnat they are not 
j?enuine. The names of Professor Hare, Dr. Bush, Judge Edmonds, 
Senator Tallmadge, Eev. C. Beecher, Dr. Dexter, and Professor 
Borers, may be <][uoted as those of gentlemen of elevated talent and 
position in America, who have investigated, and defend the genuine- 
*uess of modern Spiritual Manifestations. In England, the subject 
has not excited quite so much attention, and the majority of inves- 
tigators have pursued their inquiries in private. The following 
well-known Englishmen have . acknowledged themselves believers 
in the phenomena, and the majority of them believe in the spiritu- 
ality of their origin: — Sir E. B. Lytton, Professor De Morgan, 
Dr. J. G. Wilkinson, Dr. Gully, Dr. CoUyer, Mr. W. Howitt, Mr. 
Bobprt Chambers, Mr. E. Bell, Mr. Newton Crossland, Mr. B. 
Coleman, tbe late Mr. Eobert Stephenson, M.P., Mr. W. M. 
Wilkinson, and thousands of other equally credible and com- 
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petent obserren. The leading facts, so far as regards physical 
manifestations, will l>e found clearlj described in an article in the 
ChmkiU Magazine for Aus^st, 1860, the title of which is, ** Facts 
Stranger than Fiction/' the writer being Mr. Bobert Bell, author 
of the " Annotated Edition of the Poets. 

If the phenomena I hare related, and those which are described in 
tilie works to which I hare referred, are true, the question arises. How 
are they to be accounted forP Many persons, who have not folly 
examined the aubject,haye professed to account for them by reference 
to muscular pressure, the cracking of joints and muscles, xhechanical 
art, electricity, mesmerism, clairvcrfance, odyle, biology, automatic 
cerebral action, uxJrnown natural laws. Or the number who have 
ftflly examined the subject, the vast majority believe the phenomena 
are produced by direct agency proceeding from the mhabitaiits 
of the spiritoal world ; and a few believe them to be the result of 
occult and yet undiscovered natural mundane laws. To justify 
belief in the remarkable statements just made, every intelligent and 
cautious reader will require a large amoimt of evidence. AH must 
ISmI that the more extraordinary, unexpected, and improbable any 
fltotement is, the greater the amount of evidence is required, in 
order to justify b^ef in it. This is peculiarly applicable to the 
question at issue; and any person who believes the above phe- 
nomenak, without serious exammation, and an overwhelming amount 
of evidence, deserves to be pointed out as a model of credulity. 

The writOT of this paper has, after eight years* close investigation, 
recently arrived at the conviction that, in almost all cases, the 
phenomena, which are popularly termed " Spiritual Manifestations," 
are produced by invisible and mteUi^ent agents ; in other words — 
by some of the inhabitants of the spiritual world. He fiirther holds 
himself ready to reply to all objections urged against this theoiy, 
and ii prepared to give demonstrative evidence of the truth of 
some of^the extraordmary phenomena to which reference has been 
made. 

Those who intend to defend the negative side of this question, 
are, before committing themselves to any expression of opinion, 
respectfully recommended to investigate the pnenomena they pro- 
pose to condemn, and to write from the stand-point of experience, 
rather than from iiiat of prejudice. T. P. B. 

NBGATIVB AETICLB. — ^I. 

" Thxbb are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosopby" — a fact experienced daily by 
erery thoughtfrd observer. Hardly a moment passes in the life of 
my man of ordinary capacity or (wservation that does not produce 
some novel impression, some new aspect of thou^t or phase of 
idiinffs, or give birth to some new idea. Our province is to lire 
and learn ; and every man of mark or mind does so, gleaning the 
leatoiM of life as he pursues the pilgrimage. Self'^abnagation and 
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the qiuHty of hnmilitj are generally the indieationfl of tnie ffreat* 
nees. How frequently has Qiis been demonstrated by the evidraiee 
of 90me of the greatest geninsei that erer adorned this or any other 
ooontry. Even the ereat I^ewton declared, when drawing towards 
thcr close of his earthly oonrse, and notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged profondity of ms acquirements and the great extent of his 
researches ; when he came to review the past, and to glance at the 
nnfa^omable depths of possible fatore mvesttgation, he was led 
to exclaim that ** he appeared," in his own hnmble and self*depr»- 
eiating estimation, " to have been like a child, picking up peboles 
on the sea-sh(Nre, while the vast ocean of trutii lay aU unexplored 
he^are him." 

But it does not b^ any means follow that because our capacitias 
•re necessarily limited, bounded by the senraous and the finite, 
that we are, therefore, to forego aU speculation — that we are te 
believe only in the exiabenoe of what we can see and feel ; our eare 
must be that of a wise selection of the facts and deductions to whieh 
we give assent. If we cannot grasp all, are we, therefore, to take in 
Amy / and- by giving the reins to our credulity, to receive as gospel 
the nostrums propounded by every fanatic or mterested adventurer P 
Speculation is the pioneer of thought ; only let us see to it that the 
eondusions evolved, and claiming our assent, are based on common 
sense, sound philosophy, and revelation. 

To come down to the hour in which we write, perhaps the most 
striking instance of modem credulity is to be found in me oredeiiee 
awmrded by a goodly number of persons, induding many o£ move 
i^an avMmge intelligence, — in the "notion" denominated "Spiri- 
tualism," which seems to be akin to, and to have had its origin in, 
tiie '* table-turning " movement of an esrlier day. 

Am^ca^the country in whiok " notions " the most outri find a 
congenial home-— was the theatre upon which the table-moving 
mania was first launched. In ] 849, Anne Leah Fiflh, and Margaret 
and Catharine Fox, sisters, formed a religious sect — influenced, 
perhaps, by the want of a novelty — Morm<»ism having taken its 
departure to the Salt Lake. The first meetmg of the new sect was 
held on the 14th of November of the same year, the Misses Fox 
only appearing. From some cause, Miss Fish ceased to hold con- 
nedion with the 8pirituaH$t8, the name by which the Misses Fox 
diose to be designated ; the reason assigned being l^at they held 
communion with the spirits of the dead. These spirits intimated 
their approach by a rumbling noise, and also by a rotatory motion 
of the tables around which believers and the conjured spirits took 
^eir places. At the meeting on the 14th the rumbling noise and 
motion of the taUes took place, as had been predicted by Ma 
and Catiiarine. Those assembled were so impressed by Uie i 
mens, that they at onee appointed a commission to ascMrtain wh 
any fraud had been practised. A favourable report was returned* 
A second commissi<m, however, was appointed, composed entirdj 
of iemales, who tobmitted tine Misses Fok to a mianite eKaoEhMtion, 
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bat wiihont the diBoorery of ui j mecluuiical aeent to account for 
the phenomena. Thanks to these inquiries, Ihe Spiritualists in* 
treued in numbers ; so that, in 1842, on the occasion of a general 
meetinff, eight hundred believers in the spirits assembled togethor^ 
Notwimstanding the " nonsense " of the thing, the rumbling noise 
and whirling tables were looked upon by some as demonstrayfced 
facts*-especially when the tables were influenced by those uncon- 
nected with the sect. The rambling noise was said to be a secret 
patent onljr to the two sisters and a few adepts. 

From this time table-moying was recognized in Grermanv, France, 
and England. It was made the subject of inyestigation by men of 
probity and honour, and qualified for the task by scientific attain** 
ments. They accounted for the phenomena by attributing the 
moving of the tables to the action of electricity passing round the 
table through the bodies of those who surrounded it — tibat the 
action of the current was sufficiently powerful to move the table; 
and that the motion was increased in proportion to the nervous 
strength of the sitters. 

Dr. And^, a physician of Bremen, was the first to publish in j)he 
Gazette ^^Augsturg the results he had obtained on the subject. 
His description of table-moving has been more or less adopted as 
the solution of the phenomena m England. One writer, the authcnr 
of '* Practical Instructions in Table Moving," enumerates certain 
conditions which are necessary to secure success. He has devoted 
considerable portions of his book to the examination of the influence 
of constitution, agct sex, state of health, cUsease, acquired predisr 
position, temper, antipathies, feelings of haired, affeeUon, and educa'^ 
tion. What " education " can have to do with the mere passive 
transmission of the electric or any other fluid, the author does not 
care to enlighten his readers. Ojm thing is certain, that the body 
of peer or peasant is positive, and when brought in contact with a 
current of electricity, serves to conduct it to some other body or 
object. The current does not stop to inquire if the heads of the 
bodies of such conductors have been educated or otherwise. 
. The conclusion of these ** Fraciical Instructions ** contains direc* 
tions for riding on a broomstick. The conditions of this latest 
marvel are couched thus : — " The epoque in which we live seems 
every day to produce fresh wonders. While a professor was assist- 
ing at an experiment of table-moving the other day, the thought 
struck him to search whether there was any real foundation for the 
legend which we call the Walpurgisnacht (St. Vauborg's night). 
Do not laagh, reader, but let us inquire ; and while we are a^ut 
to lift a comer of the veil which conceals Nature from us, let us not 
be afraid to look into its mysterious recesses. He wondered 
whether it were possible to ride on a broomstick ! To make this 
experiment, take a common broomstick, and cover one end with a 
sheet of silvered, and the other with a sheet of gold paper ; &x t0 
eadh end a little hook, to which attach a small metal cham, or metal 
chord of a harp or pianoforte, choosing a copper rather than a steel 
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one. The experhnenter, dressed in a woollen jacket next his skin, 
places himself across the stick, and passes the chain over his lefb 
shoulder ; then taking a fox's hmsh in his right hand, he whips ^e 
end of the stick. 

'* After two hours' exercise, sometimes eyen ih twenty minntes, 
the experimenter is sensible of being carried upwards, which sensa* 
tion, once produced, augments gradually. 

** For the full success of this experiment, it is necessary that the 
experimenter should imitate the moyements by which a rider 
restrains a horse in a gallop." 

Can the force of credulily, of a prurient imagination, go farther P* 

The folly of this humbug has, howeyer, if possible, l^en further 
increased by the support which it has .received from those who 
should haye been the first to decry and suppress it. A pamphlet 
before us is entitled, '* Table-turning ; the I)e?irs Modern Master* 
piece. Being the result of a course of experiments. By the Eey. 
N. S. Godfrey, S.C.L., of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and Incum* 
bent of Wortley, Leeds, author of 'Table Moving Tested,* &c. 
* Hear me when I speak, and after that I have spoken, work on.' " 
The man' that can read the hash which this rey. gentleman has 
compounded, and not mock at the deductions drawn, and reasons 
giyen, must be utterly yoid of common sense. The absur^ty of 
mese deductions is apparent at the first sight : if the Devil has the 

Sower to manifest lumself in moving tables, why does he not 
evelop himself in other waysP And why does he manifest him^ 
self in this strange fashion P Are the hearts of men set in ikem 
more firmly to do evil P Are they thereby predisposed to act more 
wickedly, and hence more likely to swell the numbers of his ki^« 
domP Could it be demonstrated that these table freaks originated 
with the Devil, of a certainty his power would be lessened, and the 
number of his followers reduced. There are great numbers who do 
not believe in the existence of the Devil ; many such living dissolute 
and wicked lives. It must be the interest of the Devil to allow 
them to continue in their delusion, not to rouse them to the fact of 
his existence ; this would surely have but one tendency — to induce 
th^n " to take heed to their ways." Twenty pages of the pamphlet 
are filled with passages from the Kew Testament, and the rev. 
gentleman's comments, in proof of the power as well as the exist** 
ence of the Devil. One quotation will serve as a specimen of the 
logic used. 

*' Nor do we stop even here ; for the aposUe Paul says to the 
Ephesians, * Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places.' Here, then, we are distincUy told that our anta- 
gonists are ' principalities,' ' powers,' ' the rulers of the darkness of 
this world,' and ' wicked spirits in heavenly places ;' and that these 
powers are all evil is preyed by the fact of tneir being antagonistio 
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to ikose who are dad in ike * armour of God,* Thia, then, is Hie 
power of Satan ; l^ese l^e armies he ean bring against us ; these 
the spies bj which he gains intelligenee, the agents by whom he 
acts." 

Would not the statement of Paul lead as to suppose that the 
personal power of the Devil was confined — "we wrestle not afaiBst 
flesh and blood," and that the Satanic power was onlj manifested 
sptrttually " — "spiritual wickedness in high places"?^ But the 
amihor of this brochure will hare it otherwise. He will have it 
" spiritual wickedness " in table moying ! — a deduction which would 
be highly amusing, if it was not so pitiable. The book concludes 
with much rehement denunciation of those who are incredalous of 
iike Satanic agency — the author telling his readers that he is forcibly 
reminded of me words of Jesus, -^^ Iftkey hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they he persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead" The passsfa^e being printed in small capitals tells the reader 
that the author beheres one has risen from the dead — and they do 
not beliere ! a deduction somewhat different to that drawn by the 
^T. W. C. Magee, of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, in his sermon 
entitled, " Talking to Tables a Great Folly or a Great Sin." He 
•elects the same passage upon which to found his discourse, and 
argues from it that it is clear that one will not rise from the dead. 
" X ou haTe Moses and the prophets, hear them ; there is as much 
evidence and as much teaching as God sees good for you." He 
further adds, — ^" We have our Bibles ; these are all the revela^ns 
God intends that we should have, and they are enough ; to receive 
more would be useless — ^to wish for more would be a sin." And 
concludes very appontely — " It has been affirmed that it is possible, 
for any one who pleases, by la3ring his hands upon a table in a certain 
manner, to evoke— some say — the spirits of the dead, and others the 
spirits of devils, and to hold long c(Miversations with them ; and 
several of these alleged conversations have been published with 
details more or less minute as to the way of carrying them on. Ta 
me, so far from proving that any Satanic or supernatural agency has 
been at work, the facts which tney seem to prove most satisfactorily 
are that there is nothing either supernatural or even unaccountable 
in the matter. I say either supernatural or unaccountable ; for I 
would remind you that there is a great difference between these two 
words. It does not follow that because we cannot account for* 
fact, that it is, therefore, supernatural, but merely that its cause is 
not yet known to us. It does not follow, because we cannot assign 
a natural cause for an event, that none such exists." This reitr 
rational opinion is met by another rev. gentleman^ the Eev. E. 
Gillson, curate of Lyneombe and Widcombe, Bath, who constructs 
a proposition the ccmverse of this, in his pamphlet, " Table-talkio^ ; 
Disclosures of Satanic Wonders and Prophetic Signs, a Word uxt 
the Wise." He says, — ** I feel bound to declare that living agency* 
possessing not only power, but intdligenoe, was infused into the 
taUe, or oonneeted witii the table in some mysterioiu manner ; tiuit 



it was a living agency foreign to ourselves, independent of our will 
or mind, and often acting entirely in opposition to our conceptions 
or anticipations. But if it be a living agency it must be spiritual, 
because mvisible. And if ipirituat then Satanic, for the spirits 
acknowledged that they were sent by Satan ; and one spirit con- 
fessed that he was sent to deceive and ensnare us. We are enter- 
ing, without a doubt, upon the final struggle. We have all alike 
slumbered, and it is tune to awake. *llie day, of thy watchman 
and visitation cometh.' The spirits of devils working miracles are 
already gone forth. Hence the battle of the great day of God 
Almiffhty is at hand. The Lord may be permitting these present 
mani&etations to awaken His people, and prepare them for what is 
Ciwpoing." 

The "final struggle" has been the favourite theme of faintr 
liearted beinics these dghiean hua^dred veari, and talking of it often 
t^es the i^aoe of preparing ourselves tor it. Should sueh an idea 
iake hxAd of a nation's mind, it would be the same as cutting in 
twain ^e nerves of ^ergv, and putting a stop to glorious enter- 
prises which are caloulated for centuries yet to come. But if we 
are entering upon the " final struggle," and this spiritual phenomena 
is mroof, supposing the agency to be Satanic, would it not be BaJtxa 
fighting agamst Satan, as it would be evid^t that exposure wmld 
follow a knowledge of his exiatenee and power? 

The fact that WilUaa& Hewitt, that George Thompson, and men 
of undoubted intelligenee, give ear and credence to spirit manifes- 
tationa, is proof that ^A^^ believe in them, but 2^ proof of their 
tnith. We require, if we argue and reaflonr— as we ought to argue 
and reason — ^upon the induetive meUiod, to have the reasonablenem 
of the manifestaticms demonstrated. K God permits the manife^- 
tions, whv should th^ not be done in open day P Why should thej 
not be of use in disdosing facts in relation to the unseen world, 
rekitive and reliable ; thii^ in reUticm to this world desired and 
iipportant, and not merelf what spirit manifestations now are, upon 
the showing of the mecUums, a mere plaything and a pastime? 
The numerous tricks aud frauds played upon poor humanity should 
make us chary in reoeivi^ as truth statements which convulse and 
ocmfound the harmony and order of the creation : which, indeed, 
except perfectly truilifal, must tend to the des^aruction of those 
foundations upon which we have hitherto dep^uledas the fadi of 
the Most HigL 

In the forther discussion of this subject, it would be weU to 
isoDSideat the amoimt of credence due to Mr. Home and his startling 
revelations, as chronicled in *' Oomhill ; " and in the meantime, the 
readers of the '* British Oontroversalist," mUtkink, as well as jkear, 
even if th^ should sot MfttfM. J. Johksok. 
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WAS THE SECESSION OP THB FEEE CHUBCH OF 
SCOTLAND JUSTIFIABLE P 

AFFIBMjLTIVE article. — II. 

Thb religious history of Scotland during the last two centuries 
is, perhaps, one of the most interesting and instructive that can 
well be imagined. Since the blessed Itevolution of 1688, or, at least, 
shortly after it, every party has been allowed that noble birthright 
of humanity — liberty of conscience; and through 1^ liberty of 
conscience has arisen manr a glorious truth, which the boasted 
acts of ** uniformity," whether of Popery or Protestantism, would 
have stifled in the birth. This introauced a new era in the history 
of Scotland, by throwing open the prison-doors to many a pallid 
captive, proclaiming liberty to many a free-bom Briton, and rousing 
a more general spirit of inquiry on religious matters. The Estal^ 
lidied Church, however, though just emerged from a period of 
oppression and suffering, soon formed a friendly aUiance with, nay, 
a most hnmihtitmgjlunk^fism toward, the civil power. It assumed, 
too, a tone of haughty deflance towards all those who seemed in 
any way to trample upon its statutes, or disobey^ its commands. 
The Church was at one with the State ; not as a different, indepen- 
dent institution, the one under the government of the King Of 
heaven, the other under that of the £.ing of Britain, but at one as 
being united with it, or rather as being one of the means by which 
the State wrought out its designs. Men were not wanting, how- 
ever, at this crisis, any more than they are at any other crisis when 
required, to protest against these haughty assumptions, persecuting 
measures, and genertd corrui>tion of the State Kirk ; and though 
loth to leave the church of their fathers — that church to which they 
had dedicated themselves, and which they had striven with all their 
might to reform— duty in iheir balances weighed heavier than the 
gold of the State, and the preaching of evangelical Chrislaanity 
afforded them more pleasure than the fawnings of a corrupt assembly. 
Sterling men these ! who, rather than see me popular rights tram- 
pled upon — rather than witness the people of Scotland starving on 
the dry bones of Arianism, raised the standard of Dissent, and cast 
themselves on the voluntary liberality of the people. To their 
influence on ministers and people, Scotland owes mucn of her glory, 
and this influence had a most material effect in the secession of the 
Free Church, one htmdred years afterwards. 

The Church, at the beginning of the present century, was far from 
presenting that pleasing spectacle of unity which can enable it to 
adopt, to any great extent, the aggressive. Vital religion, however. 
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was tkere ; and Diesfnters, ibough diyided into so many (different 
sects, presented one broad and united phalanx against any inter* 
ference or oppression whatever of the civu magistrate. The General 
Assembly saw this, and the " moderates," who had formerly taken 
the lead in these matters, and acted as tools in the hands of G-oyem- 
ment, having now fallen into the minority, the eyangelical party 
determined to meet the wishes of the people, and satisfy those 
cravings for liberty, especially in the election of their mmisters, 
which the Eeform Bill of 1832, by giving them a similar right in 
the election of representatives in Parliament, had only tended to 
excite. Liberty is sweet, bnt "a little** liberty "is a dangerous 
thing." The battle for liberty commenced formally with the pass- 
ing of the " Veto Act " (1834), which provided that a presentee 
could be rejected by the majority of the people, if, in rejecting him, 
they were " actuated by no factious or malicious motive." 

This power, though considerably limited, was vastly superior to 
that which the General Assembly had been accustomed to grant, 
and was intended to give the death-wound to Voluntarism, 
by preventiug the dissatisfaction of the people on this subject. 
It was, however, only forging the weapon which was ev^i- 
tually to level it with the dust. The Veto Act was very soon 
brought into requisition ; a presenter was rejected, and the people 
thus practically defied the power of the patr<m. .The presentee 
and patron, however, were not to be thus vetoed, and they quietly 

fftve over the matter to the Supreme Civil Court — the Court of 
ession. The case was eventually carried by the Assembhr to tho 
House of Lords, and in both courts the decision was in favour of 
tiie presentee, while the General Assembly was declared to have 
exceeded its powers in the passing of the Veto Act. It thus seems 
not to have Jcnown the proper extent of its powers, until it was 
enlightened by Lords Brougham and Cottenham. It would be 
tedious to travel l^ough Si the "cases," appeals, committees, 
deputations, correspondence, &c.,* which followed in connecticm 
with this subject, and which immediately preceded the secession of 
the Free Church : suffice it to say, that since the Veto Act was vetod 
by the Supreme Court of Britain, Government was asked to pass 
an act similar in its provisions to the Veto. It refused. The Non- 
Intrusionists, thus worsted on all hands, gave up the hopeless con- 
test, lodged a protest, and, on the 18th May, 184^, walked out from 
that church where they had long been seeking rest and finding none. 
The question at the head of this paper resolves itself into me two 
following : — 1st, Were the grounds of the secession smptural and 
just? ^d. Were they sufficient to justify the secession? Let us 
see. 

The grounds of the secession are fuUy given in the Protest ; but 
as it wotild both be tedious and unnecessary to consider these indi« 

* For a pretty fall detail of these, see ^ Autlioritati?e Exposition: of the Prin- 
ciples of the Free Chnroh of Scotland;" and " Memoin of Dr. Ghalmeis," vd. nr. 
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yidoaOy, we wiU examine the singie dootrine <tti wldeh Hhay all 
lest, viz,, the entire independence of the Ckmrch in its goTernment, 
joriBdiction, and disoimine. This ^eMa<« inrolvea, no doabt^ 
many minor ones, ap^cable to particnlar oases, hut tiiis is tine 
broad principle of spiritual and ecclesiastical indenendence, on 
whidi they all hin^e, and which was the ground of tne secession. 
It will be obserred, that this has no necessary reference to ciyil 
estabHshments of religion ; for while the Free Orarch holds the 
propriety of the latter (by which it simply means State endow- 
ments), it disclainis all furaier connection of the Church with the 
ciril power. 

The dependence of Church on State is unscriptural and injurious* 
These pounds are completely distinct. 

1st, It is unscripturaL The consideration of what a church is> 
based on the descriptions given of it in the New Testament, shows 
such or any dependence to be unscriptund. Of course, it falls to 
the writers on the' negatire side of this question to prove that there 
it a dependence of the Chur^ on tiie State fixed in Scripture, and, 
what is more difficult still, to show how fisr uid how close that 
dependence is. Till this be done, it would be in vain to analyze 
aiTf particular passages. What we have to advance in support of 
this position may be considered more as general principles deducible 
from the position and pretensions of me New Testament chxireh. 
We do not, by any means, wish to exdode ^e Old Testament dieta 
from having any weight in the present discussion ; if our opponents 
resort to it, they are welcome to it, conscious, as we are, that what* 
ever is found applicable to the present discussion will be on our 
side, not on theirs. Bat as a whole, the Old Testament church 
polity was necessarily so very different from that whi<^ any church 
could adopt in the nineteenth century, tiiat we think it unfair to 
adduce its authority to any great extent on either side. 

The church of the New Testament is neiUier represented as 
having any ccmnection with any civil power, nor are any directions 
given as to such a connection, so far as we have been able to discover. 
The thing, in fiwjt, is absurd. What is a ChurdiP Why, it ii 
simply a body of men jointed together by tlie bonds of christian 
xmion, and by stated meetings keeping uive the flame of divine 
truth, publicly celebrating t^e ordinances of their Heavenly Master^ 
and reciprocating tokens of brotherly kindness. It may be ** wher- 
ever two or three are met together in Christ's name, or it may be 
within the sombre cathedral and the fretted vault ; but whatever its 
limits, it is a community by itself. It, too, claims a king — a Kiuff 
in heaven, not upon earth, a King wit^ a government not physicu 
but moral ; reigning over the soul, not over the body as distinct ; 
with a power of His own, laws of His own, and rulers of His own. 
Its king is £ing Jesus. If we examine the very constitution of a 
State, VI 6 shall find that it has no connection with, and in its 
dements, has no control over, such a community. 

A State is a mere matter of ejqpedieney ; and its members have. 
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in its proper coiidition, the power of making their own lawsw A 
Churcn is limited by no such conditions. A State maj or may not 
haye existence, where tl^re is a people; but when it lias existence, 
it has an independent existence ; it nas la^s of its own, rulers of iti 
own, and penalties of its own. To talk of the power of the State 
over the Gnurch, or to adopt the language of the Papists, and talk 
of the power of the Church over the State, is as absurd as to speak 
of the power of the Emperor of all the Bussias over Britain. 
Both may be, but they will then stand in the relation of oppressor 
and oppressed. The Church has as much right to dictate laws to 
tbe State, and enforce its obedience, as the State has to the Church. 
Both are completely independent ; both rest on their own distinct 
constitution ; both are responsible to their res^^ctive kings. It is 
just as unscriptural for the civil power of Britain to review and 
alter at pleasure the laws, and superintend the govemment, of oth» 
kingdoms of this world, as to take any such power in the kingdom 
of Jesus. Had the other States of this world no other defence than 
the Church possesses in its censures, ver^r likely Britain would give 
out that its kings were " to be their nursing-fathers, and its queens 
their nursing-mothers," too. Such seems, from the whole scope of 
the New Testament, to be the constitution of the Church ; and as 
particular passages in proof of the independence of the Church, we 
would refer to Col. i. 18 ; Ephes. i. 23. The genuine subjects of 
Christ's kingdom are bought with )us blood, and regenerated by 
his Spirit ; mese as such are responsible to no other king, and are 
under no other government.* 

In thus defending the complete independence of the Church, 
we do not wish to be understood as advocating the doctrine that 
the civil magistrate is to have nothing to do with religion. On the 
contrary, we hold that he has a very great deal to do with religion. 
We offer him the Bible ; that is to be his eivil directory, lei him 
base his institutions and form his laws according to Bible morality ; 
and though he wears the sword, let him take a deep interest in tue 
affairs of the kingdom of Jesus ; for he is, or ought to be, a member 
of, though not a ruler in it. Let him "search the Scriptures" 
dail^, and if he should persuade himself to believe that, as civil 
magistrate, he is to nurse the Church with the sword, he has a 
right to his own opinion; but it is a very different question, 
whether, while under the influence of such hallucination, he has a 
ri ght to act upon that opinion. 

Would an ecclesiastical ruler be allowed to inflict ecclesiastical 
pains and penalties (no matter what they might be) on the subjects 
of a civil kingdom as such, if he could succeed in inducing himself 
to believe that his Bible taught him so P We think not. 

Seeing that there is no necessary connection, or scriptural con- 
nection, between the Church and the State, are our opponents pre- 

* In the langnajFe of theologians, Christ's kingdom is essential and mediatorial; 
the one comprekending the noiverse, the other specially c<nifioed to the Churefa. 
It is to the latter that we lefer in these remarks. 
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pared to take refiige in the old establisked argument of expediency P 
Let ns see wliat ground there is here. 

2ndly. It is injurions. That all interference of the State in the 
affairs of the Church is imurious to the religious interests of the peo- 
>le, we do not mean to smrm ; for in some cases the State may, either 
lesignedly or not, entirely meet the wishes of the people. Such inter- 
ference, of course, is merely nominal, and is, in reality, liberty. The 
injury inflicted on the people by interference of the State in* such 
matters was the first thing that roused the slumbering spirit of 
independence. The civil enactments on the dependence of the 
Church might hlive lain slumbering on the statute books for another 
century, had they not come into collision with the spirit of liberty. 
But how could Mammon serve GodP The question of injurious or 
non-injurious is one of fact, nbt of probabilil^. The facts are suffi- 
ciently numerous for an inductive argument ; and so well known 
are thej, that we are almost ashamed to proceed further in proof of 
this position. Every one who has read the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland, especially during the last century, must have been struck 
with the vast amount of business in the way of rejection of pre- 
sentees and appointments, or reports of "Riding Committees," 
^ich came before presbyteries, synod, and assembly. A patron 
presented to some parisn, the presentee was rejected, and, after 
being hauled through presbytery and synod, was finally, by the 
command of the Assembly, '* placed " in an empty charge by a body 
of military. It is not pleasant to harrow up the remembrance of 
the injuries inflicted on the people of Scotland by the National 
Churcn, especially while led by such a man as Principal Eobertson. 
!For a long time a formal call was not even required, nothing but the 
simple ipse dixit of a man who had bought the spiritual liberty of the 
people with gold. These cases proceeded very slowly through the 
chureh courts, often occupying years, and during all that time the 
parish was left spiritually destitute ; and if vital reli^on existed at 
all, it was in spite, not because of, ecclesiastical assistance. And 
when a presentee was ordained, religion often remained in its 
dormant state. During the week, he was busy in his sportsman 
capacity, while on sabbath his " moral harangues " were delivered 
to an audience consisting of his beadle and precentor. Many are 
the instances when the manse kitchen accommodated the pastor 
and a few paupers who still clung to the kirk of the State. This 
was not universal, but it was the general result of at least military 
ordinations, which were not few. 

By filling up those pictures, by tracing the results of such a ' 
ay stem in the public and private conversation of those people who 
were bom to endure such persecution, the reader may form some 
idea of the injwry which the State, by means of the residuary Church, 
has done to Scotland. But thanks to the honoured names of Erskine 
and Gillespie, who, at the head of their respective secessions, led 
the way " out of the house of bondage." And what were the scenes 
which immediately preceded the disruption of 1843? Many a 
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heartvendine scene of the oidinations of last century baa, ik> doubt, 
perished with the ecclesiastic^ farce which gave it birth, and our 
lorefkthers listened to many a tale of sorrow which was destined 
never to reach our ears. Bat those enacted some twenty yeurs ago 
have found their historian in Dr. Hanna. To his memoirs of 
Chalmers, we would refer the reader £or such ; and having read 
and weighed their awful consequences, let them say whether or not 
the interference — ^the law- justified interference — of the State in the 
a£^ir8 of the Church has been injurious. 

It may be said that the secessions of 1733 and 1752 differed from 
that of 1843 in this, — ^that while the latter was by reason of eur 
doachment of the civil power, the former were on account of the 
decisions of the General Assembly ; and that while the injury d^e 
in ^e latter ease can jusUy be ti^ced to the interference of the 
State, that of the former is referable only to the Assembly — ^the 
Eodesiastical Court. But this is a distinction merely of words. 
The Act under which the Church acted in both cases was the same, 
viz., that of Queen Anne, in 1712, which, in fact, only revived an 
old Act of 1592. The scope of this Act is plainly that which Lords 
Brougham and Cottenham declared it to be in their opinions deli- 
vered in 1839, viz., " the absolute right of patronage, subject only to 
the ztejection of tiie presentee by the adjudication of the Presbytery 
§0T want of qualification." Now, though the leaders of the former 
secessions do not appeal to Government, they still have their rights 
trampled on by the civil power. They were wiser in their gene- 
ration than the seceders of 1843 ; the former knew the laws under 
which they suffered ; they knew the power which Government had, 
and which the Assembly of those days gave full scope to operate! 
G^be latter apparently were ignorant of the very constitution of the 
Church, as fixed by the Ikwa of the State ; they were unconscious 
that the bag of gold which the State yearly presented was granted 
on sudi conditions, and they boldly asserted that " from 1688 to 1838 
no civil power ever attempted to interfere with the steps of our 
ecclesiastical procedure, or to meddle with our Establishment in aught 
but the temporalities which belong to her." Strange language tlmt, 
a&er the proceedings of 1712 ! But though they did not interfere 
in the last century as they have done in uie present with the steps 
of the eeclesiasticalprooeaure, the reason was obvious ; no occasion 
pres^ited itself. Tne Moderates were the leaders of the General 
ABsembly during the last century, and these were the ready tools 
of the Government. Erskine and Gillespie knew well that an 
appeal to the Civil Courts would be useless. They had seen the 
Act of Patronage restored; they knew the quarter whence that 
restoration had proceeded. Had the Assembly of 1842 been under 
the leadership of the Moderates as the Assembly of 1732 was, the 
"Claim of Bights" would never have been presented to Her 
Majesty ; and the arjpment that the Secessions of last century 
were not on account of the interference of the State, but in accori 
axice with the resolution of the Assen^ly, would never have bad 

1861, 2 A 
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even a show of possibility. The Ciyil Gk>yeniment had interfered ; 
in the one case it was by means of .a parasitical Assembly, in the 
other it was by an obedient Court of Session. 

Having thus seen the great principle on which the "Claim, 
Declaration, and Protest" rests, and which was the basis of the 
ScM^ession of the Free Chnrch, it remains now to be seen whether 
on surh grounds the Secession was justifiable. This is somewhat a 
formal part of the argument ; and, as such, demands only a formal 
consideration. Can any one. believing the complete independence 
of the Churdi as asserted in the " Claim of Bights," and the ground 
of which we have endeavoured to show, for one moment cfing to 
the State, and bow to all its decisions P Is it possible that men^ ,who 
felt and acknowledged no authority in the affairs of the Church but 
its own, could silently witness the people turned adrift from that 
Church where they and their fathers nadso long worshipped, because 
they would not acknowledge one whom even their untutored reason 
declared to be unfit for bredciiig unto them the bread of lifeP Can we 
suppose that men, acknowledging no authority in spiritual matters but 
Christ's, could witness seven ministers declared by the only authority 
on earth to be incapable of any ecclesiastical o£&cial act, boldly 
demand admittance into a Church, and in defiance of the resolutions 
of the General Assembly, in defiance of the protests of the assem- 
bled congregation, in defiance of the authority of Him who decLured 
that the *' weapons of His warfare are not carnal," proceed to obey 
the commands of a court which was prepared to enforce obedience 
at the point of the bayonet P Truly not ! Eather thaji l^us allow 
their rights as Christian men to be trampled on, and the noblest 
feelings of human nature to be repressed ; rather than thus allow their 
Kaster's authority to be despised — nay, defied— they threw the 
gauntlet of defiance at the feet of the State, fiung the gold bribes 
m its face, and were prepared to return to those rooky glens and 
heath-dad hills which had formerly been the battle-fields of Scot- 
land's liberty, and which had so often been reddened with the blood 
of her bravest sons. 

The Secession, besides, did not take place till the eleventh 
hour ; they had tried every constitutional means, and failed ; they 
had used their own ecclesiastical authority ; they had obtained the 
decisions of Court of Session and House of Lords ; they had applied 
to Whig Government and to Tory Government ; and finally had 
sent their Claim of Eights direct to Her Majesty as Head of the 
State, whilst nothing but the ghost of liberty was ever presented 
for their acceptance. Then came the day of trial, and, like true 
Christians, they chose the plain but rugged path of duty, and left 
the old residuary, never to return. 

The wonder is, not that there was a Secession, but that its members 
should ever have been found within the ^ale of the Establishm^it. 
They, no doubt, had completely mistaken its constitution; but when 
they did fully discover it, they did not flinch in the performance of 
tiieir duty. The fact of their formerly supporting flie State Kirk 
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is no arffoinent against the justifiableness of the Secessioii. All the 
length that such an argument can carry ns is, that the Seceders ane 
to be blamed to a certain extent in not knowing the relation of the 
State Kirk to the Civil Government of Great Britain. The State 
has the ri^ht of giving the interpretation of its own laws ; and not- 
withstandmg all that has been said as to the novelty, &o., of the 
law affecting patronage, which was the great point of difference, tho 
interpretalion given by their lordships does not seem forced, and 
the Act appears for a considerable period affcer its revival so un- 
derstood. Tina being the case, the assumption which the Free 
Church is sometimes accustomed to make, that it is the Church of 
Scotland, is plainly groundless. The constitution of the iN^ational 
Church since 1712 is not what they supposed it to have been ; and 
in 1843 they seceded yrom the principles of the Church of Scotland, 
not to them. The Free Church nas discovered experimentally that a 
State-governed church can neither be a scriptural nor a free chnrdu 
The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland discovered this mudi 
sooner, though in a manner precisely similar. It, however, did not 
rest ; for, having once ^t itself free from the trammels of the State, 
it set itself to ascertain rally the scriptural constitution of the Chur<^ 
and it has long since arrived at the conclusion that a scriptural 
church and a free chu^rch must not only not be State-governed, but 
must not be<State-paid. The Free Church, ever since its secession, 
has been, in practice, working out the same scriptural truth ; and, we 
are inclined to think, is rapidly drifting to the same conclusion, t» 
theory. These two great denominations in Scotland have now suc- 
ceeded in completely and practically answering that long-advocated 
opinion of the incompleteness of the voluntary principle, and have 
-shown it to be amply sufficient both for home and foreign operations. 
Voluntaryism is progressing, and must progress ; for it is a part 
of the progress of the human mind. It will be a bright day fat 
Scotland when these two leading denominations are united, for then 
will be heard the noise of many voices, doubly powerful, and douUy 
indignant at such unjust and unscriptural squandering of the fumu 
of me national exchequer; and then, too, if not before then, shaU 
be seen the desperate death struggles of the Scottish Kirk. 

A. G. A. 

NBGATIVB ABTICLB. — II. 

Thb First General Assembly of the Church of Scotland met 
20th December, 1560, o.s. It consisted of six clergymen and 
thirty-four elders. Ten years thereidfter, John Knox, its politic 
founder, was dead. Its prime principle was, that there should be 
a church and a school in each parish. The Confession of Faith of 
1567 settied its doctrines ; and the Act of the Batifieation of the 
liberty ci the true Kirk, 1592, arranged its forms and order of 
procedure, which is, briefly — Tbatt eadi parish having a minister 
(dierffyman) shall also have a Session or Council of Laymen, of 
which tiie minister is the Moderator or Chairman. The minister 
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iiad one eMer, ne proiw itfaig tiie g ongwg a tion, atttnd ttie P gegfa yier y , 
ft •oonefl of dergjmen aiia elderv, in a fiYvn diitnet. The ^m- 
hrixaey senii devalief to a bigher eonrt, takinc in a hae^tr ansa of 
W» country, called a 63^1104, aa weH ai to tiie mg^eft eowt ia tie 
Chtu^, — ^xbe O^neral Asmmhlj, Tk» Smhobb mana^aM sutteza 
Telating to dnurek cKaei^ine in ih/B pariili, witii an appeal, in the 
irat inatamie, te tiie 'Btetbfterrf, whoee funotiont an wider, and 
relate to the ftate of the duareh in the disteiot from -whidb. ite 
members assemhlo. Any decision the Presbytery asay malos 



be referred, on a[^>eal, to the Synod, who again are chaj^ed with 
fb» management of all matters ratine ta the CSamn^ and iis 
eon^tkm in tile streteb of land &mn inwAk its depoties aie sent, 
^enr jndieial fimctions are again liable to ihe annerrision of tiie 
General Asaembly. By these gradatioaa It is bettered tbaet the 
most complete indindniilism is oompatible with the comnion mniti- 
tndinism of a Ohnrdi ; and tiiat doe sa^^pmids aae prorided agataat 
any possible tyranny, exc^ that of a Tirtaai majority of the 
whole Chnrch. 

The membership and teiotioBa of tiieee se?«ral eearts are dsfi- 
nitely fixed by enactment, althoagh somewhat evened in tiuir 
rigours by precedent, and in practice. There are, altogether, in 
the C^nron neariy 1,200 parishes, 84 pieii^Ttenes, and & ^mods. 
The General AssemUy meets amnially in May. Its sittings gane- 
ralfy last a week or ten days. It is a legalined ja<Hcirtory, otr 
flupreme Court, in aH that relates to the spiritiial sffBim of the 
Chnroh, and is recognized by law as possessed of an indispcitable 

afisdiotion so long as its proceedings are constitiitional, and ocm- 
ed within its own circle c^ duties. 

At its formation, the Knozites hoped to gain tiie Chmrch posses- 
sions of the ousted Eomanists, as the endowments of ti^ new- 
Church ; but in tiiis the^ were disapoointed. In the majority of 
instances the secular nobility seized tne laad, and took possession 
cf tiie tithes. l%e Crown became tiie leeal holder ; but it granted 
the UBufinict to certain persooa, as titi&rs. These tithes, which 
in Scotland are called temds, because held for tiie behoof of the 
Church, were made redeemable at a fixed yaluati<m, and the isual 
mode of payment of clergy in the Established Church of Scotland 
is, for the landed proprietors to pay in money the average market 
price for the year of a certain num "ber of chalders of wheat, com, rye, 
4c., as a temporal proyision for the clergymen. This price is deter- 
mined in the Sheriffs' Courts of each county, iand tiait amount is 
leviable by assessment, in proportion to the value of tiie property, 
made on each heritor, or holder of heritably-seoured property. 

These titulars, as they supply the remuneration, &r some time 
daimed the right to present to the Parish Chnrch a list of persoin, 
from whom a clei^yman was to be chosen by the hearers. The 
exercise of this right is called patronage. The Church abolished 
the right in 1690, and mi^ntained that the free (dioice of the 
people was essential to the tme and proper etootion 1^ a Butor. 
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Ib 1087r tin Buner Aet w« passed, wltkk ordaipked tiat ■« in&o* 
TB^n ixk doetnM^ &d»lbi&, woralup, or goTenmen^ dionld bd 
eaacied by the Gennau AsBembfy t^ suek i]i«fcteRi bad bee& 
SDcstorelj dkictwnf^l jm tk9 f^reab^^ttems, m wMdi ^ketre vaxasb b« A 
dear, majon^ ia £a.TO«r •£ ^ diaafe heiare it e€«ld be paaaed as 
a peimanent and bindinff law. Up till 1704y as ike Oirar^ -vraft 
wt and pavoel &i isim Siole, it kid bee& tiie hato off the liOrd 
Migh Commammna, who sepresents ihe SimwM, to dias<^Te the 
Aascmb^f hut in ^at year tfaeChmreh^ thio«^ ito Moderator— 
%ffvtkisr er ChaHnun— «diB8oked the A»emhlj Ib^ hn OfWA poirer } 
Mt with thai uoKikm of the official r^NPeaentatjnra of tiie State. . 
Tkia pfaetiee still ezasts. In 1707* the Xhaion oi En^^and and 
Seothokt ioali piaov^aaid in tine treae^ of Unioft ixm ease was talott 
te ooDsecnre uaiteBahiy the rights of the Chnidi. In 171% tlw 
law aboiifliEiag pai^roaage was fiesciaded by aa Aet of the il^ritii^ 
PMrHaciBBBBtt, sAd pveaentatiea to a hen«£ee hy a knded pnypvietfit 
heeasie tW gesmi psaotiee of tiie ChiDreh. This gave great 
offenee to the peofls, aad maiiTir dispialed sctdeoseitta were bfoii^ 
be&nv the le^ tnhamihr, itdikm wiere gmeEi^y settled hy adhearmg 
t(>tb» eamse ^ the patroftyvaiess 801W TaEd ehfBctian eooM be takoft 
te <iie ^sesMKtee;. Im 1732, Saif^Eifikiike pareaohed ia the Synod 
of :Bef^ aoaoMt tins alMneof the ri|;hto o€ the ckmnk ^ and ia 
1749, he and aevem othersy who agreed^ wilh him, aeeeded from tiis 
Estabh^ed Chiaoh, girkg rise to the Seoestton; asd in 176^ 
Hioinas GiHeafiie, for oentaiasaGj, m reHnnag to assist in the on& 
nation of a patten's presentee^ was deposed, and beeame thefeiundeff 
of the Beii^body. These two offshoots of the Chairch were a^tev^ 
wards weided togeth^, nadeir tiie nanw <^ die FreeUnited Preshyte- 
xiaa Ghinrch. The fcom of patraittge softened for awhile, and hesaaM 
practicablbf woska^e. The chief defence of patrooage, we beher^ 
was that ihe hndtors, or landed proprietors, were the only class 
eapali^ ci knowing and appreeiatinff worth, iAde]>eindent of nopnhyf 
Ibnas* The (^ray judged of a staideiit's ^ess in kaowle^ sad 
doetrine; but £e geiSry judged of his fitness as a genileniaa, 
whii^ by has posittoii, he immraiatd^ became. In a ^ast majofi^ 
of iastanses lAe pvsseatess most stvenaoosly objected to on tbdbf 
sppdniBient beeame the greatest possible faroariftes with the needle 
0?er whom, they were pUwed; and Dr. Thomas Eesd, the philoso^ 
pher's case, was bat a t^pe of maay, " We fought ayamii Bf . 
ibaidwheo^ he eam^aikd we would have Ibaght^ him when he 
w^M&t away." Bat a& eiseamstaaees changed, wad die general bod]f 
of the people became edaeated, tins reason naiaKa% garre way» 
and in so for patronage beeame indetesible, sKoept as a mgiut 
which it was diffionlt to yv^ np<. It nii|§^ also oe ohsemd^ 
thai die <istabed state of Scothmd donag the greater part ci dke 
eidhteendi ceatesy fbcaied ajpe^Mea/insttloatien e£ pationage. 
When BeolisMl got iato a settled state a0«»^ the patronagss 
eatioa hegssa. to agitate the minde of men. The Chaorctt, th e iy i 
eying the hiw of we &tatenpoa thb mattes, had nevw ssiicdne^ 
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it by any of^ert act, or entry in her minutes, and still held hersdf 
tree to labonr for its abohtion. Hie strife began about 1825, and 
continued for the next eighteen years, when the whole questi<m 
was precipitated by a hasty and injudicious movement on the psrt 
of a lai^ proportion of clergymen, who had a jseal for God, out 
not according to knowledge. 

The great eyent arose in this wise : — Scotland had changed rapidly 
in her condition by the introduction of manu&ctures ; and the old 
form of haying one minister in each parish, which suited a pas* 
toral and agricultural country, did not suit one where the masses 
• were congregated in lar^^e towns. This gare rise to a Church 
Extension sdieme, in which it was attempted to interest GK>yem- 
ment, and secure some help from it towards the eyangelisation of 
the masses. Goyemment was economical of money and prodigal 
of souls; it would do nothing. In four years Scotland rai^d 
£200,000, and built 200 churches. These, howeyer, were unen- 
dowed and unterritorial, and the clergymen who occupied their 
pulpits possessed no legal right to sit in presbyteries, and yote in 
Church courts. This was mi^ to be regretted ; but the Church, 
in many instances, permitted them to yio&te the eacpress constitu- 
tion of the Church, and both to sit and yote in judicatory processes* 
Thus her decisions became legally inyalid, and that by her own 
set. They also took a false step in passing an Act, called the Veto 
Act, empowering parishioners to veto, or rorbid, induction and ordi- 
nation of a pansn, without reason assigned, if they chose. This 
was granting licence, not liberty, and this was also passing an 
enactment of the Chiurch in opposition to one of the British liegis- 
lature, to which a century's submission had given the stabili^ of 
use and wont. The Church yoluntaruy -j^h^eed herself in a mlse 

S«ition. When, therefore, a case of opposition to patroniu;e arose,^ 
e Church was in a sore strait. The courts of law could neither 
recognise the right of the Church to override and overrule the 
Imperial Parliament, nor admit the jurisdiction of resolutions 
of Presbyteries and Synods, whose proceedings had been invali- 
dated and vitiated by the admission of parties not legally entitled 
to Uie privilege of voting upon the matters brought beK>re them. 
However wrong patronage might be, to justify these high-handed 
and self-seeking decisions of the clergy by the assent of the chief 
law court of the kingdom would have been far worse ; for it would 
have corrupted the streams of justice in the land. On appeal made 
to it, the Cfourt of Session gave decree against the Churcn, and the 
House of Lords maintained its adjudication. The Church would 
not retrace its steps. Infallibility has always been a sweet fiction 
to the minds of a certain class of clergymen, who like to jingle the 
power of the keys in the ears of men. The mighty mind, of Chal- 
mers, which was far more rhetorically than logically great, waS' 
caught in the meshes of some of the casuists, and being made 
o^nsibly the leader, while really led— if not misled— he threw 
his whole noble and fiery soul into the movement, and took up 
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the ^a^e the law bad thrown down ; but in a spirit of partisanship 
much below the dignity of the law. far less of the gospel. 

The Anchterarder case has alreadv been made notorious enough. 
The accidents of the case have obscured the thoughts of men 
regarding the essentials. So long as the Church courts 
were constituted according to law (the law of both Church and 
State) — i, e,, were composed of clergymen of parishes, unin- 
termixed with ministers of quoad sacra churches, or those 
unrecognized and unendowed by the State — no law court or 
power could interfere with, annul, or qualify any proceeding 
which was gone through with in harmony with the settled order of 
the Church. But Churchmen fired up at the thought of being 
controlled by a secular authority, and scouted the idea of sud- 
mission. The error was theirs, however ; they broke the law, and 
then proclaimed their despite of the law as the justification of their 
doings, — just as in the Cardross case, now, the Free Church is 
doing. An agreement to respect the rights of the Church is very 
far n*om an agreement tq submit to and legalize the wrongs it 
perpetrates.. If a court of judgment were filled with parties who 
had no right to be there, and it these parties took part in the 
proceedings, what defeated defender would not have re-claimed 
against the finding of such a court? This was exactly what was 
done, and aU the nurry-scurry of the last thirty years' agitation 
has been got up and maintained because the Church claimed the 
right to break the law, and conferred illegal privileges on narties 
not entitled to possess them. This is the real point, though it is 
convenient to shirk it. 

The Church Extension scheme, in which it begun, was a noble 
and Christian scheme, and the Established Church of the present 
day in Scotland has carried it forward well towards a good and 
practical end. They have set about having all those qtioad sacra 
chapels endowed, and made into parish churches, where ordinances 
are administered, and where the clergyman takes his seat by law 
at the Presbytery table. Had the enormous financiatin^ powers 
of Dr. Chalmers taken this direction— 

" Trojaque nunc staret, Priamiqne arx alta maneres." 

This they did not resolve on. They chose rather to adhere wrong- 
headedly in their determination to do wrong. And thejr proceeded 
to disrupt the labour of the Reformers, and of centuries. Much 
less money and far less effort would have endowed every place in 
Scotland where a church was needed as a parish, and a grand 
Christian testimony would have been given of sanctified zeal, 
which would have shamed the Government of the day into some- 
thing like appreciation of the nobility of the clergy and people of 
Scotland. 

It must not be forgotten, either, that the circumstances of the 
country were changed. In 1832, the Eeform BiU had placed 
the government in the hands of the people. These people attended 
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the ministry, and accepted the goidanee of these dergj. If they 
had conrinced their people, they would have given their votes iw 
Members of Pariiament, who wofdd have been jdedged to see right 
done to Scotland in Church matters, and so a constituticmal reform 
might have been wrou^t. That it was not wrought, but instoi^ 
a grtevons increase of ''maHce and all nnchantableness " mm 
poured over Scotland, in the name of religion, was the fiiult of tiie 
repentlesB intruders of unqualified persons to sit in the oanrts of 
the Church. Having such a power of remedy in ^eir own hai^ 
and not having used it for benignant purposes, as ^y nughi, 
shows conclusively, that the Secession they made was not justifiable ; 
it was justifiable neither in its origin — smuggling a new practice into 
the ccmstitution, nor in its means — ignormg dl the capabiKties of 
legal eflfectuation, and throwing sociefy into a convulsed state, horn. 
whidi it cannot recover ; nor in its end— ike maintenanee of the 
power of the clergy, and the promotion of the schemes for self- 
agsrandizement of the Churdk as a corporate body, rather than as 
a branch of Christ's "true Vine." The following extract fr<Mn 
Her Majesty's letter to the General 'Assembly, hit the Wots on. 
Ihe 'scutdieon of the Free Church Secesnon ; {or th^ despised 
their plain counsel, and rejected their reproofs; and wh^Ei it k 
conskiered that, in defiance and scorn of the thoughts and sug- 
gestioiu herein contained, they left the Church of their fa^rs 
and Iheir country, it cannot but appear that their conduct was 
unjustifiable in the extreme : — 

*' The faith of our crown is pledged to uphold you in the fWl einoy- 
ment of every privilege you can justly claim ; but you will bcwr 
in mind, that the rights and property of an Established Church 
are conferred by law ; it is by the law that the Church of Scotland 
is united with the State, and that her endowments are secured ; 
and the ministers of religion, claiming the sanction of law in 
define of their privileges, are especi^y bound by their sacved 
calling to be examples of obedience." 

*' A conflict of authority between the law of the land and the 
Church, in a matter where civil rights and civil jurisdictiim are 
concerned, cannot be prolonged without injurious consequences." 

** You may safely confide in the wisdom of Parliament ; and we 
will readily give our assent to any measure which the Legislature 
may pass, for the purpose of securing to the people the full privileffe 
of objection, and to the Church judicatories the exclusive right 
,of judgment. 

•* The law, as confirmed by a recent judgment, has declared that 
ne# parbhes cannot be created by the authority of the Church 
'alone, and that minist^^ placed in such districts are not entitled 
to act in Church courts." 

" If it shall appear that the efficiency of the Church is thereby 
impaired, and that the means of extending her usefiilness are cur- 
ttofod, the law to which such eflfects are ascribed may require con- 
sidwation and amendment ; but until it be so considered by Mie 
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Legi^itiirB, and wliile H remains tmaHieTOd, we are poBtiaded that 
h will be implieith' oheffd by the General Asseenbly/* 

The replj ta dteee wise, moderate mwdB was reHgioua reri^l; 
asd an ootcry of perseention pyr conacieSee* sdce, and ^e ren^ag 
asunder of tne vail of that Temple, which the Hood of marf^ 
hmd eemented, and the prajers and efforts o{ saints had raised; 
and tiiis we oontesd was nnjiartiiarbie. What say ye ? 

Saul. 



IPoBiks. 



IS THE HOUSE OE LORDS, IN ITS EXISTENCE AND 
OPEEATION8, BENEFICIAL TO THE COUNTRYP 

AlTIBJLkXITB BBSKT. 

The reply to -tfie negatire artides whidi hare ap peared on this 
tojoie need not extend to a great length. Our task is sn easy one. 
Au who hare written on t)ie other side asree that an Upper House 
is necessaiT ; but tiwy wish to abolish tSe House of ^ers as now 
eonstituted, and establish a seeond chamber, lor legi^tire pur- 
poses, on some other plan j but how this is to be accompfished, so 
as to work sstnfkctorih', they are not agreed. ** L*Onvner* says the 
Second House ^ shotdd owe its origin and existence to the people, in 
such manner.as to secure the wisest and tiie wealthiest persons of the 
nation for its constituent eSements.*^ If this were the scheme 
adopted, we ask, in what respect would it differ from the ]^sent 
House of Commons? I>o not t^ dectors of 6h*est Britam now 
return representatives selected firom ^e wisest and wealthiest of ^ 
^ community P Where, then, would be the advantage of a second 
d»mber elected by the same classes ns send Ha members to the 
Lower House? The real rahie of an hereditary peerage is that its 
members are independent of ererybody, and so are able to decide in 
inrour of those measures which it is permanently tO' the interest of 
^te nation should be adopted. " LXhivrier," in the March number, 
has given us a sketch, the purport of whadi we have some difficulty 
in tmderstanding, of the ori^m and earif stages of the National 
Council. If he finds &uit with the House of £«ds for not being a 
representative bocfy, we answer that it represents now, as it always 
has done since the existence of an aristocracy, tiie not^est, wealthiest; 
and most educated dass in the kingdom ; but if, as it would seen; 
he nnagbes that in an dective Houseof Lordrwe should be return- 
ing to ute ancient practice of the nation^ we confess that we cannxit 
aee the slightest reason for such an mlBrence in the facts whidh he 
hw adduced; bat tbey wtmld seem ratAer ta show titst ParliaiBient 
onginaByvand after its separation into two^ ehambers, had its House 
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of Peers ehosen by tlie King ; and we can hardly suppose that 
"L'OuTrier" would consider a body entirely nominated by the 
Crown a desirable snbstitnte for the present House. An hereaitary 
House is surely preferabfe to one f<»rmed to suit the wishes of the 
reigning monarch. 

Tummg to the article of " Brutus/' one of the methods he names 
is for the ** second Senate to be elected by, yet independent of, the 
Commons," as though this were possible. Does h^ consider the 
members of the People's House mdependent of those who elect 
them P In all cases, an elected chamber must represent the 
opinions and feelings of their constituents. But '* Brutus" remarks 
that there are a dozen ways of securing a useful second chamber. 
y^e ask, which of all these schemes has proyed satisfactory in other 
countries? 

" Brutus" challenges me to ^ve an instance where the House of 
Lords has pressed any salutary law on the House of Commons ; but 
the function of the Peers is not to originate important measures, but 
to check the democratic leaning of that House. Despotism is im- 
possible with an hereditary legislature. The present enslaved con- 
dition of the French people could not exist along with an hereditary 
nobility. One of the great advantages of an aristocracy is their 
jealousy of military ascendancy — in remarkable contrast with the 
mvariable tendency of the masses to elect soldiers for their rulers, 
irom the Boman Bepublic to that of France. We are aware that it 
may be objected that almost all republics, having taken their rise 
from a great convulsion of sociely, resulting in many years' war, 
the men most fitted by intelligence and patriotisin to take the head 
of affairs would generally be men who, during that time, had acted 
in a military capacity. To this we could oppose, amonffst many 
others, the example of the United States of America, where the 
tendency is increasing rather than diminishing ; for not only have 
five out of fifteen presidents been soldiers, but it is remarkable to 
observe that four out of the five have been chosen during the last 
thirty years ; whilst, in the forty years preceding, only one, add 
that one George Washington, had occupied the presidential chair. 
The preference for military rulers was never stronger there than it 
is at the present moment, when politicians in tiie States are actually 
discussing the probability of Major Anderson filling that important 
position at the next election, when his only claim &t consideration 
IS the successful performance of a military manoBUvre. 

How favourably England contrasts with this, when, during the 
last two hundred years, but one soldier has attained to the eminence 
of Prime Minister ! The only time when this country was a military 
despotism was also the only time when the functions of tiie Upper 
House were suspended. The rule or despotic power of Cromwell 
would have been impossible if the House of Peers had then been 
in existence. '* Brutiis" affects not to see any advantage in main- 
taining a balance of power and interests amongst the t^ee estates 
of the land : but this is just where the House <n Lords is principally 
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usefol, by acting as a check to the myasions of the OommonB on the 
authority and prerogative of the Crown. Such alterations in the 
composition of the Upper House, as are desired by our opponents in 
this controyersy, could not be effected without an organic change in 
our constitution ; but the {people of England, well satisfied with the 
freedom and happiness which they enjoy, will not risk the stability 
of the goyemment which has conferred upon them so many bless- 
ings, by seekinip to improve it by violent measures. In this country 
the distinguishmg characteristic of the people is a great regard for 
ancient rights, and men are attached to the customs and usages of 
their foremthers. When the barons assembled in open rebellion at 
Bunnymede, it was not any imaginary system of government which 
they established, but the old laws of Edward the Confessor, which 
they moulded into a new form, and established on a firmer basis, in 
the Great Charter ; tenmering, even in a moment of revolutionary 
triumph, the ardour or libe^y and the pride of descent, by their 
hereditary attachment to old institutions. The memorable reply of 
the barons to the proposal of the prelates at Mertoun, ^'Nolumus 
leges Anglise mutare, ' has passed into a consuetadinary rule, to 
which the preservation of the constitution through all the convul- 
sions of later times is mainly to be ascribed. In all our political 
changes we should desire reform rather than revolution. Even 
in providing a habitation, as well as in framing a constitution, 
comfort ana convenience may be better secured by altering a house 
already built and inhabited, than by raising one on an entirely new 
plan. 

" Brutus" asserts that taxation presses unfairly on the poor. It 
can readilj- be shown that this is not so, and the tendency of 
recent legislation is to remove all duties from articles of daily con- 
sumption ; but, if it were proved that the working classes pay more 
than their share of taxes, it would not be the Peers whov^ould be 
responsible for the injustice, but the House of Commons, where all 
taxes are imposed. 

H. K. is indignant because the Lords have the privilege of voting 
by proxy ; but what ^eat difference is there betweei^ this custom 
and^^the plan adopted m the Commons, of allowing members to rush 
into the house to vote on any subject, when mey may not have 
heard a single word of the previous debate, and consequently know 
nothing of the merits of the case P H. £. quotes, at considerable 
length, the opinion of Lord Brougham, pointing out the anomalies 
existing in the judicial capacity of the Lords, and in this instance, 
no doubt, there is room for some alterations ; but H. X. would not . 
find this high authority to agree with him in the other changes he 
deems so desirable. On the other hand, in his able work on the 
British Constitution, he speaks in the highest praise of the whole of 
our excellent constitution, and particularly of its remarkable adap- 
tation to tiie various circumstances of public affairs. 

We wish to e^rolain to "L*Ouvrier*' the remarks in our first 
article, as to the enect of a further extension of the sufirage. We 
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Mid tk«i, if tiie ixme ihovld ccme wb»n mmtmm oi ung^iitoid i 
beoaMe ciec t w i , the Crown wo«ld ht mgretit daogar ef besng rab- 
T«rted, if it wwe set ibr tk« tncptsiies of tke How of LcMrdf, wko 
wovU aot M • dMck to ihie ino*ds of the deaMenilie Bohm. 
"L'OiiTri^ ikiiiks ^e wntthof sooh a Hoose of Oooodoimi wooid 
be directed agMnrt tiie Ho«m of Peers. He ako Mfs, liial if tke 
ScfHfteAgm wiakee to eoB&r honxmt cm tbe mnn^axkmM by rmmiig 
Boeh to tlie Peerage, ih§A the boiiovr m eya^ f^^ ^^^d Tidaahto^ 
iadepeiident of a aeat in tiie Senate bemf^ anmeaMd. We daSar 
entirely fix»i tbie oonehnion, wmA bare no doubt tbe ivoder wiH 
too. '"L'Oamer" it snzimed tiwt we hafe the ""teiMn^ t» 
esifeiiraat^ m the pages of this Ma gaei n e , tbe existence of tiie bea«b 
of '^hops. We, notwitbatandiBg, kdkd to the opinion emened 
be£oiey Isat their existenoe is no anomaly, whikt c«r Kstioittl 
C^vrcbfonnapaftofthe State. Independsiit of tkis, the Bidio^ 
are men of gr«it education and experience^ and well ^[mal^fed, m 
other respects, ibr ikiek legisbiitirre duties. Why any one shoold 
ebjeet to xnuusters of the Gospel takii^;^ a dtiien's intoest in isk» 
mtmoi dns worid,. we cannot inssffine* 

**L'Oayner," speahmg of ihe Peers, says that "^ self is tMr 
dommant inotiye to action," and he gives, as an iaatsooe of aelfiA 
Bess, the refiisal of the Lords to le^nd the paper dvty. ^ what 
way does a duty on paper tend te the adnuKtage of the PeeimP for 
we can sesrc^y sixppose tiwt " L'Oorri^,*' like msny of ^m dbashe 
proiesses to represent, can seriously beHere tiiot il is tbe ol^eet of 
the House of Lords to keep the people in ignorance, and that tiua 
object would, in some mysterions way, be attainied by the' ad£tion 
of a ha^enny to every shiUnii^ bo(^ We, in oomnssn wilb poti- 
tieians ot every cUmi, i^Knild view with gmt Jealonsy any attsont 
en 0^ pitft c^ the Peers to intevfexe with tbe tsBotien ef m» 
country, f 3tiil, we eannot but tiunk l^iat iheiv undoubted right to 
leieet an^ bill laid before their House has been wisely exercued is 
this particular instance ; for, even with the assistaniae of thamifiioA 
whieh Mr. CUadston^ would hare thrown away,^ the deficiency in 
bet Tear's reTenne is twa and a qmrter nuilsoQs. 

Our g te icw a coostitntaon has uawbubtedty, like oneof oar own. 
Sngliflli oah^ some ansif^tly kocis and exerescencea on its nol^ 
trunk ; bvt ik has biwred too many tempests^ it has irarvived t&9 
saay petilsr it has eost too much blood, and been wntmted with tsio 
many teats, to be ibsw lightly suErendered to the axe and plane of 
sveiy ^Brotuiy*' who mm, with an invsntsre fensosy wish tO' 
shape it inta the Mkeness of Aie Amcrisan najpok. Let emnsries 
SKBxeias Iheb skill on the noshroem cMistitutiona ef whxett the 
zevdbatiens of 1949 w«ae so finiikfialv or im such as Hysme whicki^ tha 
Abb^ Si^yes eocdd eonstraot wi& saoh facali^ -, bat let them spurn 
a atraictare wha^ hm existed for sss honcbad yearB». the pride and 
the glory of England, aaal which has asonred the hatrea sif tm^ 
despot and deBaf^^ogne that vm wodd has prodne^. 



WEQATTVTR SBPLT. 
** Qdqne nagu tegitnr, teetns magis sstnat ignis.*— Orro. 

Tbuth is like flame ; the more it is eorered or hidden, the more 
it Bpretuh. This was no more' true of the one in Ovid's time than 
it is trne of the other in these times of ours. This is so much our 
stren^ eonvietion« that a series of jem hare home witness to cmr 
practical efforts to derdop this aonTictiQ& to the world. Our pre- 
sent doty is a eontribntion to the diffusion of sound principles of 
truth upon an important question, which has not only agitated 
many men's minds* but has completely unsettled not a few of the 
wise and good men of our day. It is not our purpose to say 
whether the ouestion, as it has been generally placed before tlie 
country by the press and many leadmg politicians^ is well and 
wisely pat^ or juiEciou^ handled by them in the interest of party 
polkies. That is beyond our sphere; it is for us to adyooate the 
neg^Te in this ddbate as a question of political philosophy. 

The salient points of our former arguments are briefly stated. 
History shows that the origin of the KcKise of Lords was m>m the 
people, in contradistinction to royalty. Philosophy shows us that an 
hereditary legislature ii not oonoacnre to just and jgood goTemment, 
and that it does not su^ly the best talent, nor the most impartdal 
laws — all of which axe great and sore erib, easily preyentea with 
more or less perfection, according to eircomstances, by an elective 
House of Peers, so constituted as to represent the wealth and pro- 
perty of the country justly and truthfully. That we have been cor- 
rect in our opinions and judgxnent menf be inferred &om the fact, 
that our opponents have not succeeded m disproving any portion of 
our argument. It therefore remains for us now to make some few 
remarks upon the arguments of our competitors, which we hope to 
do in all candour and flurness — striking hard upon their fallacies, and 
carefully eschewing personalities as beneath the di^ty of debate. 

The introduction of B. B. we entirely a^ee with ; in fact, we 
consider it equally appropriate for either side of the question, the 
dicta respecting me three kinds of government are usually Ihe 
A B C of all dementary works on political philosophy. He ob- 
serves, '* It is essential to good government that it takes care to 
provide for its own permanency. * We cordially agree here also. 
Btill further we coincide witii ilm that the " balance of power and 
tnterest" in Ihe State is necessary to its permanency; but here, 
howerer much our inclination to he complaisant and agreeable, we 
must part from our friend, B. B., because he adduces the House <^ 
Peers as the very pivot on which the balance of interest and power 
is made to oscilbte; and in proportion as these staiionary pivoU (!) 
are moved from either crown or people^ so justice prevaik, and gooa 
laws are made. This must be the fosaiHzed remains of some 
aneisnt theory of political happiness, surely, or some lusut uaiura 
which B.B. Has unfbrtunately become possessed of ; and it is worthy 
to be preserved in aome one of the many museums in our hmd 
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whicli interest the carious and restrain the adyenturons speculator 
in his enthusiastic mania for wonders, either in nature, science, or 
art. Has B. B. never read the history of his country P Is he 
entirely without remembrance of the eyents, even of his own 
times P Can he by any possibility be ignorant of the exist- 
ence of such phrases as the " House of Incurables," the " House 
of Obstructives " P Has he never heard or known of such things 
as the Eeform Bill of 1832, the Bepeal of the Com Laws, or the 
rejection of the Paper Duty Bepeal P Does he not know what 
were the circumstances which impressed these phrases and these 
events on other men's minds with such indelible effect P We can 
scarcely believe that any Englishman is really ignorant that these 
phrases and events received and still possess all their significance 
&om the fact that the House of Peers does not hold the balance of 
power and interest, but assumes to itself all or nearly aU the power 
and interest, and does its best to i^pore the right of either crown 
or people to more than a nominal position. The fact is, the House of 
Peers, in its present existence and operations, exhibits to the world 
a remnant or feudalism, which is a striking anomaly in our national 
existence, and will sooner or later either oe swept away with the 
besom of destruction, amid much of anarchy and misery to the 
people, or by timely concessions, reformation of abuses in its pri- 
vileges, and corrections in its constitution and operations, con- 
solioate the State more firmly on the basis of the future, tending to 
lead our fatherland to glories yet unconceived by man — a millen- 
nium of political and moral progress. 

Our thanks are due to !d. S. for tbe elegant rendering of the 
homely proverb, "Much cry, but little wool,*' and for the hint 
broadly given that we may well apply it to nearly the whole of his 
own verbose paper. This relieves us of a considerable burden, 
because we are so anxious ourselves to avoid even the appearance 
of personalities in debate. 

In analyzing his remarks (we had almost mistaken ourselves, and 
called them arijuments), we find four-fifths neutral, one-eighth an 
attempt to anticipate and refute arguments to be in our second 
paper, and which, however desirous we are at all times to oblige 
our friend B. S., we could not put in to oblige him, for this simple 
reason, we never intended to use such puerilities as he so kindly 
volunteered to suggest for us ; and the fraction left is an attempt at 
argument in favour of hereditary legislation. The neutral portion 
of his remarks requires no comment further than to express sinceris 
regret that so many words and so much space should have been 
occupied to so little purpose ; all that is neutral is so " much cry " 
without the " wool * which the reader is entitled to receive from 
all presuming to take part in our controversial arena. The line of 
ar^^ument he set down for our second paper never having had any 
existence, requires no reply, further than to say, the cause must be 
very weak which requires its advocates to create opponents made 
of straw stubble to show off their own feats of literary ghidiatorship ; 
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gurely there also is ** much bruit, but little fruit," friend B. S. Well, 
then, respecting the topics pf hereditary peerage with legislative and 
judicial functions, and an electiye legislature having judicialfunctions, 
and an electiye House of Lords, chosen from among the peers of the 
realm by such persons as shall constitute the education and wealth 
of the country, forming an improyement of the present House of 
Peers, not as a destruction or overturning of that branch of the 
existing legislature. The former, we have shown, is a remnant of 
feudal barbarism, is fraught with many evils, and must of necessity 
operate its own extinction hjr the antagonism it engenders. By 
the election of peers to judicial and legislative functions, all the 
existing evils are necessarily avoided, much good is realized, and a 
glorious prospect of permanence, prosperity, and happiness, is en- 
sured to our fatherland. 

Much special pleading is employed by B. S. respecting our use 
of Bentham's greatest luippiness principle ; but in tnis he not only 
misunderstand our argument, but he wrongly applies the remarks 
of Dumont on Benthamd. If we have read JBentham aright, our 
arguments are all based upon that celebrated jurisconsult's opinions, 
and are simply an echo of nis principles as propounded in his works. 
We are not so vain as to assume that our arguments are original ; 
on the contrary, we are happy to confess that we have learnt much 
of our knowledge of political science from that great author ; and 
it would be almost an impossibility for us to write a sentence on 
any political question without expressing or implying that we had 
derived it from Bentham. We see no mconsistency between our 
argument and the quotations from Dumont made by B. S. ; on the 
contrary, we cordially adopt the quotations as a part of, and in 
illustration of, our views of this question. We firmly believe in 
the indefeasible right of every man to have a voice in nuJdng the 
laws by which he is governed; we also believe that the House of 
Lords ought to be electiye, but we have never said nor implied 
that the House of Lords should be chosen by universal suffrage. 
The two things are entirely different ; in speakmg of universal suf- 
frage, we reier to the choice of members of the House of Com- 
mons ; but in speaking of the choice of legislative peers, we s^ the 
wealth and education of the country should enjoy the sumiffe. 
In the one case, manhood is the qualification ; in the other, wealth 
and education, qualifications essentially distinct and never con- 
flicting. Besides, we should go further in true consenmtism than 
B. S. himself; for we would say that the British constitution is 
not only the best of aU existing constitutions, but it is capable of 
infinite periectibility without destroying its nature, its privileges, 
or the relations of the several parts of which it is composed. The 
plehiscitum of France should never overrule the sena^ consuUum 
with us. We may be imitators of France in vanity, fashions^ and 
trifles, but never in politics* The vacillation and theorizing of 
the Celt can never be ingrafted upon the Saxon in ius political 
doctrines and institutions; our soil is too cold, our habits too 
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settled, <mr love of order and pennaaeiioe too de^y zooied, e^er to 
allow such things to beocmie in^enoiiB with ns. While w« adro* 
oate the right of eyeij one to a voice in the making of the laws hw 
wbitk he is gov6med« we do not think that hy jdaei&ff all on a dead 
larel of pretended equality, right or justice wonla be obtained. 
The proUtaire has person and life only to be protected, but the 
mUliannaire has person, life, and prQikeriy to be protested by the 
laws. Hence he snoold hare a greater share of legislatiYe power, but 
not all, or nearly all, as is now the case. With these remarks, wn 
must dimiss B. S. to tiie oocrection of his political creed, for space 
admonishes us to proceed to the brief pitper of "lona;" and, 
strange to say, " I ** makes almost as manv blunders as words, so 
that he can lav daim to much originality, if not to sound argymiot. 
Quodi " I," England is a commercial nation ; a oommoviJ natiOK 
cannot be a political student, therefore England is not fit to lej;isbite 
for itself, but must have the House of Lords to legislate fatri. If 
this is not worse than the follies and fallacies of fi. 8*, we are at a 
loss to know what can be worse* The foul libel, that " the pao^ 
of England in the aggregate are not acute, not eren rftainning 
politicians," may be retuted a thoosand times OFer in any lacge town 
any day after work hoars by only yisiting the oidinary resorts of iiie 
working classes. We dare to assert, from a long extended observa- 
tion of the habits and knowledge of l^e working classes, that tdke an 
equal number of this class and any other class in ti»e country, and the 
practical political knowledge of tne working claee will put to diame 
and confusion the knowle^;e of the others, although USair suj^^osed 
advantages would give them the prefer^ice. This is a faet whidh 
has so astonished us, that wo have been at considerable pains to 
prove its correctneaa for our own satisfaction. In the course of 
our inquiries, we leuned one circumstance which goes £ur to prove 
the laruth of this most indubitably. For twenty years before the 
Beform Bill was passed, a few working men commenced the i^ta^ 
tion, which grew to such gigantic proportions as to render it an im- 
perative necessity from tiie commencement. Its provisions were 
well defined, were constantiy, silently, surely, and thoroughly dis- 
seminated in the face of eveiy species of tyranny, persecution, and 
expression; and the middle and upper tJasses <mly leuued its 
prmciples, and pronounced the ShibtK^tii, because the torrent of 
public opinion among the masses was too slarong to be withstood, 
and opposition longer continued would have periHed, not only tiieir 
own safety, but tiie safety of the entire ^Momonwealth. Our per- 
sonal knowledge of the past induces us to hold fast that fundamental 
dogma of our j^Utical creed. Timely reform is sa&ty secured, 
and proq^erity in proMroect; but refonn delayed is iax>uble now, 
anarchy and ruin in the ^ture. They who for twenty ye^es 
eould quietiy, steadily, and by moral means only pursue a course 
of jft>litical struggling for rights and liberties in the past can never 
be justly accused as turncoats, hypocrites, or ^ tailors for the moon 
in all her changes." 



We submit that the negative writers in this debate have neither 
by expression nor implication adopted the theory our opponents are 
80 anxious to thrust upon us. If the House of Peers is made elec- 
tive, we should seriously object to- tlte,tcarking classes having any- 
thing to do with the choice, because it' is not* within their province. 
Let the Commons represent the Commons, but the Peers should 
represent tbe Peers of wealtii and.edktkoa^»0ii« 

We could scarceljT expect that the wealth of tha aristocracy would 
be named as an efficient cause in removing the taint of corruption, 
and therefore making them the fountain of henour, pait eoeeetUnce, 
in legislative matters, when the fact is so notorious that many titles 
are only the reward of corruption in past days : and even now we 
would inqiiire how many persons eooueeted vw the amtoeraey are 
holding lucrative posts for political servieea rendered tatsheir pwrty P 
*'l" must understand that trae Hberty coosists im every perftaa 
enjoying all the rights and psivileges whkh the saJS&ty ana pros- 
perity of the State permil^ and that prefemncia is due to iH>ot, 
gentle nor simple, high nor low ; rd»id d^aocmbkarebut litt^ less 
dfoigerous than stolid, dull, and imnovablaT^nss, or false, ficlcle, 
and changing^ Whies-; the dregs of eaob dasa oofii^y the extremes, 
but the enlightened and thouffhtfitil oi eaeh pariif ai« all but assimi- ' 
lated, and so naturally blend ui;io each otths^f^afi th&trQi& patriots ol 
Fatherland, that it is hard to iUstix^ish ihaxsk latWKk eaoh oihsr. 

The closing paragraph of J>. M. is tine oal^ rsdbeiiMng point in. 
his* paper ; hisdeeade of follies are eitiier Tepeliti<»i3rof other writers 
who iMve |>reoeded him, aad have consefu^B^y been aosweredt or 
are so ftitile, as to be unwortky of leci^t^t€Q»d ii&tice. We will, 
therefore, not fSatigue the reader with &xiher critisiflia upon the 
lUBaeaning pla^tuBes of our opponents, iMib oonolside with the wish 
tiiat we all may be able at all times to aot maaiyiy a»d imdepeedenitly 
our part as citizens of the^ greatest, most just, and freest, oommon.- 
wealth in the world, the pattern for infant states^ the hope, of the 
oppressed, the example for all dynasties, awi the glor^ of its peeple. 
Wmle striving foe the enfranchisement of wealth -ai^ its due repve- 
sentation in the House of Peers, we adrocMde; a just enfranf^use^ 
ment of the masses. In making ckaagcs, ,we' s^, m nothing rash^, 
Imt delay not too long, lest the sapbe-^ried upv and rottenness 
tfl^ the plaee of strength and Hfe. With the sturdiest Tory we 
say, God ss^e the Queen; with the preudeat aristo(^«k we say, pre- 
serve the peerage, but improve existiag dftCeoia; and w^h the 
loudest democrat we say, enfraechise £e ' aiiHii^nSf because the 
broader the base on which the fabric of the Stajte Sftai^s, the surer 
&e foiuidation, and the more stable the Bii|p0r9tnu)ture. Header, 
oar mission is now closed, the verdict is with yeu. We trust it 
win be, *' As at present constituted, th0 Houae of Loi^ds, in its 
esistence and operations, is itoti b«Bsftciai tc^ the oouAtir,'' 

L'0t7TaiSB. 
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OUGHT THB EMPLOYMENT OP FEMALES IN AGEI. 
CULTUEAL, MANUPACTUBING. AND COMMEBCIAL 
PUBSUITS^ TO BE ENCX)I7EAG£D P 

▲^IBKATIYB BEPLT. 

OuB repIywiU be brief; for tbis oar readers must thank not onlj 
oureelTee, bat oor opponents, wl^ose wonderful unanimity wiU 
greatly aid tbe fulfilment of our resolye. All of them agree as to 
the impcMTtanoe of tbe question at issue. " It would be difficult to 
estimate too highly tbe importance of the question now under con^ 
sideration." "EVerr true friend of the people must necessarily 
feel deeply interested in the happy solution of this question, fraught 
with so many important influences," &c., &c. "The question 
on which we are now invited to gire an opinion must have a special 
interest," &c., Ac These are ^e opening remarks of three out of 
four of our opponent*, and in each case the arguments which follow 
bear the same family likeness. Some dissimOarities there are, of 
course, and with thc«e, so far as they seem deserving, we shall deal 
iirst, afterwards repbnng to the opinions expressed by the leader of 
the negatives, and echoM by bis followers. 

Of " L'Ouvrier" we have no more to say than that his article 
would have been much more to the purpose, if it had been limited 
to one-half of its length. We can scarcely see the bearing of his 
high-flown rhapsodies on the enq)loyment of women. 

" A Factory Clerk" oaDs fcr a little more remark. We earnestly 
trust this nam de pluwte is altogether an assumed one; if not, 
unless " A Factory Clerk" brings to his business a much clearer 
perception of the meaning of terms, and a much less confused 
imderstanding altogether, thsn he brought to the perusiftl of our 
opening article, we greatly pity his employer. Perhaps it is not so 
much 3ie " stupidi^" "A Factory Clerk" owns to, as intenticmal 
misrepresentation or whidi we have to complain. We will give an 
illustration of this from his article. " We now learn, that ' it is 
evident that no amount of discussion or condemnation can reduce 
the extent to which female employment is already carried ;' and it 
is questioned ' if it can be increased, unless among those classes 
who are placed by fortune above the necessity of working for their 
daily bread.' If this be trul^ the exact state of the case, we cannot 
congratulate X. Y. 2L upon his discretion, for he certainly might have, 
emploved his time better than in defending a system that cannot 
possibly be altered, and supporting the further development of a 
movement to whieb no increase can be obtained." It is scarcely 
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necessaiy to point out the confusion of ideas and terms " A Factory- 
Clerk" nere displays. We repeat our belief tliat the extent to 
which female employment is already carried cannot be reduced, and 
that beyond the lowest classes it is not likely to be extended much 
further, because it has already nearly reached its utmost possible 
limits ; and it is because of these beliefs that we desire to see 
female employment encouraged, "A Factory Clerk," with his 
colleagues, confounds encouragement with extension; it means this, 
certainly, but a great deal more beside. The necessity for female 
employment being recognized, we desire to see it directed into the 
most remunerative and natural channels ; we desire to see positions 
of trust thrown open to the competition of women, and that her 
energies should no longer be confined only to the most menial 
offices ; we desire that she should have a fair prospect of promotion 
in whatever trade or occupation she is engaged ; and also that she 
should be guarded by legislative enactments, if necessary, from 
many of those evils which, we are willing to confess, are at present 
attendant upon her employment in factories, but which, we must 
assert, are not necessarily involved therein. This is what we un- 
derstand by encouragement. At the same time, as we have also inci- 
dentally allowed, we believe female employment may be beneficially 
extended amongst " those classes who are placed by fortune above 
the necessity of working for their daily bread." 

Again, as a further specimen of " A Factory Clerk's" reasoning, 
because we, after asserting ** the absolute right of woman to a free 
and unrestricted use of her energies in any and whatsoever depart- 
ment of labour she may chose," proceed to consider how far it 
\^ expedient that she shall avail herself of it, we are charged 
with surrendering the whole question, and admitting that the em- 
ployment of females is "a great evil." Is it necessary for us 
to teach "A Factory Clerk" that all things which are lawful are not 
all expedient ? We recommend him to St. Paul for that lesson. 

We desire to be understood clearly as to the opinion we ex- 
pressed that the assertion of our opponents, that " woman's pro- 
vince is home," involves a denial of her equality with man, t. e., 
intellectually and socially. With the exception of "A Factory 
Clerk," who has certainly his own ** stupidity ** to blame for it, our 
opponents do hot appear to have been in any difficulty as to our 
meaning. We believe home affords the noblest exercise for all the 
highest qualities of mind and heart, but at the same time, we 
cannot forget that all women are not equally fitted by nature 
for the home circle, and that to tens of thousands the duties, 
pleasures, and cares of maternity are never offered. We believe 
that not only does necessity compel these women to exercise their 
energies in some remuneraiive employment, but that she is endowed 
by nature with powers equal to the highest work, and that she has 
shown these powers in every direction, but especially in literature. 
Hence, we say, that those who assert that woman is unfitted for 
See " A Factory Clerk V* article, p. 124. 
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any, but borne duties do pzaatioallj deuy to hu intelleotual and 
sooial eqaalitj witk man. 

We ^U no'Vf^endeayonr to refute thoeo arguments of our oppo- 
nents whicli our friends on the affirmatiTe have not already disposed 
of. "L^Oavrier" tells us that " the aggregation of great numbera 
<^ females together, and ^e frequent admixture of them with the 
opposite sex, offers tempnttipn, and exposes to perils, which the 
strongest minds must contemplate with alarm." The gentlemen on 
tlM opposite side speak on tl^ matter most prudishly. They talk 
as though the breath of heaven was scarcely to be allowed to blow 
upon a woman, — the eye of man never to oehold her. A woman 
nxust expect temptation, the same as man. We do not think she is 
likely to be made stronger or purer by being kept secluded from the 
world. Nay, we venture to affirm that the.a^dy round of g^aiety 
in which wom^i of the highest classes spend their life, and whidi is 
supposed by most people (our opponents, of course) to be exaotly 
adi^ted to a woman s ** peculiarities of organization^? does as much, 
if not more, mischief to their purity and delicacy, than factory life, 
even in its present oondition. We have the best reason for assert- 
ing ^that the morality of females employed in factories is not worse, 
but is even sux>erior, to many classes of women who are not em- 
ployed at all. We cannot help quoting here, thousrh somewhat 
le^thy, the testimony of & large en^^loyer of female labour 
jn ibirmingham. He says, — *' A considerable diversity of opinion 
exists as to the moral influence that factory labour has upon females 
generally ; our own opinion is, that on an average, it will not 
be found deteriorating, and that the girls and women who work in 
our manufactories are as moral, religious, and self-denying, as 
any other section of society in the same rank. But, of course, the 
morals of amanufaetorjr will, to a large extent, take their tone from 
the character and habits of the employers and overlookers. A 
careless, depraved master influences for evil, it may be hundreds of 
workers; and a vicious foreman, or overlooker, may (and does 
frequently) demoralize the ten or fifty workers under his influence 
or direction. The nature of the trades also has much to do 
with the matter. Those which are cleanly will give a higher moral 
tone to the hands ; and a large number of young women working 
together, seem to have a protective interest over each other's 
conduct : when women work in small numbers promiscuously with 
men, we shall be almost sure to find low and depraved habits." We 
draw especial attention to this extract. It clearly proves that the 
avera^ morality of females employed in manufactories is equal to 
any other class, and that what inroads are made result from circum- 
stances which may easily be altered. First, from the vicious 
influence of foremen and overlookers. Hence we say. Encourage 
female employment, by throwing open the superior situations to 
women ; thus placing young girls under members of their own sex, 
they are preserved from a vicious influence, and you aflbrd them a 
strong inducement to the formation of good habits by the prospect 
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of provftotion. A second sonrce of danger is liie nattire of tiie 
traae they are engaged in. Hence, we say, Encourage female 
employment, by directiog it into the most suitable channels. 
Thirdly, we are told that the greatest cause of immorality is 
the promiscuous mixing- of the sexes. Hence, also, we say, Sa- 
courage female employment, by insisting upon proper regulations 
being applied to factories ; for surely there can be no reason why 
this danger may not be remoyed at once. 

Another point upon which our opponents hare insisted strongly 
is, that the emplopnent of females is prejudicial to domestic happi- 
ness, and that it hinders them from acquiring a proper knowledge of 
domestic matters. Upon this point we shall quote the eyidence of 
the autilior of " The Social and Industrial Condition of Women in 
the Middle and Lower Eanks," who is entitled to be heard on 
the subject. He says, — " The justice of these ideas'* (those to which 
we hare just referred) " is disproved out and out, by comparing the 
districts where the industrial employment of women prevails, with 
those districts where it is scarcely known. Take, for examine, 
colliery districts, mining districts, towns of metal manufacture, 
seaport towns without fisheries, and hamlets for agricultQxml 
labourers, and you there find that the squalor, the thrSilessneBB, 
the ignorance, the dissipation, are for more uniyersal than in tovna 
and districts deyoted to the manufacture of cotton, woollen, laoe, 
and such like products. In the latter instance woman has abrrndsot 
work ;' in tibe former, she has little or none. Slatternly haMts^ 
ilierefore, in the lower orders are not a consequence of the industrial 
employment of women, but constitute an evil to be dealt wit^ on 
its own grounds. It is just a characteristic of human nature in a 
poor and neglected popidation, and must be checked, not by da- 
claiming against female industiy, which, so far as it goes, is rather 
an antidote, but by addressing ourselyes to the eril itself.*' "^Faels 
like these," as our astute friend, the " Factory Clerk," obseryef , 
*' are worth a gross of arguments." 

There are many other matters we should like to haye toadied 
upon, but our friends on the negative side have said all that is 
necessary ; and we do not wish to imitate the aflBrmative writers 
by going oyer the same ground again and again. In conclusion, we 
beg our readers to give the subject their calm and unprejudiced 
attention. It is one of great social, moral, and economic im- 
portance ; it presses for a solution ; and the minds of all thinking 
men and women oo^^ht to be made up on the subject. X. T. Z. 

ITBOaTiyX IBBFLT. 

This question,' like all others upon social economy, has eHoited 
a great variety of opinions. Our opponents have argued in favour 
or all employments for females, and the most unconditional free- 
dom and independency of females ; they haye also advocated l^beir 
employment only in particular departments of trade, commeMe, 
ana agriculture : agam, others argue that they should only be 
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.employed in some classes of trade and commerce, and these only 

. ** between the school and the hymcDeal altar :" with such a division 
in the camp of our enemy our campaign has not only been easy, 
but our victory is certain. For the present purpose wemay with pro- 
priety assume that the relative proportions of the sexes are equal or 
nearly bo. We may also assume that the present requirements of 
agriculture are provided for most amply by the male sex, since the 
labour of men and boys in agriculture is so poorly paid, the average 
wage of the full-grown farm labourer being under ten shillings per 
^eek, a sum scarcely sufficient to board, looge, and clothe the single 
nian, and much more inadequate to provide home, food, and dress for a 
wife and family, besides tne labourer himself. Still farther we may 
assume that many classesof trade and commerce, of the character suit-/ 
able to the physical ability of the female, are also well supplied with 
male labourers, because they are so ill paid, and such great numbers 

. are constantly floating on the labour market seeking employment, and 
often in vain. From these assumptions — which, we submit, are so 
well-grounded, that argument to prove them would be insulting to the 
common sense of the reader — we are justified in affirming that the 
introduction of the whole female sex, or any portion of them, into aU. 
these trades, would be so much unmitigated evil, and tend to the 
reduction of wages, the loss of wealth to the country by the amount 
of that reduction, and prove most destructive to the social, moral, 
and material condition of the people at lar^e : indeed, what other 
result could be possible, if there is a relatively fixed sum for the 
pavment of all the labour of the country, which were most assuredly 
is oy natural necessity P then, the division of that sum into so many 
more parts, or the reduction of that sum by cheapening the value 
of the integral parts of the labour of the country— then, we say, 

.poverty, wretchedness, misery, and national decay, must become an 
inevitable necessity. 

It is of no use tor us to disguise the fact by using periphrastic 
lan^age to darken wisdom. I^ the old popular maxim, a spade is a 
spade, call it by what name you may ; so a week's wage of seven 
shillings instead of ten is a reduction, a losd, a sacrifice of the 
country's wealth, call it how we will ; and it will, of necessity, abridge 
the comforts of the labourer's home, however finely designated by 
false philaQthropists and wordy popularity-seekers. Having thus 
taken a look at that picture, let us take a look on this, — the employ- 

. ments congenial to females. Domestic and home labours are so ill 
supplied, and so badly served, that appropriate labourers receive, on 
an average, nearly as much wage, besides board and lodging, as the 
full-grown prize farm-labourer obtains for his exemplary labours, 
without board and lodging : — more glaring proof of the fatuity of 

. our opponents could not be imagined by the most dreamy novelist. 

Considering these circumstances in their proper light, we are 

bound to claim for ourselves the ri^ht and title, in all its fulness, 

as champions for the riffhts, liberties, and privileges of females, 

despite the unkind prejumce of Dinah Morris thereanei^t. 
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In diaeharge of our present duty, we proceed to n aliort analysis 
of the argaments of the opposmg writera ; and first we have the 
unknown quantity, X. Y. Z., to deid with. If he is not, as his nom de 
plume implies* at least his argument is, an unknown or unde&ied 
quantity, for he includes all females and all kinds of labour within 
the limits of his advocacy^ thus, by attempting to prove all things, 
he proves nothing — ^his choice is, therefore, a dilemma, either to he 
the unknown or the undefined quantity, X. Y. Z., in very deed and 
truth. CanX.Y.Z. advocate that all females, married or single, 
should be employed in all kinds of labour P Are there not times 
in the life of married females when any oontinoed labour is most 
painful to the feelings, both morally and i>hysicallT F and are there 
not labours revolting to the feelings, injurious to tne body, and de* 
basing in the extreme to females, wluch are not so when those 
duties are performed by males f What would X. Y. Z. say to his 
sister, or his mother, or his wife, or his daughter being employed 
as a miner, a coal-whipper, a mason's labourer, a furnace-woman, a 
puddler, a glass maker, a foundry caster, or any other of the many 
laborious and injurious trades P We opine this would so shock his 
sensibility, that he would throw overboard that contraband philan> 
thropv with which he has freighted his small bark, and most heartily 
join me true female friends in their advocacy of opposite doctrines 
to those he now holds. G. H. S. next demands our attention. He 
charges us with inconsistency ; but^why he should do this, we are at 
a loss to know : we do advocate that all females should be empl(^ed 
in domestic or educational duties alone ; and we hold that this is the 
only proper sphere in which females should be engaged ; we have a 
firm conviction that, in her proper sphere, woman cannot be equalled 
by ^e opposite sex, neither in mental, moral, nor physical ability, 
and it is only when she is compared with man in an unfair manner, 
and beyond her sphere, that she suffers by the comparison ; many 
thin^ have become now-a-days matters of trade which are rightly 
withm the scope of the domestic and educational sphere, and we 
would either advocate that these trades be reduced to their normal 
position, or that females shoxdd exclusively oecu|^ those spheres. 
The evil made so notorious bv Hood, in his " Song of the Shirt/* 
is one which would be rectified by the above means. G-. H. S. 
Tcfers to that condidon of the respectable middle class and work- 
injq; ffirl as anomalous, humiliating, and unjust, — ^to what cause may 
this DC attributed P Is it not to the false, fladiy, and would-be-fine 
way of educating decent girls P Are they not taught to ape the 
manners and pretensions of those above themP And are not in- 
dustrial pursuits ignored by parenta and gov ern essea too P Is it 
not considered very discreditable for a boar£ng-8ckool miss, or even 
for a day-school miss, to hint at industrial occupation at home P The 
consequence necessarily follows, that a girl so educated would prefer 
to work in a retail shop, in a warehouse, or manufactory, who would 
scorn to dean a house, cook a potato, roast a joints make her own 
4rMs, or her husband's linen, u such a one wem doadj croai-qucs- 
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tieBi»d at to heirrromm iht^moA a fiMAsrenefr, siie ^rcmM fohuh- 
inglTooAfMs Ifaat riK kad never been tftoghti and tk^refore her 
prcMrenee for •tiwr labour was oMefly owing to ike fact of ker 
ignorai^e of donettic dottes, and in trade employment ber ^de 
WM not fTMmided by ber ^fneronoe, beoa^ase there she ^vras esE- 
peoted to learn, nd ireTild be taim^ht as a mattef of duty. Make 
it a matter of duty for all Too&g females in the middle and loirer 
daases to learn domestic duties, and t^n those duties would net 
obHj be perfoRMd well, but would be considered respectable and 
boivouiable fm eaaii one m her proper sphere. As to the appeal of 
G. H. S. to pist expeartenee about 8^4;re-ooadies, - railroads, and 
imtional ruin, tbeee is no analogy, and therefore it <;an be no eup- 
port to any argsmmt^ either 43ro or eon,, on the present oeoasion. 

Gallsntiy forbids we^sboula offer any remarks upon the pungent 
letter of '* Dinah Idjorris," lar<her*<han to thank her fen* ^e oem- 
ptizD^t she baff paid «i> and the good feeling she has manifested in 
her sensible remaiks rei^ooting the '* true vocation " of woman, 
and tike proper nsdufation of the yousg of her own sex. We think 
▼ery littfe would <vake tier« fall eonvertto omr yiews, as she isniM^e 
tML half a t!om<feyt*alieady. 

^. A. H. £.'« epewng MBUorks, upon the ** social evil " tcmdcMies 
oi waat of enpioylneBt in vnanaiacturing pursuita, are all <ml the 
wvongaide of Mte Question. We say, educate l^nnales, and habituate 
tkem tocoBsider ailidoBietftio ^duties and emi^me^ts honourable, 
Mid the eoeial reyil ntll beTedueed to*a minimum point ; but with- 
dvaw womm from hear proper sphere, and place her in the very un- 
ftwonrabfte -mreUDilaHces of -crowded workroonrs and workshops, 
a»d you ther^iy iueiease that evil to a niaxiiaam. 

O. A. fi. JL acgvei^ tkat boocme man has invaded l^e i5pha*e of 
wsMan in ysema caaea, tk«refore iwoman ought to invade his emhere 
in Many noM. ^Tbis is mcgame most strang^y, bnt oertabiy 
neither ^ioafiirnQrviaaoD8bfy,-4»eoause man ms none one wron^> 
woman muat Ao mvm^ ^wro^, mod be justified therein. S«ffe^ 
a aeoond Daniel has cvme ^iwgsient ! fie also ^^laims agamst 
" deprivnig wt>iiian of ber legiSmate position in society," and y^ 
he is desiroui, more than^ns aesoeiates, if posnble, to deprive her of 
her legitimate position ; end, in doing so, advocates that she BlMnild 
de|>rive man Oi bia Icgittmate (position, the duty and the abiMty to 
ptovide for ha wife aM dau^tefa, while the latter may be under 
taB roof. A oaM vf «0taal fact we well remember once coming 
under our own notioe, ^pertinentto iMs reasoaii^ of G. A. MM. It 
is Idle practioe in oub, if mOt in many, of our large towns, ^&xt 
wcnnen to perlisnn 4i«rtabi bmadiefl oi trade ^at tiieir own hxAnes. 
We visited one ^ these kmnes in the ordina^ course of ovndisi^ 
duty, and found the hssbrad'^erfoini^ngl^e p«rt of nursoio an 
infimt of « iem mentiks oldynnrkile the wife, with several of her work» 
l^ls, was f<^owaiigibOT tcade>/by iseans of which the home of both 
WM well ni|i^h «iipported. If G. ^. H. E. has suffiei^t temerity to 
adveoato«ii^«L»tatoiof tiungaas this, winch wie oodtend he doaa 
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in Mb paper, wetltink idsease is hopeless in tlie«rtreme ; lie nrast, 
indeed, oe redtneed to a sad necessity if he is o<Mpeiled to adc^ 
snchan argccmentin support of his theory. If females are employed 
in home duties, either in the homes of their parents or in the nonse- 
holds of others, we say it is a foul slander upon the fair sex to call 
them •* consumers ** and not producers ; where would be the per- 
sonal and home comfort, which G, A. H. E. now enjoys, if the per- 
formers of the domestic duties of his home wre simply consTaners, 
not producers f Did all those comforts rise into bemg and perma- 
nency like the weeds in the sluffgard-s gard^iP or were they not 
ihe result of careful, painstaking labour by some female hands P Ok, 
shame! to treat with such contempt the greatest blessings with 
which the creating fiat of Deity has blessed this glorious old earth 
of ours ! 

Space admonishes, and we must oonelu^. Our advocacy of ^Ma 
question is prompted by the strong desire to prevent the ^o^er 
degradation of the bright blossoms of humanity-— lovely women. W© 
are sure no love, no care, no comfort, no joy is Mketluit'whioh flows 
frcfta and is part of that overflowing spring of ^aff'ection — woman^s 
heart. To harden that heart by the tous, turmoils, and callosities of 
trade and commerce is the most diabolieal cruelty the world has seen, 
•ttie heart of man conceived, or the v^efit demon could 'rejoiee over. 
Believing these things, most heartily do we affirm that females 
ought not to be em^yed in. agricultural, masrafaetumg, or com- 
mercial pursuits, wmch is our thesis. Beader, we ask your 4tppPo- 
btttion, and we know we-shafi not ask in Tain. L'Oirmmu 
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ON THE DEFINITION OF l^OETRY.* 

It is a curious thing, that while ihere «re fferw persons who do 
not love Poetry, there are few who, if asked, would be able to give 
an inteliigible definition of the term. Like some of i^deie delka- 
cies with which nature and art furnish our tables, we feel its 
sweetness, and acknowledge its refreshing influence, brrt seldom 
think of inquiring how produced, or of what elements composed : 

* This t«M7 wagMOftOlflj read at one of the meetiofg of the Literary Aasook- 
tion in ooimeotMn with the Rev. Mr. Pukford's copgregatioo, Alhany Street, 
Ediabnrgh ; it fermed^ the openiog paper in a discussion upon the above subject, 
and was fellowed by a very animated and interesting conversation. We send it 
to the British Confroveraialitt, simply as we composed it for that occasion ; and 
should any of our members then present, or any others to whom the subject tnvf 
be interesting, think proper to favour us with a reply, -we shall have mucH pleiU 
sure in being either supported ianjurvitwp, or in being cort-ected bf^lhem. 
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more thaa thit— of! all the yotaries of ihe miise, whether jMMif, or 
poetMters, who might attempt to give a definition of their mvourite 
fiubject of study, we should have difficulty in finding two who 
would define it in all respects alike. Most will agree as to the 
refining and pleasure-yielding power of poetry ; no two will do so 
on the nature or first priociples of that which pleases and instructs. 

In the present discussion, therefore, there is not much chance of 
.my definition being accepted, while there is every reason to expect 
that many will diner no less from me than from one another, in 
their ideas of its character. In commencing our definition, then, 
we would premise, — That we are so constituted in mind and body, 
as to be made susceptible of impre88i(Mis from external causes, 
which operate upon the imagination and finer feelings, through the 
medium of the e^e and ear — such impressions varying in their 
nature and durability according to the nature of the causes which 
produce them. These causes exist in the mental, moral, and 
material universe, in the varied beauties and other soul-moving 
phenomena of nature, and in those resplendent virtues and intellec- 
tual beauties, which we see sometimes manifested in the human 
character. 

In the contemplation of nature there are qualities in the pheno- 
mena presented to the eye uid ear, which give rise to pleasurable or 
painful emotions within us : to those which are pleasant or agree^ 
able, we apply the terms beautiful, sublime, splendid, lovely, 
charming, or such other adjectives as will most forcibly give utter- 
ance or expression to the feelings which the character of such 
phenomena inspire; while such as are in their nature painful 
or disagreeable to witness, we pronounce deformed, awful, shocking, 
or repmsive to the feelings, — similar terms being applied to suck 
phenomena witnessed in the human character and actions, the 
moral and intellectual world, as give rise to similar emotions within 
us in their contemplation. 

Now, it is in the influencing principle subsisting in the different 
appearances of nature, animate and inanimate, that poetry has its 
being, and may be defined simply as that name which is given to the 
language expressed in the aspect of all that we feel te be sublime, 
lovely, and soul-moving in the universe, which language is heard 
. and interpreted in the feelings excited within us when viewed in 
their endless variety of forms. 

To the minds of some, poetry is a term which embraces, in its 
signification, no more than that which appears in literature, or 
emanates from the mind of the literary bard ; but than this idea 
nothing can be mate absurd ; for the influence which nature 
everywhere exercises over the mind of man, moving it >pleaB^ 
' ingly or powerfully is poetry. The varied manifestations of human 
character and passion — the humane and heroic, the beautiful 
and great, the self*sacrificing, awe-inspiring, and other passion- 
exciting features in man's character and volitions, is poetry ; what- 
ever is beautiful in matter and in mind, whatever raises in its con- 
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templation the soul to God, and most discoyers in its constitution 
the glorious perfections of its Creator, is, in the highest and 
strictest sense of the term, ]^oetry. 

Poetry, therefore, in its simplest and purest form, is that subtle 
and fascinating influence pervadinff every object which decorates 
the gorgeous temple of nature, — uiat voice which emanates from 
thousands of interesting objects everywhere surrounding us in the 
heavens and on the earth, all of which proclaim unceasingly the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of their great Creator. This 
voice, |>leasant and instructive to all, the Poet hears with rapture, 
and drinks into his soul with such efiect, that he is constrained 
to echo it back from his bosom in strains calculated to awaken 
emotions in the minds of others similar to those which he himself 
experienced in the actual contemplation of what he portrays. 

It is thus that the works of the poet have ever oeen received 
with pleasure by all classes of society : for his descriptive pictures, 
being all drawn from existing realities, although combined into 
new forms of beauty, present to the mental eye scenes at once 
attractive and edifying, and in which the imagination revels with 
a delight which no other form of literary composition can pro- 
duce. 

This brings us to the consideration of poetry, as we receive it 
through the medium of literature, or as it proceeds from the 
creative fancy of the bard. Poetry in this sense is generally better 
understood than in the higher one of which we have been speaking ; 
nevertheless, it may be a harder task for us to define its character 
in this form satisfactorily to the minds of others, than it has been 
to describe the poetry of nature. 

It is thought by many people who read poetry, that to be able 
to express himself freely ana readily in verse or rhyme, and to 
clothe his thoughts or sentences in rhythm, are the chief qualifica- 
tions of the poet, and that these forms of literary composition, 
more than the ideas expressed therein, constitute true poetry. 
This is a mistake. One man may be neither able to rhyme, 
nor versify with readiness, and yet be a true poet ; while anoth^ 
may be able to do both with readiness, and yet be no poet at all. 
To rhyme and versify is a mere mechanical art, which may be 
acquired : to have a quick, clear, and true perception of character* 
the nature of things, and of their relations and analogies, is a 
faculty which the Almighty endows some with, and not others-- at 
least, not in the same degree. The poet who is worthy of the name 
is no mero mechanician, who performs his work by prescribed rules 
and laboriously acquired ability; for true, poetry is not the pro- 
duction of mere art, but of heaven-gifted gemus, the ofispiinff of 
a mind endowed with peculiar properties, an intellect more saDtle 
and refined than that with which the common mass *ls ^fbed, and 
more keenly alive to the perception of moral and physical beauty 
and deformity, to similitudes or analogies in mind and matter, 
and potaesamg, in a more spiritualiied and higher degree, all the 
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finer seanbilities of oar natpre. The true poet, as if by a naijanil 
inatmot, is drawn to, and impelled to worship at, the sfarine of 
b^nty, and while so, is no less powerfully inspired to oomnmnicate, 
in song, his thoxt^ts and feelings to others of his species ; nay, 
more — while he draws, in impassioned sentiment, his descriptiye 
pictures of the beautifiil, sublime, and awe-inspiring in tbe universe 
(which does exist), his fertile fancy teems with imagery, strange, 
novel, and supernatural, which have no existence anyr^ere in the 
forms in whien he conceives them, save only m his own prolific 
imagination. 

The true poet not only passionately loves the varied phenomena of 
nature, but he loves to depict its beauties, heigbtened by the colours 
of the imagpbation ; to invest objects, really attractive in themselves, 
with qualities which do not naturally belong to them ; but which, 
80 invested, their attractions may be rendei^ more powerful and 
effective. In des6ribing nature, human character, or incident, he 
is not contented wit^ presenting to his readers the bare detail of 
tiie facts, as th^ came under kis own immediate observation, 
however interestmg the naked truth mi^t be; but, with the 
denre to agitate or excite the ie^mgs m ihe most agreeable 
manner possible, he clothes the objects he is depicting wilih 
attributes foreign to their nature, in order that, so decorated, 
•fliey may be presented to the mental eye with additional and 
heightened beauty and interest. He therefore culls, as we have 
said, from the moral and physical worlds beauties whidi do 
exist, and moulds l^em into new and superior fbrms, wiuoh, exce]^ 
in the poet's imagination,. do not exist; such borrowed beauties 
or qualities being the properties of oristing realities, certainly ; 
but wben associated with l^e objects they are intended to em- 
bellish or deccnraite, presenting, in combination, forms more striking 
«ud deHjB^htfol by hr thtm nature, n&t so tidomed, holds forth to 
the physical eye. 

w, u we are not plain enougk, he deiicribes beauties by beauties^ 
^objects by objects, and qualities in one subject by tboee belonging 
to anot^r, — tkus : That wbich has not life in itself, he will invest 
with living and ofttimes with moral attributes, making the tittraetive 
in its own nature more so, by clothing it in the hieher graces of 
other ttatures ; the poe^y consisting in tke power which su(m similes 
possess to give defight to iiie minds of those who acre capable of 
perceiving and appreciating their beauty. We will give an illus- 
l^tion or two of our meamng. There are few wbo are insensible 
to the beauty of l^e celestial orbs. l%e sim, the T»oon, and the 
stars are obiects which all delight to look upon. Well, whatever 
Uiey are in tneir own nature, to us they appmr «imply lights, " the 
greater ruling tbe day and the lesser the night ;*' so tmitin speakmg 
of them the unpoetical, wbo delight not in using figures of speech 
niigiit merely say, ** The night was dear, the moon and the start 
lAiooe brightly ; ' or, ** The morriiugwas fine,i;ho sun rose without 
* cloud ;'* or, ** It was a fine, wunshiny morning." l^iese or AaoHsat 
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terms are common^ used l^ tlw ocfrnmon mass to express th^ 
Hms of the weather, or the beauty of the heayearly bodies : and, as 
f«r as their design is ccmcevned, they answer the purpose. Th» 
poet, in his momeats of iAspirat^OQ, speaks differently, ndly aware 
^that in their brilliancy they possess their own inherent power to 
gore delight to the rational and sensitive beholder ; and knowing 
wat, wh^ he presents their glorious attractions to the iinaginati<m 
of hia xeaders, through the m^um of words, in his poems, tney will 
most certainly realize mentally the perception of beauties which 
they hare o^n f^sieally bdneld, and are, therefore, well acquainted 
widou In adMHon^ to these nmiural attractions, he presents, while 
speaking of them, others which are iwi natural to them, but which, 
by his poetic imtgery, he conveys to the minds of his readers at the 
same tinke ; the mind, witii its wonderful powers of conception and 
comprehension, taking in at once the view of both the natural and 
borrowed splendours, or oth^ qualities with which he invests them, 
and thus reaHcing heightened pleasure from the perception of his 
combined or associated ngures (in the power of whose impressibility 
the poetry subsists). 

In Shakspeare's play of " King Henry IV.," the great poet saya 
of the solar orb, — 

"Yet faerein will I imitate the son; 
'Who dotb permit the base contagiouB clonda 
To smother up his beauty from the world; 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he maf be more wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foal and uglj mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him." 

Here the immortal bard gives to the sun consciousness, will, 
purpose, passion, all of which is highly figurative, and tells upon 
the mind with great practical force, seeing that we are struck with 
the idea of the lamp of day being invested with human attributes, 
which clothing the judgment finds no fault with, seeing that it is 
the borrowed garb ofpoesy. 

In the nlay of " Eichard H.," Shakspeare, in a fine passage, 
speaks oV tne solar orb in similar terms ; — 

" See, see, Eiof Biehard doth himself appear, 
As doth the blnshiag discontented san 
From out th^ fiery portal of the east, 
When he perceives the envious clouda ar» beat 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
' Of his bright passage to the Occident." 
And again : — 

" How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above y<Hi busky hill! 
The day looks peUe a< his disiernperatun ;" 

or, in oth^r words, the day looks frightened at its lord's angry and 
menacing aspeot ; a truly novel and striking fancy, the poetry of 
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which contbts, as in the oihen quoted, in inyettiiui^ natunl ohjeots 
with quftlitiee which do not naturally belong to them, and by tlua 
means working upon our imagination and feelings in a manner more 
powerfully and pleasingly ilukn could have been effected without 
such figure of speech. 

We could multiply quotations without number, both ftrom this 
and other authors, all proring the same fact, yis., that one of the 
striking characteristics of descriptiye poetry is, an we hare said, the 
art of heightening the effect which the depiction of some moving 
natural objects naturally produce, by investing them with qualities 
or attrilmtes which naturally they do not possess, thus increasing 
to the beholders the pleasure in their mental perception by ssso- 
ciations of objects and properties both novel and striking. 

We have thus so far spoken of the poetry of nature and that 
of art, meaning by the term art the poet's power of producing 
pictures in which the delightful in their aspect are not natural in 
their combinations. We have said there is a power in natural 
phenomena to move us in their contemplation, one way or other, 
strongly, exciting in our mental nature either delight, awe, wonder, 
pi^, fear, or sympathy. 

These phenomena are either mental, moral, or physical, being wit- 
nessed sometimes in the workings of inanimate nature, and some- 
times in the character, volitions, and the circumstances whic^ 
diversify and distinguish the life of man. We have further affirmed 
that whatever is beautiful in mind and matter, — whatever is pleasing, 
refining, and capable of moving for the better the finer feelings of 
our nature, — whatever in the moral and physical universe is capable, 
in its contemplation, of raising the soul to God. and softening and 
improving the rude and unpolished features of the human mind, 
whether it be nature as it is, or nature as the poet represents it, 
is poetry in the truest sense of the term. 

Here we might reasonably stop, having said enough to form the 
groundwork of a discussion upon this interesting topic ; but, were 
u-e to do so, we fear that we might give occasion to our critics to say, 
that in speaking of poetry under the designations of natural and 
descriptive only, ana leaving untouched that class of it so muck 
esteemed, and which is of so high a character — the conceptive, of 
which the Epic is the purest type, — ^we had thus shown a deficiency of 
knowledge regarding the subject in hand. But of the conceptive Httie 
more need be said, save that the poet aims at accomplishing the 
same ends, namely, of pleasing, edifying, and improving his readers 
by fictitious history, that he endeavours to realize by the faithful 
and embellished description of the true ;• for, knowing all iJiosc 
features or passions in human nature, which, in their workings, 
have produced the best and the worst results to mankind indi- 
vidually and collectively, and failing readily to find such a copious 
supply of facts as will answer his purpose, he draws upon his fancy, 
and creates character and incident, forming out of tne finest and 
worst features of moral and intellectual natures characters or beings 
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80 much better or worse than we find in, this woiM — so mueh more, 
beautiful or hideous— that his pictures, realized in the mirror of the 
imagination, either charm us into a greater lore of the exoeUenee of 
yirtue, or awaken within us a deeper sense and greater hatred oi 
the deformity of Yice, while they also improve our taste for the 
beautiful in (rod's works, and in all that art produces in imitation 
of them. In this respect the aim of the artist and the literary- 
poet is one, though the means they employ to accomplish their encb 
difierent. J. D. 
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Silas Mamer, ike Weaver ofBaveloe, By Gbgbgx Eliot, Author 
of *< Adam Bede," &c., &c. William Blackwood k Sons: Lon- 
don and Edinbi]^. 1861. 

Nbyee was our grandfathers' standard objection to all norels; 
that they give false views of life, less applicable than now. The 
supernatural, which constitutes the principal element in works of the 
" Castle of Otranto," or *' magic lanthom " school, is now altogether 
eschewed, and the romantic attachments of a noble baron or of a 
" female markis," to use Sam Weller's expression, excite infinitely 
less curiosity and interest than the flirtations of a pretty dairymaid 
and the passionate love of a yillage carpenter. The philosophieal 
critic and the unsophisticated young lady agree in accepting tiie 
degree and extent ot its " realism," as our modem phrase is, as the 
test of a novePs excellence. The one tries the story and the actors 
by the laws of human nature and his experience of life, while the 

Srhest praise the other can bestow is, "It's so natural." The 
ect of this tendency; is most healthy upon the reader and upon 
the noyel. It has raised this description of writing to a hiener 
position than it ever occupied before, so that whereas formerly if 
a novel was admitted as fit to be read at all, it was only as one of 
Ihose which Bacon says are to be "tasted" or "swallowed;" now 
not a few of them require to be " chewed and digested." Amongst 
these we class those of George Eliot. 

One important result of this tendency has been the limitation of 
the exercise of an author's power to a much narrower sphere. Ex- 
cellence is only attainable in those particular fields which have been 
made the objects of special and minute observatioD. Thus we find 
Mr. Thackeray occuped with the same descriptions of life aifd 
ohairacter in Ids latest noyel as in those by which he won his earliest 
and greatest successes. Mr. Dickens has failed eyer since he ceased 
to regard low city and town life as ofiering the most legitimate 
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of^fontwMtB for tkeoureise of his.poverf . (x«org« Eliot has ai 
pcMUBBt 0MKfiii«d himt^ (Wsalf P) almoBt eseluBiyelj to tke delmean 
tion of ooomtry U£» and naBBfirs. Tkis ia hia^br^. In it ha haa 
anrpaaaed aU lua pvadeoeaaort. He baa brought to tLa task a 
breadth of ooneeption, analytical power, minutonet^ and trubhful- 
naea of obserration* huoaoar, pathos, aad dasoriptire power neyer 
swpaaaed. 

Bemembering the aim and purpose of the book* we consider 
" Silas Mamer " faultless. The author has steered clear of tbe 
difficulties which disfigured "The Mill on the Floss," and has 
produced a work in some respects superior, and in all respects but 
one equal to "Adam Bede." It is only half the length of that 
famous book ; and where story, characters, and plot are so excel- 
lent, brevity cannot be considered a virtue, unless, for our consola- 
tion, we may suppose the condensing power, which has restricted it 
to its present limits, has saved the reader from that unnecessary 
prolixity, that tendency to spin out a narrative, which often tires us 
m our best novelists. We shall not be so unjust to our readers as to 
give them the stoi(}^ here, and so detract from their pleasure in 
reading the book itself. We must ^ivo one or two extracts to 
show the old power is still in full fruition. Hero is a dialogUA on 
^osts. 

" * Aye, but there's more going on in the stables than what fblks see by day- 
daylight, eh, Mr. Macey ?'" said the landlord. 

** * Aye, aye ; go that way of a dark night, that's aU,* said Mr. Macey, wiakiiig 
mysteriouslj ; * and then make beliere, if yoa like, as yen didn't see light in tfa» 
slables, nor bear the stamping o' the horses, nnr the cracking o' the whips, and 
howling teo, if it's tewr't daybreak. "Cliff's Holiday "* has beta the name of it 
ever sin' I were a boy; that's to say, some said it was the holiday Old Harry gives 
him from roasting like. That's what my father told me, and he waa a reasonable 
man, though there s folks noto-o-days know what happened afore thej/ were horn 
beUtr nor tkey know their own buemese* 

" * What do you say to that, eh, Ddwlas?' said the landlord, tnming to the farrier, 
who was swelling with impatience for his cue. * There's a nut fbr you to crack!' 

" Mr. Dowlas was the negative spirit of the company ^ and was proud of hit- 
position, 

^* Say? I say what a man should bslj as doesn't shnt his eyes to look at a fiii>- 
ger-post I say, as I'm ready to wager any man ten ponnd, if he'll stand out wi' 
me any dry night in the pasture before the warren stables, as we shall neither ae* 
lights nor hear noi«es, if it isn't the blowing of oar owa uoeea. Tha's what I 
say, and I'Ve said it many a time ; bat there's ouibody 'all yentom a ten-pan' note oa 
their ghoses as they make so sure of.' 

''* Why, Dowlas, that's easy betting, that is,' said Ben Waithrop ; 'yon might 
as well bet a man as he wouldn't catch the rheumatise if he stood up to's neck ia 
the pool of a frosty night. It 'ud be fine fuo for a man to win his bet as he'd 
catch the rheumatise. Folks as believe in " Cliffs Holiday" aren't going to ven- 
ture near it for a matter of teu pound.' 

**Mf Master Dowlas wants to know the truth on it,' said Mr. Maeey, with a 
sarcastic smile, tapping his thumbs together, 'he's oooall to lay any bet— h* him. 
go and Stan' by himself, there's nobody 'nil hinder him ; and tbea he caa kt tho 
parish'ners know if they^re wrong/ 
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"* Thank jrwi! I*m obliged to you,* said the ftirrier,with a scdwl of scorn. 
* If fblks are fbols it's 'flo basineis o* mine. I don*t 'want to mske ont the trath 
abont ghos'es. I know it a'rsady. Bal Fm not against^a bet, fair and opeta. L«t 
any man bet me ten ponnd^as I shall «ee ''Cliff's Holi^y," and I^U goaod stAnd 
by myself. I wantn&Gomp«By. Fd «8 Kef do it as I'd fill this pi|)e.' 

'' ''Ah! bat who's to Ivatoh you, Dowlas, and see yea do it? That's no ffur 
bet,' said the bntoher. 

*' ' No fair bet!' replied Mr. Dowlas, angrily. *■ I should like to hear any man 
stand up and say I want to be unfair. Come, now, Master Londay, I should like 
to hear you say it.* 

<*<Yery like you would,' said the butcher. 'But it's no business 6' mine. 
You're none o' my bargains, and I arin't a going to try and bate your price. If 
anybody '11 bid for yon at yotO: own vallying, let him. I'm for peace and quiet- 
ness, I am.' 

'<' Yes, Ihafb *what every yapping cur is, when yOu hold a stick up at him,' 
said the farrier. * But I'm afraid o' neither man nor ghost, and I m ready to lay a 
fair bet. I aren't a turntail cur.' 

" ' Ay, but there's this in it. Dowlas,' said the landlord, speaking in a tone of 
much candour and tolerance, * there's folks, i' my opinion, they can't see ghos'es, 
not if they stood as plain as a pikestaff before 'em, and there's reason i' that. For 
here's my wife, now, can't smell, not if she'd the strongest o' cheese under her nose . 
I never seed a ghost myself ; but th^n I says to myself, " Very likely I haven't 
got the smell for 'em." I'm putting a ghost for a smell, or else contrariways ; 
and so I am for holding with both sides; for, as I say, the truth lies between 'em, 
and if Dowlas was to go and stand, and say he'd never seen a wink of " Cliff's 
Holiday," I'd back him ; and if anybody said *' Cliff's Holiday " was certain sure, 
for all that, Fd back him too. For the smelFa what I go by.' 

" The landlord's analogical argument was not well received by the farrier — a 
man intensely opposed to a compromise. 

. ** * Tut, tut,* he said, setting down his glass with refreshed irritation ; * What's 

the smell got to do with it? Did ever a ghost give a man a black eye? Thkt's 

what I should like to know. If ghos'es want me to believe in *em, let 'em leave off 

skulking i' the dark and i' lone places^kt 'em come where there's company and 

- candles.' 

** * As if ghos'es *ud want to be believed in by anybody so ignirant,' said Mr. 
Macey, in deep disgust at the farrier's gross incompetence to apprehend the con- 
ditions of ghosily phenomena." 

Here is a prospective old maid's view of matrimony : — 

" * I've no opinion of the men. Miss Susan. I don't know what you have. But 
as for fretting and stewing as to what they^U think of yon from morning till night, 
and making your life uneasy about whatthey 're doing when they're out of your sight 
—as I tell Nancy, it'sa&lly no woman need be guilty of if ^he's a got ^Kxi fa^er 
and a good home. Let her leave it to them as have got no father and can't help 
themselves. As I say, Mr. Have-yonr-own-way is the best hnsband, and the only 
•ne I'll ever premise to obey.' " 

The stoiy is made to hmg in a creat measure npon the forfctmes 
of a pretty golden-haired child. There George Eliot evinces teoare 
than even h^ nsnal power. We know nothing more charming in 
anynovel than the pages devoted to these. 

We need add no more, but beg all our readers to get the boolc, 
assuring them they will be more than repaid for the time spent in 
the reading. 

1861. 2 c 
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Before leaving it, however, we desire to offer a word in season 
to all wlio follow the advice we have jnst given. Make the best 
of it. We are constantly hearing lamentations over the decadence of 
the powers of onr most £unons authors, and not without canse. We 
reaa their later works, and wonder why we are not moved into 
ecstaoies as we were by the perusal of their early ones. Per- 
haps, in this instance also, ** familiarity breeds contempt." Hie 
powers of any author may be unequal to the increased vigour and 
&eshness we crave for after the novelty of style has ceased to 
charm. This may be. But we believe that the first fruition 
ot a novelist's mind is generally the best. Scott never excelled 
"Waverley," nor has liiackera}r surpassed "Vanity Fair," nor 
Dickens improved upon " Pickwick." We do not expect George 
Eliot will ever excel *' Adam Bede." May we be disappointed ! 
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IS LORD JOHN RUSSELL JUSTIFIED IN DECLINING TO BRING IN 
A REFORM BILL? 



AFFIRMATIVE. 

A minister may lead, but cannot drive, 
the House of Commons; and when 
he sees clearlj that the members are 
determined npon a coarse, he best 
serye9. not only the dignity of the 
. cabinet, bat the interest of the state, 
by abstaining from the introdnction of 
measures which will be soomfolly re- 
jected. The present Hoose of Com- 
mons, by its condnct last year, clearly 
declared that it will not reform itself at 
the bidding of a ministry, althongh 
their position may depend upon snch 
action, fience, to bring in again, this 
session, a qnestion so thrown over in 
the last, is not to serve the interest of 
those principles to which Lord John 
Russell is still devoted, hot really 
to place obstacles in the path of settle- 
ment. — F. A. , 

Whatever may be the private opinions 
held by a minister of the Crown in this 
country, we maintain he ought not to 
bring forward any measure which he 



knows woald result in the defeat and 
consequent resignation of the Govern- 
ment. Seeing, therefore, how opposed 
the present House of Commons is to 
any measure of Reform, we maintain 
that Lord John Russell acted wisely in 
stating, at the opening of the present 
session of Parliament, that he did not 
intend to introduce any bill for extend- 
ing the suffrage. — C. 0. 0. 

At first sight it might be thought 
that his Lordship was not justified in 
declining to bring in a Reform Bill, 
after hb many promises ; but as circum> 
stances occasionally absolutely necessi- 
tate the abandonment of intentions, 
and as the people have latterly ahown 
no particular, or, at all events, no suffi- 
cient, anxiety about the matter, I 
incline to the belief that Lord John 
Russell has acted, at the present time, 
entirely in accordance with the require- 
ments of the actual state of things. — 
R. D. R. 

To attempt the incessant agitation of 
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the Reform question in the Honse of 
CommonSy after the experience of last 
session, woold be, on the part of a yete- 
ran minister like Lord John Bussell, 
neither statesmanlike nor jastifiable. 
The real difficulty of any cabinet in 
dealing with this problem at present is 
the supineness of the legislature, only 
to be obviated by a decided " pressure 
from outside." The mistrust of the 
lower strata of our English society by 
the very class who ought to know them 
most intimately, namely, the middle 
classes (or labour-employers), as well as 
the intense political selfishness of the 
middle ranks, who, although themselves 
have but been wielding any real power 
in the House since their admission by 
the legislation of 1831—32, already 
vie with, if they do not out-do, in so- 
called Conservatism, the old country 
party ; together with, and perhaps more 
than allytibe real difficulty, whether pro- 
perty should have any higher political 
or enfranchised power than person, 
t.e., whether all within the pale of 
voters should be equal or graduated, as 
in munidpal voting. In face of these 
elements of discord, is it wise to place 
Reform, like the Maynooth Grant, every 
session on the notice-book? We be- 
lieve not — Z. 

" The wearer of the sloe knows where 
it pinches,'' is a pithy and truthful 
saying; and it is appropriate to the 
inquiry if Lord John Bussell is justified 
in declining to bring in a Beform Bill 
during the present session of Parlia- 
ment. The people themselves are best 
able to state their requirements; and 
when occasion required, past history 
shows that they were not slow in assert- 
ing and demanding their rights. In the 
present instance the cry for Beform has 
become so remarkably apathetic and 
^ unmeaning, that it is not surprising 
that ministers do not think it neces- 
sary to introduce a Reform Bill this 
year. Representatives are very un- 
willing to vote for a measure that 
would, perhaps, unseat them, unless 
their constituents took the matter up, 
and compelled them to enforce its suc- 



cess. Until the people " out of doors*' 
do really become desirous for an amend- 
ment of the present system of Reform, 
I think it to be useless for ministers to 
bring measures into the House that, 
in endeavouring to please every party, 
please none; and, therefore, deem Lord 
John Russell to be perfectly justified 
in the course he is adopting in de- 
clining to introduce such a measure. — 
J.O. 

We think that recent events justify 
the course adopted by Lord John Rus- 
sell, in declining to bring in a new Re- 
form Bill The indifference of the 
people to this subject has been unmis- 
takably manifested. Notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts made by Reform 
Leagues and Unions to get up an^ex- 
citement on the subject, the public re- 
main apathetic. That Reform is un- 
popular with the Honse of Commons is 
proved by the recent divbions on Locke 
King's and Mr. Baines's motions; and 
the course Lord John has pursued on 
this subject is characterized alike by 
great foresight and prudence. — J. A. 

To the important question selected 
for consideration in the " Topic" for this 
month, we unhesitatingly give an 
affirmative answer. We think the pre- 
sent government is fully justified in re- 
fusing to bring in a Reform Bill. Our 
constitution has well sustained the 
shock of time, and is now the envy of 
all civilized nations, and all classes of 
society are loud and earnest in its 
praise. Surely, then, all changes, and 
especially fundamental ones, should be 
introduced with very great caution, and 
after earnest and mature deliberation. 
Now, we believe that this country is 
hot at present prepared for a large ex- 
tension of the franchise. We are of 
opinion that such is at this moment 
the indiflbrence generally prevailing on 
this subject, in spite of the clamours of 
windy demagogues, that had Lord John . 
Bussell brought a Beform Bill before the 
Commons in Parliament assembled, it 
would have been thrown out Of patch- 
work Beform Bills we have a very great 
horror, and the Commons of EngUnd 
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have shown their sound jadgment in 
rejecting them. Iiord John Bnssell 
acted wisely in not bringing in a Be- 
form BiU. He fdt, donbtlesa, that 
that was not the proper time for so do- 
ing, and that the country is not now 
ripe for sweeping changes. Under these 
dicumstances, we think that able 
statesman was folly Justified in the 
course he adopted. — T, L. P. 

Spite of the influence of the Beforni 
Leagues, whose members can be num- 
bered by units, it most be obvious to 
every right-thinkii^ and nnprejudioed 
mind, that at the present time the gene* 
ral body of the English peo^e do not 
demand politioal l^fonn. Lord John 
BusseU, seeing this to be the state of the 
public mind, very wisely forbore to 
bring before the House of Commons 
and the oouotry another Beform Bill, 
feeling sure it would be rejected^. Those 
Badical Befonners who look at uni- 
yerssl suffrage as the Utopian scheme 
by which the world can at once be 
made all that is lovely and beautiful, 
and crime, ignorance, and superstition 
overthrown, hold that Lord John Bus- 
qell is a traitor to his country in not 
giving them that which they required; 
but seeing that the great champion of 
Beform, John Bright, hs#. at last come 
to the saine conclusion as Lord John 
Bossell, that tha people of England are 
indifferent to Beform ; seeing, also, that 
the House of Commonsi by a laigjS ma- 
jority of 245 to 193, threw out Mr. , 
Baines's £6 Franchise Bill, we must, 
looking to these facts, say that Lord 
John Bus^ell acted jadiciously and 
wisely in declining again to bring in a 
Beform BiU until such was asked for 
hy the people.— NsMa 

NEGATIVE. 

For two weighty reasons, I<ord John 
Bu«sell is not justified in declining to 
bring in i^ Beform Bill. First. — A large 
portion of the conamunity, destitute, of 
the franchise, is worthy of it; and it 
is the duty of the statesman to regard 
the just claims of the people whom he 
governs, and to endeavonr to satisfy 



them. Secondly. — Lord John Boisell's 
reasons for not bringing in a Beform 
Bill are not justifiable ooea. The plea 
that other interests demand so much 
attention, that a Beform Bill cannot 
receive a due measure thereof, is iMit 
an excuse for evading the subject. 
The real reason is an indisposition to 
introduce such a bill, and indifference 
regarding the whole subject of Befarm. 
-S.S. 

Lord Jcim. Bnsaell has proved false 
and faithless to the people, to whom he 
was pledged to bring in a Beform BiU. 
He not only betnys them, but. also 
reviles them; accuses them of apathy, 
which he alone has induced it by their 
placing implicit confidence in himu 
Bound in honoart to fulfil his word, 
given to those whose infloence elevated 
him and his colleagues to power, he 
not only refuses to try and carry a 
Beform Bill, but Weaks hisi promises, 
and violates all that honourable men 
would hold most dear. Such a course 
is calculated to destroy all confidence 
in public men. When the day of reck- 
oning comes, as come it will, public 
opmion will declare its verdict on this 
great question, and visit upon Lord 
John BusseU its severest and most 
richly-deserved punishment, for his 
shameful abandpmnent of Beform. No 
man, he he fnend or foe, wUl or can 
justify such conduct. — S. W. 

Lord John BusseU, in introducing the 
Beform BUI of 1852, said:—*' I know 
there are some who say that it is better 
to legislate on a subject of this Mnd, 
when the passions of the people have 
been aroused; that then there is great 
discontent on the one side, and great 
fear on the other. I totally differ from 
that oi»nion. If we think it desirable 
to make any farther extension of the 
right of voting, or to maice any amend- 
ment in the state of the representation, • 
it is well to cdMider the question with 
calmness, in a time of tranquillity, and 
to confer those franchises without com- 
pulsion, as the reward of putst conduct, 
and as eecority for the permsnenoe <^ 
the institutions of the country." If 
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the above be a trae opinion, can we 
justifj bis lordsbip? When we re- 
member the pitiable, as well as con- 
temptible way, in which be told the 
House of Commons, on the first night 
of the session, that in consequence of 
.the apathy of the people he should 
bring in no Beform Bill, and that there 
h^id been no ** Indignation Meetinga,'' 
—can we reconcile the statement made 
in 1861 with the one of 1852, when 
he, like a true statesman, would have 
met the growing wants of a great 
people, and given them that which, by 
tiieir intelligence and industry, they are 
entitled to? If sueh be political hon- 
esty and consistency,, the peeple*s eyes 
will soon be opened, and Uiey will see 
how they have been trifled with, and 
learn to expect nothing from that ckss 
who alone reap the advantages of their 
industry, while it withholds all power 
from them. — Sam. 

''.It was his ictentioo, at the earliest 
possible period, to introduce a bill con- 
taining provisions for the reduction of 
the franchise; nor was he discouraged 
by seeing that this bill was compelled 
to be withdrawn, for he had seen that, 
while measures for the advancement of 
liberal principles, in conformity with 
the opinions entertained by the majority 
of that House, had been frequently 
postponed, the result had been that, 
whenever they had obtainf4 a victory, 
they had remained perms nently enrolled 
amongst the statutes and institutions 
of the country. It was, therefore, with 
the utmost confidence that he looked 
forward to the carrying of a measure 
of parliamentary reform.** Such were 
the sentiments uttered by Lord John 
Bussell, in June, 1860, on the with- 
drawal of his ill-fated Beform Bill 
In the whole of his speech, then, not 
one word is to be ibond about the 
alleged apathy of the Parliament and 
of the country, on the question of re- 
form. He gave, as his reasons for 
withdra?ring his bill, the want of time 
to carry it. He says : — " The Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that 
they shonld not be able to go through 



the Committee, and obtain the assent 
of the House to the various clauses in 
the Beform Bill, in the time that could 
be devoted to it in the present session." 
Can anything be plainer than that the 
ministry intended, and were bound, as 
honest men, to re-introdaoe their bill 
this session? And can we account for 
their failure to do so in any other way 
than that they are influenced by a 
spirit of dish^Msty and insincerity? 
Their disgraceful conduct, as regards 
Beform, is quite after the style of their 
vUe truckling to the House of Lords in 
the matter of the Paper Duty, last 
year.^- J. G. J. 

Lord John Bussell, after having 
frequently expressed his allegiance to 
Beform, nominally redeemed bis pledge 
by introducing a bill which, in magni- 
tude, scarcely exceeded that of his prtt- 
decessora; but, iqpparently finding place 
preferable to Beform, he withdrew it, 
pleading, aa an excuse, the apathy of 
the people, the natural result of so 
puny a measure. He owes his position, 
as a British minister, to his advocate 
of Beform; but now that it threatens 
the stability of his official seat, he oasts 
it from him, as useful only as a step- 
ping-stone to that exalted and dizzy 
eminence ^ from which no honest man 
returns." — Zwinglb. 

When any man has promised to 
do a thing, he ought to perform it, 
were it only for truth's sake, and espe- 
cially one so eminent as Lord John 
Bussell. If we see the ablest statesmen 
of (Murkndbreakingpromiseswhioh they 
have made to the public and to the 
nation, need we wonder if MJP.'a and 
others in humble circumstances follow 
their example ? I think that the noble 
lord is not doing his duty in declining 
to bring in a bill which would grant 
the suffrage to the working ol aa sea , 
when we see thousands of hard-* 
working men — not £10 homekoidart'^ 
honest, industrious^ and intelligent, 
who contribute so much to the wealth 
of this country, and who are taxed as 
much in proportion as other classift of 
the oommnnity. — W. G. C. 
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We think Lord John RoateU U not 
justified in declining to bring in a Re- 
form Bill, because, let, — XhB Gorern- 
ment owned it to be needed, and conse- 
quently, promised it to the conntrj; 
and, 2nd, — the people do denre a Be- 
form Bill, notwithstanding Lord John's 
statement that tbej are not in earnest 
for it The Derby Ministrj owned 
that a Reform Bell was called for. 
Even this party felt that some further 
privileges must be extended to a country 
so enl^htened and progressive; and, 
in acting upon those feelings, in their 
cramped and narrow-minded way, they 
brought forth a Reform Bill just the 
opposite to what the people required. 
But who pointed out the weak points 
of that bill, and carefully and properly 
asked the country to notice them, and 
see how they undermined the mora 
healthy propositions contained in it? 
It was Lord John Russell, the leader of 
the succeeding and present Govern- 
ment, who overthrow the Derby Ad- 
ministration because Englishmen toantod 
Reform — and a far more comprehensive 
Reform than the Derby Government 
proposed. This conduct implied a 
promise of Reform; and the vows of 
statesmen ought to be held as sacred 



as those of other honourable men. But 
does Lord John Russell thbk that the 
germs of revelation must swell era a 
Reform Bill can be carried through both 
Houses? And because this is not so, 
is that a proof that the people are not 
in earnest for Reform? The country, ' 
it is true, is not agitated now as in 
1831-3, when Macaulay's eloquent 
tongue sounded its warnings in the 
Lower House, and drew the probabilities 
of the future from the experiences of the 
past, in this and other countries. Bat 
is it, therefore, certain that the country 
may not now become as excited as it then 
vras ? We beUeve that Government acts 
wisely and justly which meets the first 
approaches of a revolutionary tide, and 
saves the people from its flood of envy 
and of passion, ere their exasperation 
throws them upon its mighty waves. 
The public meetings constantly taking 
place in the larger towns, show that 
the people are in earnest for Reform; 
working men Of intelligence and re- 
spectability co-operating and forming 
societies, powerful and enduring, are 
detenmned to obtain a voice in the 
British Government; and Lord John's 
late policy has but strengthened their 
determination. — Habwood. 
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Young Afen*s Literary Association. 
— Dublin AthencBum. — On the 11th of 
February, the opening meeting of the 
spring session of this society was held 
in the rooms of the Dublin Athenaeum, 
Anglesea Street, when a large number 
of members and their friends attended. 
The proceedings having been opened 
with prayer and the confirmation of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, Mr. G. 
H. Smith delivered an address upon the 
subject of the British Controversialist^ 
and in the courae of his remarks traced 
the history of that Magazine from its first 
starting to the close of the past year, 
and noticed the leading features of its 



management. The lecturer then showed 
how advantageous the pernsal of its 
pages would prove to members of Young 
Men's Associations generally, who in it 
would find interesting illustrations of 
the manner in which essays, debates, 
&c., should be undertaken and pre- 
pared. While fully admitting that in 
debates carried on at the meetings of 
societies the remarks made should be 
extempore, Mr. Smith showed that 
great benefit resulted to tlie young 
mind from the readmg of well written 
debates, such as those which from 
month to month graced the pages of 
the Controversialist^ because arguments 
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which, from the lips of a speaker, ap- 
peared sound and apposite, might, if 
placed before the eye in black and 
white, turn oat to be fallacions and un- 
meaning. The lecturer then noticed 
the ** Topic" department of the Maga- 
zine, and characterized it as one of the 
greatest and most practical helps ever 
offered to members of Literary Associa- 
tions. Its stndy would indace in them 
habits of condensation and sound 
thought, which would result in the im- 
provement of their essays and remarks, 
for it would require more reflection to 
enable them to give their reasons on 
any question briefly and intelligibly, 
than it would to speak for twenty mi- 
nutes on the same subject. At the c(m- 
clusion of the address the following 



resolution was passed unanimously: — 
" That the Library Committee of tlie 
Dublin AthensBum be reqoested to pro- 
cure, and have placed in the library, all 
the back volumes of the British Contro- 
versiaiUtf and that they be also re- 
quested to have the monthly parts 
placed in the reading-room, as they are 
issued." The meeting shortly after- 
wards terminated, many of the members 
expressing their intention of subscribing 
to a work which had been shown so 
fully and satisfactorily to meet their re- 
quirements as thinking, reasoning men. 
The Library Committee have since 
procured the back volumes, and notified 
their intention to have the current 
numbers placed in the reading-room, 
pursuant to the above resolution. 



LITEBABY 

Sir A. Alison, historian of ilurope 
and sheriff of Glasgow,— pardon the 
anti-climax, — is employed on a " Bio- 
graphy of Lord Castlereagh." 

General Grey is about to publish a 
life of his father, the Beform Bill Earl 
Grey. 

The complete works of Thos. Hood, 
the elder, are to be issued in uniform 
vols., edited by his son. 

A new serial from the laboratory of 
Messrs. Chambers, is talked of; hence, 
probably, the immigration of one of the 
brothers (Bobert) recently to London. 

The Temple Bar story, "For Better, 
for Worse," is said to be written by 
Miss Power, a niece of the late Countess 
of Blessington. 

Thackeray, it is said, is to take up 
" The History of England," at the point 
where death snatched the pen from 
Macaulay's hand. 

In a new French drama, " Beatrix, 
the Madonna of Art," written expressly 
for her by M. £. Legouv^, one of the 
purest and best modern playwrights, 
Bistori has entranced Paris. 
• J. H. Walsh, editor of the Field, and 
author of " British Bural Sports,"^c., 
(known as ** Stonehenge"), is, in con- 
junction with " Pan," of the Field, to 



NOTES. 

issue shortly an extensive and erudite 

work on " The Jlorse." 

It is reported that Dion Boucicault, 
actor and playwright, has netted up- 
wards of £300 per week from " Colleen 
Bawn," an adaptation of the Limerick 
novelist, Gerald Griffin's (b, 1803; d, 
1840) tale of incident and passion, 
" The Collegians ;" who scarcely got half 
the sum for the original authorship. 

The Daily News gives currency to a 
report of the discovery of a genuine 
Shakspere autograph, of date 1588. 

Mrs. Oliphant (authoress of " Mar- 
garet Maitland," &c.) is preparing a 
"Life of the Bev. Edward Irving." 
— Carlyle's fellow-teacher, Chalmers's 
assistant, Coleridge's disciple, and the 
mystic of the " Albury school of pro- 
phets." Born in Annan, 1792, died in 
Glasgow, 1832. 

A copious polemic literature — ^like a 
flying cloud — has risen on the minds 
of controversy, stirred up by the '* Es- 
says and Beviews." Work after work 
is announced, almost daily, 

Julius Frese has translated ''The 
Mill on the Flosa" into German. 

Bev. Adam S. Farrar, M.A., Tutor of 
Wadham, is to be Bampton Lecturer 
for 1868. 
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The HSS. of MaeanhT't htft Tolmiie 
bare been pUoed in the British MoMam ; 
and some of the latest pagee he wrote 
are framed in glaas, that the general 
pfnhUe magr eee them. 

T. F. EUia, fieq., Beeorder of Leeds, 
and one of Lord MacamUj's exeenton, 
dSed 5th April. 

In Odeeea there arenewepapera piib> 
liahed in Bnieiao, Frcnoh, German, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Qreek, and an 
Italian one is prcjeoted. 

The Bannatfne Gfaib, named after 
George BannatTiie (bom 1045, diod 
1606), a eoUeetor of MS. Mteratare, 
oomposed of Beottish Uterarjr aotiqaa* 
rice intensted ia the pteemation of 
carious memoriab of the taste of peat 
ages, and other monuments of his- 
tory, as might ran the risk of perish- 
ing, and founded bj Sir W. Scott in 
1823, has been cloeed. On the evening 
of the S7th of March, a piece of silver 
plate and a purse of 350 sorereifn^ 
were prtsented to the secretary, Mr. 
David Labg, bj Lord Meaves, in the 
name of the members. 

Havdeck'fl statue, by Behnes, has 
been plaoedin Trafalgar Square, London. 
It is stated that in Charles Dickens* 
last provincial reading toar, he cleared, 
exclusive of expenses, commission, &c., 
£20,000. 

- A second edition of Professor Emile 
Laisset's exeellent translation of the 
works of Spinoza, first issued in 2 vols. 
18mo.in 1842, has recently been issued 
by M. Gharaentier, Paris. 

G. H. Lewes, the bioerapher of 
Goethe, author of "The Noble Heart," 
&c.,i8 preparing a volume of *' Selections 
from Modem English Dramatists," 
with biographic and literary introduc- 
tions from F. A. Bnickhaus, Leipaic. 
We hope its sale will not be eonfined to 
Germany alone. 

The indefatigable and many-bedted 
Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell, has the 
third volume of his "Platonic Dia- 
logues" in the press. 

Bomours of a new poem by XUrx.- 
ander Smith, are in circnlatioa; kt xa 
hope with " good foundation." 



Bev. B. C. Jenkhis is to fissne ** The 
Life of the Last of the 9ni8ader8, Oar- 
dinal Tnban," a name not well-known 
to many people. 

FfctoWn volitralaosity is becoming 
prodigious 1 He has a new work, en* 
titled " Agony Points,** neariy out 

A fragment of the diaiy which John 
Httss, &e Bohemian reformer, wrote 
daring his imprisonment at Constance, 
I415y was diseovered in the Imperial 
Library at Prague, by Professor Hofler. 
It is shortly to be translated into 
Bnglish. 

The Guild of Literature and Art is 
about to be resuscitated. 

Dr. Temple, who has the place tt 
k m t mm in the " fiesays and Beviewa,** 
has just published the sermons preacheil 
in Rugby School Chapel, between 1858- 
60,1— we presume as a silent protest 
against the present opinion of the 
public. 

The name of the Loniprorth-Yel- 
verton book is to be, ** Martyrs of Cir- 
cumstance." 

A history of the Conservative party y 
from the defection of Peel to the resig- 
nation of Derby, 1859, is soon to be 
published. 

While Matthew Amdd, Professor of 
Poetry, Oxford, has been lecturing 
about ** translating Homer," Professor 
J. S. Blackie, of Edinburgh, translator 
of Goethe's **^ Faust,*' and the dramas 
of Eschjlus, has set about doing it. 
His version, which is in the old ballad 
style and tone, will, probably, soon be 
published, at least in part 

In the parish church of Trotton, 
Sussex, a monumental inscription has 
recently been erected in memoiy of the 
bearer of a brilliant name and melan- 
choly history, — Thomas Otway (1651 
— 1685), the dramatist. Bis father was 
clergyman of that parisbi and this 
tardy tribute has been set up by a 
relative's descendant. 

** Balder,** part H., by Sydney Dobell 
(bora 1824), author of " The Roman,*' 
1850, &c., will shortly he iusned. 

An '* authorized" memoir of Lord 
filaeauky is in^reparation. 
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The genesis of the work, of which we now resume our exami- 
uatioii, has beeo given thus in the Edinburgh Review^ % an 
author who evidently speaks from a knowledge of the facts, and 
who has not stated them in any way to the disadvantage of the 
writers : — "In 1 854, an enterprising publisher in London . . 
started a series of * Oxford' and * Cambridge Essays,' to be contri— ^ 
buted, with their names, by members of the two Universities. The 
speculation answered for a time. But, after the appearance of four 
volumes, the demand or the supply failed, and the series came to an 
end. In this conjuncture, it occurred, we believe, to one of the 
contributors, that the publication might be continued, but in a 
more contracted form. For many years past there has floated 
before the minds of the more liberal-minded English churchmen 
the vision of a journal which shoidd treat of theological subjects in 
a manner resembling the free and scientific tone in which they are 
handled in France and Germany. Such a scheme was discussed in 
1835, between Dr. Arnold and Archdeacon Hare. Whately, 
Hampden, and Pusey were proposed as possible contributors. 
One of its main objects was ' to make some beginning of biblical 
criticism, which, as far as relates to the Old Testament, was, in 
England, almost non-existent.' The scheme of a liberal theological 
review, thus long delayed, fructified in the minds of three or four 
of those who had already furnished essays to the extinct series, and 
the result was a volume which appeared in the early spring of I860,, 
under the title of ' Essays and Eeviews.' Many scholars and 
divines were invited to contribute ; but the number was. through 
various causes, reduced to seven, who were mostly unacquainted 
with each other. The first Essay having been preached, in sub-^ 
stance, as an Oxford University sermon, in the previous year, wa» 
naturally ready before its companions, and hence its peculiar place. 
The last in the volume owed its position, no doubt, to the delays 
arising from the scantiness of leisure at the command of its able, 
but overtasked author. The order of the rest was equally acci* 
dental." 

The foregoiBjaf circumstantial narrative of the fortuitousness of 
the acfglomeration of a series of papers, which are pervaded by a 
sin^ar unity of purpose, sentiment, and co-fitness, being authori- 
tatively given, is, of course, indisputable, and adds weight to our 
arguments of last month, on the possibility of miracles. 

Though it is only a guess, we do not thmk we err far in believinc 
that the editor and central spirit of the work — ipse doli fabricator — 

1861. ? T> 
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was and is the fourth Essayist, the Bev. Henry Bristow Wilson, 
B.D., Vicar of Ghreat Staughton, Hants * This gentleman was, we 
believe, edacated at Merchant Taylor's School, London, whence he 
went, on one of Sir Thomas White's thirty-seven scholarships, to St. 
John's College, Oxford, of which he has been a fellow and tutor. 
He took a second-class degree in letters in 1S25. Between 1836 
— 1838, and 1860 — 62, he was examiner in letters. During the five 
years, 1839 — 1844, he held the professorship of Anglo-Saxon. In 
1842, he was one of Uie select preachers. He was coilii^ed^ in I860, 
by his college to his present charge, Staxighton Magna, Hunis.^of tht 
annual value of £646, and he was Bampton Lecturer in 186 1» when 
ke chesa for his subject ** The Communion of Saints ; an attempt to 
illustrate the true principles of Christian Union." These leotures, 
wfaiok are learned and striking, attracted lee& attention tken than 
they deserved ; and they show, very conclusively, that tkair author 
hacl alreadv ld( the cable of his creed sHp-^retty considendblT. 
They are free in speech, manner, faith, and style. Subsequently 
t& this he appeared as a contributor to the " Oxford Easa^," and 
wrote especiaUy a noteworthy paper, entitled *^ Sch«me8<<^ Gkristisn 
Compveh^ision," on a subject somewhat similar to that whidbLfonna 
hia present theme. This appearing, as it did, in a series of misori- 
laneoos treatises, attracted less, by its singularity than hia present 
!Review, which holds place amongst a distinctively theologiisal set. 
Enough, howerer of personalia: let us proceed to examine tiie 
'* Stances Historiques de G«n^Ye. The National Chnrdau" 

IV. The EeTiew starts with a ^latement ef tia« da^Terenoas 
between the two distinguised Gneneyese thinkevs, Coosie L^oa de 
Gasparin and M. Bungener, upon MuUitudiHism and IndwidtuUi^m, 
and asserts, that ** the questions at issue between theae two Oenevana 
are of wide ohristian concern, and especially to ourselves." There 
are times for change, and, in our day, many erils cohere to religion, 
which "haye apparently not the remoteiBt connection with tha 
^pQspeL Heaoe gra;Te doubts arise in the minds of really wteH- 
maankig pevsons, wiiether the secular future of humanity is neces* 
asnly bound up with the di£^ion of Christianity." " A vrntj wide- 
spread alienation" from christianii^, as ^ ordinamy presented in our 
churcthes and chapels," is said to exist, and '' the ordinanieei of pubHo 
worship, and (the) religious instruction provided" in ihem» are not 
used " to the extent we should expect, if they (the people) valufid 
^tem highly, or if they were really adapted to the wants of their 
nature as it is.*' A desire for change, tnerefore, prevails, and it is 
declared *' vain to seek to cheek that open discussioin out of which 
^one any satisfactory settlement of them can issue." " The seep- 

• Son of Bev. Harry Bristow Wilson, I>.D., born in London, 1774, one of the 
four masters of Merchant Taylor's School, of which he wrote a history. In 1816 
he was appointed rector of the united parishes of St. Mary Aldermary, and St 
Thomas the Apostle. He was an antiquarian and religious writer. t)M. Not. 21, 
1354. J 



tioal movtfneiitfr in this generation are the result of observation and 
thought, not of passion/' The possibihty, applicability:, and needU 
is doubted of a '' revelation to empires, pagan or even atheistic^ of 
which the o rigi n runs far back, b^ond the historio records of 
Judea or the West," and that the gospel-'* sound has gone into all 
the earth." These doubts are held to be legitimate. 

"It has been customary to argue that, a priori, a supernatural 
revelation was to be expected at the time when Jesus Christ waa 
manifested upon the earth, by reason of the exhaustion of all 
natural or unassisted human efforts for the amelioration of man* 
kiad." ** It would net be very tasteful, as an exception to this 
deseription, to call Buddhism the gospel of India* preacned to it five 
«r six centuries before the gos]^ of Jesus ; " '* but, on the whole, it 
would be more like the realities of things." " Traditional chris* 
tianitf " fails us when we think ** respecting the souls of heathen- 
dom; and» regardinff their salvation, we must judge '* by our own 
mocal instinoto (ratner) than from the express declarations^ of 
seriptore writers, who had no such knowledge as is given to our-^ 
selvea of the amplitude of the world." Not creed, but ckar{tcier, 
shall determine the destiny of man ; and henoe, mainr doctrinal 
atatements "must be thrown into the background, if not aban- 
doned." "The whole religious history of mankind" requires 
review, " and ihe form under which, and the machinery by whit^," 
ehristianity is to be spread, needs reconsideration. In primitive 
Christianity " morals come before contemplation, and ethics before 
theoretics," and the three first gospels " embody more exact ira^ 
diUons of what He (Jesus) actually said than the fourth does." 
These " three synoptics" j)lace us " at the very root of the gospel 
tradiiion," Some early Christians had no belief in a corporeal resuT'- 
recticm (I Cor. xv. 12), but St. Paul argues with such elaborateness 
UL that chapter, without expelling them from the church, and " it 
was only in an extreme case that he sanctioned excommunication 
f<» the cause of immorality." " From what has been said, we 
l^ither two important conclusions : Istly, of the at least equal value 
«f the christian life, as compared with the christian doctrine ; and, 
2ndly, of the retaining within the church both of those who were 
^roneous and defective in doctrine, and of those who were, by 
their lives, xmworthy of their profession." " The apostolic churches 
were, therefore, multitudinous, and they early tended to become 
Bational churches." 

"Doctrinal limitation" — " a principle at variance with true mul- 
titodinism" — " has since been the rule for almost all churches ;" 
but is " not essentiaL" It was the purpose of the gospel " to enter 
into the marrow of the national life ; whereas heathenism had only 
decorated the surface of it ; " though it, too, " had its national 
churches" — a form of life which " has shown itself in all nations 
when they have made any advance in civilization." 

**Ia many cases, solemn inferences from the ^gurative expres* 
sions of the Hebrew literature have been crystallized into christian 
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doctrine, " and in almost every age and ooontry "the development 
of chriBtianity necessarily followed the forms of the national life." 
" A national chnrch need, not, historically speaking, be christian" (!) 
It should snpply " some positiye elements in diristianity on grounds 
more sure tnut the assumption of an objective faitii once delivered 
to the saints." " The first article of the Church does not assert the 
inspiration of the Bible." Canonical " may mean either books ruled 
ana determined by the Church, or regulative books," and, " though 
one say— the word of God is contained in Scripture" — "it does not 
foUow that it is co-extensive with it." We are at liberty to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false, the real from the imaginary, in it ; 
"the dark patches of human passion and error which form a partial 
crust upon it, and the bright centre of spiritual truth within. " 111 
consequences follow from not acknowledgiug freely the extent of 
the human element in the sacred books." "There were current in 
the ijrimitive church very distinct christologies." " Hie frcNsdom 
of opinion which belongs to the English nation, should be conceded 
to the English churchman." " The act of subscription is enjoined, 
but its enect or meaning (is) nowhere plainly laid down ; and it 
does not seem to amount to more than an accgptanceof the Articles 
of the Church as the formal law to which the subscriber is, in some 
sense, subject." 

"The signification of subscription" is reduced to a minimum; 
of the law regarding it, we are told, " the meshes are too open for 
modem refinements, and it is suggested that both should be repealed 
as obsolete, and the utmost the Church should demand is this — 
" You shall not teach or proclaim in derogation of my formularies ; 
it should not require any act which appears to signify * I think ! * " 
Thus the endowments of the Church would become more exten- 
sively circulative. " Speculative doctrines should be left to philo- 
sophical schools. A national church must be concerned with the 
etuical development of its members." Among the heathen, *'all 
life was a worship" (!) Ideology is suggested as the best interpreter 
of Scripture, though it is confessed that within its limits, " critical 
or exegetical," there " lie infinite degrees of rational and irrational 
interpretation " " The ideologist may sometimes be thought seep* 
tical, and be sceptical or doubtful;" " but discrepancies in narratives,, 
scientific difficulties, defects in evidence, do not disturb him as they 
do the literalist." " Histories to some become parables to others, 
and facts to those are emblems to these." The impossibility of 
securing the salvation of aU the members of any church is admitted, 
but it is hoped that at last — " all, both small and great, shall 
find a refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose 
or be quickened into higher life in the ages to come, according to 
His will." 

This Review is largely charged with casuistry, and is remarkable 
for its deficiency in straightforward honesty. It is ingeniously 
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composed to confuse the thoughts ; and erery here and there irre- 
levant digressions are introduced to distract attention, and to 
break for the moment the lo^cal connection of thought. Yet 
several fallacies appear obtrusively thoughout the process of his 
argument. 

The Church is multitudinous only in relation to its efforts and its 
visible membership ; but it is individualist in its effects, and in regard 
to the connection established between the believer and the Saviour. 
It accepts both, not either. 

Church membership may be, and is, midtitudinous ; but Church 
teachership is distinctly individualist. It is a sought office. Unde- 
fined aims and thoughts cannot be allowed to the teachers, as to 
the members of a church, because the province of the one differs 
from the other, aud the utility of the teacher would be destroyed 
by such a scheme of indefinite teacherhood — while the utility of a 
church is increased by the width of its stretch over the multitude 
to be taught. 

Subscription is only enforced on those who present themselves as 
already convinced, as witness of their sincerity, and guarantees for 
iheir consistency ; not on the unwilling or averse. The Church has 
an end in view, and has a right to choose (and to adhere to) its 
means. The honest acceptance of a creed is no barrier to further 
inquiry ; but it is a security for its bein^ careful, critical, and 
deliberate. It is an anchor on board a smp, that may be used if 
needful, and ought always to be there, ready for use. 

In this Eeview, every objection mentioned as felt or thought is 
stated as if indubitably proven, and as if acknowledged as such by 
all great and good men ; and, so far as this is false, the reasoning 
founded on it fails. 

The general tenor pf the Eeview is to encourage and cause a lax 
and dishonest style of subscription, and to promote a distinction 
between the ptiblic teaching and the private thinking of the clergy ; 
and, so far as it tends to such a divorce of religious profession and 
common honesty, it must be wrong either in premises or conclusion. 
Beligion is not only holiness, but wholeness. 

We have devoted larger space to this [Review than we have been 
^or shall be) able to give to the others, because it deals more with 
practical life than the others, and because we conceive the writer to 
be the chieftain and leader of those '* rudimentary spirits — germinal 
souls," by whom this ideological neo-christianity is being propa- 
gated. We now turn to that on the " Mosaic Cosmogony. Its 
author, C. M. Goodwin, M.A., is the only Cambridge man among 
the writers. He is a member of the scholastic profession, we believe, 
and has been withheld by conscientious scruples firom occupying a 
position in the Church. He is a gentleman of well-known attain- 
ments, of decided views, and of active and earnest mind. He sig- 
zializes the controversy between science and scripture. 

y, " On the revival of science in the sixteenth century," some 
of its conclusions " were found to be at variance with popular and 
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long-eitablislied belief.** ** Protestant instinots, IioweTer, m ikB 
seventeentli century, were strongly in sympathy with the au^^poMfn- 
tation of science." " The briUiant progress of astronomioal soienoe 
snbdned the minds of men ; the controversy between faith and 
knowledge gradually fell to slumber." All the old difficulties ** hmwe 
recurred in the present oenturjr, in consequence of the growth of 
geology." Between science and scripture " the oonofliatora ore net 
agreed among themselves, and each holds the views of i^ other t»- 
be untenable and unsafe." The author insists on ** the frank -reeog^ 
nition of the erroneous views of nature which it (the Bible) con- 
tains," and ipropoBeB ** to analyze some of the popular conciHatios 
theories." Physical science jfoes on unconcernedly pursuing its own 
patbs ; while theological science '* maintains but a shivering ^dst- 
ence, shouldered and jostled by the sturdy growths of modem 
thought." ** Modem science (has) reversed nearly all the jprimi^ 
facie views to which our senses lead us respecting the constitution 
of the universe." " Philosophy is reduced to mere guesses and possi* 
bilities, aud pronounces nothing definite," but science maps out for us 
the azoic (life-wanting), the puaeozoic (antique life), the secondaiy 
(composite growth), and the tertiary (present life type), periods m 

geologic progress. Of the Creation, he asserts that " in reality two 
istinct accounts are given us in the book of Genesis." " Neither 
astronomical nor geological science affects to state anything ecm- 
coming the first origin of matter," and so on that point no questic^^ 
is raised. To " the first special creative command," it is objected 
that '* light and the measurement of time are represented as existing 
before the manifestation of the sun." The work of the second day 
does not show that Moses '* was aware that the sky is but traiM- 
parent space." The most noticeable feature in the third day*s work 
18 " that trees and plants, destined for food, .... are i^e earliest 
productions of the earth ;" and on the fourth day two great lights^ 
were made, showing that vegetation had commenced, ^'indepmi* 
dently of the warming infiuence of the sun." On ifee fifth day the 
waiters ** are called into productive activity, and bring forth fishes^ 
and marine animab, as abo the birds of the air." On uie sixth day 
the earth ^ brings forth living creatures, cattle, and reptiles, and 
also the beasts of the field, i.e.y the wild beasts." The formation of 
man is distinguished by a variation of the creative fiat — ** Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness." " Man is said to have 
been created male and female, and tiie narrative contains nothing 
to show that a single pair only is intended." In a note it is Te- 
marked, that " It is in the second narrative of (creation thckt the foliv 
snation of a single man out of the dust of the earth is described, 
and the amission to create a female at the same lime is said to be 
repaired," and tiien we are informed in the text that '^ in the earliest 
view taken of creation, men and animals were su|^Dosed to h«ve 
been, in their original condition, not camivoroiw." " On liie seventh 
day God rests from His work, and blesses the day of rest, a fact 
whioh is referred to in the commandment given from Sinai asihe^ 
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grotiiui e£ iitd ebserrance of. the sabbath rest i/mnomd iip9n the 
Mebrews,** So far Mr. Goodwin's analysis of the Geaetie chapter 
of the umyerBe^ and then we are assured that its " meaning is^ 
primAfetciey one wholly adyerse to the present astronxnnical and 
geological Tiews of the nmverse — the whole acoonnt is given irota. 
a different point of view from that which we now tmaroida^ take/* 
'* The task which snndnr modem writers have imposed upon them- 
selves is to prove that the Mosaic narrative, howey«r i^arently uk 
mriaoce with our knowledge, is essentially, and in fact true, althongh 
never "onderstood |»roperly until modem science sillied the neees* 
BUT oommeatary and explanation." He then reviews the Chalmeario 
•aid Bneklandian '' modes of conciliation, and deoidea that " it is 
needless to discuss the scientific probability" of them, and speaks of 
them as ''reducing l^e noble description which has been the 
admiration of ages to a pitiful caput morhmm of enraty verbiage/' 
iSug^ Miller's ^ Testimony of tl^ Books" is next taken to task, as 
well 88 Archdeacon Pratt's " Science and Scripture not at Variance," 
to show that " theological geologists overthrow one ^mother's theo* 
sies^" and he asks, '* How can it be otherwise, when the task pro^ 
posed is to evade the plain meaning of language, and to introduce 
obscurity into one of tbe simplest stories ever told, for the Mike of 
making it accovd with the complex system of the universe wineh 
modem sd^nce has unfolded? He asserts that ''the writers of 
this school" represent the Mosaic narrative " as a series of elaborate 
eqiiivoeation8"—a story which " palters witii us in a double sense," 
and. he thinks that it would be better if now and hereafter we shoiuld 
recognize it as " not an authentic utterance of Divine knowledgB^ 
but a human utterance, which it has pleased Providence to use in a . 
sjpecial way far %Jd education of mankind." 

The argument that, as the theories of theological geologists " are at 
varianee with each other, they are mutually destructive," has been 
shown to be fallacious by Archdeacon Pratt, thus : " Newtcm's theory 
of gravitation and Deecarte's theory of vortices being at variance, ace 
mmtually destructive, and tkerrfore neither is true"* besides bemg 
fepHed to thus : — " Let it be observed that the four authors Mr. 
Groodwin compares concur in considering (1) that ^e Moaaie 
aooomtt is true; (2) that it was communicated to tiie writer by 
iiumiration ; (8) that it teaches that matter is not eternal ; (4) that 
God created it in the beginning ; (5) tliat the banning may have 
been countless ages ago ; (6) that the document describes a creation 
which was distributedf over six portions of time ; (7) that man was 
oreated out of the dust in the mxth period ; (8) that the eabbotli 
was instituted for the benefit of man, and in commemoration of thia 
work. The only points on which they differ are these : (I) Whetbnr 
tiie sa penods are aix ordinary day^s or not ; (2) whether tihe brief 
account of the creation in these six periods is sufficiently full ta 

* " Joi«nce and Scripture not at VaEMQee." 4th id. posttor^t, p. 14. 
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jogtify UB in expecting to find in nature snch comfponding ^e- 
nomena as to enable us to test the truth of the narratiFe. It is upon 
these last points alone that they are, according to Mr. Goodwin's 
theory, mutually destructire. But these are points on which either 
the narrative may not be sufficiently explicit, or, at any rate, some 
of the four expositors may be too dogmatical. In neither case is it 
proved against the writer of Grenesis that he wrote what he knew he 
nad no authority for declaring." * 

Mr. Goodwin has not interpreted aright the logic of contra- 
diction. "Of any two contradictory propositions, the one must be 
true and the other false ;" t c-ff-y two ana two maike four ; and two 
and two do not make four, are not mutually destructive. One must 
be admitted, and the other dismissed. Both cannot be true, but 
one must. If it be said that they are contraries rather than con- 
tradictories, then the law is, " Of two contrary propositions, both 
cannot be true ; but both may be false ;" t and, " though one of the 
contraries ii false, the other may be false or true :" so that con- 
traries are not necessarily "mutually deslaructiye," and Mr. G<K>d- 
win's argumentation will not stand ; for, though all these contrary 
opinions may be false together, some of them mo^ also be true 
together, and he has not attempted to eliminate ihe possible truUis 
from the certain falsities. The objection made, however, is other- 
wise wholly irrelevant ; for no argument adduced against human 
expositions of a document professedly divine, can affect the 
genuineness of a record of such a nature; — unless we agree to 
regard the human as inspired, that we may prove the divine to ba 
.uninspired. 

The sublimest reach of geologic suggestion finds its corroboration 
in scripture. If the earth was packed, compacted, and fitted for the 
habitation of man only in the age-long lapse of millions of centuries, 
how great must be the Creator's estimate of the chief denizen in it P 
Can geology tell P No ! But scripture reveals the infinite worUi of 
the soul, and so reads the riddle that science is silenced by. Nor 
do we think a loftier idea of creative omniscience and presciraice 
has ever been communicated to man than scnpture suggests to a 
thoughtful soul in these words : — " The Lord God made the earth 
and the heavens, and every plant of the field brfore it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field b^ore it grew" (Gen. ii. 4 and 6). 
The Eternal is here brought before our thoughts as calling into per- 
ceptive being all possible forms of worlds ana world-life, and then, in 
one constructive, creative act, willing them into existence in instant 
perfection, yet with powers of potential development inherent in 
them, so that, from the perfection of their ideal state, they should 
pass, in the process of ages, to the perfection of their real state, 
passing through all the necessary grades of change to fit them for 
the ulterior foreordinations of His providence and grace— at the 

* " Science and Scripture not at Variance," 4th ed. postscript, p. 14—15. 
t " Spalding's Logic," p. 1 69. % Ibid, p. 1 7 1. 
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successiye moments predetermined by Him. How long the eras of 
preparation for the reception of humanity may have been, is not 
revealed ; for Gt>d intended us to know His works through our own 
efforts, and the merely superficial phenomena of the latest great 
epoch of change are all that are apparently revealed in the Mosaic 
Grenesis; At least, this seems all that is necessarily implied in the 
text. Yet, if it be required to interpret these chapters as cootaining 
a cosmogony, I cannot find anything to hinder us from seeing in 
each day mentioned therein the first day of a new period — just inau- 
gurated by Omnipotence. 

Scripture postulates Omnipotence as the prime force in creation, 
but science acknowledges only the machinery through which the 
Creator realizes his designs and criticises the operations of Om- 
nipotence by an induction of observations made upon the mere 
elements He has set in motion. An argument drawn against a 
mere accident cannot be relevantly brought aj;ainst an essential. 
The essential purposes of revelation are to institute a worship, to 
make known a Saviour, to lead to holiness of life. Our under- 
standing of any part of it as a revelation of the modus operandi of 
creation is only the accident of an accident, and cannot therefore 
prevail against the main design of the scriptures. Until it is 
proven, 1st, that scripture reveals a cosmogony; 2nd, that we 
comprehend the precise signification of the terms in which the 
cosmogenetic narrative is couched ; 3rd, that science has attaa led 
infidlible certitude in its interpretation of Nature ; 4th, liiat 
science contradicts scripture, there can be no valid argument 
against the truth of the Bible from the facts of geology. It is 
curious to observe the continual recurrence in such reasonings as 
this Essayist deals in of the following two assumptions : 1st, the 
absolute certainty of science; 2nd, the absolute uncertainty of 
scripture — assumptions which vitiate aU argumentations built on 
them. Is it quite true that all " Mankind has learnt caution 
through repeated slips in the process of tracing out the Truth? '* 
(E. and E., p. 262.) 

The sixth Essay treats of " The Tendencies of Eeligious Thought 
in England, 1688—1750.*' Its author is Mark Pattison, B.D.. 
Eeetor of Lincoln College, Oxford. This gentleman took a second 
class degree in Letters, 1836; gained the Denyer's Theological 
prize in 1841, for an " Ess^ on 9ie Sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for the Salvation of Man," and again in 1842, for one *' On 
Original Sin." He was a feUow and tutor in his college, and held 
the office of public examiner, 1848 — 50. He is known to be (or to 
have been) a " Quarterly " B»eviewer. He appears to be a more 
practised and jpolitic writer than some of the others, and has 
scarcely committed himself so egregiously. Yet some of his 
statements are singularly incorrect : he speaks, for example, of the 
Geon^ian period, 1750—1830, as " an age whose literature con- 
sisted in writing Latin Hexameters." (E. and E., p. 261). The 
Age of Goldsmith, Cowper, Bums, Crabbe, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
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Sovtbey, Bocen, Ounpbell, Shdley, Byron, ILmAa ; of Hmoe, 
BobertMA, Gibbon, Johnson, 8miUi» Mifi, Mitford, and Mackin- 
tosh ; <^ Beid, Xamee, Stewart, Brown, Alison, aad Je&eej ; of 
Burke, Bentham, Mat^ihews, Gkidwin, and Haelitt; of Stecne» 
Inohbald, Badeliffe, Ansten, Gralt, Bamm, and Seott, as well as 
of Palejr, Watson, Blair, Parr, Butler, Tatham, Home, Mlc, i^ken 
of thns in the 19th oentiuy ! — 

** Withb what books does this our Censsr read^ 
That he is grown so wise ! ** 

Truly, " the faeis of history cannot be disposed of by fbrgetting^ 
them." (K and £., p. 265.) 

VI. " The view of the eternal Terides of religloB which prerails in «i^ mge 
is m part determined bj the view taken in the age which praoeded it* ** Thoe 
is a law of eontinnitj in the progress of theology, whkh, whalsrer ws may 
wish, is never broken off.** The author proposes to review *^thow imme^afte 
agencies in the pradnotion of the present, which had their origin towmrdsliie 
beginning of the 18th ctntnrj,'' — via-, Totemtion, EvangeKcalism, and Batioii- 
alisin — Imt especially the last. ** If we are to pot cbrMological luntts to this 
system of religious opinion in £ngland, we might, for the sake of a convenient 
landmark, say that it came in with the revolution of 1 688, and began to decline 
in vigour with the reaction against the reform movement about 1830." In 
the 18th century, ** the rationalizing method possessed itself absolutely of the 
whole field of theology." ** Reason was at first offered as the basis of &ith, 
but gradually became its substitute.** The first faaff of that period undertook 
** to show that there was nothing in the eontmit of the revaladoa which was 
not agreeable to reason;" the last to exhibit ^tha historical proof ^ the 
genuineness and autbsntidty of the Christian rsoor^" ** Neitbar bnmch <•£ 
the argument can elaim to be rdigiiiia instmotion at all,** yet each "raises 
in its coarse some of tb« most momentous problems which can engage the 
hanan mind." Of the origmu of cbristiauity, '* Gibbon alone ai^oached the 
true difficulties, but met only with opponents, victory over whom was a sufiScient 
humiliation." Honest inquiry into these matters is now excluded, '* from a fear 
that it might prove too fertile in results," and hence our a^e, ** while it pro- 
fesses that its religious belief rests on historical evidence, refuses to allow that 
evidence to be freely examined in open court" ** Theology had almost died out 
when it received a new impulse and a new direction from Co Vei'idgc. The 
evidence-fnafar« ceased from their fbtile iabouvs, all at onoe, as beuaA the 
spell of some magician." The I6th century spoke an " artificasl menetoBS of 
proof that is no prooC" Theology is — 1st, and primarily, the eeateiBpl«ttv% 
speculative habit by means of which the mind places itsslf already in another 
world thin this; a habit begun here, to be raised to perfect vision bereaftflr; 
2nd, and in an inferior diegree, it is ethical and regulative of our conduct as 
men, in those relations which are temporal and transitory." ** The names which 
once commanded universal homage among us-* the Souths, Barrows, Tilktsons, 
Sherlocks — excite, perhaps, only a smile of pity."(t) ** We have no classhml 
theology." (!) StilJingfleet, Gibson, Prideaux, Tillotson, Bogers, Butler, "War- 
burton, &c., are quoted to prove that it was then thought that **a in«ri% 
religions belief is a result which issues at the end of an kiteReCtuai pro— .*^ 
"Our eottdnot was tbongbl of not as a product or efflux of ear ehantttar, hot 
aa refftthited by our nndentanding; by a peresptfam of rejatioas, or<» r aleiii 
tiosflfacosequenoBs.* ''The polpit does aotmonkl the IbsmstinteiaMhjreiigiMa 
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tboogbt in any tge rnns, it simply accommodAtcs its^ to tbote Ikat eiist.'' 
" The ideas ont of which the protestant or the paidtan moTement procoodod 
-were generated elsewhere than in the pnlpit." The sermons of the 18th centoij 
are remarkable for '' the good sense which pervades them,** and their writers were 
** tnmed ont accomplished gentlemen upon the classics and a scantling of logic** 
It is stated that, " no time can lessen whatever force there may be in the 
objection against a miracle; it is felt as strongly in one centnry as in another/* 
and that ** it is not the speculative reason of the few, bat the natural conscienoe 
of the many that questions the extirpation of the Ganaanites, or the etemi^ of 
hell-torments." ** The noorit of Butler's Analog lies in its want of originality.*' 
This he strives to prove, and characterises it as **a firat effmrt of EngHdi 
theology to find a new basis for doctrine, which shonld replaee those founda- 
tions which had failed it," and it was fain to ** forfeit depth to gain in cobi- 
prehensiveness." The theology of that time is said to have excluded ^ oo 
principle not only all that is poetical in life, but all that is sublime in religions 
speculation.** Yet its defect "was not in having too much good sense, but 
in having nothing besides.** " Its theory of life was not lofty, but it was true as 
&r as it went. " The reason was never less extravagant than in this its first 
essay of strength. Its demands were modest, it was easily satisfied; far too 
easily we must think when we look at some of the reasonings that passed as 
valid." *' The idea that theology is polemical ** is wrong. Butler ** oumes 
forward not as an investigator, but as a pleader," in *' m life and death struggle 
of religious and moral feeling to maintain itself, and to show ** that it was 
safer to believe Christianity true than not." ** But the more he demonstrated the 
less people believed," and a sect (the methodists) arose who determined that 
''because legal preaching, as they phrased it, had failed, they would esss^ 
gospel preaching," and then evangelicalism developed in the church. After 
the reformation *' every ibot of ground that scripture lost was gained by one 
or other of the three substitutes; church authority, the spirit, or reason;'* tbe 
last during the 18th century failed, and, if we shonld ask what succeeded, we «m 
informed that we have " undertaken a perplexing but not aUogethtr profitless 
inquiry.** 

Thia seems to be " a lame and impotent oonclnsion ** to deduce 
from a review of " the past history of the theory of belief in the 
Chnrch of England ; " yet it is all we get. We regard iiiis Essay 
as an elaborate misapprehension — ^we shall not say misrepresenta- 
tion of the theological literature of the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury. The true logic of investigation appears to us to have been 
consistently carried out from me era of the reformation. The 
appeal then made was from tradition to scripture. " Search Ihe 
Scriptures " was the command to which that age listened. In this 
search the internal evidences develo]^ themselres, and it was a 
paramount want of the succeeding tmie that it should be shewn 
" that there was nothing in the contents of revelation which was 
not apeeable to reason." This beinjg ^own, and the doubts of 
sceptics proven to be groundless, it was equally necessary to 
prove the invulnerability of the outworks of the citadel of faith, 
and to establish "the genuineness and the authenticity of the 
Christian records," and we quite agree with the author m assert- 
ing, that the '* school which treated the exterior evidmoe was the 
natural sequel and supplement of that which had prtced«d it. 
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which dealt with the intrinaic credibility of the Christian revela- 
tion. This historical snccession of the schools is the logical order 
of the argument." (E. and E., p. 261.) " The age of feverish 
doubt anaegotistical introspection " may now have come to some ; 
but those to whom it has come cannot fashion out of it " a new 
basis for doctrine." We are as little advocates few: " an unmean- 
ing frost-work of dogma " as Mr. Pattison himself, but we are as 
opposed to scepticism — the cowardice of thought — ^as we are to 
mere doctrinism. We object to this essay chiefly that elaborate 
premises are laid down — tending to involve religion in doubt and 
darkness — but that no conclusion is stated, and men are left to 
gather from the hints scattered here and there, that there is no 
evidence for Christianity at all — except its advantageousness as a 
social creed and a state organ. Is the following sentence intended 
for a confession H — " The excuse for this want of manliness in men 
who please themselves with insinuating unpopular opinions which 
they dare not openly advocate, is that it is an mjustice perpetrated 
by those who have public feeling on their side." It is not generally 
recognized as EngBsh thus — 

" To hint a doabt and hesitate dislike.** 
Our rapidly filling pages admonish us that we must be brief in 
our notice of the seventh Essay — the product of a mind marked for 
careful culture, sini^lar force, and skilful erudition. Professor 
Jowett is a man of mark in his University and in our literature. 
He is painstaking and zealous even to overlaboriousness it is said. 
This Essay is elaborate, formal, orderly, and full. It is the longest, 
and, in many respects, the most valuable, and the most dexterously 
composed. 

YIl. Professor Jowett signalizes the *' fact that great differences of opinion 
exist respecting the interpretation of scriptare," and remarks that these, ** seem 
to run np at last into a difference of opinion, respecting Berelation itself — 
whether given beside the haman faculties, or through them ; whether an ioter- 
mption of the laws of natore, or their perfection, and fulfilment." ^ We do not at 
once see the absurdity of the same words having many senses, and this extreme 
variety of interpretation is found to exist in no other book but of the Scriptures 
only." Yet It is not *' to philological or historical difficulties that the greater 
part of the uncertainty in the interpretation of scripture is to be attributed." 
Interests have grown np around them, which cause them "to be maintained long 
after critics and philosophers had seen that they were indefensible." In " the 
externals of interpretation.** " the same rules apply to the Old and New Testa- 
ments as to other books,'* but " the sense of scripture has become confused by 
the help of tradition in the course of ages, under a load of commentators." 
** This object is to read scripture like any other book, with a real interest, and 
not merely a conventional one,*' — " to separate the elements of doctrine and tra- 
dition, with which the meaning of scripture is encumbered in our own day." 
** In our own country, and in the present generation especially, the interpretation 
of scripture has assumed an apologetic character;** " while among German com- 
mentators there is for the first time in the history of the world, an approach t« 
agreement and certainty.** Biblical criticism has been ** truer to the traditions 
of the church than to tiie words of Christ." Many of its '* interpretations 
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would dwtroy one another if thej were all placed side by side in a tabular 
analysis.*'* '' It is better to close the book, than to read it under conditions of 
thought which are imposed from without." '* Almost all Christians agree in the 
use of the word inspiration, but that word has received more numerons grada- 
tions and distinctions of meaning, than, perhaps, any other word in the whole of 
theology." But ** there is no appearance in their writings that the Evangelists 
or Apostles had any inward gift, or were subject to any power external to them 
di£ferent from that of preaching, or teaching which they daily exercised; nor do 
they anywhere lead us to suppose that they were free from error or infirmity." 
Several instances of (apparent) difference are quoted, and it is then laid down 
as a maxim, that " the same fact cannot be true and untrue, any more than the 
same words can have two opposite meanings." " The meaning of scripture is 
one thing; the inspiration of scripture is another." The contrast between life 
and scripture is next enlarged on as a proof of the " habit of silence, or misinter- 
pretation," into which we have got. ** The Bible is not a book of statutes* in 
which words have been chosen to cover the multitude of cases." A number of 
difficulties are stated, and we are told, that " until these and the like questions 
are determined by interpreters, it is not possible that there should be agreement 
in the interpretation of scripture." '* If words have more than one meaning, they 
may have any meaning," and " the book in which we believe all religious 
truth to be contained, is the most uncertain of all books, because interpreted by 
arbitrary and uncertain methods." ** In this conflict of reasons individual 
judgment must at last decide." 

" The christian religion is in a false position when all the tendencies of know- 
ledge are opposed to it." " The path of the critical interpreter of scripture is 
almost always a thorny one in England." No other science of hermeneutics is 
possible, but an inductive one, that is to say, one based on the language, and 
thonghts, and narrations of the sacred writers." The following rules for inter- 
pretation are next laid down and illustrated : — 1 st. Scripture has one meaning — 
the meaning which it had to the mind of the prophet, or evangelist, who first 
uttered or wrote, to the hearers or readers who first received it." 2nd. *' Inter- 
pret scripture from itself," — " a real interpretation of like by like." " There is 
nothing miraculous or artificial in the arrangement of the books of scripture." 
There is a greater degree of unity than continuity in scripture. 

** Scripture has an inner life or soul; it has also an outward body or form;" 
and in the interpretation of the language of it grammatical rules and canons 
of criticism which are applicable to classical Greek ought to be avoided, for 
scripture has "many features which are' altogether peculiar to itself, and such 
as are found in no other remains of ancient literature." These peculiarities are 
noted in a six-fold division. ** Our knowledge of the New Testament is derived 
almost exclusively from itself." The grammar, the logic, the rhetoric, and the 
metaphysic of the New Testament are next briefly commented on, and we are 
told it is to be read, " not without a sense that as we read there grows upon us 
the witness of God in the world, anticipating in the rude and primitive age the 
truth that was to be, stirring more and more unto the perfect day in the life of 
Christ, which again is reflected from diiferent points of view in the teaching of 
His apostles." 

" Interpretation is the province of few;" " but applications are made by all." 
" There is also a use of scripture in education and literature." " There is no 
such treasury of instruments and materials as scripture." It has been said, 
" that Homer is Greece;" with much more truth may it be said that " the Bible is 

• See " Logic of Contradictories and Contraries," ante, p. 368. 
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Gbriffttndoni.*' ** The new troth which was introduced into the Old Testament 
rather than the old tmth which was found there, was the salvation, and the 
comrenion of tlie world." ^'The least expression of scripture is weighty; it 
affects the minds of the hearers in a way that no other language can." ** In 
some cases we have only to enlarge the meaning of scripture to apply it even to 
the noyelties, and peculiariti^ of our own times." The words of Christ 
** present to ns a standard of tmth and duty, snch as no one can at once and 
inmedtately practice — soch as, in its perfection, no one has fulfilled in this 
iporld.'* ** Tet the Epistles contain lessons which are not found in the Gospels, 
or, §^ least, not expressed with the same degree of deamess." ^ There tan 
ezaanples in the Old Testament which were not written for our instruction." 
** The divisions of the christian worid are beginning to pass away," and hereafter 
the Bible " will cease to be the battle<field of controTersies." *' Its discrepancies 
of fiujt, when we become familiar with them, will seem of little consequence in 
oonparison with the truths which it unfolds." **The power of the Gospel 
resides not in the particulars of theology, but in the christian life." Some 
advice to those about to become clergymen follows, and then, speaking of the 
■landing of a fr^ inquirer in the church, the professor concludes thus : — ** He may 
depart hence before the natural term, worn out with intellectual toil; regarded 
with, suspicion by many of his contemporaries; yet not without a sure hope 
that the love of truth, which men of sahitly lives often seem to slight, is, never- 
theless, accepted before God." 

In this Essay sereral incongruities present themselves, e,g. — 
Isfc, It is a foundation thought of it that the scriptures are like any 
other book ; yet, 2nd, ,they are unlike in their influences, possi- 
bilities, uses, and objects. 3rd, They are themselyes full of disoce- 
pancies, errors, and falsity ; and yet, 4th, are to be i^e guide of 
kumaaity into truth of tliought, word, life, and effort. 6th, Their 
teacking has <miy one meaning ; but, 6th, that meaning may be 
enlarged and adapted to any time, 7th, The apf^ioation of serip- 
ture depends on its interpretation; yet, 8th, though scripture 'is to 
be applied by all to heart, speech, and behayiour, interpretation is 
the work of a few. 9th, We may know the Bible to be false, unin- 
spired, and uninstructive ; yet, lOth, use it as if truthful, errorless, 
and " given by inspiration of God" — ** profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof for correction, for instruction in righteousness." llth, "We 
may know that it makes pretensions which it cannot stistantiate ; 
ana yet, 12th, employ it as if these pretensions ^ ere valid, and as if 
ita diyineness were undoubted and mdubitable. This is a strange 
congl<Hnerate^ of thought to be called Rationaliam ! Scripture 
eannot at once forfeit and possess our confidence ; it cannot be the 
chief love of our sou^, if its teachings and claims be known to us 
as false ; and the love of truth, if pure within us, should lead us to 
spurn rather than to cleave to it. A bundle of inconsistencies, such 
as this Essay brings before us, leads us to look for a cause of it ; 
and, though we know that Professor Jowett once held the office of 
Logical Lecturer in Balliol College, we are fain to find one in this 
seeming self-reference, — " The greater part of his learning is a know- 
ledge of the (scripture) text itself." If "it is one of the highest 
tasks on which the labour of a life can be spent, to bring the words 



of Ohriit & little nearer to tlie keart of nnm" (E. and U„ p. 380)« 
Professor Jowett has snrelj g<Hie about his task in a wrong metJiod I 
Let as examine more closely this fundamental principle, " Serip • 
tore^ hm only one meaning." It purports to be tiie word of the 
Omniseient, and henoe it shonld, a priori, be many-mesninffed. 
National prorerbs* snatches of song, qootatienfl &om -j^iB, and aU 
ihe best works of the beat authors, hare many meanings, and toe 
Bot confined to one cmlj. How many meaningB^ for instance* h«pe 
been fbund in the characters of Shakspeiufe'a plays — in Bunyau's 
'* Pilgrim's Process" — in. the '^Arabian Itights EntertainmentaR*^ 
Why should scnpture be rigidly confined to one signifieatienj while 
human writinffs receire many? Why restriot our Lord's parables 
more than Babrius', Pilpay's, or Fontaine's fables P acknowledge a 
^ double srase" m "* GuBiver's Travels" and " The History of John 
Bull," and not in Job or John P or recognize in Dante, Goethe» and 
Carijle myatio meanings xmderlying the mere words they uttor P I£ 
words am <m2y to have one meaning, what is to become of witt 
aatke, apologue, novel, sermon, and history P for they will only be 
cdloeationB Swords, not induoements to laughter, sadness, morality, 
iM^iness, and political guidance. Do we interpret any human life 
merely by its own acts and intentions, and not also by its harmonies 
or oontradietions to the times and purposes by whidi its actiyitiea 
ore limited P If this with Cromwell and Mahomet, why not widi 
Christ and Moses P Is uniTX)oal always equiTalent to unequiyocalP 
We do not think this canon of criticism will stand.. Look, now, at 
ihe facts of nature — to how many meanings do they give sanction 1 
The poet, the paintor, tiie chemkt, the a^cultorist, the botanist,, 
the miner, all see a different meaning m the same landscape; 
and even a shadow on a single dial in a garden, walk will 
oomvej very different significations to different on-lookenp accord- 
ing to the feelings which actuate them. How much more, timn, 
the— 

" Cailm, «terDa1 dial, to a Sun 
That chaogeth not.*^ 

"Before the ^es of the Chaldee astroh^er were displayed the 
same starry heaTcns which now attract ni^tly the observations of 
the modem astronomer ; and the same expanse which invites his 
investigations, and leads him to sublime, if not always sober theories, 
displays its glories also to the boor, who gazes on the firmament 
unminkingly, rejoices with a sensual delist in the spectacle jjre- 
sented to nim, or forms the most incongruous notions respecting 
those objects and their Divine Creator. Though the universe be 
one and tne same since human eyes were first opened upon it, it has. 
been, and is, in some de^e, a different universe, witk respect to 
the impressions made by it to everv individual who perceives it, and 
very sensibly and obviously so to different (^uses of men."* If so* 

* Bey. H. B. Wilson's << Commimion of Saiotoi" Bampfton leotosa, ISftly^f. SO., 
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wiUi the works, why not with tiie word ai Qod—if they are the 
▼eritable iBsues of the tame Infinite Bein^ ? 

That Professor Jowett agrees substantially with the other Essays 
and Ueviews in the Tolmne, may be nroven, inter cUia, by reference 
to pp. 340 and 343, where he homolgates the principle about pro- 
phecy adyocated in Essay 2nd, pp. 341 and 349 ; where he adopts 
tiie geologic difficulty of Essay 4th ; and, 387-- 389, where tiiere 
occurs an abstract of Essay 1st. Did space permit, many other eo- 
incidences of thought, words, spirit, ana feeliug, might be adduced. 
We regard this iESsay as substantially harmless, from the contra- 
dictoriness of its reasonings, and as an eyidence that Eationalism 
has not yet reached that state of deyelopment in which strength is 
predicable of it — self-consisteucy . 

Our examination of the " Essays and Eeyiews" must now be 
brought to a close. Already we nave trespassed beyond our usual 
allotment of space. We haye been led to this in our anxiety not to 
prolong these articles, and increase their number. We haye been 
able only to mention some of the most obvious defects in the logical 
concatenation of the thou^ts of these reasoners. Had we chosen 
to subject any one of the Essays to a complete inyestigation, many 
points of detail would have been raised of great importance, and 
many more proofs of inconsistency of thought would have api>eared. 
Had we gone further, and examined the teachings and opinions of 
the seyeral writers, greater flaws in reasoning would have been 
observable. All that we aimed at in these papers, was to subject 
these writings, which have stirred the churches so much, and lead to 
the hesitancy of so many individuals, to the simple test of the logic of 
consistency. We do not think t]iat any or all of the authors have 
issued unharmed from the process. 

We have nothing to say against the publication save this, that 
such crude and ufadeveloped thoughts ought not to haye been issued 
by men of mature years and of responsible position. If the studies 
of their lives haye only led them tms length, they have much yet to 
learn. The objects at which they stumble haye been all felt and 
overcome in tne christian experience of many. Yet let us do 
homage to the honesty of the men who hazarded the life-earned 
reputations they possessed in an endeavour to stir the stagnation of 
thought in the Church, and to maintain the utility of controversy to 
the Church and in the world. 



Some, in their discourse desire rather commendation of wit, in 
being able to hold arguments, than of judgment, in discerning 
what is true ; as if it were a praise to know what might be said, 
and not what should be thought. Some have certain common- 
places and themes, wherein they are good, and want yariety ; 
which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, and, when it is 
once perceiyed, ridiculous.— J?<uk>». 
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AEE THE PRINCIPLES OP THE PEE-EAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS CORRECT? 

AFFIBMATIYE BBPLY. 

In bringing this debate to a close, it becomes our daty to reyiew 
the arguments advanced on the opposite side, and, if possible, to 
answer them. 

Oar principal opponent is E. M., jnn., and we must, at the out- 
set, thank him for some information both new and curious. Having 
explained Uiat Ms position, with reference to this question, was 
** not so much that or a propounder and advocate of art principles, 
as that of a defender of principles long established, against the 
innovaticm of almost untried and little more than theoretic art 
dogmas," he tells us that " the Pre-Raphaelite school of painters is 
a birth of modem times," and contrasts it with that which has been 
'* the growth of ages." This declaration filled us with surprise. 
We should have deemed it hardly credible that any one entermg a 
debate of this character could have fallen into so egregious a 
mistake — one, too, from which a few minutes' reflection upon the 
terms ii^ the question to be discussed would hav&^aved him. 

As we stated in our opening article, the ti^e of Pre-Raphaelite'* 
was chosen because it conveyed the fact, that the principles of this 
school must be sought in the painters before Raphael. This being 
the case, what becomes of E. M.,jun.'B predilection in favour of the 
gen^ndly recognized art-teaching, on the ground of its antiquity P 
His position is completely reversed. The great masters are not 
unanimous in answer to his appeal to their authority, and, indeed, 
if the weight of their influence is to be in proportion to their age, 
Gialto and Ciambue are of more importance than Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, or Rubens. We are sure our friend, E. M. jun., has a 
large ''organ" (as the phrenologists would say) of veneration, and 
we trust he will now allow it a mir exercise, and then we may claim 
him as a convert, as he will see that the principles he has hitherto 
opposed are thb bablibst, and therefore not to be characterized as 
*' an innovation." In another sentence, he complains that " there 
exists no great undiscovered principle of art which it has been the 
mission of this new school to reveal and illustrate." We cannot 
conceive how it C4>uld be the mission of any school to reveid and 
illustrate an " undiscovered" ttuth, whether great or not. It matters 
little, we should think, it undiscovered, of what de^ee of importance 
it is. If, by this extraordinary sentence, E. M. jun., means to say 
that no new principle is brought to li^ht, we agree with him ; but 
are then met oy a new diCBoulty , which is, to rec<moile this e(»iiplaint 

2 X 
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with the other, tiz,, that this school is an innoration. The harmonj 
between these two statements is to ns '* nndiscorered." 

We proceed to his next remark, which rons as follows :— " That 
which IS the perrading doctrine of the system is nothing more nor 
less than the exaggeration into a servue imitation of nature, un- 
checked by discriminating inteUectual interpretation, — of that 
waffteted derotioa to natmre which has erer been most intense in 
the greatest painters." It wiM be a sufficient x«fly to this to ^noto 
the words of Mr. Euskin, — "Yon obserre that I always say inter* 
pretation, never imitation. My reason for doing so is, first, that 
0004 art rarely imitates ; it nsnally only describes or ^*«y^M«*^ But 
nqr seooAd and diief reas^ is, that good art always oonsaste of two 
thmgs: first, the observation of fact ; secondly, the maoifesti&g^ €£ 
InMasn design and authority in the way that faot is told. Great 
•ad good art must unite the two ; it eawiet exist for a mcnueat b«i 
ia their unity ; it consists <^ the two as eessBtially as water ooiiMts 
of oxygen and hydrogen, or marWbs of lime and carbomc aeid.** 
(Two paths. Lecture 1. p. 16.) 

The misappr^eosicML of Pre-B*phadite pncif les showm hf 
£. M., jun., IS sbaced by the other writers on the negative side. 
** Serviuty of imitation" is a favourite charge of their's ; and yei^ 
we ekallenge them to produee any passage from the writing 
acknowled^^ as expositKms ef their system which inoalcates it 
Faithful interpretation of fact ie insisted upon, and nature is exuked 
as the only source of inspiration ; but room is left for the exerdse of 
the intelligenoe and ima^^inatiem of the artist in the seleotiocL aiui the 
composition of his materials. 

Upon one point all are agreed, vis., that from natuDe only eas 
right ideas of art be gained. The differenoe betweea the two 
^tmns is in the degree of faithfulness to be preserred. MxuAl has 
been said about the office of the imaginatioa in paiaiiiig, aad the 
ideal has heea. exalted in pref^ronce to the reaL Our opponents 
ha^e argued as though there was no place for the imaginaition in 
the Pre-Baphaelite theory ; but this is a mistake, as the passage 
already quoted from Mr. Buskin will show. ** J. Johnson, in his 
article, cavils at the dictum of that writer, that its office is " to con» 
oave a fact as it really was lik^y to have happened, rather than it 
most prettily might have hi^pened," and asserts, if tiiis be ao, 
** away go the li^t poets and their works as so msidi lumber^ 
because ihey have dealt with things not reahcahle in fret ; their 
imaginations have gone out aft^ objects so purely ideal, that, up to 
tins present, have found no refine in actual bfe." 

Can nothing be ideally true that has never been realised P If the 
ocmception be such that, in the nature of things, it could not have 
happened, or occur m fiiture, is it on that aeeosmi more propeiiy 
imaginative f We have hitherto supposed that the imagnuUaon was 
bound bv ceittain laws, and that sa accordance witii pnoMnHties was 
one of them, and do not feel inclined to aceept as ilis hi^^irt form 
ttMt which treadles most upea the imfKwsibis. Lawless &moy of 
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Hm kind woald, we eoneetye, be more likely to produce ''nonseiMW 
metvres" tbsa wm. imagination whioli boilt its productions upon a 
fbundation of troth. 

In panting an historical picture, for instance, which kind shoiuld 
we most desnre to see exercised? Should we prefer to hare tike 
soene pvesented to us as it might most gracefully have occurred, or 
as far aa it is poaaifole to ascertain, as it reaUy did occur? IW 
paraHd which nas been drawn between poetry and painting does 
not hold flfuf&eseiKtly good to prove that what is a sa^ rule for ^ 
sne is equally applicable to ihe other. In subjects chosen f^om 
past k]rt(nry, or nom the creations of our beet poets, the ideal may 
betdlowed more license than in those taken from modem times« 
in. lancteoape painting it ouf2;ht to be most restrained. What, we 
shoidd like to imow, is the ideal of a tree ? If that which professes 
to be a representation of a tree violates all laws of tree growth, as, 
fyt csEam]^e, by giving it so excessive a development of Hmb that 
the tanmk could not sustain or have produced it, or encumbering 
it with such a profusion of foliage that the branches would be 
inacfeouate to its support, ^en it deserves not to be calkd 
** an ideal," bat a monstrosity. So with anything else. A know* 
lec^ of nature oidy can give just ideas, and upon these, and in 
strict subsforyience to them, nmst the ima^ation be exercised. 
Thmre is no such tiung as an *' abstract imitation of nature," %t 
which E. M., jun., witn his usual felicity of expression, contends, 
ikll study must be rigidly realistic. 

We disclaim, on behalf of the Fre-Baphaelites, any intention 
of trying in finiitless rivalry to compete with photography. Its 
usefulness, in its place, we admit; bat, as we have said before, 
mere imitation is not fine art at aU. E. M., Jan., very truly says 
that photographic representations, "for fidelity of minute delinea^ 
timi» can never be equalled, nay, iM]t even approached in accaracy, 
b^ a Miduiei Angeio. What chance, indeed, have the works of 
Sim painters as he, whose trees are of unrecognizable specks, 
of ^irtfaer enduring c^ebrity, seeing that now more accurate 
portraitures of nature can be mechanically elaborated ? What hope 
of success can now animate the possessor of brains, in competition 
with the possessor of lenses ? " We do not think some people have 
much to fear, though we admit that Michael Angelo*s reputation 
has, if it any degree depends upon the painting of his trees; but 
we were not aware that it did. He has been hitherto noteworthy 
on account of his wonderfal fore-shortening, and the sublimity of 
his' conceptions, both in painting and scuiptare, but principally 
the latter. 

We must hasten to a close, but cannot pass by a sentence from 
ihfs ar^le of *' Albert," as it illustrates so thoroughly the mistaken 
view held by many in regard to what Pre-Raphaelite principles are. 
Sjpeaking o^e difficulty underwhich he supposes theschool to labour 
IB treating hiiMHnrio events, be says of the painter, •* He miist have 
lanABoape or edifice in which to place his. actors ; but he is not 
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penniited to reooDstmct the mined piles in which his BceB.es 
occurred. The artist so hampered must either abandon this great 
branch of his art, or limit himself to a few meaere attempts." 

How far this is correct, '* Albert " mar judge for hiinself by a 
Tisit to the Grerman Gallery in Bond street, where a picture of 
** The Presentation in the Temple," by Holman Hunt, a leader of 
the school, is exhibited. In this wonderful work every accessory 
has been studied and accurately drawn in Jerusalem, to which city 
the artist had repaired in order to execute it. Eighteen montliis 
were devoted to tne accumulation of exact material, the reading of 
Jewish records, and the taking of minute studies. Hence the 
architecture of the temple, the gold-plated floor, the roll of the 
prophets in the hand of the rabbi, and the phylactery bound to the 
toreh^kd, have the sauction of authority. I'he fibres, too, were 
drawn from life, the doctors being portraits of aged Jews. This is 
a fair specimen of the kind of work these principles we advocate 
lead to, and we are quite content to let it stand as such. It will 
bear comparison with many of the works produced by the old 
masters, aud with all modern imitations at them. We infinitely 
prefer that a painting of so sacred a subject should be wrought in 
so conscientious a spirit, to that levity which has thoughtlessly 
depicted scenes from the sacred narrative, as though the actors were 
fellow townsmen of the painter, and wore the costume of his age. 
Even E. M., iun., will allow that such ** ideality" is excessive, and 
will perhaps be unable to show that Mr. Hunt's picture is inferior 
to that abortion of an old master in whose " Flight into Egypt *' 
Joseph is seen leading a donkey with a stf^le-lantem in his hand ; 
or to that other, "The Sacrifice of Isaac," in which Abraham is 
portrayed as discharging at the head of his devoted son an 
immense horse pistol. 

We have now finished our task, and have, we hope, fairly placed 
the whole subject before the reader. To him we appeal for his deci- 
sion, and confidently rely upon a verdict in favour of the much-abused 
but truth-lo?ing school of Pre-Eaphaelite painters. Ei>MUirb. 

NEGATIVE EBPLY. 

Onb of our great writers has remarked, that if he might be 
permitted to write a nation's songs, he cared not who had the 
writing of its laws. Without endorsing the thus implied asserti(ML 
that a true poet of the people is virtually the most potent of legis- 
lators, we ^ret admit the also implied intimate and reciprocal rela- 
tionship existing between political, social, and religious condition, 
and true poetry — using the word poetiy in its true sense, — ^as 
whatever in music, languages, or painting, is imbued with the 
"faculty divine," politics and poetry, dissimilar as they appear, 
have a certain close connection, a oneness of interest ; progress in 
one being productive or significant of progress in the other ; deca- 
dence in one indicating or resulting in the other's decline. Each 
reacts immensely on the other. So also does the state of rdigion 
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a£fect poety; — ^the more devotional and in harmony with God's 
tmiyerse man becomes, the truer poet is he. Selecting the one 
branch of poetry which it is our object now specially to discuss, we 
say that the state of the art of painting, at any given time, is in 
aciBordance with the co-existing condition of political liberty and 
religious social institutions. It has always been the case, that a 
nation enjoying liberty, and earnest in its religion, has been prolific 
in the proauction of high art. The schools of painting in Italy 
flourished most when Italy was freest in thought and action, and 
when from her churches there breathed a devotion which had not then 
developed into spiritless conventionalism, or arrogant dogmatism, or 
degenerated into blasphemous mockery and profane presumption. 
We purpose to subject the Pre-Raphaelite school of painters to the 
test afforded by its corresponding state of political liberty and of 
religion. If these are not what they should be, then must we 
infer that their result, Pre-Raphaelitism, is not correct. Few true 
Englishmen will be at variance with reference to the political and 
religious standards to adopt. These we may state to be our glorious 
British Constitution, as represented by the Sovereign, Lords, and 
Commons, and the Christian faith, as expressed in the Protestant 
ritual of the Anglican Church. The paintings which are the boast 
of this nation, the great productions of her gifted sons, are those in 
harmony with these foundations of her greatness, and are neces- 
sarily opposed to Pre-Raphaelite theories. The principle which 
pervades the constitutional liberty of this country is in direct con- 
tradiction to Pre-Raphaelitism. Our country crouches not imder 
the despotic sway of an autocrat, whose will is law, nor is it the 
victim of a more tyrannous oligarchy. It is not the subject of a 
self-aggrandizing factions* fierce wrangling, nor is it a prey to^ 
democratic no-law, and mob oratory ; and so hi^h art in our midst 
is not ruled by the caprice of one exponent, nor is it subservient to 
a self-constituted school ; it is unaffected by the cavillings of rival 
diques, neither is it at the call of every mere copyist. 

]N ow, in all these respects, the art which is accordant with our 
political system differs from that of the school under discussion. 
I^re-Raphaelitism corresponds to systems of government, happily 
unrealized in our land ; and inasmuch as such systems are false, so 
is their exponent false, and will never become dominant as a 
characteristic school in Britain till our constitutional principles are 
discarded — a consummation not probable. The politicians typified 
by Pre-Raphaelitism are easily recognizable, — none of their defects 
being toned down, as in the case of the pseudo art, by those 
delicacies which even false art can, to a certain extent, command. 
The blustering, bullying demagogue, who lords it over the mob, — 
the hypercritical fault-finder, — the illogical advocate for admitting 
the " unwashed" to a participation of government, et sui genef^is—- 
exceptions to the class as a whole, of British statesmen — each is 
shadowed forth in the Pre-Raphaelite school of perverted and 
false art. 
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Tqtdxmu to ike inflaewse of our natioiial Mligioa o& pausing* m 
fiii4 dwplAyed in our great art productions that revisrei&oe for tratii^ 
wkhoot slavish subjection to oonventioAaliBm ; thatmumostBesS'Of 
purpose, without fanaticism or bigotry, and that freedom of though 
vi»out wild license of speculation, which so emphtUaeitHy chaEae* 
tense the incmnparable ritual of our church ; whue in ihm warkm of 
Uu Pre-Eaphaelites, we see the counterpart of much that » 
BfNurious and objectionable in certain somewhat preraient forma oi 
seligicm, such as sectarian narrow-mindedness, predoounaiit aaae- 
TeratixHi of some one doctrine, misdirected zeal, pharisaical sanctity, 
unlicensed escape from fundamental essentials, anddarinf profiudty- 
in the abroach to aU that is the highest, sad purest, and best. 

We thmk no art student will question tlie inseparable eoaneetkn 
between the condition of a people, politici^y and religiouaiy, 
aad the development of art ; least of vli will a Buslrinite Sx> so, — 
Svekin dwellioff very emphatically in his works on this reciprocal 
relationship. £ooking at the Pre-Eaphaelite school of painters in 
lahjg;t of this relationship, we discover it to be the exponent of 
(^Anions utterly opposed to those this nation recognizes as true, — 
opposed to all that we hold dear, estimable, a^ sacred. Aad 
on this ground alone, were none other wanting, we r^se subacnp- 
tik>n to tiie canons of the school. 

Having in a previous article on this subject discussed ike Pre- 
Saphaelite principles, we now proceed to the examination of what 
has been aavanced in opposition to our views. The first writer, 
''£dmund," we find, as might be anticipated, depreciates the 
employment of the ideal, and exalts that of the real in art. He 
8ays,^|that the idealists are always produeiug more or less formal 
eonditions of art, and the realists striving to produce in all ^eir 
art either some image of nature, or recoiS of nature." We need 
not recapitulate what we have previously said as to the mutual de- 
pendence of the ideal and real; and how that, following the guidanee 
of either the one or the oUier solely, will never result in genuine 
art. As a pendant to '' Edmund's*' estimate of realists and idealists, 
we quote the following from the last number of the Quarierlj^ 
Beview : — '* The one paints that which he sees before him without 
choice, aod withoiUi attempting to combine t^H)se features which 
may be brought together without departing from the truth, and 
which, from skilful contrast, produce the greatest impressions upon 
the mind ; the other seeks to unite them in one beautiful wh(^e, in 
harmony with the scene, or event, he wishes to represent, and the 
sentiments he desires to call fortii." AH of "EdmundV ardde 
that bears directly on the question at issue has principle reference 
to this one phase of it. The same may be said of that bearing the 
aiffnature '^ An Outsider." Andc^>ating this treatment of the 
subject we laid special stress upon l^e absc^nte necessity of idealism 
to me existence of true art. A painting, however minutely &ithlal 
to fact in its delineations of details, if it want Hie certain m*- 
■^escribable something which the imagination can alone expree0> and 



wiiL^ thoii|?k esistii^f in fact, is too ideal to be transf^srred to 
«BiwiB8 by &e copyist's skill, will never excite in the beart deep 
amotions; will never call iotik iAie mind's grand tbonghts; and 
-will never ncoomplisk the nol^e purpose of elevating tbe soul above 
the minutisB of matter to a coneeplion, dim and distuat tbongb 
it may be, of the divine. The wor&s of those great masters, wbo, 
vrvthoot neglecting attendance to the aetual, have made it bat the 
soaiblding to the ^eodon of their edifice of imagination, demon- 
strate wi& mcontrovertiye power the tmth of the principles which 
hftve actnated them in their laboovs. *' The blue hills and solemn 
iddes of Fevugino and BapHael, and the pnrple^shadowed mountains 
and rich foliage of TititMi and Giorgione, the bold rocks and shady 
po<^ <^ the Oarraoci and Pomenichine, make an impression npon 
'OS such as no Bntch or German landscape, with all its wonderfdl 
minnteness of execution, could ever produee/** Fre-Kaphaelism 
does at times even represent nature, not as she is seen by i^e 
human eye, but as she is imagined to exist ; thus in practice con* 
tradicting professed principles of truthfulness of representation. 
^us, for example, a Pre-S>aphaelite artist, to be consistent, should 
paint distant hills green, and not, as they are seen by the eye, 
in consequenee of the interesting atmosphere, blue ; and yet, if he 
^bes this he is not true to his profession of painting as he sees. 
Other contradictions might be adduced that are involved in the 
principles of this school ; but we refrain. Enough, we imagine, has 
been advanced to convince all unprejudiced thinkers that the 
principles of the Pre-Eaphaelite school of painters are not correct. 

E. M., Juif. 



AEE THE MODEEN PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED " SPI- 
RITUAL MANIFESTATIONS," GENUINE? AND HAVE 
WE IN THEM SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF IN- 
TERCOURSE WITH THE INHABITANTS OF TBE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD? 

APFIBMATIVE ABTICLK.— H. 

The force of prejudice is perhaps nowhere more strongly marked 
than in Scotland. The nature of its people appears to coincide with 
the rugged character of the country ; and those peculiarities which 
in English society are undulating and ill-defined, are in Scotland 
broad and promment. A few days ago, the writer of this paper 
heard an amusing illustration of tlie tenacity with which Scotcnmen 
43ling to hereditary forms of thought, and the fear they manifest 
respecting any violation of the religious conventionalisms of society* 
In England we sing, whistle, and play on musical instruments, gxl 
both Sundays and work days, without the slightest idea of violating^ 
«ny law, human or divine ; but in Scotland to whistle a hymn tune 
on Sunday is looked upon as a violation of the sabbath, and as an 

* Quarter^ Senewt A^ni^ 1861. 
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act offenaiTe to the majesty of hearen. No man who has any regard 
for the good opinion of his Scotch friends dare wkistle on the day 
of rest. Near the picturesque and health-giyins' little yillage of 
Bothsay there resided two Scottish gentlemen. Their houses were 
closely adjoining each other, so that the gardens of the two resi- 
dences were omy separated hy a hedge. An En||^h gentleman 
chanced to be on a visit to the occupier of one of the houses, and 
one Sunday, after dinner, host and guest strolled into the garden, for 
a walk. The Englishman, in a reflecting mood, commenced to 
whistle a hymn tune, and his host, whose face wore an expression 
of alarm, suddenly stopped him, and said, in a low tone of voice, 

"Mr. , you must not whistle here; it's the sabbath day. I 

don't care so much about it myself, but (pointing with the thumb of 
his right hand over the hedge) what will the folk think oteer ike 
dyke** The Englishman was silenced. Next Sunday he had an 
invitation to dine with the Scotchman in the adjoining house. 
After dinner they were rambling in the garden. The English- 
man determined to try the effect that wmstHng would produce 
upon the nerves of his friend, and, during an interval in the con- 
versation, he commenced whistling a solemn tune. He was imme- 
diately checked and remonstrated with by his host for what is 
considered in Scotland so gross a violation of the sabbath. His 
friend, however, to show mat it was not so much on his own 
account as in deference to the prejudice of the general public, said, 
" Not that I care so very much about it, but what will they say 
otoer the dyke T* 

We have in this anecdote an apt illustration of the tenacity with 
which persons cling to narrow prejudices and exploded notions, and 
the spirit in which reasonable innovations are met. Prejudice and 
unreasoning opposition are strikingly illustrated in the Sadducean 
cry which has nas been raised against modem phenomena that indi- 
cate intercourse with the world of spirits. 

On the testimony of the sacred writers, and on the concurrent 
testimony of contemporary and closely succeeding historians, we 
believe in the resurrection of Christ. The balance of probabilities, 
notwithstanding the remarkableness of the occurrence, being in 
favour of its truthfulness. For one grain of evidence that can be 
adduced to prove the genuineness of that remote occurrence, I can 
bring a ton m favour of the genuineness of the phenomena connected 
with modem spiritual manifestations. The majority of the people 
in this kingdom believe the former, because they have been trained 
from infancy to believe it, and can give full weight to the evidence 
in its favour ; they reject the latter, because they have been taught 
that belief in such things is superstition, and that visible inter- 
course between the inhabitants of^the natural and spiritual world is^ 
in the present day impossible. 

It is extremely desirable that prejudices and preconceptions be 
removed as far as possible, and that we enter upon the consideration 
of this subject with minds free and unbiassed ; ready to receive 
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eridence and acknowledge facts, even though they shatter to 
fragments all our previous ideas of natural and spiritual laws and 
operations. 

The business that lays immediately at our hands in the present 
controversy is this, — "Are the phenomena designated 'spiritual 
manifestations' genuine," and done without trick or mechanical 
contrivance P If this be settled in the negative, the controversy 
may be considered at an end ; but if decided in the affirmative, 
then the question for consideration will be how are they produced? 
Are they the result of known or imknown natural laws, or are they 
produced by invisible and intelligent agents P Before quoting the 
testimonies of witnesses, a few words on IS'egative Article No. I. 
may not be out of place. The writer is manifestly very partially 
acquainted with the subject upon which he has written. He quotM 
a few of the most rudimentary phenomena, and gives the absurd 
inferences of the Eev. N. S. Godfrey, Eev. W. C. Magee, Eev. E. 
GiUson, and others — inferences evidently deduced from the exami- 
nation of a very limited number of facts. He then says, " We 
ought to argue and reason upon the inductive method." Very sen- 
sible advice, which I trust the contributors of articles on this question 
will bear in mind, and which, by at once adducing proofs in favour 
of the reality and genuineness of the phenomena, I mtend to follow. 
I shall avoid the testimonies of American writers, not because they 
are less trustworthy than those of Englishmen, but because the 
evidence of gentlemen whom, by their residence in our midst, we 
have daily opportunities of questioning, is of more weight in a 
matter of this kind, where the apparent improbabilities are so great, 
and where nothing but personal observation or an overwhelming 
amount of unquestionable testimony will afford satisfactory evidence 
to intelligent minds. Testimonies : — 

The late Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. — I know, on the testi- 
mony of a personal mend of the late Mr. Stephenson, that he 
attended private stances in London, and saw manifestations which 
convinced him that the effects were not produced by any trick or 
mechanical contrivance. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, publisher of Chamhers* Journal, has 
attended secmces, and witnessed many remarkable phenomena. 
On one occasion, at the private residence of a friend, he was 
informed, by knockings, that he was in conversation with the 
spirit of his father. In order to test the reality of the connection 
between himself and the invisible SLf^ent, he asked the power to 
play upon the accordion, which was lying on the floor, the lavourite 
air his father was accustomed to play upon his flute. The accordion 
immediatdy, no one touching the keys, played " Ye banks and braes 
o* bonnie Doon." ** That," said Mr. Chambers, " was my father's 
favourite Scotch tune, and that the manner in which he used to 
play it." He then said, " Play my father's favourite English air," 
and the accordion immediated played '' The last rose of summer." 
Mr. C. acknowledged that it was nis father's favourite English air. 
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Mr. (Sunnben wm so imfxrened with the extraopdioarf clisraeter 
of tbe phenomena lie witnened, Hiat ke proceeded to America^ in 
company with Mr. Dale Owen, author of " Footfall on the Boun- 
dary of Another World," for the purpose of fbUy inyestigating the 
snbjeot. He baa now retamed to England, and we may expect to 
BfoeiTe some valuable information from so accomplished a writer 
aod so careM an observer. 

Dr. Colder, Beta House, 8, Alpha Eoad, St. John's Wood, 
Lendon, has for sefveral years been a lecturer on biology, popular 
drinaions, Ac,, and until the last six months was an entire unbe- 
liever in iipb*itual manifestations. He first attended a siemce on ^bm 
11th of October, 1860. Since that time he has seen several remark- 
aUa manifestations, and now admits that thejr are not, and cannot 
}m, produced by mechanical contrivance or optical illusion. 

Jh, Gully, H!^dropathic Institution, Malvern, one of the shrewdest 
and most cautious Physicians in the Kingdom, says, in speaking 
of a modem spiritual siance he attended ;— " Then, the accordion 
mnsic. I distinctly saw the instrument moving, and heard it playing, 
wken held only at one end, again and again. I held it myself for a 
uhsat time, and had good reason to know it was vehemently pulled 
at tiie other end, and not by Mr. Howe's toes, tmless thatgenldeman 
has lefCB three yards long. 

'* I have heard Hagrove repeatedly, and it is no libel to say, that 
he never did produce such exqaisite distinct notes as those which 
delighted our ears. I believe, I am speaking the truth, when I say, 
that not one person in that room could play the accordion at aU, 
Mr. Howe cannot play upon it." 

Mr. Kymer, solicitor, late of Ealing, now in Australia, says, in a 
lecture on i^iritualism, delivered in liondcm, — "I stood for a few 
moments at the end of the table ; my attention was immediately 
arrested by sounds ; it was stated to be my little boy who had passed 
away some years ago. I asked if he recollected how pleased he was 
while on earth, to place a chair on my return home. The chair was 
immediately moved roimd the comer of the table, and by no visible 
agency, it was placed behind me, and I sat down upon it.** Mr. 
fymer, furtiier said, ** It was then spelt out by sounds on the t^ble, 
some will show you, their heads to night. The table was then quietly 
raised, or lifted up several times, a hand appeared above the table, 
aad took from tbe dress of one of the party a miniature brooch, and 
Jtnmded it to several at the table. Several hands and arms were 
then disUTietljif seen hy all at the tablet of different forms and sizes. 
A spirit han^ took up a Bible which was on the table, and opened 
it. This was seen by all. A leaf was folded down. The hand took 
a pencil and marked two verses, 16 and 17 of 13th Matthew, — ** But 
Uessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears for they hear. 
For verily 1 say iinto you, that man^y^ prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see tibese things which ye see, and have not seen 
them, and to hear these things which ye hear, and have not heard 
thmn.'* A personal Mend who resides within twenty miles of New- 
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eastle on Tyne, was jH^esent wIieiL ihe above oeenrred, and viorueles 
Ibr tiie tmth o£tlie statoments.** 

I have aeen spiritual manifestaiiosis under every yariety of car* 
eomstaneee m my own honse, in the houses of priyste irien^, in the 
rsBidencet of professional mediums, among believers and unbeUeveis, 
im dayli|^ and gaslight, and, as in the majority of instances, I 
axranged the meetings, and directed the cotirse of proceedings,. I 
know that there was no collusion, trick, or mechanical contrivanee. 
Sairing had much experience in the wonderftd phenomena of ^c-- 
triflity, mesmerism, and bic^gy, and haying read almost aU ihe 
most important works on the occult sciences, I was naturalh' very 
aceptical ae to any interference with, natural mundane laws. During 
years of examzmufcion, I was not entirely satisfied that the phenomena 
were not produced by hidden, natural, physical, and psydiologkal; 
nnuidaae laws ; trick or collusion is altogether out of the question, 
and never has been proved against those who profess to be the 
agents in the production of genuine spiritual manifestatioDS. I 
have, when sitttog at a heavy four-legged Spanish mahogany table, 
wi^ a sin^, delicate, unprofession^ lady medium, seen the table 
i>oek, rear, and roll in a manner wiiich it would be impossible for 
1^ strongest person to produce, by unseen pedal or tactile manipu- 
laition. I have heard questions answered by tables knocking, ihe 
iMiswezB to which no one in the room knew ; I have seen tables 
iioat and dance in the air when nothing vtsible supported them ; I 
have heard beUs ring untouched by any visible human being, I 
have had my body and clotlies pinched and pulled when nothinfip 
visible was touching me; I have held a guitar, and heard played 
upon it tunes, when no embodied human being was touching the 
strings, and no discoverable contrivance existed for producing the 
mnuc. Annexed are the details of some remarkable phenomena, 
onit of the multitude that have come under my personal observaticm, 
Tfdbieh, if given in full, would fill a vcdume of the Conirovertiaiut, 

To the private residence of a friend I took a gentleman, for the 
pU3!D08e of eoaUin^ him to witness extraordinary phenomena which, 
at tkat time, I did not believe to proceed from super-mundane 
a^^eneies. There were in the room about eight persons, prind^^y 
m^nbers of the family. Three of the household and myself sat at 
a table, and seyezal questions had been answered by luiocking on 
file floor. The stranger whom I had introduced, remained sUent 
during the greater part of the evening, and after we had experi- 
mented a considerable time, I said to him, " Have you anj queBtk»» 
to askP" He replied, ''Ask how much money I paid into tiie 
Custom House to-day." I made the inquiry of the agent movinup 
the table, and waa informed the sum was £39 I5s. 9d. I tamed to- 
my Mend, and said, '' how much have you paid P " He remariced, 
pvlling a piece ^ef pap^ out of his pocket, '* I do not know tiE L 
reckon up the amounts ; there are several small sums." On adding 
the items together, the aimeunt exactly oorrespondied widi l^iat 
knocked out by the table. 
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In the month of September last, I attended a stance, and af^er 
witnessing many very wonderful phenomena, a gentleman and I 
rose for the purpose of leaving tne room. When we ^ to the 
door, and were at a considerable distance from the movmg table, 
he said, *' before we go, I'll make a suggestion to the spirits to 
put one of these candles out." There were two candles burning on 
a large table. I said, " do so, hut do not express yourself, so that 
any one in the room can know what you want done** This was 
agreed. We then went to the part^ round the table at the other 
end of the room, and he said, "Spirits, will you please to do what 
I have suggested to this gentleman I would ask you to doP" 
Three affirmative Imocks immediately followed. He said, " do it 
then." The table immediately began to dance across the room, 
and gradually came near the larger table. After the smaller table 
had moved uneasily for about half-a-minute, it rose into the cur^ 
glided over the edge of the table where the candle was burning ^ and 
coming suddenly down on the wick of the candle, knocked the wick 
into the grease, and then gently glided down to the floor. 

The readers of the Ccmtroversialist, who desire to see the best 
arguments in favour of the theory, that the phenomena are pro> 
duced by natural mundane laws, will find them in Professor Roger's 
work, on the " Philosophy of Mysterious E&ppings, &c. ; " it may be 
had of Balleere, price 7s. 6d. Ireally do not Imow where to recom- 
mend the opponents to look for arguments against the genuineness 
of the phenomena, or I would do so with pleasure. The fact is, 
there are none worth a moment's consideration T. P. B. 



NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — II. 

In the investigation of this singular question, we shall render 
the reader of this periodical some service by giving a few extracts 
from the "Confessions of a Medium,"* before stating our own 
opinion. The phrase a ** spiritual medium " is used by the writer 
as " the most intelligible, but under " a strong mental protest.'" 
After escaping from uie labyrinth in which he hs^ been entangled 
during seven long years, and enduring for some time " a restless 
and unsatisfactory silence," he was at length compelled to write 
his confessions under an "impulse weighing upon him with the 
pressure of a neglected duty." We cannot transfer to these pages 
the relation of nis early experiences which account for his sub- 
sequent fitness for becoming a medium through whom spirits are 
supposed to make revelations. He early accepted the theory of 
animal magnetism, and the phenomena of clairvoyance, and the 
" B/Ochester Knockings," followed by similar but more extraor- 
dinary phenomena at Norwalk, in Cfonnecticut, "half converted 
him to the new faith before he had witnessed any spiritual mani> 

• ** The flpiritnalists at home.— The Confessions of a Medium.'* H. J. Tw- 
Bidder, Loodon, 1861. Price Sixpence. 
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festation." The arrival in New York of certain bodies, soon after 
this conversion, originated a circle of table-rappers and movers, 
and one of them was the author of these confessions. At his first 
essay the answers returned by the supposed spirits of his mother, 
brother and a cousin, deeply impressed his miad ; but it " did not 
then occur, what has since occurred to him, that these questions 
concerned things which he kneWf and that the answers to them were 
distinctly impressed on his mind at the time." After repeated 
meetings he found that one of the party, whom he disguises under 
the name of Miss Fetters, and he could, without the help of others, 
produce the usual phenomena. " They did not," however, " suc- 
ceed in obtaining any answers to their questions, nor were any 
of the party " impressed by the idea that the spirits of the dead 
were among them. In fact, these table-movings would not of 
themselves suggest the idea of a spiritual manifestation." Ulti- 
mately, " the spirits of deceased relatives and friends announced 
themselves, and generally gave a correct account of their earthly 
lives." He " confesses, however, that wherever they attempted 
to pry into the future they usually received answers as ambiguous 
as those of the Grecian oracles or predictions which failed to be 
realized." The writer was not then " troubled by the fact that the 
messages were often incorrectly spelt, that the grammar was bad, 
and the language far from elegant.' He did not reflect that '* the 
new and subUme truths," communicated by these spirits, had 
formerly passed through his own brain as the dream of a wander- 
ing imafi^ation. Like that American philosopher, who looks upon 
one of nis own neophyte:) as a man of great and profound nund, 
because the latter carefully remembers, and repeats to him his own 
carelessly uttered wisdom, he saw in these misty and disjointed 
reflections of his own thoughts the precious revelation of departed 
and purified spirits. At me time, however, he had no doubts 
but *' that the spirits visited him, and that they made use of his 
body to communicate with those who could hear them in no other 
way. Beside the pleasant intoxication of the semi-trance, he felt a 
rare joy in the knowledge that he was elected above other men to 
be their interpreter." For two or three years his life is described 
" as a very happy one. Not only were those occasional trances an 
intoxication, na^, a coveted indulgence, but they cast a consecra- 
tion over his life. His natural faith rested on the sure evidence of 
his own experience ; his new creed contained no harsh or repulsive 
feature ; he heard the same noble sentiments which he uttered 
in such moments repeated by his associates in the faith, and he 
devoutly believed that a complete regeneration of the human 
race was at hand." Stilton, the leading actor in these scenes, 
" had an answer for every doubt " which occurred to our author. 
*' No matter how entangled a labyrinth might be exhibited to him, 
he walked straight through it." When ai&ed, '* how is it that the 
spirits of great authors speak so tamely to us P Shakespeare last 
night wrote a paasage which he would have been heartily ashi^ined 
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«f M a Mring man. We know tibat a spirit spoke, calliDg liimwif 
Shakespeare; Imt, imdgiBg from has eommnuuoation, it wo>iiM nst 
bare been hk" Mr. Stilton's rroly was, — " It probably was asi 
Shakespeare; I am ooDFineed ^t all mahoions spirits aie at 
WKMrk to iatermpt the oommimicatioiis from the bi(^ier sfdwfea. 
We were t^ns deoeiTed by onepFofesstn^ to be Bemamin Franklim, 
wbo drew for ns the plaii or a maehme for spfitiang slniigles, 
which we had fabricated and patented at considerabAe erpemme. 
On trial, however, it proved to oe a miseral^ failure, a eampleta 
mockeiT. When the spirit was again summoned^ he refiwed ia 
speak, bnt shodc the table to express his malicious laughter, w uat 
odBT, and has neyer sinee retnmed." To *^ obtain a pure spiritoid 
atmosphere" Stilton excluded all bat ''nwdinms," aad thosa 
** non-^nedinmistic beHerers in whose presence the spirks felt afc 
ease. The resfolt seemed to justify the alaoe. The cfaaraeter «f 
the trance," as our author had frequently obserred, '* is Titiateil 
by the consciousness that disbetierers are present. The h^p» 
perfect the atmosphere of credulity, the more satisfactory the 
manifestations. The expectAnt company, the dim light, the oob- 
Tiction that a wonderful revelation was about to dawn Bpoa . 
tiiem, excited his imaffinalion, and the trance was really a sort 
of delirium, in which he snoke witili a passion and ^oqueaoe 1m 
had never before exhibited. 

One of the features of the trance condition the author of ti^ 
confessions regards as " too important in its consequCTLces to be 
overlooked. It is a feature of which many mediums are undoubt- 
edly ignorant, the existence of which is not even suspected by 
thousands of honest spirituaUsts. A suspension of the will, whea 
indulged in for any length of time, produces a suspension of that 
inward consciousness of good and evil, which we call oanseienee, 
and which can be actively exercised only through the medium of 
the will. The mental faculties and the moral perceptions lie down 
together in the same passive sleep. The subject is, therefore* 
equallv liable to receive impressions from the minds of others and 
from, tneir pa8si<ms and lusts. Persons in the reception cooditicm, 
which belongs to the trance, may be surrounded by honest and 
pure-minded individiials and receive no harmless impresmoiis. 
They may even, if of a healthy spiritual temperament, resist fcjir a 
time the aggressions of evil influences ; but the jBnal danger is 
always the same. The state of the medium, therefore, may be 
described as one in which the will is passive, the conscience passive, 
the outward senses partially, sometimes wholly, suspended, the mind 
helplessly subject to the operations of other minds, and the pae- 
si<His and desires released from all restraining influences." The 
autiior " makes the statement boldly, after long and earful re- 
flection, and severe self-examination. 

The *' secret circle had not held many sessions before a remark^ 
able change took place in iitke i^araoter of the revelations." The 
e^nrit of Joe Martmi who died a drunkard, appeared and olamovred 
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in a dram, and, upon Miss Fetters drinking off a gkuBS, " retired 
to make room for Erasmus, wko tpoke Latin, or what ap|>eared to 
he Latin." None of them could make miatdi of it ; but Mr. Stilton 
deelared that the Latin pronunciation of Erasmus was probaM^ 
different from i^em, or that he mi^ht haye learned the true Soman 
aeeent from Cicero and Seneca, with wbom doubtless he was now 
on intimate terms. As Erasmus generaUy concluded by thirowinr 
his arms, or rath^ the arms of Miss Fetters, around the neck^? 
Mr. Stilton, bis spirit apparently fraternizing widi the spirit 
of the latter, they greatly regretted that his communications were 
wnntelligible. "I confess," continues the author, '*I cannot 
roc^ the part I played, in what would haye been a pitiable 
farce, if it had not been so terriUy tragical, without a feeling 
of utter shame. Nothing but my profound sympathy for ihe 
thousands and ten thousands who are still subject to the same 
delusion would compel me to such a sacrifice of pride. Curiously 
enough, as I thougnt then, but not now, the enunciation of sen- 
timents opposed to my moral sense, the abolition in fact of al 
moral restraints, came from my lips, which the aetioDS of Miw 
Fetters limited at their practical application. Upon the ground 
tiiat ihe interests of the soul were paramount to all human lawi 
and customs, I declared, or rather my Toioe declared, that self- 
denial was a fatal error, to whidi half the misery of mankind would 
be traced." Aft^ describing the effect on the mind of Stilton's 
wife, who " was now and then frightened at the utterances whi^ 
BO doubt sounded lewd or profane to her ears," but who was 
calmed into passiye submission by a glance at her husband ; and 
the manner m which his own dark suspicions were inyariably 
allayed by Stilton's logic, our author states, that he " threw him- 
self again and again into the trance, with a ridiness of soul which 
fitted him to receive eyen the darkest impressions, to eat(^ and 
proclaim every guilty whisper of the senses ; and while under the 
influence of the excitement, to exult in the age of license which he 
believed to be at hand. But darker, stronger grew the terrcw 
which lurked behind this spiritual camiyal. A more tremuloiis 
power than that which he now recognized in coming from Stilton's 
brain was present, and he saw himself whirling nearer and nearer 
to its grasp. He felt, by a sort of blind instinct, too vague to be 
expressed, that some ibnerican agency had thrust its^f into the 
manifestations, perhaps had been mingled with them from the 
outset." 

Tlie failure of the clairvoyant sense in a particular instance " dis- 
turbed the comi^acency of his theories. He saw that he had 
acc^ted many things on very unsatisfactOTy evidence ; but, on the 
other hand, there was much for which he coidd find no other expla- 
nation." After frankly admitting that even now he .'* does not 
pretend to explain all the phenomena of spiritualism," he adcfe, — 
** This, however, I determined to do, to ascertain, if possiUo, whether 
iike mfluenoea whioh governed me in the iaranee ttate came hem the 
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perdons around, from the exeroise of some independent faculty of my 
own mind, or really and truly from the ipirits of the dead." Accorti^ 
ingly, his ** first eodearoor to solre the new questions was to check 
the ahandon of the trance condition, and interfuse it with more of 
sober consoiousnees/' In this he found ffreat di£Bculty at first ; but 
haying at length *' noticed attentiyely me expressions made use of 
by Mr. Stilton and the other members of the circle, he was surprised 
to find how many of them he had reproduced. But," he asks, 
"might they not, in the first place, haye been derived from meP 
And what was the yague, dark Presence which still oyershadowed 
me at times P What was that Power which I had tempted, which 
we were all tempting eyery time we met, and which continually 
drew nearer, and became more threatening P I knew not, and I 
know not. I would rather not 8i>eak or think of it any more." 

The conduct of Stilton to his wife and to Miss Fetters '* produced 
a growing presentiment of some approaching catastrophe. He felt 
distinctly tne presence of unhallowed passions in their circle. That 
catastrophe "came sooner than he had anticipated, and partly 
through his own instrumentality, though in any case it must hnally 
haye come." It occurred " at the house of one of the most zealous 
and fanatical belieyers," to which our author had "come rather 
unwillingly, for he was getting heartily tired of the business, and 
longed to shake ofi* his habits of spiritual intoxication." We cannot 
transcribe the tragic scenes which followed, but the account of them 
our readers should peruse in the pamphlet for themselyes. The 
substance was this, that Stilton shamelessly abandoned his wife, 
and absconded with Miss Fetters, who was declared to him by the 
spirits to be his " true spiritual wife." From these sad scenes our 
author "stepped suddenly to the door, and drew a long, deep 
breath of relief," as he found himself alone in the darkness. " Now, ' 
he said to himself, " I haye done tampering with God's best gift. I 
will be satisfied with the natural sunshine which beams from His 
word and from His works. I have learned wisdom at the expense 
of my shame." 

4 The writer of the first affirmatiye article on this subject concludes 
with a recommendation to those who defend the negative side of 
the question at the head of these pages, to " write from the stand- 
point of experience, rather than from that of prejudice" (p. 310). 
We have given attention to his advice, and allowed a writer, who 
for seven years gave himself up absolutely to the control of his 
belief in these manifestations, to speak from experience. We are 
now in a position to ask this doctor if he followed his own prescri^ 
tion to others P He has written " after eight years' close investi- 
gation." We should like to be informed, in his next article, if, by 
writing from investigation, he means that he has written from ex- 
perience ? From all we know of the history of spirit-rapping and 
table-moving, we are tmder no inducement to make any experiment 
in self-delusion; and no one who reads "The Confessions of a 
Medium," will follow T. P. B.'s adyice, to write from personal 
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experience, but will prefer imitating Ids example, and confine him-* 
self to close investii^ation, but not for '' eight years," for as many 
bonrs s])ent in reading the accounts given by spiritualists them- 
selves will suffice. 

T. P. B. will, however, allow us to give him some advice in return 
for his. It is this : read the chapter in the first volume of 
*^ Mackay on Popular Delusions,'' in which the author gives a 
Tariety of instances of ** the love of the marvellous and disl^ef of 
the true." To T. P. B., and " large numbers of sincere inquirers," 
the Bible " does not carry satisfactory evidence of the truth they 
seek, and are anxious to believe respecting a future state of exist- 
ence" (p. 306). Thus the very pretensions of the faith in spirit- 
rapping involves the renunciation, not only in our belief of what the 
Bible has revealed, but in all the great principles which expe- 
rience and science disclose to us day oy day. If the two millions 
in the United States who were once carried away with this mono- 
mania are still believers, it is against, not only common sense, but 
repeated exposures of the fraud and jugglery of which the origi- 
nators were convicted by men of science and theology. Professor 
Parada^, in our own country, in 1853, published a letter, in which 
a contrivance was suggested by which such persons as T. P. B., if 
really anxious to judge from experience, may, in eiaht minutes at 
furthest, disprove me inferences drawn from "eight years' close 
investigation." The truth or falsehood of spiritual manifestations 
was subjected by the professor to a mechanical test, and the belief 
in visitations from a spiritual world was, in England at least, sup- 
planted by shame that any one should ilot only mistake the exercise 
of their own unconscious powers for spiritual agency, but also the 
suggestions of their own mmds for something more satisfactory than 
Divme revelations in the Bible. That the phenomena produced are 
extraordinary will be admitted by any one who has been one of 
"the circle ;" but every test hitherto applied has demonstrated that 
the phenomena are strictly and purely physical. The effects on the 
mental, moral, and physical organizations of the human constitution 
are, accordingly, most deleterious where too great or too constant 
excitement is^^t up. The effects on the moials of men and women 
are shown in " The Confessions of a Medium ;" and on the mental 
and physical, in the fact that the epidemic in the United States sent 
in a marvellously short period two thousand persons to the madhousCy 
and in the general prostration of health consequent upon the frequent 
repetition of table-turning. They constitute an assemblage ofTacts 
which ou^ht not to be left unnoticed, and, if possible, unexplained, by 
the physician, the physiologist, the mental philosopher, and the 
psycnolofi^t. The readiness witii which so many can abandon their 
laith in iHvine revelations, and the credulity with which they can 
substitute the ravings of men intoxicated witn the love of the mar- 
vellous and the unnatural excitement of this species of trance ; the 
lamentable distrust in "the orades of God" which have neither 
deceived nor disappointed the nations of the earth through eighteen 

2 F 
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Wtttm i6t> iBid ibm oMfidenee iHftk iHiiek m> mnj Moept liie »«•> 
iMTioty nnintrilagible, snd ecmtrMlietory a tte t mac e><»f ti# Mp fir it m ml 
mtdia, oMM^tete anotlMr oiaw of nam^tstioM mxtiikf tl^ rtiiy 
of dirines and Christians. Though scientific i nvw it ig atioa kas «i- 
ploded the inference that departed spirits can eoMmtmiraie with 
Bottals, mueh renains tmexpiaiBed that may, under lotiire iaqiiirieB, 
oontribti^ toonr knowledgeof onre^^es ; hixt that these pbeacRiiena 
can add anylluBg to wfaait God in His word has lisiiesiiLL of m epnt 
werid is worthy the w«dl*kiiowii erednKty of the iacFednloas. 

Bacthilulb BacKBA. 



WAS THE SECESSION OF THE FEEB CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAI^D JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFFIMtA.TITB AJlTICtE. — IH. 

'* I DBSPAiB," said the great Dr« Chalmers^ *' 1 ntterly de^Mir of 
ever being able to make the English people oon^rehend the questioii 
of Non-intrasion." The diffi^otties whixm perplexed the good doctor 
were not entirely imaginary. Leaving oiit of sight sndi as obtain 
an account of mere dinerence c^ nomenclature, a yenr considerable 
dbstade exists in the abBtract and spiritual nature of the Headsl^p 
of Christ over the Church, which, in the religious point of view, is 
the great principle for which the Church of Scotland ocMLteadcd. 
The Churon is a Tisible body existing m the world, and within the 
range of sense. Christ is as the noblemaa who went into a ikr 
country ; and His supreme authority, eyen when not aetuatty^ 
despised, is often oyerlooked. The English HefcMrmeErs did most 
nobly vindicate the exdusive daims of Christ to be Prophet aad 
Priest of His Church. But it was not ^ven them to understand 
His kingly rights ; and hence they allowed the monarchs of the 
hmd to arroffate to themsalyes supremaov in things spiritual as w€^ 
as oiyil, ana thus to constitute themsclyes head of Christ's body, 
tiie Church. 

The question, *' Was the Free Church of Scotland justified in her 
secession from the State EstabUshment P" may be discussed und^r 
yttrious aspects. We might eftlarge on the grieryous charact^ of 
patronages, by which pastors, unwelcome imd unworthy, were 
forced on protesting congregations. We might poiat out the 
hostility of patronages to scriptural precedent lAd in|unctiooL» and 
to the liberties wherewith Cnrist has endowed His people. We 
mi^ht indicate their lack of harmony with, the institutions of aa a^ 
which recognizes in the people the source of idl political power. 
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W« tu^t traoe thfior inezpedieiicj in tiioir rendts, — ^in tlie aknoi^, 
•ad lamlege, and uidioly traffifiking whidi luMre erer in all plaoes 
attended t£em ; and in tiie ranoorow hostilities and jealous sen^ 
menta wiiieik ^ef have introdaoed wliere oolj love and Idndljr 
^haadtf dftOttld kan^e f»reTailed. We might show that the Church of 
Scotland haa eirer repudiated and deprecated patroni^fei in all her 
acta and deeveea, her staadai^ and concessions. Naj, that while 
lor manj jean the had been illegally oppressed by Idiem, her 
freedoK from them, and from every species of civil mterferMiee, is 
tlie -yterr lair of the land — ^is part andpareel of the yoy constitution 
of the United Eingdom, and is solemnly guaranteed and recognized 
by every monarch who ascends the l^one of Great Britain. Or, 
we might insist on the spiritual nature of the origin, laws, consti- 
tution, and db|ects of ihe Church of Christ. We might demonstrate 
that He hM brooght her into existence, has rede^i^ her members 
at the price of fiis blood, and has constituted ihem free frcm all 
cml interfereace-HBubjects of a kingdom not of tins world. That 
He has neyer committed any jurisdiction oyer the Church into tike 
hands of the civil magistrate ; and that, while He has reserved 
certain priviieges for the christian |>eople, he has delegated tibe 
keys, emblems of His own authority, into the hands a( His 
ministers, responsilde to Hunself alone. These topics are neces- 
sarily invBolved in any thorough vindication of Free Church prin- 
ciples. Some of them have been handled b;^ the previous writes, 
who, however, haa^ chiefiy treated the questiotn from an historical 
point of vie^w. We propose now to make a few brief observations 
on some portions of our subject whkh have not yet been treated of; 
anawering as we proceed the prin<^al objectkms that have arisen : 
and condodin^ wit^ a rSsutni o£ the position of the Church in 
nenrd to the mvil courts at the period (h the disruption. 

1. The grievous character of patronages. 

The diurt^ history of Scotland everywhere indicates the fact, 
that whenever tiie system of patronage joevailed, it was employed 
either for mercenary or political ends. At first it was introduced 
into Scotland by grasping priests, who, by a judidous retailing of it, 
obtained possession of more than half the weidth of the whole 
country. It was restored by the Stuarts, anxious to consolidate 
their tyranny. It was reimposed the last time, in 1712, for 
traitorous ends, by a treason-batching Tory party. And its effects 
Inline ever been consistent with its <mgin. Thoughtless, idle, un- 
godly, simoniacal, and avarieiovis men, who were able to flatty a 
patron, or to put money in his purse, were induced to enter the 
Church as a means of uvelihood. Thus, for example, were caused 
the moral desolation and spiritual darlmess that overspread the land 
during nearly the whole of last century. 

IL The unaeriptural character of patronage forms a most im- 
BOrtant dement of the question. What are the means which the 
Head of the Church has sanctioned for the appointment of pastors 
over His people P Under which system are we to expect 
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His blessing P Has He affirmed the ''rights" of lay patarons? 
It is mockery to inquire. It was no lay pairon, but " the mnlti- 
tude," that elected the seyen deacons, who were to be " menr of 
honest report, fall of the Holy Ghost and wisdom" (Acts tL I-— 6). 

The ** very chiefest apostle/' when he wished to send messengers 
to Jerusalem, would not nominate them himself, but wrote thus to 
the churches of Greece : — " Whomsoever ye shall approve by your 
letters, them will I send" (2 Cor. xn. 3). And when it is required 
concerning him who should be ordained to the office of bishop, or 
elder, that ** he must have a good report of them that are without" 
<1 Tim. iii. 7), it is evidently assumed as too nlain to need injunction 
that he must have a good report of them tnat are within. It was 
with votes of the people* that Paid and Barnabas ordained elders 
in every church (Acts xiv. 23). And when the very highest minisiay 
of the Church was vacant, it was the people, the 120 disciples, who 
nominated Barsabas and Matthias candidates for the apostolic office. 
" They appointed two ;" " they prayed ;" and " they gave forth their 
lots" (Acts i. 15—26). 

Many other passages might be referred to in which the principle 
of popular election is directly asserted. But the doctrine underbes 
the whole of the New Testament. The neople are everywhore 
admonished of their responsibilities in regard of the gospel ministry. 
They are warned to "beware of false prophets, which come m 
sheeps' clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves," — " to believe 
not every spirit, but to try the spirits, whether they be of Gt)d," — 
** to receive not into their house, neither bid Grod-speed," those who 
have brought unto them any other gospel. 

This then is the real touchstone of the controversy. We inquire 
of the scriptures, and we find that while they know nothing ot any 
" Lord's over G^d*s heritage," they speak out plainly and decisively 
for the cause of liberty. Let T. U., sigh as he will over "the 
little power of correct judgment possessed by the people," and of 
**the difficulty of satisfying, perhaps, large minorities." What 
thenP Surely T.IT. is not wiser than the apostles Pf 

III. The church of Scotland has ever been hostile to patronages. 

T.U. has asserted that " the views now propounded oy the non- 
intrusionists were gradually developed from time to time" (P. 241.) 
Let us see, we wm begin, as early as possible, at 1560, the time 
of reformation. 

First Book of Discipline. — " It appertaineth to the people, and 
to several congregations to elect theur minister." 

* This is not expressed in our present English version, though it was so in the 
earlier translations. The term emplqjed is x^tpoT-ovca, signifying a voting bj 
outstretched Ibands. It is nsed in the same sense in 2 Cor. viii. 19, — ** Chosen <n 
the churches to travel with us." 

t Strangely enough, after expressing his anxiety to satisfy minorities, this 
writer immediately commences to abuse the presbytery of Auchterarder for rp- 
apecting the unanimous vote of a whole parish. Sorely, his reasons also '* some- 
times conflict with each other." 
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Second Book of Discipline, 1678. — " So that none be intruded 
npon any congregation, either by the prince, or by any inferior 
person without lawful election and consent of the people o^er whom, 
the person is placed ; as the practice of the apostolic and primitive 
'Kirk, and good order craye. 

Memoricu 1690. — ** The burdensome bondage of patronage is not 
yet removed ; whereby the church is robbed of the liberty of choos- 
mg her own guides entrusted with her greatest coacems." 

1712. — The church's commissioners in the House of Lord's 
affirmed, ** that ever since the reformation from popery, the Xirk 
hath always reckoned patronage a grievance and a burden." 

Act of Assembly 1736. — "The church is by duty and interest 
obliged still to endeavour to be relieved from the grievance of 
patronage." 

IV. The constitutional rights of the church may be briefly stated. 
At the revolution in 1690, the independence of the church waa 
affirmed and established. Patronage was completely abolished, and. 
the rights of the patrons were bought and paid for ; 600 marks 
compensation bein^ assigned for each patronage. At the union of 
the two countries, m the early part of last century, the liberties of 
the church as established at the revolution were confirmed and 
settled ** for ever." Each sovereign who has since reigned in Britain 
has sworn, in coronation oath, to maintain and preserve these rights 
and liberties "inviolate." Yet the church was robbed of them in l7l2» 
And it was because these could not be recovered, and because also 
that fresh invasions were being made that the Free Church seceded. 

We have not time to examine the negative article by " Saul," 
who must have acquired his name on account of the superior altitude- 
at which he towers above the queen s English (P. 328.) 

He contends that " the real point" is that the church broke the 
law. Now, whether this be true, or not true, we have shown that the 
church acted in accordance with her statute-book, and " whether it 
be right to hearken unto men more than unto God," Saul, judge ye» 

Pull details of the Auchterarder case have already been given. 
But many similar cases arose. In the words of Dr. Hamilton, " it 
became the fashion in the north, to carry every cause out of the- 
church courts into the Court of Session." No portion of the 
church's jurisdiction was left uninvaded. Officers of the church 
were interdicted by law from taking their seat in her courts. 
Throughout one whole district, the preaching of the gospel, and 
the administration of the sacraments were forbidden to the minis- 
ters of the church, by the Court of Session. In another case, the 
church was interdicted from ordaining fresh ministers to meet the 
wants of an increasing population, and this, too, where there existed 
no right of patronage, no benefice, no stipend, and no place of 
worship. Ministers suspended, and deposed by the church were 
reinstated by the civil courts. Spiritual censures were prevented 
or removed by law. In one case, tilie Court of Session interdicted 
the deposition of a minister who had been found guilty of theft.. 
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In aaotiier, it interdieted a iprenhfterj firom proeee^g with, the 
trukl of a nuniiter aeovwd of finmd aad 8fwiiidlxai|p In aaotber 
iagiance, the pretb jterj wm nrterdietMl from invMligatiig iha ease 
of a mmister aeoated of dnukeniMss, profane aweanxg^ and ob^ 
scenitj. And the work of sacrilege wat not itayed eTsn bm& 
With nahc^y hands the cml judges presamed to %imA ikm 'vwj 
tflMe of the Lord ; and iiMfiridwus wno in drmkonnesr had dia^ 
torbed publie worriiip, were admitted to tiw saoraaMol hj the 
mandate of the eivil ooort. 

It is needttess to contiane ihe melaneholj story of Ihe chvorek'a 
wrongs. The tkae^OBoared and seriptunddistineticiL between tkisga 
sacred, and things oiril was entirely annihilated. I^ liberties ior 
which sbe had wrestled with the bloody Stnarts, wtdch had been 
confirmed to her at the reyolution, and solemnly settled on her " for 
erer" at the Union; those liberties which every sovereign who 
has since ascended the throne has sworn to "maintain and pre- 
serre/' were mthiessly despoiled. 

A conroestioa of ministers was held in Edinburgh to oonsider 
the state of the church. It was opened by a sermoa firooa I^. 
Chalmers, on the text, *' Unto ^e upright there ariseih Hght im the 
darkness." (Ps. czii. 4.) It was resolFod thai the prineipleft ibr 
which they had been contending should be maintaiDed ai aoiy 
sacrifice. A petition for justice waa addressed to Her Maieatj thia 
Queen, aad a *' elaim, declaration, and protest," was fcrwasrded to 
parliament. An insolent response from Sir James Graham, thea 
Secretary of State, was the answer to the petitiom ; and (deapifce 
the remonstrance of the Scottish members,) the "daka" was 
thrown out in the Hoose of Commons by a larae majocitr. 

Submission, or secession, were now the diuieh's siUematiTe, 
and at General Assembly, in May 1843, four hundred and aereaty- 
eight ministers of the Church of Scotland (a majority of th» whoAo 
number) resigned their connection with the state establishment, and, 
in conjunction with their people, inaugurated the Free Churek of 
Scotland. They left the chmron of their fathers — they gaf« up h0«se 
and land, stipend, and phiee of worship, and mush that they lo^ad, 
with even the little spot of land, scene of many a Im^ mel^tatioK 
—the comer of the parish Kirkyard where the nnnister ia buriad. 

Were these men justified? Were th^ justified in maiataia- 
iag the ''crown rights of ^keir Eedeemer"? Waa it r^t. fiir 
them to render unto Ceesar the thiags that are Cssar's, aad to with»> 
hold from him the things that are G^*s? Is Clunist Sing and 
Head of His own Church P Are the liberties which she aemcisaoa 
His gift P Are the liberties worth the maintainingP Did He ha^ 
them with His blood H Suiely, if so. He will justify theae men ; asa 
we must not withhold our auroral P Mi^^iaoiOBT. 

vmajLTiym ▲bticlb.— ui. 
, Wifl the Seoenion of the Free Church of Scotknd jnatifiaUeP 
i« the question for disouasion. A. G. A. has, oa fib m^, dsbateda 
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ssfaject to wliiok in th^ fixst y(^i2m& of ^^ BntUh €hntro9€nMi^^ 
sgaeewaA giT^Bi, — '' Oa^kt the ChiiirQh aad State to be United" P* 
Thifl k aeitiMT fair BOr ri^t. The Free Church of Scotland ifl a 
voluntoty one by necessitj— not ehc^e. I^o argument drawn ft&Wk 
HsMd jofitifittkblcifeesft ef voiiiniajrpiem can pvov^e l£e justifiaUeness of 
ike !Free CkHndi Seoegsic^i^*— ^ the y&ry biutis and ground of i1» 
iheovy of a Ghnrdi ia» that it onf ht to be 0ii|>ported by, as it (ui|iport4» 
the state. The leadetns of the Free Chnrdik SeceaeioiL were the 
moat TiolMit and yirulent (^poneiils of vdnntarykin during the 
loB^ period in whieh the eoatroY^rsy iqpon that sti^jeot was pending., 
They w^e the men whe placed every obetacle in the way of the 
edneation of young mesh lor the ministry of yoluntary ehurehe»-^ 
'^hie ^reat conseryators of test-oaths and eonfessiion-signatures* 
They believed not merely in the expediency, but in the scripturali^ 
<ii State-endowed Churches ; and it is only reluctantly and sorrow*^ 
fully that they endure thew present state of orphanage, [Hiey. 
haye ezj^ressly reserred their right in their standardei, to return to 
tiie s^noe and pay of the state so soon as the state will giro them 
the demand they make — ^Hberty-— to do ae they like. By yolnn- 
taryism they cannot be justified; they haye only one JustiEcatioa 
so far ae I can see, at present, and that is-— success. Yet the su8h 
ientaticm fund is failing year by year, and the .pews are emptyings 
and the schools are being closed, and their professors are being 
intruded into every Uniyersity — to saye Ui© cost they haye been to 
the Church. 

I eontend that the Secession was umustifiable. 1st. Eeligioosly. 
2nd. Politically. 3rd. Soei^y. 4th, Morally. 5th. Eeonomieally» 
<at 6th. Eiqaedieatly. 

1st. To justify the schism, there ought to be some distinct, tangi« 
fale, heretical, or dogmatical error resiled from, revolted against, 
and separated fr<Hn ; or there should be some grave doctrine, essen* 
tial teciching, or ret^uisite {practice witnessed for, and appealed to« 
But h^ doctrine, discipline,, fonan of worship, practice, laws, tradi* 
tions* &G^ are the same m every point, except one, viz,, that the 
Ohureh may make* break, neglect, enforce, or eon£>rm to aaf ^w 
to rule aeoording to- the mood of the miy'oritv of its Supreme C£ureh 
Court. The Chuxoh reuses to be bound by any law external to 
itself, howev^ fab, and elaims the right if it pleases to expunge the 
^ery prime principles of its own constitution — if the General 
Assinnbly so will it. To claim irresponsibility is m^nstifiabk, wad 
that the Free Qmrch Seeesoon did, and does. 

2nd. To justify the revolt of those who held office in, had taken 
^>aths of obedience and subjeetion to, and had received the pay of 
the state, there o«ght to have been some plain, palpable, ana well* 
defined vic^tion of the legal rights* and law->given privileges of th^ 
pers^ revel^ff and reeucitrant. But there was no such thing, 
^he fault was aU on the Church ude, not on tiiat of the State. The 

• to TsL 1, pp. SOe, 967, 819, »8, fto. 
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Church did wrong, insisted it hsd a rig^t to do that, and y^hefa 
brought face to face with the law, and shown that ^ey were wrong, 
they still persisted in holding their own doings to be right, and 
revolted, becaose not allowed to break the law with impnnity. 

The law gaye certain parties certain rights, and denied them to 
others ; the Chnroh gave the lattor the rights the law denied them, 
and when those who suffered by the illegitimato doings of those 
Chnrch-fayonred persons annealed against this wrongful conduct, 
ihe Free Church party hela thems^TCs to be in the right, and 
rather than confess their error, and reteaee their steps, acknow- 
ledge themselves not infallible, they seceded from the Church, in 
other words, caused what they themselves delight to call a diarap- 
tion. Now, that self-chosen designation for weir act, shews that 
the Secession it names was not justifiable ; for that is not a name 
we give to a healthy process, or a natural development, but to & 
violent and unnatural wrench or disseverment. 

3rd Any Secession which operates injuriously upon social life, 
is unjustifiable, unless it ultimately results in the production of a 
good, greater in geometrical proportion, than the evil it originated. 
Sut the Free Church Secession was so intense in its bitterness, that 
for years, men who had formeily been brethren in heart and life, 
never spoke to each other. Ine country was suffused with the 
worst of aU hatreds, a reli^ous one, and the whole of society haa 
since been impregnated with a keen and censorious sectarianism 
which keeps men aloof from each other, hardens the heart, and 
lessens not only the amenities, but the charities of life. The sociiJ. 
evil of propagating religious differences is one of no slight weight, 
and, inasmuch as this was done without actual need by lihe fTee* 
Church Secession, it was unjustifiable. 

4th. Moral wrong can never be religiously right. Every secee- 
siomst had sworn not to use any means overt or hidden for the 
Church of Scotland. These oatlis were broken. Theyhad sworn 
allegiance to the crown, and submission to the law. These oaths 
were tossed off as worthless wythes, unw<Mrthily binding these 
Samsons in the house of the Philistines. These men were appointed 
preachers of peace and righteousness; they inculcated war to the 
Knife against the residuary Church, and have been relentless and 
remorsmess in their determination to keep down any and every 
man adhering to the Church who has the least ability ; while they 
have taught the people that it is a holy, and a just thing to with- 
stand the laws of their counl^ — ^though these laws are the decisions 
of the majority of freely chosen representatives of aU classes of 
men. They have censured the law-courts of the land, as hotbeds of 
injustice ; mej have shown despite to the Legislature ; they have 
refrised to give to C»sar the thi^^ which are CsBsar's ; and yet they 
claim to be in the habit of giving to God the things that are Grod's*. 
In none of these things are they justifiable. 

5th. The .economy of a change is advisable. The Free Church, 
in the first outburst of her pride, resolved to eqoal what the Church 
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bad done, and to show that it was done, they planted churches, and 
(sometimes) schools just beside the churches, and schools already 
in existence, thus farther stereotyping the unsuitable distribution 
of religious and educational edinces, and making a plethora of 
church accommodation, where there were few, or none to be accom- 
modated. Scotland acquired Church extension, but it was not such 
Church extension as would supply and suit the population. In this 
case money was spent, heedlessly, recklessly, profusely in extend- 
ing churches where they were not required — and the poor were 
left all but iU-off as ever, for the wherewithal to worship GU>d. 
E^ivalry was stronger than righteousness. The money thus spent 
(misspent P) would have provided permanent endowments for all 
time for parishes, and parish ministers, sufficient to supplement the 
old and inefficient supply of places of worship. Spendthriftness is 
not a Christian virtue, but here it was displayed, and is even now 
boasted of as — Christian liberty. 

6th. Expediency sometimes, though seldom, hits upon a real good ; 
but here there was nothing done expediently. A grave fact in 
history was travestied into a battle of chimney-sweepers, and led to 
this result — the spread and multiplication of black coats, Greneva 
bands, and sermonizers. Now, whenever the supply exceeds the 
demand, the value attached to the article, whatever it is, diminishes ; 
and, in this case, xmless for the jealous irritability of sectarianism^ 
this would be strongly felt. As it is, the ministry is falling into 
disrepute in Scotland and very few of the best minds of the 
country are preparing for the jjulpit. The keen competitions of 
life are being brought to activity into the church, now-a-days ; and 
as this is inexpedient, the cause which led to it is unjustifiable. 

The Free Church of Scotland claims exemption from the do- 
minion of civil law, and the right to do what it likes, when it' 
likes, in its church courts. It claims to be the servant of Christ, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, but is over this world ; and in 
His name, and with His authority, it claims to act. It is j^ee just- 
because it is above and superior to any law — even that of its own 
constitution. As Christ said, ''All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth," the Free Church, as His earthly represen- 
tative, are the trustees of His power, and so are subject to none I 
Any church seceding from any other upon such principles, must be 
unjustifiable, for these principles are neither justifiable to reason 
nor religion. Christ himself submitted to law, even when unjust 
and harsh ; but His professed followers broke the law, and acted in 
defiance of it ; then, when they were checked in their unjustifiable 
career, they made, it is maintained, a justifiable secession, to assert 
tilieir right to conlravene any law ; to enthrone Christy whose lawa 
they do interpret as seems pleasing in their own eyes, and to 
dethrone C<B9ar, whose laws are interpreted by competent tri- 
bunals. " Christ's crown and covenant" is a very pretty and nicely 
alliterative phrase— -like the patrimony of St. Peter's, or the 
Cardross case, — ^but who shall translate it out of the ambiguity of 
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a puiy ary, at oaee etoisric and ^Gro^me, iato tlie nm^kBASs et 
mcMuag it ovght ta Imiw and exprcaaP To nake wfaA wvmb a 
pai^-erf---iha '* in hoe mgno'* of a sefaum— was a deseeratioa of 
Oieia. IW Free Cbmck ^ht vat lor pmsth- pow«r amd prieatfy 
Ba»» aad that tiker ha^e gamd, it may be w^ in tine doings 



Ancttly power htt beern more groesfy abveed than anj otlier m 
tiie warld. WlMn we wirfk a metafdioff capable oi expseenng a 
oonoenteated enenee of tjranay, pretentiansDeas, anckaritaUe ae^ 
hid ia a koty iee«ia^, we hin it ont in one word, '^pnestisraft.*' It 
faae beoi the interest and Tooectten of ckarehnten, in all ages, to 
a»ogate a saan^ifieBs am periOT to Imiaoitj, and to o¥en^«r iskit 
laity. Wlwrever paraons kare the moat power, mafcters are worse 
ganBed ; and no k>t has aaeh a oro^ in it as the (^inrdi pastor can 
svpplj. Search the reeords of all poaB^la eoarti, ana 70a yrSk 
be unable to find any so contradictory in lorm ef action, so strained 
now, and so lax again ; so remoonrieas when a aaerifioe is needad ; 
so hanghty aad insoknt when diseoyered in tiie wrong ; so pcrw 
siateotlv impenitent as a ofanrch court. Hesietanee, howerer ncme, 
pnnd|J!ed, and weU-gronnded, arouaea enmity, bat does not iaepire 
reject. The only yirtae auch a court admita, is traekling aervifi^. 
Learn but the art of adulalory, erooked-kaeedtteiB, and you vasf 
gel on, but keep your spine ereet, aad your face capable, as Qed, 
nnde it, of lookmg to the heavens, and you are as lost as if Erebus 
abaady contained you. Moderates or £TangelioalB, it makes aa 
matter, — they hare all stsndied the *' amathemamairanatha,'' Pope or 
P se sbyt er, prelate or preacher, ther are all alike in their corporate 
assemblies, — greedy of power, aM inimical to personal inoepen* 
dcnce. Eyery chnrdi, as a ehurdi, has added its share to the 
si^ncificancy c^ that prorerb wiiicii says, *' The worst of all crafta is 
pnesterafb." In so far, then, as the Free Ohardi Seeesskm baa 
tended and helped to make tools of the laity, and popes of the 
dlcrgy, to propagate and fsTOur priestcraft, it is unjustifiable. 

What aa uprootiBj^ of habit, sanctified by long years ! What a 
writhing of the 90«d fer lack of a long lifetime's consecrated hopes, 
were^ all caused by that secession \ To talk of persecution in t^ase 
days of free ParliameBts, speech, newspspers, and agitation, is 
nfloaoise. Had there been a good cause to go to the country upcm, 
there can belittle doubt but tl^re would hare b^n a good i^^itiUsoBi 
got up. But the weU-knowa, w<e^r4ike propemdties of the Seotek 
to leap over any religions hordle tiMur shepherd may set up, 
embolaened the men who sooghit for ^' the goHen fleece ;" and i^^i&f 
got the reward of their daring; bat the gigantie caoiraa thcejr 
spread they are mow compelled to reef in. ^Diey are outtii^ dvMrm 
everywh^fe, and lopping and praning wathout stint, that they m«y 
be able to show a seaworthy nop ; but tiw weiid is becoming wiaer 
now-a-days than it waa mem ei^iteen years ago, and the penpta 
are not now to be galled with " uasertam sounds" about ^ Chnaljls 
^hardLsad eoyenant,*' uidess thsBo be sAao amne truth an d a a lpi ai^ 
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tike pkzaflc. TIm tonehstoiiA of Mgumeiit ia Wumt mfdled to att 
iiiO¥6m0Bts» and wk^k we ^t k to tke Free Clkttr^ SeeessMn, we 
find it mdieaitet k was not justifiAiale. OflMiAA* 



Fersonal History of Xori Bacon. By W. Hepwobth Dixov^ 
Esq,. 1861. 
Iji criticising the woark of Mr. Montagu on tlie subject ei 
** Bacon," Lord Macanlay said, — '* Tkere is scarcely any ddmoa 
wMch. has a better d^m to be indnJ^y^etttly treated than that imdev 
tbe inflift^Ewe of which a man ascribes ev«iy moral exeellenoe to 
tboso who ha^e lelt imperishable moswn«nito of their genina." 
Agreeing^to the fixUest extent with that opinion, we do not pnrpose,, 
in th^ pap^« to treat with any harshness the de<^Tatio&fl of Mc 
Dixon eonti^ed in this, his latest nrodnetion — ^issned, as he himsetf 
svrs, to clear the memc»ry of tlie ^eat philosopher ftom. that 
*' darkness'* aud ** fonlness ' with whidi Campbell and MacanW» 
Pope and Halianiy have encircled his name. We must, at afL 
effents, give Mr. Dix(m credit for having a great amount of aowrage 
in thus entering the lists against smc^ men aa we haye named ; aai 
if his adrocacy was based w^exL reaacoi and eridenoe, we would bo 
bocmd to accord to lum a high meed of peaise, on account oi his 
triumphant sueeees on behau of kia idol. We disagree, howerei^ 
with Mr. DixMi, as to both the manner and the mmiitr of ^al 
adyeeaey. It is certainly charaet^aed by yery strong and 
cn^alic language, which can scarcely be termed courteous whea 
as^ad to hia felh>w^labomrers in the field of hterature. It braada 
the opinkm of Pope as " a He," and alleges that Hallatm wrote to 
iBMkke the charaet^ of Baoon '' dark," and Campbell to make it 
'^IvuL" It is ittterwoyen with many strangle and far-fetched 
setaphckra, and thou^ adyaneed on behalf df the founder of a 
aaotna and praetical philosophy, partakea in no d^^ree of the 
efaaraeter of that mode of reasoiuag whieh Lord Bacon Inmaetf 
fvopounded and eatablisked. ^My work,** ssfya our author,, m 
fldbstaaee, " shal scatter the * lie' of Pope to the winds, and cfear 
tke reputation of Bacon from att stain.'* The intention is no doulil 
a»ed ; but notwithstanding Mr. Dixon's str^&g language and 
Maoed metaphoM, bad logic and wofce law, new facta and nopd 
fteeiies^ the deuffn, as here unli^ded to us in black and whU^ in a 
•ignallAEure, Had we been left alone, we would haye been gkil 
to hM'e forgetten the misdeeds or failings of one who kaa dona aneh 
JBcafawlaMe good for our nAtkm and our race aa grands Baeon. We 
would k«re renemboMd onlj kis essafs, his philoaopky» his lenl 
xafornw^ hit menial eapabilitiei^ and iirtalleetMl powers ; but Mr^ 
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Dixon challenges ns to nnTeil the career of the man, and denuuida 
that we shall r^nurd hia idol, hia " ffod," as poeseesed of erery sood 
and moral attnonte — as irreproachable in character, nnsulliea br 
any single vice, and nntainted by any criminal charge. Under such 
ciroomstanoes, as we differ from Mr. Dixon, it seems only fair to 
him, and just to the memory of Lord Bacon, that we should now 
briefly rem to the matter of the work at present before ns, in order 
to show that our author hM not accomphshed that which he under- 
took so fully to perform. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon — who, shortly after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth to the throne of England, had been made 
Lord Keeper of the realm, and afterwuds Lord Chancellor — 
by his second marriage had two children, Anthony and Francis. 
loetoTe the latter had reached his twentieth year, while tra- 
▼elling in France, he heard of the sudden death of hit 
fkther, and at once returned to England, to find himself in a 
poeition of comparative poverty, and forced by circumstances ** to 
think how to live, instead of hving only to thmk." Disappointed 
in his hopes of obtaining a politick appointment, Francis, in his 
twentieth year, entered himself at Gray s Inn for the profession of 
the law, and in 1586 was called to the '* outer bar," and appointed 
Lent B«ader to his Lin. The position which his father had neld in 
the State, however, still made him feel anxious to secure a post 
under Government for himself, and he frequently applied to his 
uncle, then Lord Treasurer, on the subject, though with no better 
success than being nominated to a reversionary office, worth, when 
it fell, in twenty yeare after, about £1,600 per annum. In 15S5 he 
had been returned to Parliament as member for Melcombe, and in 
1586 Taunton claimed him as its representative ; whUe in 1588 he 
sat in the House as Liverpool's chosen leader. His parliamentary 
labours appear to have gained for him a ^ood reputation as a 
useful and energetic member ; for we find him, in 1592, elected to 
represent the important borough of Middlesex. That he, during 
these years, displayed his great powers of thought and speech, we 
cannot doubt ; out we do not feel it necessary to think, witk IVfr. 
Dixon, that Lord Campbell, in not noticing these facts, is guiliy of 
any suppression, because we believe that C>rd Campbell's province 
was to speak of Bacon as a lawyer or a chancellor, rather than as a 
statesman or a politician. In 1593, we find the youthful member 
manfully and successfully opposing the Subsidy JBill proposed by 
the Ministry, which demanded for the Queen a three years* 
contribution of double the ordinary amount. In thus acting, 
Francis Bacon displayed an independence of character and a man- 
liness of tone, which, nad they been preserved, would have rendered 
his name imperishable in the annals of history : but no sooner did 
he find that his }>roceeding8 on this occasion had given offence to 
the Queen, and incensed her against him, than he changed his. 
tone, and became as servile as lie had before been independent. 
Of course, Mr. Dixon would have his readers d^iy this a]le<» 
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gation, because, to admit its truth, would militate against Ids 
favourite theories as to Bacon's character ; but, unfortunately for 
both advocate and client, the facts are too strong to be overlooked 
or ignored. Francis wrote letters on the subject to Lord Bnrghley, 
in one of which he says :— " I most humbly pray your lordship, 
first, to continue me in your own good opinion, and then to perform 
the part of an honourable and good mend towards your poor 
servant and ally, in drawing her Majesty to accept of the sincerity 
and simplicity of my zeal, and to hold me in her Majesty's favour, 
vjhich is to me dearer than my Itfe" 

But to place the matter beyond the possibility of a doubt, and 
to show that not only was the Queen annoyed at Bacon for Ids 
conduct on this occasion, but that Bacon himself was aware of such 
being the case, we need only quote one passage &om a letter which 
he wrote to her shortly after, in which, after stating that her 
Majesty had taken some displeasure at him, he added, *' he was 
most anxious to offer his services to her, that he might repair his 
error" The manner in which he did " repair his error" is asc^- 
tained by watching his conduct on the next occasion when a 
Subsidy BiU was proposed, and we then find that he argued 
as strenuously for, as he had previously contended against the 
obnoxious measure. His independence was shelved,* in order to 
keep the Queen on his side, and the honorary appointment of 
" Counsel Extraordinary," conferred upon him in 1595, denotes the 
effect of his pliancy of principle in the proper quarter. 

Meanwhile, however, one who was aestmed to play a very con- 
spicuous part in England's history in after years, appeared upon 
the scene: this was the youthful, accomplished, yet wayward Earl 
of Essex. Eelated in a remote degree to the Queen, Essex became 
ere long the favourite at Court ; and an intimacy soon sprung up 
between him and the brothers Bacon, which eventually led to the 
emplojrment of Anthony as secretary, and Francis as '* legal adviser 
and Mend" to the Earl. This is the relationship in which Mr. 
Dixon insists upon our regarding Francis Bacon as standing towards 
Essex ; and almough we conceive that history would warrant us in 
placing them on a more equal and less business-like footing, we are 
content, for argument sake, to let it remain as our author has stated. 
To Essex, the client, then. Bacon makes known his earnest desire to 
be appointed to the Solicitor-generalship, then vacant, and the noble 
Earl at once intercedes on l^half of ms " legal adviser" with die 
Queen. He pleads again oud again for hun — ^he expatiates at 
length upon nis fitness for the office, and upon his dauns on the 
Soyal notice on his father's account— he is refused the appoint- 
ment by Elizabeth in the evening, only to return again to the subject 
before her with the more vigour and spirit the next morning. AU 
that man could do he does for Francis ; but the Queen had a whim, 
and appointed another to the place ; and piqued at the non-success 
of his advocacy, Essex made JBacon accept from him the gift of a 
piece of land. So we learn from Lord Campbell's work, and so 



and Hfilltnii tad wumj •them, liavo 
writin^'om tlie nliject ; bat i£r. Dixon affannt^ dwitiii i^ 
•HerUcm, and it k Beecasarjr to examine tke ^peetion rmmmMj, 
beesnae npoa the a ec m racy of tiie atatemeafti of either side ^^Bgesam 
mmA of tke afW eonaidmtion of Baeon's diaracter. It Iom be« 



often eaid that tbere are no argomenti wkioh a maa owfsriSbsnmt 
witk more gratificstion and eomplete anoeeai tiian ^lioee wUch Im 
himaeif has oonitmoted, and pat in kia opponent*! mo«&. 8e -we 
find it in the present instance. Mr. Dixon denies Lord CaaBnlieM's 
statement, that Essex at this, time ga^e Baeon 'Twiekenham rmA^ 
and bases his donal npon ^Le fiust t^t ^ Twidienhaiii PSBrk"* was 
not onl J not the Bari'a to give wm«f, but actaally tk &sit tisie w» 
in poasesskm of tiie Baoan Imily. This of ooorae seems to <mt ike 



mimd oompletelj from nnder poor Lord Oampb^ — we mwj- mwmt, 
MDanae from beginning to end of that writer's oban^ations on tiie 
anbjeot he baa <igearano> scnitbat Essex gaire Baeon "Twiokadunn 
Farkr 

Hayinff attributed to his opponent what that opponent never 
uttered, Mr. Dixon indulges in a long tirade aboat the mode in 
whidi Ike ** Park" was h^d, no deubt interestiBr in manf poMs 
of view, but only intiodneed where it stands h«pe appn re n l^ 
to raise a ekmd of dvst in tke eres of the reader, ana seevre a 
pandit firam the nnthinkiiy rabHc at the ezp^ise of Lord 
CaiapbelL Passing over Mx. Dixon's personalities and aerry 
sophisms, we find ust in a few pages afteat tiiis ponl-l^iik deoiaL 
has been given to the statement of Lord Campbell, our author feels 
compelled to grant that a ** pieoe of land mt Twidcenhaan ** wm 
aotualij bestowed upon Baeon oy Essex at this t]n[ie, aada rofe j on e e 
to the " Lives of the Clianoell(»rs" will show that that is exactiy 
what Lord Campbell has said about it ! For augkt we knonw ike 
latter may have oeea as well aware as Mr. Dixon Suit Twiekeitbm 
''Pteric" did not belong to Essex at aU at the time. If im 
lordshrp was not be^o^ aware of it, of oovrse he wilt dnfy 
a^reoiate the new fact thus elicited by Mr. Dixon. It i^^ears 
a rather ourions mode c^ reasoning, howefer, to si^ that becaoae A 
has a co4it, theidbre B oould never have given him a toaitieomit / and 
yet Ihat is the sum and substance of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's liogic 
on the point, when cleared of its ek>uds of words and eloq-tieat 
dennneiatioBS. 

Bat eomiiig to deal wilh the fact of a grant of land, our avtkor 
urges ikst it was not much to boast of, because, after many ins- 
provements made upon it, Baeon only got £1,800 for it on its iwle. 
Wdl, for an end's gift, periiaps it was not a mumfioent one ; but 
it was, at all events, something of value to one eireumstanoed as 
Bacon was at the time, straitened in means, and though talented 
and learned, not suffieimtl^ versed in tbe secrets of Bix<»uan 
philoso]^y to be able to derive any support from the reversianaxy 
office wLdch a kind and owMuderste Qaeen had previansly besti»vnd 
upon him ! Bat, continueB our advocate, I4iis land was bestowed 
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{Ncofesfiional sendoes reunited hj the lawyer to liis dient. If nueh 
was the ease* it appears very hard to reooacile Baeon's dedbisii^ it, 
when first made to iiim, with his conduct on all o^het ooeomiis 
when reward or payment was in qnesi^n. We never find he had 
the slightest scsruple in acoepttn^ paymeixt fbr his wetl orimaginafy 
•ervioes, and why sJftovld he hse^e hesUiated to talss thaf Mr. 
Dixon does not attempt to solye the mystery, and it is :hut fear %o 
asBome that it was in ttn^ a ''free gift," and thai, when Baeaii 
wrote of it as being made *' with so kmd and noble ciremttstaneeB 
as t^ manner was worth mere than the mottter," he spoke of aomft- 
tMng whioh he had not professiosLaDy earned, bat of wliich ihe 
Idndness and generosity of his Mend liad prompted l^e bestow«L 

Bat passing on, we mid the client and ms ^* legal adyiser" ^eem- 
|aed in rather a strange bosiness for purefy business peofde to 
engasie in. Bacon's poprerty had long preyea npon his own mkid, 
and he looked abont nim for a rich heiress, by marryinc whom he 
might retrieve his fbrtxme, and seeore an indepegndeaoe mlBoaimM, 
His eyes fell npon Lady BLatton, a weidtiiy widow, and to ber ibe 
at once made oonrt. At his reqaest, Esscoc wrote to the ladT*s 
friends, recommending Francis to l^eir good muses, extolling ms 
good parts to the highest degree, and atating that ao highly did he 
esteem his Mend, that he wonld ne^ hesitate to bestow upon him 
his own sister in marriage. The widow, iiowerer^ would hav>e moae 
oi Francis ; her afiections were fixed elsewhere ; and shortly after 
the warm advocacy of Essex on hk behalf, she ran away with Sir 
Edward Coke, whose after Hfe she sojcceeded in makiskg anythiiMg 
bat happy. Now it is not going too £ed*, we think, to say tltat iitaa 
circnmstance shows that Francis Baoon and Essex were something 
more to each other than ''legal adviser'' and "cHent;" that they 
were, in fact, friends, in the usual aooeptadon of the term ; and that 
the Earl took a practical part in all that contributed to Baoom's 
welfare and happiness. On, no, says Mr. Dixon, £or Baeon had a 
great escape from Lady Hatton, and a still greater one from the 
sister of the noble Earl : either of the ladies would have rendered 
the life of the philosopher unhappy jood miserable. That is quite 
possible, we admit ; but we are aull^Bouj^h not io he able to see 
how that militates against the Earl^ claraa upon the gratitude of 
Bacon for his ccmduct in the matter. Francis, at me time he 
sought the hand of Lady Hatton in marriage, oonsidered, no 
douot, that the aJHanoe would be a benefioii^ one for Mm; its 
being MfiUed could bring no earthly benefit to Essex ; and, there- 
fore, it is a shfaple begging of the question to say that because the 
lady made her after-1»ken husband miserable, therefore the Earl 
is to be blamed rather than praised for trying to gain that whieh 
JSacon himself wished for, and strode haoid to ootatn. 

Having be^ disappointed in his application for a plaoe lor wmke 
depend^V Essex shortly afi y rwa w ia veifcisea to the eoimtry m a 
■jpi^tf and fiaocm. urges upon him ihe fi>l]y «# meting m isveh a way 
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juB to ineense the Queen against him. The Earl got, howerrer, into 
^he hands of bad companions and worse advisers ; and haTing been 
appointed to the command of the forces sent to Lreland, places 
hmiself nnder the power of the Uiw by returning from Kis poet 
without leave. He was committed to prison. Bacon, though he 
never went to see him there, interceded for him with Uie Queen, 
and he was released. Affain, however, he made himself amenable to 
justice, and was arrested for high treason ; and now, finiiirig f^t to 
oountenance Essex further as a friend would interfere with his own 
advancement at Court, Bacon kindly leaves him to his fate» saying 
to the Queen : — " If I do break mv neck, I will do it in a manner u 
Mr. Dorrington did it, which walked upon the battlements of the 
church- many days, and took a survey where he should fall : and 
60, madam, I am not so simple but uiat I take a prospect of my 
overthrow." Under the circumstances, perhaps BtuM>n could 
scarcely have been called criminal because he aeclined to make 
intercession for one who now appeared past his influence and 
beyond his oontrol^if he had qtopped at that point. But he did not 
content himself with not acting Tor Essex at the time ; he went so 
far as to act against him, and that constitutes the gravity of the 
charge which Mr. Dixon professes not to see. 

The trial of the Earl was fixed for the 19th of February, 1601. 
Prancis, though offered by his colleagues in the legal pro^sion a 
subordinate place in the prosecution — ^for they thou^t that the 
great intimacy known to exist previously between the prisoner and 
file lawyer would make the latter accept such a place with alacrity — 
insisted upon his right to a prominent position in the affair, and 
took the reply. In it he indulged in all the eloquent declamation 
he had at command, not merely to secure a conviction of the 
prisoner — for that the evidence would have done of itself^— but 
also to deprive him of the slightest claim upon the mercy of the 
Sovereign. He alluded to the EarFs early career, and to circum- 
stances of his life which had no reference whatever to the c^ences 
for which he was then on trial : and when Essex appealed to him to 
know had not he himself written at that very time to the Queen 
on his behalf, Bacon retorted in loud invectives against him, as 
one who had proved himself a bad subject and a worse man. 

The Earl was found piilty, and condemned to death. The Queen 
had still a liking for him, and wavered much about the issue of his 
death-warrant. Now was the time for a true friend to have said » 
kind word on behalf of a fallen " client" — to have seen that client, 
and induced him to send to the Queen the signet-ring which had 
been given to him in earlier and happier days, and to have pro- 
cured for the prisoner, at least a commutation of his sentence. 
But Francis Bacon — ^this paragon of excellence — ^this model of a 
true friend — ^thie loyal subject — this honourable, noble-minded 
man — never once goes to the Tower to offer the condemned, one 
words of advice or of consolation— ^ever makes the slightest move 
to put in motion the merciful feelings of a Queen who needed only 
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to be asked for pardon by Essex himself to grant it, despite of 
trial and condemnation! The traitor is executed. Some of his 
companions in gmlt are heavily fined ; and a Eoyal warrant ia 
issued, bestowing upon Bacon £1,200, — ^portion of the fine inflicted 
upon one of them. It is a pity that Mr. Dixon could not have 
informed us that Bacon declined this gift, as he did the piece of 
land at first. Had he so informed us, we would have been ready 
to agree with him, that in so doing he acted the part we would 
have expected from a true-hearted, loyal subject, who, having done 
his duty to the throne in procuring the death of a traitor, refused 
to accept of money which would be regarded as "the price of 
blood." But the cash slipped as easily into Bacon's purse as if it 
had been honestly earned, and Mr. l)ixon*s fine-dra^vTi theories 
vanish away! 

It is somewhat interesting to notice the defence which Mn 
Montagu in olden days, and Mr. Dixon in this our own time, have 
attempted to make for the conduct of Bacon on this memorable 
trial. " To prove Bacon wrong in the matter" — the latter gravely 
argues — " we must prove Essex to be right ! " It requires a large 
amount of credulity, indeed, to induce us to believe that such an. 
absurd proposition could emanate from the mind of one who made 
the smallest claim to argumentative power, or common sense reason* 
in^. And yet to that proposition, in its entirety, Mr. Dixon haa 
cahnly committed himself. Has it never occurred to that gentleman 
that both may have been wrong in the matter P Take a simple 
instance from every day life. A man is drunk in the public thorough' 
fare, creating a disturbance, and annoying Her Majesty's subjects. 
A policeman comes up, and in the endeavour to remove the delin- 
quent, uses unnecessary violence. Ordinary individuals woidd at 
once say, if asked their opinion, both were wrong, the man for 
being druok and disorderly, the constable for acting with unduft* 
severity. Fortunately, however, for the reputation of the poliee- 
force, the Dixonian logic appears, and in order to prove the constable-- 
to have acted wrongly, you are required to prove that the drunken^ 
fellow was in the right. That you are not foolish enough to attempt,,^ 
because it would be impossible, and therefore, according to Mr* . 
Dixon, you will at once say the officer was right ! Ee^dly, such . 
propositions as these are childish in their nature, and still, in alL 

gravity, they are attempted to be applied to the case of Bacon and* 
ssex. Why, we will merely for the sake of argument admit that^ 
the Earl was a traitor to his country, and deserving of condemna- 
tion and of death, — that in public and in private he was the blackest 
scoundrel that ever lived; and still we maintain that his guilt or crimi- 
nality does not in the slightest degree relieve Bacon from the odiuni 
attaching to his conduct in the matter. It is urged, indeed, that as 
a lawyer, and a loyal subject, Bacon was bound by the etiquette of 
his profession, and by his duty to the Crown, to act against Essex^ 
when he had proved himself a rebel to the throne of England. In. 
the name of that profession to which Mr. Dixon himself belongs* 
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we devj the existence of any vndi oUigation on tke part of Fmrneat i 
Bacon, or any other member of the bar ; and we m mere, fbr we 
maintain that as a lawyer who had for years prerionsly been tlw'**iBgii 
adriser and friend *' to the Earl — ^who had in that ca p aci ty beooBr 
sc<]nainted with events and circnmstances in tiie life of has ^ dient^" 
which, otherwise, he nerer would hare known of. Bacon mm, m 
etiquette as a lawjrer, and in honour as a man, bound vnot to set 
againtt his client in any matter which touched in the sligheil 
dEegree upon those events, or circumstances, or indeed act all. If 
^u;on had been asked by the Earl to act Jhr him on liie trial, aad 
had deoiined, posterity might give him credit fot the poseeanen of 
those strong feelings of loyalty and of honour which Mr. Dixon 
claims on ms behalf; but the only loyalty we can reeognise as in- 
fluencing Francis Bacon in the matter, is, one to his ovmtelfUhpuf' 
poses, not to the throne— a loyalty which, trampling under foot t^ 
demands of professional etiquette, and private friendslup, osn flod 
no coxmtenance in honest and impartial minds. Mr. Dixoa con- 
ceives he has advanced an irresistiDle argument on his side, whm 
he puts a case to Lord Campbell, and asks him whether, if sdn at 
the bar, he would not act in the prosecution of a man for Ingh 
treason, even although that man might have formerly been a dient 
of his, and had in that capacity jndd nim large fees ? ijeid Cwii]^^>^ 
might or might not so act, for aught we know or care ; bnt of this we 
are assured, that his lordship would feel it mcnre consistent with Iw 
professional honour, and more in accordance with his prrrate feelmgB 
to abstain from taking any part in such a prosecution. A bairisier 
'Of the present day, with any pretensions to professional konour, or 
any shadow of a reputation, would decline a brief cMtmst an eld 
•client, when he did not feel warranted, on personal gromnds, I* 
act for him. But in reality there is no analogy whatever, b tiwwn 
the case under consideration, and tliat attempted to be put \ff 
Mr. Pixon. Bacon's conduct is to be tried upon its own merits ; if 
it was wrong, no amount of wrong doing on the part of Lord 
Campbell, or any other lawj^er, could prove it to be right ; while 
on the other hand, if it was right, no accumulation of e^dence from 
Lord Campbell's proceedings in similar cases could make it more so. 
But this would liave been a sorry defence, if it was the only^ ene 
which Mr. Dixon could adrance for his " idol." " Bacon owe^ bm33« 
to the Queen than to Essex, — argues our author,— and therefore b» 
did well in choosing her instead of the fallen Eari ; the star of the 
Earl's popularity at Court had set, and, therefore, the lawyer, ^irstii^ 
for place and preferment, was right not to run the risk of marring his 
own advancement to power, by showing anv favour for the de- 
throned favourite." What a strange world this would be, if Mr. 
Dixon's principles were accepted in it as genuine ! They sure not, 
however, altogether new in relation to this very subject. Mr. 
Monl^u advanced them in his work, and we can scarcely -wonder 
at Lord Macaulay 's apologising for doing anjrthing more in refxLtataon 
of them, than "simply stating them." Let us, however, *>r m me* 
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ment examino tiie eyidence on the point. To whom did Bacon 
r-eally owe more — the QneeOr or Essex — ^his So^erek^ or ham 
** client"? The former certainly conferred upon him an office leUhonnt 
emolument ; the latter gave his brother and himself employmmit im 
his service, when employment of some kind was to them a matler 
of absdute necessity. She had rewarded hiir cdaims on the seoin cf 
merit, and family connecticmB, by keeping him many yean in ar 
position of obscurity in his profession, when she might as eatS^* 
have promoted him. Me had done ail in his power, eren. at^ imm 
aaeriflce of his own popularity at Court,, to gain for him prefsirment 
in j^lic, and happmess in don^atio life. The Soverdgn had afp» 
pomted him to a reyersionavy office, whidi did not bring him* oner 
shilling of income iot twenty years after his aj^ointmimt to it. Tto 
" dient" had bestowed nrpon fadm & piece of land, sold aUtoPirMKli) 
for £1,800 ; and notwiths^ding aU this, we are tald that Fram^ 
Bacon owed more gratil^ide to the Queen than to Essex, beeauM^ 
ahe had been more kind to him I She gave to hint " of her abun*^ 
dance,** — he gave him '|aU that he had.*' But, says Mr. BixoSr 
Essex had abused the friendship of Baeon, and, therefore, no arro*- 
ment can be raised against the advocate on tiie seove of gra^otude'r 
since that was forfeited by the Earl's conduct. Mr. Dixon, how* 
ever, fbi^ets that he has, eontrary to aM evidenee, la^b^nxred hard to* 
prove tluit friendship never existed between Ihe two ; that their 
relationship was purely a business one-<-that of a client, and hitf 
legal adviser. Smce, then, friendshim in the ordinary acoeptai^oii^ 
of the term, never — according to Mr. Dixon — subsisted between* 
them, it ia difficult to see how it eould have been abused by the 
Earl. 

But passing on, we next meet with a most specious statement, 
which we almidst imagine haa droppec^ Ihrough some mistake at 
^e printer's, out of " D^xs Theology," into " lie PenoAal Histoiy 
of Lord Bacon . " It is, in substance, that as the philosopher intended 
to use power when attained for tiie benefit of mankind, he Was 
Tustified^^in not sacrificing his opportuni^ of obtaining that power* 
jLet us illustrate this principle. As John ^adleir might hav« intended 
to use the wealth of Ireland, when secured, fbr the general benefitr 
of mankind, he was justified in forging deeds, cooking banlc 
accounts, getting rid of a few troublesome directors, and domg any 
other extraordimury and dishonest act, when^ by so doinff, he wou£^ 
£ain his object, and secure the wealth ! One would reul^ imagine 
tiiat Mr. Dixon had been brou^t up at the feet of lAffuort, and not 
in the school of Baconian reasoning, when he lays down such a 
proposition as this. It is in truth, nothing but an elab<n*ate copy 
of the old Satanic principle, that " the end justifies the means "-^a 
jprinciple which finds no place in the breast of any man who professeft' 
-to be guided by the dictates of right reason, or of true religion. 
"Would it not be well for Mr. Dixcm to remember that man'sdut^ 
is clear and well defined ; — as results are to him in the mi^'ority of 
CMOS a sealed book, his course of procedure it to be shaped by prin^ 
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oiples which emanate from the word of One who neyer em, and 
wuo requiret ui under all cironmMtanoes " to walk worthy of the 
Tooation by which we are called ?** Was Bacon*8 conduct charae- 
tariaed by thiaP We unhesitatingly answer, No. 

Sssex has expiated his fault upon the scaflfold ; and popular feeling- 
runs high against not only the judges who had tried, the lawyers 
who hiul prosecuted, and the *' legal adyiser " who had deserted 
him, but eyen against the Queen hersdf. To tnrn the tide of 
popular feeling, to create a kmd of reaction in the public mind, it 
was deemed desirable by the Soyereign to haye a pamphlet on the 
sabject issued, in which the departed Earl should be painted 
ao black and terribls, that her act would appear to haye been in 
leality one characterised more bjr mercy for ner subjects than by 
omelty to the fayourite. Accordingly, such a document is prepared 
■ad printed — its pages teem witii yiufications of the life and dia- 
lacter of the Earl — ^his eaiiy career is pictured as the opening dawn 
of a traitorous and a rebellious life, and his most tnyial priyate 
actions are paraded before the reader's mind as oyert acts of treason 
against the throne. Mr. Dixon giyes us no information as to ^i9 
pamphlet ; he neyer once notices eyen its existence ; he is, from 
Deginning to end of his work, silent as the graye about it ! Why, 
thmk you, reader, has he thus acted P For no other reason that 
we can diyine, except that Francis Bacok was the writer of it I 
It would haye puzzled Mr. Dixon to proye that to become a 

Ephleteer agunst the departed Earl, eyen at the request of a 
en, was part of the duty which, as a lawyer and a loyal subject, 
[>n was boimd in etiquette and in honour to perform ; uid, there- 
fore, the difficultyis got rid of by making no reference whateyer ixy 
the document ! We Miould not like to say that Mr. Dixon — ^who has 
in his work displayed so much painstaking, and such a thorough 
knowledge of the facts of his subject — was unaware of the existence 
of such a pamphlet as we haye mentioned. 

It has been said by Lord Campbell, that much resentment was 
felt at the time of the trial against Bacon for his part in the affair. 
Mr. Dixon denies that statcmient, and in support of his opinion 
refers to the fact that in the Parliament, which met subsequent ta 
the trial, Bacon had been actually returned by two different con- 
stituencies, Ipswich and St. Albans. We thint that fact, however, 
supports, rather than contradicts, Lord Carapbeirs opinion, because 
it appears to shew that the resentment against Bacon in the metro" 
polts, where of course, if existing, it would rage most, was so great, 
that Middlesex, his former constituency, refused to haye him, and 
he was forced to go elsewhere for his return. 

In the course of eyents Elizabeth died, and was succeeded on the 
throne of England by James. To him Bacon at once made court, 
eyen before he reached London, and secured the renewal of his 
honorary appointment of Counsel Extraordinary to the Crown. 
On the day of the coronation, Bacon, with some hundreds of oilers, 
W?we4 \he honour of knighthood, and very shortly afterwards, 
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we find him marrying a Miss Alice Bamham. Before many weeks 
had elapsed after the arriTal of the Court in London, Baoon began 
to discover that the syibpathies of the Xing were in favour of 
Essex and the members of his family. Such being the case, he 
naturally thought that Ihe part he had himsdf taken against the late 
Earl would not recommena him much to James should a vacancy 
oocnr ; and, therefore, he speedily issued a pamphlet, entitled, " The 
apology of Sir Francis Bacon, in certain imputations concerning 
me late Earl of Essex." As Bacon's conduct, if right, needed no 
apology whatever, we are naturally led to expect that Mr. Dixon, 
in his work, will be able to brand this document as a forgery. 
However, he does not venture on such an assertion, and we are, 
therefore, free to believe that that " apology " was published by 
Bacon in the hope of " retrieving his error,*' and of reinstatmg 
himself in the estimation of the public, from which his base ingra- 
titude to the Earl had then dethroned him. It seems, too, an 
additional fact in support of Lord Campbell's observation, that 
popular feeling was strong against Bacon at the time, when we 
find that Bacon himself fefi the necessity of such a publication as 
this emanating from him. 

Does it not appear strange to Mr. Dixon, and those who think 
with him on the subject, that Francis Baoon felt no difficulty what* 
ever in acting on the trial of Sir Walter Ealeigh as we would have 
wished him to act on that of Essex P Althou^ Counsel Extraor- 
diniury for the King he never spoke at all on Baleigh's trial. Will 
not Mr. Dixon inform us under what circumstances his " idol's " 
loyalty and professional etiquette — so keen and sensitive in 1601 — 
had fallen adeep, when Sir Walter occupied the place which Essex 
iiadfiUedP 

On the 25th of June, 1607, Sir Francis Baoon was nominated 
-Solicitor-General, and in six years after he was promoted to the 

S>8ition of Attomey-G«neral. In the latter capacity he prosecuted 
liver St. John, for publishing a libel on the Eing in reference to 
the levying of benevolences throughout the country, and we are 
hap]^y to be able on this point to agree with Mr. Dixon in his 
opmion, that on that prosecution Bacon did not in fact argue in 
favour of bene?olences at all, simply because the question at issue 
was not whether such a mode of raising money was or was 
not lawful ; but whether a certain document written by the pri- 
soner was or was not a libel on the Sovereign. 

We then come to the prosecution of Mr. Peachem, and in that case 
also we gladly accord to Mr. Dixon our thanks, because he has, by 
much trouble and research, shown that Peachem was not in truth the 
aimple, guileless clergyman every other writer has pictured him ; 
l>ut was a disgraced minister, who, at the time of his arrest, upon 
4lLe charge of uttering treason, was sufiering punishment for another 
oSeace against the laws of his country. But there are two features 
of this case which Mr. Dixon has, we think, failed to dear up, and 
ihese are, the endeavour to sway the Judges in their decision o^ 
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tiM point belbm the tml» md the B«b|«ctii» of tiM pmoBer tD 
tertnro for ih» porpose of extrmetmg a oonusBioii of^yilt fimi 
bim. Oar author saja both allegaiioBi are no dodst taoie, bi^ m 
both prooeedinga were aooording to ihe oaitoni of ^la toMi, 
Baoon ia not to be eoaaidered carimtnal in Degard to bis n A oftim 
of them in this oaae. 1Mb wwm wr^td by Mr. Montagu, too, ni 
Hacaolay demanded any preeedent m history fi)r 0iieH an atibegi^ 
tion. Montagu gaire none, bnt what he omitted Dixon nndoiakn 
to topply ; ai^ a oaae is now dtod in whichaprisoner, having bia 
alraaay condemned by the eccleeiaetieal law, was handed orer t» 
the eiyil power, and a eonsultation was held among the JTndgei u 
to whether the Kix^ could, by virtue of his prerctfatxre, hwre hm 
executed without tnal under the ciril law aJso. This in the eily 
authority which Mr. Dixon feels it necessary to cite in siropert i 
the first point we hanre xnentioned, and it reguires but litue consi- 
deration to enable us to see that, in reality, that case is no nnthon^ 
whaterer for the prineqale Mr. Dixion wines to establiah b^ it b 
it the prisoner had been tried by one tribunal, found guilty, sad 
oondenmed, and the consultation was as to whether it was neoei- 
sary to subiect him to a second trial before a differmt csourt ftr 
the same offence, ean punishment could legally be inflicted on him. 
In Peadiem's ease, though, the prisoner had never been Med at afl 
for the offence, before Mtjf tribunal, and therein, in our o^nioD, Met 
the whole difference of the matter. As Mr. Dixon rests his case 
on that authority alone,, we are bound to assume it is tke shxn^ui 
in his favour which his deep research has fum^^d hisn with, and 
after all it jest leaves the question on ihenarrowj^atform onwhidi 
Macaulay placed it. Then, as to the torture, Mr. Dixon says it 
was the custom of the age. If so, it seems hard to account in 
Loci Burleigh, twenty years before Feaehem's time, publiskmg 
an apology for having occasicmally employed the ra^, and fv 
Elisabeth having issued a special order forbidding tortore on anf 
pr^ence. These are points which Mr. Dixon may deal wi^ in a 
•eeond edition of his able work. We are net qmte clear tlMt m 
criminal eases the use of torture was altogether abdished at thi 
time; so we advance those considerations ra^er as difSieulkifis, 
which Mr. Dixon has still to remove, than as argonents be has t& 
fiombat. 

We must, however, hasten on to the last diarge made ag^aimt 
Bacon by historians and essayists, and examine Mr. Dixon'a attempt 
at its refutation. 

In March, 1617, Bacon was made Lord Keeper ci Enginnd, and 
in January, 1618, had the proud gratification of signing hiaaaelf 
Lwd Chancellor of the reahn. A few months after ne wms caised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Yerukun, and in J«naary, 
1621, was created Yiaeount St. Albai»i. The !Cinj^ recrasri^ crap* 
plies, the Ohano^or recommended the summoning m » ni^a^ 
ttent, which accordingly met on the 90di of January, and, atmnge 
l^vooeeding ! ahnoat the first act of Idie assembled Commons wsa to 
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Aeiaaiui the iii^e&clmient of the Lord ChancelloT for bribery and 
eorraption in nis judicial capacity 1 This demand assuiued «ueb. 
a character ere long, that Bacon, while absent from the House 
throadiiillnesa, sent a message to the Lords, asking time to prepare 
hi^ de&nce, whidi was at once granted, and meanwhile Parliamenst 
was adjourned till April. Li the interim the ChEnoellor wrote t0 
ihe BjSftg, and to the favourite, Buckingham, to protect him ; ev«a 
writii^ to the former thus : — " and for the briberieB and gifts where- 
witiii X am charged, when the book of hearts shall be opened, I 
hope I shaU not be found to have the troubled fountain of a corrupt 
heart in a. depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice. 
However, I may be frail, and partake of the abuses of the times.'* 
Neither lie King nor Buckingham, however, felt justified in inter- 
fering to save the Chancellor, and, therefore, when Parliament again 
assembled, the impeachment was proceeded with, and its charges 
nroved by the evidence of suitors m the Court over which Baoon 
nad for so brief a period presided. On the 21st of April* whOe 
the investi^tion was yet pending, the Chancellor sent a letter t» 
the House, m ^ELct acknowled^gMs guilt, though in general terms* 
Kie Lords, not satisfied with iiis, sent to him, requiring him. to 
give specific answers to each of the charges brought a^inst him; 
and on the 30th of the month he sent to the House a sealed reply* 
which, on being opened, was found to be entitled, " The confession 
and humble siJbmission of me, the Lord Chancellor,^* and in it M^ 
Lordship said, " I do plainly and ingenuously confess thai I am 
gmlty ^ corru^ion, ami, do renounce all drfence^ atid put m^fteJf 
vfon the grace and mercy qf your Lordships" This was accepted, 
iline great seal taken from him, and on the 3rd of May, I62I9 sen- 
tence of degradation passed i^on him. 

It is urged by Mr. Dixon, that notwithstanding evidence, and 
Lord Baeon*s own confessions of guilt on these chaxges of bribery 
and corruption, we are not to hold him guilty of anything im- 
proper, because, indeed, the sums proved to have been paid to 
mm wene m reality the customary and legitimaito iesm fecmk^ at 
titti tsmev and Icmg subse^^uently* the meiu portion of a I^rd 
OiMmceHor's income. The argnment may be m^enionu, but it is 
searody sound ; fer if sn^ were the case, it is hardio ijiiia^ioie wiiat 
difficulty Bacon would have had in clearing himself from any emilt 
in the matter, or what hesitation either the King or Buekinffloam 
would have had in continuing to lend him their influence askd aid*. 
If it was llie custom of the Court, over which Lord Bacon jNne- 
sided, that thoM laa^^ses should be received^ why should he nav« 
pieadad guilty to a criminal charge feunded on it .alone? If con- 
scienee told lum that his reception of these monies was simnly 
a Tcndkom dni^ of his office^ ai3td a privilege accorded to him by 
cvstom and by pat^at, why should he have oraaded his own nam^ 
l^h such a foul ai^ersion as is contained in his ^' Coafession and. 
hiuable sahmissioa " P It BQ&ma to be hoping i^gainst heme ibr 
Mr. Dixon to think that in ih& £stce of aU this accumulated £vi- 
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dence, capped b j Bacon's own admiBsions, we are to believe that 
the Lord Chancellor was not guilty of anything improper in what 
he did. 

We hare, therefore, not been indaced to alter our opinion of Lord 
Bacon as a public man by the perusal of Mr. Dixon's able work. 
We sat down to it with the hope that the new evidence which Mr. 
Dixon claimed the credit of placmg now, for the first time, before the 
public eye, would enable us to dismiss all our previously formed 
opinions about the man's character ; we arise from its consideration, 
however, more thoroughly convinced than ever of the justice of the 
estimate already formed of Francis Bacon by Pope and Hallam, 
Campbell and Macaulay. In all that relates to Bacon's states- 
manlike powers, philosophical ability, mental culture, and intel- 
lectual capacity, we agree with Mr. Dixon in the main; as an 
essayist, we prize him ; as a speaker, we admire him ; as an advo- 
cate of legal reform, we applaud him ; but as a man we cannot but 
feel that he was guilty of base ingratitude towards Essex as a 
friend, unprofessional conduct towards him as a former client, and 
cruelty towards him as a fallen man. We de^ anv one — except 
perhaps Mr. Dixon — ^to read Bacon's letters, aetailed so largely 
in Lord Campbell's work, soliciting plac« and preferment, without 
coming to the conclusion that the writer of them was possessed of 
a meanness of spirit and a selfishness of character, unworthy c^ 
one for whom such claims have been made by Messrs. Montagu 
JLud Dixon. 

We willingly accord to Mr. Dixon our best thanks for the great 
labour he has evidently bestowed upon the preparation of his work. 
As we have already stated, we do not agree with the tone of his 
writing ; and we hope we have shown that in not agreeing with 
him in his opinions, we have at least some reason for ranging 
ourselves on the side opposite that to which he has — to our min£ 
blindly— pledged himself: G. H. S. 

£ible Months; OTf The Seasons in Palestine, as Illustrative of 
Scripture. By William H. Gbossb, F.G.S., of the Sunday 
School Union, Author of " Illustrative Teachm j ;" " The Teacher ; 
his Books," &o. London : Sunday School Umon, 66 Old Bailey, 
E.C. 1860. 

It is pleasing to notice the attention which is now being given by 
the religious instructors of the yoimg to the geography and natural 
history of Palestine, because whatever renders that country no longer 
terra incognita, will add attractiveness and force to many a scrip- 
tural lesson. Mr. Groser is an earnest and intelligent teacher, and 
has already done much to stimulate and direct the efforts of his fellow- 
labourers. The work he now presents to them on " Bible Months " 
18 a carefiilly prepared and an mterestingly written treatise on " The 
Seasons in Palestine," and we cordially commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, especially to such as have not ready access to 
»iore elaborate and expensive volumes on Biblical illustration. 

\ 
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HAVE THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY ACTED JUSTIFIABLY IN THE 
COURSE THEY HAVE ADOPTED IN REFERENCE TO THE "ES- 
SAYS AND REVIEWS ?'» 



AFFIKMATIVE. 

The doctrioes tonght in tbe " Essays 
and Beyiews/' according to the com- 
mon-sense view of them, are utterly 
subversiye of true Christianity ; there- 
fore they have justly merited the 
unqualified condemnation they have 
received from all clergymen. — Alpha. 

True Christianity must stand or fall 
with the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The *' Essays and Re- 
views" advocate a rationalistic reception 
of the Holy Scriptures. They are 
worthy of the treatment they have re- 
ceived from the bishops and clergy. — J. 

Beligion has for its surest foundation 
tbe salvation of the sinner by a vica- 
rious sacrifice. That which makes 
tbe atonement a myth, or au ideal 
£ction, is antagonistic to tbe religion of 
Christ. The bishops and clergy being 
the conservators of true doctrine and 
correct discipline in the church, as 
established by law, are justified in 
examining the public opinions of indi- 
Tidual clerymen, and if found to be 
erroneous, in condemning those opinions, 
and censuring their authors. Further, 
we incline to believe the diocesan is 
justified in depriving the refractory or 
erroneous teacher of his ecclesiastical 
office and position. The " Essays and 
Beviews" teach the atonement to be 
a mythical history, in its religions 
Aspect, having only an ideal existence. 
This doctrine is contrary to the doc- 
trines of the church; therefore the 
bishops are justified, in the severest 
measures with which they have or can, 
j>unish the authors of the *' Essays and 
^Reviews." — Lex. 

Philosophy, history, and man's in- 
vward experience, prove Christianity a 
fact, and confirm the burden of revela- 



tion as a solemn truth ; therefore who- 
ever questions the fact, or impugns the 
truth, are worthy of universal appro- 
brium. — In Meus Sano. 

Christianity, revelation, and the 
moral progress of mankind, are special 
objects of care to the Almighty; there- 
fore the bishops and clergy are dis- 
charging a duty to Go^ud man by their 
conduct towards " Essays and Reviews " 
which are a disgrace to man, and a 
dishonour to God. — ^Vis. 

Historical, scientific, or idealistic 
speculations, suggestions, or hypotheses, 
can be by no means subversive of that 
one fact — Christ Jesus crucified for 
sinners;— and whatever contradicts this 
must be banished from the region of 
common sense and reason. — Vox Po- 

PULI. 

Germanisms exploded long since, 
dished up by English speculators, are 
worthy of the reprobation of all thinking 
men; therefore the heads of the church 
have done rightly in exposing their evil 
tendency, in denouncing their untruth- 
fulness, and warning the people of 
England against them. — Pbudbmtia. 

The bishops and clergy, as the 
authorized teachers of ^e million, 
holding the high position they do in 
the church and the world, are justified 
in condemning error, and guarding 
their charge from its consequent evils. 
— D. M. 

The "Essays and Beviews" being 
burdened with errors of faith, doctrine, 
and philosophy, worn out and discarded 
in Germany, and this being known to 
the bishops and clergy, they are folly 
justified in reprobating the work and 
its authors as unworthy of the thought 
or attention of English readers and 
thinkers. — Delta. 
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What a mighty instniment for good 
or tTil it man I Great and wonderfol 
are his works. Rapid are the ad- 
vances of cirilizatioo, marrelloiis in its 
effiwts, hut — ** There lives and works 
a sonl in all things, and that sonl is 
Qod.** HofweTer Tast the intelleit of 
man, tiiere is a Hrait hejond ikkth 
he cannot pass; things that he is 
powerless to explain, even as a child 
IB the hands of its Creator. **The 
wind hloweth where it listeth, and 
thoa hearest the soond thereof, hut 
canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth." Dr. Temple and 
bis coDesgnes maj write eseajs to 
prove this and ^prove the other, 
regarding the Word of God, without 
being one whit rilarer their object, for — 

<'Haw nUke the oomplax works of 
man. 
Heaven s eas j, arness, mMnoBMred 
planr 

They maj live to find themselves en- 
tangled in the net which thej have 
woven, and be lost amid the errors of 
infidelitj; like the story of the ancient 
philosopher, who, when he conld not dis- 
cover the cause of the tides, threw himself 
into the waters of the sea and perished. 
The course the cleigy have taken re- 
garding these ** Essays," is the only 
one consistent with their position. 
They have shown a bold front to the 
traitor who j^et moves within their 
midst They have proclaimed to the 
world theur dissent from the principles 
and theories ennndated in the '*£8- 
sajs,** as antagonistic to the doctrine 
which they teach, and which we from 
our childhood have been taught to 
believe. — S. 

So faros ihey havegome^ the bishops 
and clergy have acted justifiably in the 
course they have adopted in x^erence 
to the '* Essays and Reviews." It 
would have been a fearful sign had 
encfa a book been ptfbhshed without 
amy protest against it frxmi the bishopB 
and clergy. If the bishops or the Arch- 
l^shop of Ganterbuiy have the power 
to excom unicate such clergymen as 



Rowland Williams and Baden Powell; 
that power ought at once to be exerted; 
but H neither they nor any legal tri- 
bund possess such a power, the absence 
of it is cause for great regret. Such 
clergymen as the above-named are dis- 
hoBest BOB, as #ey well know thai 
msny sentimeBis which they kaw ad^ 
vanoed in ''Essays and Seriows^'* are 
directly contnuy to both the letter and 
spirit of the articles which they have 
signed, yet they continue to be members 
of the Church of England, and to ti^ 
her emoluments, while they give good 
cause to the infidel to brand her with 
the most opprobrious epithets,— thus 
becoming the greatest enemies of the 
church on whose endowments they 
fatten, instead of honestly seceding from 
her communion, and relinquishing thoae 
endowments. With the greatest pra- 
priety, the words of Hallam respecting 
Grotius, may be applied to them, viz. : — 
** His aim was to search for subtle in- 
terpretations, by which he might profess 
to believe the words of the church* 
though conscious that his sense was 
not that of the imposers. It is needless 
to say that this is not very ingenooosJ^ 
Our valuable and highiy-esteemei 
friend, Mr. NeQ, has well remarked:— 
" Were we not assured by actual pub- 
lication of the fsct in the table of coa* 
tents of this work, we would have some 
difficulty in believing that it was 
written by a ' minister of the gosp^ of 
our Lord Jesus Christ' Ito wbde 
tone, form of statement, and argu- 
ments, as wen as evident beariii|^ 1^ 
to all appearance, less rational than 
sceptical.*^ Therefore the bishops and 
clergy have acted Justifiably m t&e 
course they have adopted in ref<npeiioe 
to the ** Essays and Reviews.* — S. S. 

Men cultivate and devek^ tbeir 
hitellects for innumerable olgeets. The 
wonders of science are explored; tlie 
depths oi philosophy revealed^ tiie 
grandeur of art realized; speculative 
industry and diligent research ofltsa 
draw aside the veil whidi unfolds new 
wonders that lead the mind into vraja- 
hitiierto untraceable and obscure; bii* 
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theology is tht qniokMod on wbioh 
XMny a noble and gifted sonl has been 
wredLed, heedless of the limits in whkh 
his mind niove8.r Careless of the oon- 
seqoenoes, be endearoors to look into 
infinity. Doobts, becanae God creates 
that which his finite mind cannot eom- 
prebend; whioh his feeble intellect 
would reidnce to reason, when his kaow- 
ledf^e is powerless to «cplain the 
mysteries of the Great- Unseen. The 
*'£ssays and Sedews*' are an illns- 
tration of this. The authors, men of 
mighty iatdleot, coooentrating the 
whole of their teaming into a focna, to 
prove timt the Bible is not a book of 
inspiration — only the recorcf— net tiie 
divine revelation itself; that its writers 
received no help from on high, bat 
were left dependent npon their natural 
iMuIties; and that miracles were not 
contrary to the order of nature; — 
striking at the root of Christianity; 
erecting the standard of man equal 
with God; able to critioise and pro- 
nounce judgment upon the works of 
the Almighty. The clergy have done 
that which all true Protestants approve, 
— they have entered their soleom pro- 
test against the writings of the sevoi 
essayists. It is gratifying to see that 
the great body of church ministers hold 
no such false and pernicious opinions; 
that they are arrayed on the side of 
truth, still teaching the gospel as given 
us in God's hock, the Bible, unadul- 
terated by the lesfning or wickedness 
of man — >W. 

I consider the mode which has been 
adopted quite justifiable. The " Essays 
andBeviews'*havebeen carefully perused 
by me, and I think that the bishops 
and clergy, as faithful members of tba 
Church of England, were in duty bound 
to protest against the views therein con- 
tained. It would be an endless task to 
enter into discussion on the various 
questions, and it is not always neces- 
sary to prove, in detail, the errors 
which men may fall into, as such a 
oourae would involve continual and use- 
less disputes. It would, also, be an 
unwise precedent to enter fully intoazgo- 



ments on mere fanttfid andimsgiaatiw 
views; beoanso thereare men who ipould 
often express hap-haxard sentiments i£ 
they thought they should obtain noto- 
riety from their sayings being publicly 
discussed, wheieas, letting " thanakoe 
in their gbry** would soon siknoe them. 

Jn the T]iirty*nine Articles iheva aie 
set down certain doctrines to which jdt 
priests in the Church of England have 
to subscribe before they are permitted 
to preadi, or peifMrm any pnUic rite cr 
ceremony in that church. Now, what- 
ever may be our opinions in respect to 
the truth or error of the bo<^ aU aat 
agreed tbat the doctrines tanght ia that 
book are at varianoe with thie doctrinea 
set down in the Bock of Common 
Pn^er; therefiNre the bislu^ are per- 
fectly justified in the course they have 
taken in reference to this book, the 
authors of which have given to the 
world a theological doctrine diametri- 
cally opposed to the doctrine of that 
church to which they have sworn, in tha 
most solemn manner, allegiance, and 
from which they are receiving laige 
salaries hr preaching and teaching, 
that doctrine which Siey are actually 
attempting to overthrow.r-T. W. B. 

In the nowmnch talked of and much 
read " Essays and Reviews,'* nothing it 
miged against the fandamental tratha 
of Christianity which has not been hog 
ago thoroughly sifted and set asLAiw 
But the htit of sceptical opinioBs being 
boldly put forth by those within the 
very pale of the churchy nay, not only 
so, but by those who are expected to be 
among her chief pilUrs and her mnst 
ardent defenders, has brought about 
their present notoriety. It is one of the 
great glories of onr Anglican Chuvoh 
tiiat t^ abilities and eloqaenos of her 
highest dignitaries have been devoted 
to defend her and her principles fxam 
•the attack of wicked and unscmpnloMV 
though, in iftany instances, desiply- 
leamed men. We are of opinion that 
our bishops and clergy have acted 
wisely in refiuenoe to this volume of 
spaeioos and eloquent sophistry. The 
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memorial of tht clergy, aod the repliei 
of the different bishope, hATe ebown 
an amoont of firmneet, Ueoded with 
moderation, which we thinic wortbj of 
all praiee. Tet we wonld Tentore to 
express an opinion thatif bj any means 
thoee ministers of the Qospd who ren- 
tore to pnbhsh sceptical opinions coold 
Im expelled from the Ohnrch of which 
thej are unworthy, it wonld prore a 
Tery sslntary warning to others. There 
is in tmth a potency so manrelloas 
that we donbt not bat the pabKcatioa 
of the ** Essays and Beyiews** will be 
OTerroled for good by Di?ine Proridenoe. 
They may caase many to re-examine 
the fundamental eyidences of Chris- 
tianity, and many to think serioosly on 
those troths of which they may hare 
hitherto been only passiTS bdisTers.*- 
T.L.P. 

Thbbb ought to be no shoffliog. 
Either the ^ Essays and Beriews" fall 
within or withoot the legal power of the 
bishops. If the former, expolsion; if 
the latter, silence was the proper coorse. 
To pretend that the sobject reqoires the 
Inrestigation of a special committee and 
a year's delay is merely a mode of 
getting oat of a difficulty by a most in- 
expedient expedient. Honest straight- 
forwardness was never mora required, 
and has seldom been less regarded. 
The conduct of the bishops is plainly 
unjustifiable, whether the ** Essays and 
Reriews** are right or wrong. — Quota. 

Can there be a question in the mind 
of anyone that the articles of the Eng- 
lish Church have been, not in their 
letter only, but in their spirit, con- 
travened by these writers? If not, why 
this eager welcome by infidels? Why 
this outcry among Churchmen? Why 
this protest by Dissenters? The bishops 
are, ofiSdally, the guardians of that 
Church. They ought to have had their 
minds made up at once upon a plain 
pdnt such as this; and if they bad 
made them up, they ought ingenuously 
to have carried out, to their legitimate 
results, the consequences of tlutt ded- 



rion. But they have dallied with the 
heresy until they.are ashamed of tiiem- 
selves; and are now trusting to the 
chapter of accidents to get out of a 
scrape. This conduct is not justifiabls 
in the dignitaries of the Chordi. — 

PsmfSTLTAllIA. 

No. If the doctrine taught in 
" Essays and Beviews** is erroneous, it 
was the duty of the clergy to bring the 
authors to judgment, and after judicial 
investigation, have deprived them of 
their position and its emoluments; they 
have not done this; and anything short 
of this is dishonourable and a nefrleet 
of duty, therefore not justifiable.— > 
Vbbitab. 

The ** Essays and Beviews" are the 
firee and openly expressed opinions of 
good men, and therefore only to be re- 
foted by the production of counter 
evidences in the same free and open 
manner. The clergy having fuled in 
this respect, are not justified in what 
they have done. — Tolbratiox. 

Are miracles possible? Is inspira* 
tion possible? Is the Mosaic account 
of the creation credible? Can a vicari- 
ous atonement cleanse from sin and 
satisfy a just God? Is the incarnation 
and death of Deity possible or proba- 
ble? If these, or any of them are de- 
monstrable, then the ^ Essays and Be- 
views** may, with their authors, be 
condemned; but if not, then the bishops 
and clergy are not justified in thmr 
petty persecution.— AjfOB Patkia. 

Christianity, unassisted by anathe- 
mas, persecution, and intolerance, has 
inherent truth for its basis, therefore, it 
has not only resisted all its assailants 
in the past, but even the gates of hdl 
shall not prevail against it in the future ; 
therefore, the busy meddling of the clergy 
has given to the puerile ernmi that 
degree of importance and that wide- 
spread notoriety they otherwise would 
neither have deserved nor received. 
The bishops and clergy are to blame for 
this.— QtriBTUB. 

Truth endureth for ever. Error 
vanisheth as a dream. The light of 
investigation vivifies the former, bufe 
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annihilates the latter. ^The bishops 
and clergy baying made an attempt to 
suppress these speculations have ren- 
dered themselves censurable. — Logic. 
It is easy for the bishops and clergj 
to thnnder forth from the Honse of 
GonTocation and from the pnlpit high 
Bounding words against the "Essays 
and Beviews/' but it is not so easy to 
disprove in a few days the conclusions 
of men whose lives are untainted, and 
whose knowledge is proverbial. The 
doctrines of the essayists may be un- 
sound, but for the priestly caste in the 
heat of a moment, and without a 
thorough knowledge of their opponents' 
case, to condemn them as heretics 
seems not only illogical, but also un- 
christian. Truth will conquer; but let 
justice be d<me unto all men.-*F. C. S. 



We believe they have not acted justi- 
fiably, for these reasons: — Those au- 
thors of the " Essays and Reviews'* who 
belong to the Church of England, were 
ordained as the ministers of that church 
to preach, and to teach the doctrineti 
upheld by it; if, therefore, they departed 
from those doctrines, and attacked some 
of their most vital points, it behoves the 
bishops, as overseers and directors of 
the clergy, to take more decisive action 
than mere "growling;" for by allowing 
such opinions as are expressed in the 
"Essays and Beviews" by their own 
ministers to pass comparatively un- 
noticed, they merely call attention to 
them, and show a lack of determination 
to maintain inviolate the integrity of 
their faith. — Zwikolb. 
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To trace the rise and progress of a 
people from a state of barbarism and 
ignorance to one of comparative civili- 
zation, intelligence, and cultnre, is, 
under any circumstances, an interesting 
and instructive study; and the more 
closely we examine and investigate the 
moving powers in so great a revolution, 
the more shall we become impressed 
with the immeasurable superiority of 
mind over matter, the better shall we 
learn to estimate and appreciate the 
nobler nature, characteristics, and capa- 
bilities of man, and realize (to some 
extent at least) the influence and im- 
portance of mental development, and 
the power for good that flows from moral 
cultnre. 

Time was, when our own now highly 
favoured land was peopled by a race at 
best but semi-barbarians, rude, uncivi- 
lized, and untutored in all those high 
and noble sentiments which best develop 
our full nature, and elevate man to his 
proper status in the natural creation; 
with no thought, save for the fleeting 



m<Nnent; no sentiment beyond the vulgar 
cravings of the sensual nature; no intel- 
lectuality other than the instinct pos- 
sessed in common with the brute crea- 
tion; and no moral elevation or spiritual 
desire apart from the unintelligent 
ambition of a savage mind, and the 
rude terrors of an ignorant superstition. 
And to what, we would ask, are 
we to ascribe the wondrous change 
which has transformed all this crude, 
chaotic human nature, and produced in 
place thereof, the refinement, the intel- 
ligence, the sociality, the moral and 
spiritual endowment and adornment 
which now, on every side, is offing to 
our gaze? What genial influences have 
softened and subdued the rugged ele- 
ments and compounds of such a state of 
society, and wrought all into the one won- 
drous form of beauty and substantiality 
which, notwithstanding all its loudly 
talked-of defects, now exi^fts? To what 
are we indebted for the reversion of that 
state of matters where lawlessness, igno- 
rance, superstition, and idolatry were 
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•opreme; tndwharedit noble, the wliollj 
elevBted, th« intelUgent, and the mHy 
worthy in num, were sbronded benemth 
a thick veil of eelfithncts end rapsdtj, 
from the gloom of which shone no nj 
of intdligenoe, or spiritoal knowledge, 
and the depres^ng infloenee ef iHiidi 
rendered its victims insansible alike to die 
speaking inflnenoes of nature witiioat. or 
the thrSing claims of consdenoe witiun? 
Tmlj, we most ascribe this complete 
change to manj canses, and mimerons 
inflnenoes, to gradual impressions and 
progressiTe developments; to the little 
germs of trotii and enHghtenment which 
banre grown and prospered till thej have 
beoooie the mightj powers which base 
those snbstaotial institntioos, now 
scattered thronghoot the lengUi and 
breadth of the land. To no magidaa's 
wand, transformiog in a moment the 
obscnre into the illnstrions, the ignorant 
to the intelligent and cnltivateid, the 
natnrallj-minded into the spiritnallj- 
minded, are we to ascribe these won- 
droos things; bnt rather to the still 
small voice of tmth, speaking oft in 
whispers, bat ever with unerring dear- 
nese, through her man j attendants and 
agencies, imd working, bj simple] and 
nateral oaus«s, the advanoement of her 
principles. JUd trulj, as forauMst and 
migfatiest of these ^gendes and influences, 
most we give place to LderalHro— liter- 
ature in its abstract sitomj, pulsing 
with the^ cflUMntrated Ufi-blood of our 
noblest and wisest sons, and coupled 
with the inspired and inspiriag truths 
and) prineiptes of the *^ orades of God" 
(the suUimestef all literature); bearing 
oBwwd, down the swdling stream 
(^ intdtigtnoe, thoughts fngrtMt with 
immortality, and powerfully influential 
in their detail and economy on the 
lives md characters of men. And 
if thus we would render our homage to 
literature, in its abstract form, surely 
we shall fed a sympathy for all Literary 
Institutions, which, in thdr general scope 
and8ignificance,aim ait the wider dissemi- 
nation of intdligence, and the attraction 
of more atudento to the knowledge and 
study of truth. 



The object of our present paper is te 
present a eondse sketdi tif the " Lite- 
rary Institutioos*' of Kanchester ; but wv 
have thus sought to introdnoe ouradvvi 
and our subject, feeling assured that a 
just appreciation of the tpirit h thr 
only way to gain a correct ap p re hcPM cn 
of the letter of an artide. 

" Litereny Institutions of ManeheV' 
ter," — ^rather an ominous title, tn^, 
amid tiie prosaic institutions of msDU^ 
factories, and workshops, and wmro- 
houses, for which our good dty is so 
famed; but still we can boast of ourrei^ 
" Literary Unstttntions;" we, too, have oar 
real colleges, our learned societies, ovr 
extendve libraries, our AthensMinM, ftc^ 
&C.; and many of no mean aoti- 
qui^, and no insignifleaot pre t e nd wm i. 
So kmg back as tiie year 1520, Has* 
cheater was first graced with her noble 
and since famous Grammar School, — ^the 
liberality and discrimination of Hugh 
Oldham leading to the formation of f^ 
institution; and we feel justified in 
remarking that the fact of the many 
eminent scholars (and otherwise emi- 
nent men) iriitdi it haa givva to the 
worid, coupled wilh its antiquity, adodib 
of its bdng fdaoed in the foremost smA. 
of the *^ Literary Institutioos of M8»^ 
Chester." Again, we have our GhetbMi^ 
Hospital, or College, whoas charter be«i» 
date 1665; and here, too, we find mmh. 
to chum honour and high podtioa ia 
Manchester Uterary history. Apart 
from its great and much^prised utility 
as a trdmng establishment, there i^ 
connected with this inrtttutien a Tsry 
extendve and valuable public rderenoe 
library, which has long been of mooh 
service to Maachester and other literary 
men. The Ohetham Literary and E^b- 
lishing Sedety also takes its title front 
the same source; and we think thmt, 
among those conversant with the pub- 
lications of this Society, Hs pretensions 
must datm rank hr above mediocrit^F. 
We pass on to notice the Manchester Iit». 
rary and Philosophical Sodety, esta- 
blished in or about the year 1781, aaA 
which, certainly, both from its inqK«t- 
anee as a sodety, and die e^^eiai 
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giftednets of raarf of ito indlvkhu} 
members, - claims & high, if not t^ 
behest rank, in the historf of MiRi^ 
ebesler Utenuy InstitotioDS* Tbeftntr 
ToHime of tiie Memoin of this learaed 
bedj- W88 istaed in the year 1785, and 
tike bog aeries of Tohimes wlueh it haa 
since pfnbliabed (and still eontiaves to 
pubKsh) mil give sense idea of the 
extent of its operationa and eifi«5tioii. 
Bttring this period the eontribatiess of 
maoj UgUj gifted and phik)sopfaie 
minds haf« graced its records: witness 
^ it be not nngracioas and inTidioQS/ 
amid so nrach merit and worth, te pai^ 
tieolarize) the celebrated Dr. Bsmjj or 
the still more famous John Dalton, — 
names that wiH fong be remembered 
for their mtimate connectbn with phi- 
fosophy and natnral science. 

We may next advert to the Boyal 
l&ndiester Institution, established in 
Iftie jear 1823, prhndpaUy for the cnl^ 
tt?mtion of a taste for the fine arts, but 
which, fhnn the many series of excel- 
lent lectnres that have from time to 
tame been deliyered withtn its wall^ 
nmj well be considered to have ren- 
dered good serrice to the oanse of lite- 
rature generally in Manchester. The 
Manchester ffistorie Society next de- 
serves a brief notice: this Society has 
had enrolled among its members many 
names deservedly high^from their con- 
nection with literatnrej and many of its 
issnes reflect high credit on the ability 
and research of their authors. We 
wotdd also introduce here the Mlui' 
Chester Statistical Society, the exceed^ 
ing usefulness and versatiKty of the 
operations of which reader it well de- 
serving of notice. Thongh periiaps 
not strictly within the province of our 
present paper, we may cursorily glance 
at the Manchester Natural Histoij So- 
ciety, which, with itseztensive Mid well- 
arranged Museum, must certainly have 
(at least) its induvct influence upon 
literature and literary culture. The 
next Institution which presents itself to 
our notice is the Manchester Mechaaioa' 
Institution, established in the year 
1824. This has loi^ oeoupied a pre^ 



nnneat pasitittii aneng hindrBd aad 
omtemponry cMhablishments in wut 
city; and its floorishtng omditioa ccr^ 
tablf spealcB well for its pxeseal) add 
aaguiv hop^blly for ita future^ pyoe-^ 
perify. Conneoted with the Institu* 
tien is an extensive and increastn^ 
Ubravy. Many dasscs» for both sexes, 
ake BMombla wathin ita walla fur the 
atndy-of the vwrioas-hRinehes of a liberal 
edooaiion; fra^isat lectures are de** 
livered by its present hijgh]^ esteemed. 
President and other gentSesien. (Tha 
exeellence oi the lecture hall, in its re- 
osntly erected and comiAodioBa buikt-. 
ing being a stanog inducement hr 
efforts of this descriptton^.). Great aeci- 
ahty exista among its BDembers, as OMcy 
be testified by their many pieaaant 9v- 
flMons ; and the general usefnhHss of 
the InstitutioB must, we think, be cob^ 
sidered undoubted. We would also direct 
attention to our AthensBum, founded in 
the yenr 1895, for the g»eral diffasioii 
of knowMge and useful information. 
Tins instttation, though kindred ia 
some FMpects witii tha one last noticed, 
may^ perehams, b« considMred w^mt 
and more- diversified in the range of its; 
operationa. The hsstitntiofi can boast 
of a dramatu society, a daasossioa a«d 
disbati^ soetety, a chesa elub, a gymna^ 
siam, 8k^ alt of which, we beli6ve,.ma7 
be said to be in a floariahtng ooaditioa. 
An exedient news-iman and libraiy 
form no raeaa adjonota to the loititn^ 
tion, and must harercootributBd largely 
to- its svcoess. Aa having an. intimate 
connection with the AthaosBum (and we 
may add, in ita i^irit, at least, fiurly 
claiming a place in oar present paper), 
we may say a word on behalf of tha 
'* Manchester Field Naturalists' So- 
ciety," now entering upon the third 
year of ita existenoe: the objects of 
the Sodety are, to draw together a 
company of the admirers and students 
of thtf beautifol in natore (as Botanj 
presents her), for mutual improve- 
ment and social intercourse; and the 
great success with which, under tha 
able guidance of its talented honoraiy 
secretary, Mr. L. H. Grindon, it has 
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bMB «tt«ndtcl, dkn lug* Meoangf 
meot for tiie fomuttioD of rimilar to- 
oietiM in otfa«r parts of tbo oouitrjr. 
Tbo many dolightfU botanioil ramblM, 
tho otoeodioglj pkaiaot and inotnic U fe 
■oeial gatheringi which iti memben 
h*To oDjojod, and the laigo amount of 
Idndlj fooKng wbieh has bj its meaas 
bo6B brought about, would, wo fool as- 
sored, eanao nniTorsal aasont among 
thooo by whom its morits are known, 
to its bebg plaeed in a fijrward rank 
among tho oaofnl and instnictiTO insti- 
tatioos of oor dtj. Wo oan moralj 
giTO Bpaee to obsoiro that wo poaseis a 
** Porttoo** (with a good news-room and 
A Tory Taloablo library), a Tooog Mens' 
Christian Association, a most nsofdl 
and Taloable society, having for its ob- 
ject the well-being not merely of the 
material and inteUectnal, bat the 
spiritual of its members,* an "Owen's 
College," which, as a recently-esta- 
blished training establishment, already 
gives large promise of its fntnre nseixd- 
nsis; a Lancastrian School, of great 
extent and exceeding ntiUty; a Shake- 
sperian Society; a Dramatic Society; a 
Chnroh Institute, with its clasess, essay 
and discussion society, &c; an Inde- 
pendent College, from whose classic re- 
treats many intelligent and eminent 
Nooconformist ministers haye already 
come forth; soTeral subscription libra- 
ries of oonriderable extent; a very useful 
and extensive Law Library; many ex- 
cellent and important public schools, and 
A long category of minor *^ Literary" In- 
stitutions, more or less public in their 
chantcter, which it were useless, not to 
say impossible (with our present facili- 
lies at least) to particularize. We can- 
not, however, close this paper without 
directing attention to our ** Free Public 
Library," which we believe to be one of 
the most important, if not, indeed, the 
most important, of the Literary Insti- 
tutions, of which Manchester can boast. 
This Library (now held in trust by the 
corporation of the city for the time 
being) ivas founded in the year 1853, by 
the liberality and public spirit of many 
generooa persons in the city and else- 



iriisrs(the munificence Aod energy of tha 
kite Sir John Potter, once H.P. for Man- 
chester, being largely instromental in its 
saooees), and (rom the first dawn gave, 
promise of the prospsrity and naSul- 
ness which have hitherto attended its 
career. The great number of rare, excel- 
lent, and valiuble works which are to be 
found in the ^ Reference** department of 
the Chi^ Library (mcluding a most im- 
portant and extensive collection of 
tracts, literary, philoeophic, historical, 
and political) at once impart to it a cha- 
racter as a home for the scholar* the 
antiquarian.and the lover of litenury kfe; 
while the general and diversified charac- 
ter of the ** Lending" department, both of 
the Chief Library and branches (of 
which there are three), no less, indeed, 
than in a certain degree, the Reference 
Library already mentioned, invite all to 
a participation of the pleasure ever to 
be found in literary pursuits, whether it 
be the toil-worn mechanic who seeks 
his book, as his fellows seek their caps^ 
the studious youth, anxious in his 
leisure hours to self-develope the w<»i- 
drons powers of his own mind; the 
over-wrought derk or warebooseman^ 
who seeks to relieve his aching brain by 
the perusal of his favourite author; or^ 
in short, any one who can gather plea- 
sure, profit, or relaxation in the won- 
drous fields of beauty and instruction 
which literature opens, and derive that 
solid satisfaction which is ever to be 
found in the consciousness of lessening 
ignorance, and the prospect of increas- 
ing usefulness and honour. 
Mtmchester. Attilus. 

Dundee Literary and Scientific In- 
sHtution. — The inaugural soiree of this 
already flourishing institution was held 
in Lamb's Hotel, on Wednesday evening, 
AprU 24th, Mr. A. Kirkcaldy, Presi- 
dent, occupying the chair. At eight 
o'clock, an intelligent auditory, num- 
bering about a hundred hidies and 
gentlemen, sat down to tea. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by praise and 
prayer, after which the president, in 
eloquent terms, addressed the meeting.. 
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He spoke of the great want of edentific 
knowledge among all, and more espe- 
eiallj the lower classes, of this large 
town—containing upwards of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. On pointing out 
the necessities for obtaining such know- 
ledge, he adverted to the advantages 
offered bj this institution, as a healthy 
and uninfluenced medium. '*Far, far 
upon the sea," was then sung bj Mr. 
T. Nicholson; ** Rolla to the Peruvians** 
was recited, with great dramatic ability, 
by Mr. W. Henderson; "Bauldy Bu- 
chanan** was sung by Mr. Tasker. Mr. 
Thompson, secretary, then addressed 
the meeting, on '* The prospects of the 
Institution"; he viewed them as most 
satisfactory. The Institution had only 
been about six weeks in existence, yet 
the average number of working mem* 
bers was larger than that of any simi- 
lar institution in the town; previously 
there had been no Mechanics' Institute 
within the burgh, but the ** Literary 
and Scientific" had well supplied this 
want. The synopsis of weekly business 
embraced essays on Men of Distinction 



in Scottish History; Chemistry; Edu- 
cation and the Working-classes; Steam ; 
Spring ; Professor Wilson ; Light ; Music ; 
Gerald Massey. &c., &c. ** The Bay of 
Biscay," by Mr. Robinson, and ** Camp- 
town Races," by Mr.* Wilson, were sung 
with excellent taste. Mr. Weiss' new 
song **The Storm King," (words by 
W. Stephen Bobertson) was then sung 
with fine effect by our eminent local 
basso, Mr. James Angus. After ten 
minutes' interval all again assembled 
and partodc of cake and fruit. A 
beautiful German aria, ''Dn bist so 
nah, und doch so fern," was sung by'Mr. 
Wm. Lorr. " The Dirge of Wallace" 
was recited by Mr. W. Bobertson. Mr. 
D. Stephen Robertson then ably ad- 
dressed the meeting on " ConviviaUty," 
— a subject well adapted to the ol3ca- 
sion. Several others were then effeo^ 
tively rendered. The usual votes of 
thanks were then passed /after which, 
the strains of ^* Auld Lang Syne" shook 
the rafters, and the company dispersed* 
A. T., Sec* 
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Gen. Zurr is about to issue a ** Life 
of Garibaldi." 

Lady Dufferin is nearly ready with a 
comedy. 

Hull's *' Coalfields of Great Britain" 
is to be re-issued. 

" Alpinac Nives" b the title of the 
Latin Hexameter poem to which the 
Camden gold medal has been awarded. 
Its gainer is H. L. Lees, of St John's 
College; the Chancellor's gold medal 
for an English poem on "* The Prince of 
Wales at the Tomb of Washington^" 
has been awarded to Fred. W. H. 
Meyers, of Trinity, Cambridge. 

Mr. Walter White, author of **A 
Month on the Borders," has been ap- 
pointed secreury to the Royal Society, 
vtee C. R. Weld. 

Mr. Ewing Ritchie, author of ** Par- 
liament^ Portraits," has acquired the 
proprietorship of T/ie fUuttmtid Newt 
of the World, 
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** Silas Mamer" is said to have en- 
riched the authoress by £2,500. 

A revised edition of " Natural On- 
tology, or the Philosophical Study of 
Being," has been issued by M. Flourens* 

Sir E. B. Lytton has returned from 
the Ionian Isles. 

Archbishop Whatel/s ''Easy Lessons 
on the Christian Evidences" are to find 
a rival in a work entitled '* First Lessons 
on the Evidences of Christianity," by 
the Royal Librarian, B. B. Woodward, 
B.A. 

An English translation of the Nine- 
teenth Volume of "^ Thier's History of 
the Consulate and Empire," concluding 
the work, is in progress. 

It is stated that the hie King of 
Prussia has left, in MSS., " A Histoiy 
of the Evangelical Church, and ita 
Developments," which is to be bsued 
under the editorship of Professor 
Richter. 

2 H 
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Mr. A. Priolo, of Edinburgh, has had 
the prise of 100 gnioeas, offsred bj the 
Art Unioo, of Ixttdon, for the beat set 
of illustrations to Tennjsoo*s ** IdjUs of 
the King," awarded to him. 

H. J^itB Simon, editor of Descarte's 
works, 1843, author of ** VBisUnre de 
VEooU dAlexandrie,' &c, has had a 
prise of 80,000 franos conferred npon 
him bj the French Academ j. 

** Men of the Time," by E. Walford, 
M.A., BaUd College, anther of Oxford 

? rise poem, ^ KeiMlMB,'* 1843, Denjer's 
'heological prizeman, 1848 and 1849, 
and writer of many books for tnition, 
&0., is shortly to be re-published. 

A new VierUljahrMschrtftt or Qnar- 
terlr, has been started in Germany, to 
be a Beriew of English Theological 
Inqniiy and Criticism. It is edited in 
England by Dr. Heidenheim. 

Vapereau*s **Dictionnaire Universelle 
des Contemporains " is publishing in 
weekly numbers at half a franc, to be 
completed in 54 numbers. 

Chambers' Day-book of Science, 
History, and Fact, is soon to be set 
agoing. 

Emerson has been lecturing at Boston, 
United States, on *'Life and Literature,*' 
subjects on which, ten years ago, 
Edwin P. Whipple attempted to en- 
lighten the Bostonians. 

J. E. Palpey, the historian of New 
England, has been appointed postmaster 
of Boston. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt is making a 
semi-official inspection of the convict 
settlements in England. The Comhill 
will multiply bis impressions. 

Gamier Pages' Second Volume on 
** The Bevolutions m Europe in 1848," 
is nearly ready. 

A Chair of Boman Antiquities and 
Epigraphy (the Science of Inscriptions) 
has been established in the Imperial 
College of France. M. L^n Bonier has 
been appointed Professor. 

The inscriptions of the pre-Christian 
Boman empire are to be published by 
the Academy of Berlin, and those of 
early Christian times by the papal 
goyemment. 



The Political Life of P. P. Bayer- 
Collard, his discourses and writingi, 
(bom 1763, died 1845), Profesaor of the 
History of Modem Philosoph j in Paiiti, 
aneecledicwhooomposed his system out 
of those of PUto, Itescartes, Beid, Kant, 
&c, has been edited by M. de Barant^. 

Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon's work cm 
^ Bacon" is to be subjected to snimad- 
Torsions and reply in a new book. 

From the oonrentual cloisters of the 
Good Shepherd, near Hajence, the 
Countess Uahn-Hahn (bom 1805), has 
issued a new novel, " Doralice." 

A new Tol. of Victor Hugo's transla- 
tion of Shakspeare's Works, with intro- 
duction and notesi has been issued 
in Paris. 

A MS. Ifissalof the 15th oentar7,be. 
longing to the Ab^y of St L.o, Bouen, 
was s(dd in Paris for 24,850 firs. 

M. Dargaud, author of a ^ History of 
Beligious Liberty," and M. Geroses, 
author of a ** History of French Utera- 
ture," are to have the biennial prize of 
10,000 frs. divided between them by the 
French Academy. 

Bev. George Barber, translator of the 
** Grecian Antiquities** (1833) of the 
eminent philologist, Lambert Bos (bom 
1670, died 1717), with Leisner*a and 
Zenne's notes, and many additions, died 
suddenly at Bassingboura, of which he 
was curate. 

G. J. Holyoake, secularist publisher^ 
and rationalist lecturer, author of seve- 
ral small works, has had presented 
to him a sum of £500. In 1858 he 
received a gift of £650. 

Henry Maybew's "London Labour 
and the London Poor** has been issued, 
completed in two o^ its divisions, by 
Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co., and the 
third is promised speedily. 

The prospectus of an ** ninminated 
Bible** is issued by Mr. Beeton, to be 
completed in 24 parts, at 2s. eacli. 

A new edition of the Poems of Andxe 
Ch^nier, the anti-revolutionary poet, 
executed 1794, is announced. 

Cyrus Bedding, Campbell's Tjio^ni. 
pher, has in the press "Memoirs of 
Misers.** 
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Nearly £1,000 bas been Bubscnbed 
to the "^Merlet Testimonial/* 

The Essay and Beview criticisms in 
the Westminater, Qfiorterly, Edinburgh, 
British, a,nd North British Reviews, are 
attribated respeoiively to Mr. Harri- 
son, Barrister-at-law, Professor Mansel, 
Canon Stanley, Professor Rogers, and 
Isaac Taylor. 

Mnscnlar Christianity is to imitate 
tractarianism and rationalism, and pam- 
phleteer. Macmillan has already issued 
Unghes* '* Beligio Laici/' and announces 
Maurice's ** Mote and Beam." 

"The Lives of St. Peter and St. 
John," by the Bev. F. C. Cook, M.A., 
Chaplain in Olrdinary to the Queen, is 
in the press. 

The Bev. J. Todhnnter, author of 
seyeral mathematical class-books, popu- 
lar in Cambridge, &c., has in prepara- 
tion " A Critical History of the Pro- 
gress of the Calculus, of Variations in 
the 19th Century." 

" Essays and Beviews** have been re- 
published in Boston. 

The Germafa poet-exile, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, bom 1810, has issued a 
protest against an American reprint of 
his works, intended for the extra-Ame- 
rican markets. 

Johannes Bonge, bom 1813, has 
returned from London, where he taught 
German very ably, to Breslau, after 
twelve years of exile — from 1848 to 
1860. 

A drama, entitled " Goethe," by M. 
H. Blaz^, is ready. 

A treaty for,the protection of works 
of art and literature, has been agreed 
to between France and Russia. 

The third and fourth volumes of 
William Mixir's " Life of Mohamet" are 
almost ready for pr6sS. 
> The Bev. Joseph Hunter, M.A., one 
of her Majesty's Keepers of the Records, 
and editor of several class-books for 
preparation of civil service, and other 
examinations, died 9th May. 
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An account of the London libraries, 
in the time of William Oldys, the gos- 
sipping bibliographer (bom 1687, died 
1761), has been discovered in the Hun- 
terian Museum in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Occleve, the poetical disciple of 
Chaucer, in the 15th century, who 
spelled his own name Thomas Hock- 
liff, held the office of Clerk of the 
Privy Seal, in the reign of Henry VI., 
Several autograph copies of warrants, 
&c., written by him in this capacity, 
have recently been acquired by the 
British Museum at the auction of the 
Saville collection. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke's edition of 
''Shakspeare's Plays and Poems,'* has 
been issued by Messrs. Appleton and 
Co., New York. 

** Ourselves, Our Food, and Our 
Physic," is the title of a work by Dr. 
Benjamin Bidge, in the press. 

The songs and lyrical poems in the 
English language are to be published 
under the editorial care of F. T. Pal- 
grave, with the title, "The Golden 
Treasury." 

"The Life, Letters, and Miscella- 
neous Works of Francis Bacon," edited 
by James Spedding, Esq., are to be 
published shortly by Longmans, as the 
two concluding vols. (viii. and ix.) of 
their library " Bacon." 

Smft's Life, Journal, and Letters, 
the introductory volume of an edition of 
the Dean's works, by John Forster, is 
neariy ready. 

Dr. H. L. Mansell, editor of Hamil- 
ton's Works, Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosphy, 
delivered a public lecture on Theories 
of Analogy between the individual man 
and the systems of which he forms a 
part," at Magdalen College, on 24th alt. 

Dr. Wm. Smith, the indefatigable 
editor of so many valuable dictionaries, 
is about to superintend a new "Dic- 
tionary of British Biography." 
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